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EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


i 


INTRODUCTORY   LECTURE. 


I 


It  has  been  customarv  with  us  for  more  tlian  three 
yetas  to  devote  oar  Snnaay  afternoone  to  the  exposition 
throaghont  of  some  one  Book  of  Scripture,  and  oui* 
pUn  Tim  be«ii  to  lake  alternately  a  Book  of  the  Old 
ftnd  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have  selected  for  oui' 
present  exposition  the  Epistles  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
this  for  several  reasons — amongst  others,  for  variety, 
oar  previons  work  having  bocn  entii-ely  historical.* 
Th«o  Epistles  are  in  a  difi'erent  tone  altogether  ;  they 
are  eminently  practical,  rich  in  Christian  casuistiy. 
Tlicy  contain  the  answers  of  an  inspired  Apostle  to 
nuwy  questions  which  arise  in  Christian  lifo. 

Tbere  is,  too,  another  reason  for  tliis  selection.  'I'liu 
vtate  of  the  Corinthian  Church  resembles,  in  a  re- 
nuu^blu  degree,  the  state  of  the  Church  of  this  Town, 
in  the  present  day.  There  is  the  same  coniplioatL-d 
civilixalion,  the  reltpous  quarrels  and  ditterencea  of 
•act  «re  alike,  the  same  questions  agitato  society,  and 
tiw  «une  distinctions  of  class  exist  now  as  then.     For 

■  Th*  Book  o^  deiusu. 
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the  heart  of  Humanity  is  the  same  in  all  times.  The 
principles,  therefore,  which  St.  Paul  applied  to  the 
Corinthian  questions  will  apply  to  those  of  this  time. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corintnians  arc  a  witness  that 
Religion  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  inward  being  of 
man  alone,  nor  solely  to  the  examination  of  orthodox 
opinions.  No  1  Religion  is  Life,  and  right  instiniction 
in  Religion  is  not  the  investigation  of  obsolete  and 
cnrious  doctrines,  but  the  application  of  spiritual  prin- 
cii)les  to  those  questions,  and  modes  of  action,  which 
concern  present  existence,  in  the  Market,  tlie  Shop,  the 
Study,  and  the  Street. 

Before  we  can  understand  these  Epistles,  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  know  to  whom,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, they  were  written,  how  the  writer  himself  was 
circumstanced,  and  how  he  had  been  prepared  for  such 
a  work  by  previous  discipline.     We  make,  therefore, 

I.  Preliminary  inquiries  respecting  Corinth,  viewed 
historically,  socially,  and  morally. 

II.  Respecting  the  Apostle  Paul. 

I.  Inquiry  respecting  Corinth. 

Wo  all  know  that  Corintli  was  a  Greek  city,  but 
we  must  not  confound  the  town  to  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  with  that  ancient  Corinth  which  is  so  celebrated, 
and  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  Grecian  historv. 
That  Corinth  had  been  destroyed  nearly  two  centuries 
before  the  time  of  these  Epistles,  by  tlie  Consul  Mum- 
mius,  B.  c.  146.  This  new  city,  in  which  the  A})08tlo 
hibored,  had  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  by 
Julius  CsBsar,  not  half  a  century  before  the  Christian 
Church  was  formed  there.  And  tliis  rebuilding  had 
taken  place  under  very  different  circumstances  —  so 
different  as  to  constitute  a  new  population. 

Greece,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dictators,  had  lost 
her  vigor.  She  had  become  worn  out,  corrupt,  and 
depopulated.  There  were  not  men  enough  to  supply 
her  armies  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  if  Cornith 
were  to  rise  again,  to  people  it  with  fresh  inhabit^mtij 
and  to  re-invigorate  her  constitution  with  new  blood. 
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Tina  mu  done  from  Rome.  Jiiiius  Civsar  sciit  to  hia 
nvelccted  city  freedmen  of  Rome,  who  tliomselves,  op 
their  parents,  had  bucii  slaves.  From  this  importation 
UtM«  arose  at  once  one  peculiar  charuu (eristic  of  tlie 
new  population.  It  was  Roman,  not  Greek ;  it  was 
not  aristocratic,  but  democratic  ;  and  it  hold  within  it 
■Jl  tbo  vices  oa  well  as  all  the  advantages  of  a  de- 
mur nu^. 

Oliserve  the  peculiar  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the 
Epiitles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was  only  in  such  a 
dty  as  Corinth  that  those  public  niectinE^s  could  have 
talcvn  place,  in  which  each  one  exei-cisod  his  gifts  with- 
out order ;  it  was  only  in  such  a  city  that  tiie  turbu- 
lotkcv,  and  Uie  interruptions,  and  the  brawls  winch  wo 
ruul  of,  and  which  were  so  eminently  chai-actei-i:it!(!  of 
a  demoeratio  society,  could  have  existed. 

It  wtts  only  in  such  a  community  that  the  partiet 
could  have  been  formed  which  marlcod  the  Christian 
Church  there  ;  where  private  judgment,  independence, 
and  general  equality  existed,  uitt  of  which  ]>art!i3a 
had  to  struggle,  by  dint  of  force  and  vehemence, 
if  they  were  to  have  any  prominence  at  all.  Thus 
theru  were  in  Corinth  the  advantages  of  a  democracy; 
fop  instance,  unshackled  thought ;  but  also  its  vices, 
«h«n  men  aprang  up  crying.  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
ApolW 

Again,  the  population  was  not  only  democratic,  but 
cominarcial.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  site  of 
Oorintli.  The  neck  of  land  winch  connects  northerti 
aiid  loutheni  Greece  had  two  ports,  Cenehreas  on  tho 
east,  and  Lwhroum  on  the  west,  and  Corinth  lay  bc- 
twwn  Btthtir  iieabrMrd.  Thus  all  merchandise  frwm 
north  to  suutii  necessarily  paiised  there,  and  all  com- 
inerca  from  oast  to  west  flowed  through  it  also,  fur  the 
ctiusr  way  round  the  Cajieij  Malea  and  Tmnarum 
(MatapanJ,  was  botli  longer  and  more  dangenms  for 
ItMrilj  laden  ship*.  Hence  it  whs  not  by  an  imjierinl 
Akt  but  by  natural  circumstances,  that  Corinth  bec;iinu 
ibn  umporium  of  trade.  Once  n^built,  tho  tide  of 
uonunerce,  which  had  been  forced  jii  anothor  dinicUoiit 
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surged  naturally  back  again,  and  streamed,  as  of  old, 
across  the  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

And  from  this  arose  another  feature  of  its  society.  Its 
aristocracy  was  one  not  of  birth,  but  of  wealth.  They 
were  merchants  not  manufacturers.  They  liad  noi 
the  calm  dignity  of  ancient  lineage,  nor  the  intellec- 
tual culture  of  a  manufacturing  population.  For  let 
us  remember  that  manufactories  must  educate.  A 
manufacturer  may  not  be  a  man  of  learning,  but  an 
educated  man  he  must  be,  by  the  very  necessity  of  hia 
position.  And  his  intelligence,  contrivance,  invention, 
and  skill,  which  are  being  drawn  out  continually  every 
hour,  spread  their  influence  through  his  work  among 
the  very  lowest  of  his  artizans.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Trade  does  not  necessarily  need  more  than  a 
clear  head,  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  a  certain 
clever  sagacity.  It  becomes,  too,  a  life  of  routine  at 
last,  which  neither,  necessarily,  teaches  one  moral 
truth,  nor,  necessarily,  enlarges  the  mind.  And  the 
danger  of  a  mere  traaing  existence  is  that  it  leaves  the 
soul  engaged  not  in  producing,  but  in  removing  pro- 
ductions from  one  place  to  another;  it  buries  the 
heart  in  the  task  of  money-getting ;  and  measuring 
the  worthiness  of  manhood  and  of  all  things  by  what 
they  severally  are  worthy  too  often  worships  Mammon 
instead  of  God.  Such  men  were  the  rich  merchants 
of  Corinth. 

In  addition  to  this  adoration  of  gold,  there  were  also 
all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  a  trading  seaport. 
Men  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  met  in  the  streets 
of  Corinth,  and  on  the  quays  of  its  two  harbors.  Now, 
one  reason  why  a  population  is  always  demoralized  by 
an  influx  of  strangers  continually  going  and  coming  is 
this ;  a  nation  shut  up  in  itself  may  be  very  nai'row, 
and  have  its  own  vices,  but  it  will  also  have  its  own 
growth  of  native  virtues ;  but  when  peoples  mix,  and 
men  see  the  sanctities  of  their  cliildhood  dispensed 
with,  and  other  sanctities,  which  they  despise,  substi- 
tuted ;  when  they  see  the  principles  of  their  own 
country  ignored,  and  all  that  they  have  held  venerable 
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unile  nroiaiie  and  common,  the  nafnral  oonsequer. , .:  ia 
ttwil  tliey  begin  to  look  upon  the  niannors,  roliifion, 
and  sanctities  of  their  own  birth-place  as  prtjuaiccs. 
They  do  not  get  instead  those  reverences  which  bcUmc 
to  other  countries.  They  lose  their  own  holy  ties  and 
sanrtions,  and  they  obtain  nothing  in  their  place.  And 
so  iiion,  when  they  mix  together,  corrnpt  each  otlier  ; 
each  conlribntes  his  own  vicea  and  his  irreverence  of 
ihu  other's  pood,  to  destroy  every  standard  of  good- 
itcss,  and  each  in  the  contact  loses  his  own  excellences. 
Kxwtly  03  our  yoting  English  men  and  women  on 
their  rotnni  from  foreign  countries  leam  to  sneer  at 
the  rigidity  of  Englisli  purity,  yet  never  leam  instead 
!  that  nrbanity  and  hospitality  which  foreigners 
I  u  ft  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  laxJU'  of  their 
da.  Retaining  our  own  hauglitinoss  an»l  rudeness, 
■nd  misanthropy,  we  graft,  upon  our  natural  vices, 
this  which  are  against  the  very  gnun  of  onr  own  nature 
and  temperament. 

Such  as  I  have  described  it  was  the  moral  state  of 
Corinth.  The  city  was  the  hot-bod  of  the  world's  evil, 
in  which  every  noxious  plant,  indigenous  or  trans- 
planted, rapidly  grew  and  flourislicd  ;  where  luxury 
and  sensuality  throve  rankly,  stimulated  by  the  gnm- 
I4ing  spirit  of  commei-cial  lite,  till  Corinth,  now  in  the 
A|>i«tle'R  time,  as  in  previous  centuries,  became  a 
proverbial  nsme  for  moral  corruption. 

Anuthrr  elemunt  in  the  city  was  the*  Greek  popn- 
Ution.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  we  must 
mftke  a  distinction.  I  have  already  said  that  Greece 
waa  tainted  to  the  core.  Her  ancient  patriotism  was 
^nc.  Her  valor  was  no  more.  Her  statesmen  were 
Mi  limgrr  pure  in  policy  as  in  elor|uence.  Her  pt>ets 
)iad  dtud  wirh  her  di't^raee.  She  had  hut  the  reniem- 
Lrancc  of  what  had  been.  Foreign  conqtiest  had 
kfulcen  her  spirit.  Despair  had  settled  on  her  enor- 
(jioa.  Lobs  of  liberty  hiul  ended  in  los*  of  manhood. 
lltrr  cliildn-n  fcll  the  Roman  Colossus  bestriding  their 
once  bduved  country.  The  last  and  most  indisjienaa^ 
ble  dement  of  goodnesii  had   perished,  for   hope  was 
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dead.  They  buried  themselves  in  stagnancy.  But 
remark  that  amid  this  universal  degeneracy  there  wore 
two  classes.  There  were,  first,  the  imcultivated  and 
the  poor,  to  whom  the  ancient  glories  of  their  land 
were  yet  dear,  to  whom  the  old  religion  was  not 
merely  hereditary,  but  true  and  living  still;  whose 
imagination  still  saw  the  solemn  conclave  of  their 
ancient  deities  on  Mount  Oljrmpus,  and  still  heard 
Pan,  and  the  Fauns,  and  the  wood  gods  piping  in  the 
groves.  Such  were  they  who  in  Lystria  came  forth 
to  meet  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  believed  them  to  be 
Jupiter  and  Mercury.  With  such,  paganism  was  still 
tenaciously  believed,  just  as  in  England  now,  the  faith 
in  witchcraft,  spells,  and  the  magical  virtue  of  bap- 
tismal water,  banished  from  the  towns,  survives  and 
lingers  among  our  rural  population.  At  this  period  it 
was  with  that  portion  of  heathenism  alone,  that  Chris- 
tianity came  in  contact,  to  meet  a  foe. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  culti-* 
vated  and  tlie  rich.  They  had  lost  their  religion. 
Their  civilization  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world  had 
destroyed  that ;  and  that  being  lost,  they  retained  no 
natural  vent  for  the  energies  of  the  restless  Greek  char- 
acter. Hence  out  of  tliat  high  state  of  intellectual 
culture  there  arose  a  craving  for  '*  Wisdom  ;  '*  not  the 
wisdom  which  Solomon  spoke  of,  but  wisdom  in  the 
sense  of  intellectual  speculation.  The  energy  which 
had  found  a  safe  outlet  in  War  now  wasted  itself  in  the 
Amphitheatre.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  noble  eloquence  of  patriotism  now  preyed 
on  glittering  rhetoric.  They  spent  their  days  in  toui^ 
naments  of  speeches,  and  exulted  in  gladiatorial  ora- 
tory. They  would  not  even  listen  to  a  sermon  from 
St.  Paul,  unless  it  were  clothed  in  dazzling  words  and 
full  of  brilliant  thought.  They  were  in  a  state  not  un- 
common now  with  fine  intellects  whose  action  is 
cramped*  Religion,  instead  of  being  solid  food  for  the 
soul,  had  become  an  intellectual  banquet.  That  was 
another  difficulty  with  which  Christianity  had  tc 
deal. 
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The  next  thing  we  oboerru  a<  influOTicing  Oorimhiiin 
I  «uciety  U,  that  it  was  tli<;  scat  of  ii  Roiiinii  jiroviiicial 
I  ^vemmeRt.  There  waa  there  a  deputy,  lliat  is,  a  [iro- 
ujI.  "  Gallio  was  depntv  ot'  Achaia,"  Let  it  am'- 
9  no  one  if  I  say  that  tfiis  was  an  influence  favoi-- 
I  aUt  b>  ChristiKnilj.  Tho  doctrine  of  Christ  had  not  ns 
l|lfei  CMiw  into  ilireet  antagonism  with  Heathenism,  It 
W»  Irue  tliHt  thrunjilioiit  t\\n  Acts  wu  read  of  persecntion 
Beuiuinjt  from  the  Qi-eekn,  but  at  tlie  sumu  time  wt-  in- 
(v»riahtv  find  that  it  waa  tlie  Jews  who  had  "  stirred  np 
&a  Greeks."  The  porseention  alvrarM  aroso  first  on 
"  i  \mit  of  tlie  Jews ;  and,  iudot-d,  nntil  it  became  evi- 
ciit  that  in  CliristianJIy  there  wiis  a  Power  befiirc 
FAvltiich  all  the  princi|)»]itie3  of  evii,  uH  tyranny  and 
I  wronj;.  mu5t  pi?risli,  tlio  Roman  maj^stratoB  generally 
I  ilirfi-iHlfd  it,  and  imer]MMed  their  aiilhoriiy  between  tlie 
LOhrMiiuisantl  th«-ir  tivrco  enumies.  A  sigmd  instaneo 
taf  this  M  related  in  tliis  chapter.  G&lllo,  th«  Human 
Ijiraconsnl,  di^iuiiwe^  tlie  charge  hronglit  ngiiinM  the 
■OirtstinnA.  "And  when  Paul  was  now  ahout  to  open 
IJusoHiulh,  (iaUio  aaid  unto  the  .Tews,  If  it  weiv  a  mat- 
I  ler  Iff  wronj;  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reawn 
P  mioM  that  I  shuuld  bear  with  yon  :  But  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  won!*  and  names,  and  of  your  Jaw,  look  ye  to 
it;  for  I  will  Iw  iKiJudgt^  oVsiicli  niHttcrs." 

And   hi*  judumwil  muh  tullowetl  by  a  similar  verdict 

fn>m  tlie  pt-uple  ;  for  Soalhenes,  tho  ringleader  of  tho 

barcuMitJon,  was  beaten  by  tlic  mob  bof  re  tli«  judgment 

I'k'at.      And   "Gallio  ciirv-d  for  none  of  these  things," 

I  i*,  bit  look  nu  notice-of  thtim,  he  woidd  not  infer- 

l_ferv;  be  wiw,  jivi'hiipa,  even  ghid  that  a  kind  of  wild, 

KfnvgoUr  jiwlice  was  administered  to  one  who  bad  bL-eii 

Tfcmuusi  in  bringing  an  unjust  charge.     So  that  im^tcad 

Mttf  Cralliu  being,  as  the  commentaiom  make  him,  n  sort 

I   ¥f  tyjw  of  n-liKiona  bikewnrmness,  he  ia  really  a  speei- 

Mcti  vS  nn  upright  Ktiman  mugintrute.     But  what  prin- 

cijnllv  cunceni*  us  in  the  >torv  now  is,   that  it  is  an 

■!xuu|ite   of  tlic  way  in  wliich  tlie  existence  of  the  Ro- 

nuui  Govemnicnt  nt  (.'orintli   wa»,  on  lUc  whoU^  on 

•ilvantnge  for  ibu  Kpread  uf  tlie  Uoapel. 
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The  last  element  in  this  complex  community  was  the 
Jews,  Every  city,  Greek  or  Roman,  at  this  time  was 
rife  with  them.  Then,  as  now,  they  had  that  national 
peculiarity  which  scatters  them  among  all  nations,  while 
it  prevents  them  from  amalgamating  with  any,  which 
makes  them  worshippers  of  Mammon,  and  yet  witlial, 
ready  to  suffer  all  things,  and  even  to  die  for  their  faith. 
In  their  way  they  were  religious ;  but  it  was  a  blind 
and  bigoted  adherence  to  the  sensuous  side  of  religion. 
They  had  almost  ceased  to  believe  in  a  living  God,  but 
they  were  strenuous  believers  in  the  virtue  of  ordi- 
nances. God  to  them  only  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  To  them  a  Messiah  must  be  a 
World-Prince.  To  them  a  new  revelation  could  only 
be  substantiated  by  marvels  and  miracles.  To  them  it 
could  have  no  self-evident  spiritual  light ;  and  St,  Paul, 
in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  describes  the  dif- 
ficulty which  this  tendency  put  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  among  them  thus :  "  The  Jews 
require  a  sign." 

II.  Respecting  the  Apostle  Paul. 

To  this  society,  so  constituted,  so  complex,  so  mani- 
fold, St.  Paul  came,  assured  that  lie  was  in  possession 
of  a  truth  which  was  adapted  and  addressed  to  all,  "  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 

Now,  for  this  work  he  was  peculiarly  assi^-ted  and 
prepared. 

1.  By  the  fellowship  of  Aquila  and  Priscilia.  We 
read  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he  found  a  certain 
Jew  named  Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy  with  his 
wife  Priscilla,  because  that  Claudius  had  commanded 
all  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome ;  and  that  he  came 
to  them. 

St.  Paul  had  a  peculiar  gift  from  God,  the  power  of 
doing  without  those  solaces  which  ordinary  men  re- 
quire. But  we  should  greatly  mistake  that  noble  heart 
and  rare  nature,  if  we  conceived  of  it  as  hard,  stern, 
and  incapable  of  tender  human  sympathies.    Remem- 
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'  Her  how,  whea  anxious  about  those  very  Corintliians, 
"  he  felt  no  rest  when  he  (bund  not  Titus  his  brother, 
at  Troas,"     Ri-collect  his  gentle  yearnings  after  the 
TDCOvory  of  Epaphroditm.      Sucli  aa  one  thrown  alone 
upon  a  teeming,  basj,  commercial   population,  as  ho 
■was  at  Corinth,  would  have  folt  crushed.     Alone  he 
lind  been  loft,  for  he  hud  sent  back  his  usual  companions 
(HI  several  missions.     His  spirit  had  been  pressed  within 
him  at  Athens  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.     But  that  was  not  so  oppressive  as  the  sight 
I  of  hnman  masses,  crowding,  hurrying,  driving  together, 
I  jJl  engaged  in  the  mere  business  of  getting  rich,  or  in 
[  tho  more  degrading  work  of  seeking  mere  sensual  en- 
IJo/meiiL     Nothing  so  depresses  as  that.     In  this  crisis, 
[Frovidential  arrangements  had  prepared  tor  him  thu 
iistance  of  Priscilla  and  Aqnila.     In  their  house  he 
iuond  a  home :  in  their  society,  companionship.     Alto- 
gether with  them,  he  gained  that  refreshment  for  his 
Kiirit,   without   which   it  would   have    been    perilous 
for  him  to  have  entered  on  his  work  in  Corinth. 

2.  He  WHS  sustmncd  by  manual  work.  He  wrought 
with  his  friends  as  &  t^ut-maker.  That  was  his  "  craft." 
For  hy  the  rabbinical  law,  all  Jews  were  taught  a 
tndc  One  rabbi  had  said,  that  he  who  did  not  teai'h 
his  fion  a  trAilf,  instructed  him  to  steal.  Anotlier  hiid 
declared  tlint  the  study  ot  thei'logy  along  with  a  ti-udo 
was  i;ood  fur  the  soul,  and  wiihout  it  a  temptation  from 
the  tk'vil.  So,  too,  it  was_  the  cust^im  of  the  monastic 
invlitutinnH  to  compel  every  brother  to  work,  not  only 
fur  tho  purpose  of  supporting  the  monastery,  but  also 
to  pKvent  the  entrance  of  ovil  t]iou{j;hci.  A  wise  les- 
aoni  For  in  a  lile  like  that  of  Corinth,  in  gaiety,  or 
iina  merely  thoughtful  ejciatence,  in  that  state  of  luisum 
to  which  so  many  minds  are  exposed,  woe  and  trial  to 
tilt!  *pirit  that  has  nothing/or  Me  finiuh  to  do  I  Misery 
til  him  or  her  who  emancipates  himself  or  herself  from 
the  miiversal  law,    "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shall 


thnu  mt  brvad."      Evil  thoughts,  despondi 


ii^ngs,  sm  ii 


o(U-n  to  ruin  hit 


■cry  shape  is  before  1 
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3.  By  the  rich  experience  he  had  gained  in  Athens. 
Tliere  the  Apostle  had  met  the  philosophers  on  their 
own  ground.  He  had  shown  them  that  there  was  a 
want  in  Human  Nature  to  which  the  Gospel  was 
adapted;  he  had  spoken  of  their  cravings  after  the 
Unknown ;  he  had  declared  tliat  he  had  to  preach  to 
them  that  which  they,  unconsciously,  desired  :  he  had 
stripped  their  worsliip  of  its  anthropomorphism,  and 
liau  manifested  to  them  that  the  residuum  was  tlie 
germ  of  Christianity,  And  his  speech  was  triumphant 
as  oratory,  as  logic,  and  as  a  specimen  of  philosophic 
thought ;  but  in  its  bearing  on  conversion,  it  was  un- 
successful. His  work  at  Athens  was  a  failure ;  Dio- 
nysius  and  a  few  women  are  all  we  read  of  as  con- 
verted.    There  was  no  church  at  Athens. 

Richly  taught  by  this,  he  came  to  Corinth  and 
preached  no  longer  to  the  wise,  the  learned,  or  the 
rich.  "Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,"  he  said,  "  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called."  God  had  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  rich  in  faith.  He  no  longer 
confronted  the  philosopher  on  his  own  ground,  or  tried 
to  accommodate  the  Gospel  to  his  tastes :  and  then 
that  memorable  resolve  is  recorded,  "  I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.*'  Not  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  but  Christ, 
and  that  Christ  crucified.  He  preached  Christ,  though 
crucified;  Christ  crucified,  though  the  Greeks  might 
mock  and  the  Jews  reject  Him  with  scorn  —  Christ  as 
Christianity;  Christ  His  own  evidence.  We  know 
the  I'esult;  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  largest  and 
noblest  harvest  ever  given  to  ministerial  toil. 
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LECTURE   II. 

JiTine  8, 1861. 

1  CoftDiniiiuniy  LI-  8. —  <*  Paul  called  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  will  of  God,  and  Sosthenes  our  brother,  —  Unto  the 
church  of  Ood  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  oalled  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in  every  plaoe  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours  :  — 
Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'* 

Our  discourse  last  Sunday  put  us  in  possession  of 
tlie  state  of  Corinth  when  the  Apostle  entered  it.  We 
know  what  Corinth  was  intellectually,  politically, 
morally,  and  socially.  We  leai'ued  that  it  contained 
a  democratic  population.  We  found  it  commercial, 
rich,  and  immoral  from  its  being  a  trading  seaport. 
We  spoke  of  its  Roman  government,  which  on  the 
whole  acted  fairly  at  that  time  toward  Christianity ; 
of  its  Greek  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  richer  were 
sceptics  who  had  lost  their  religion,  and  the  poorer 
still  full  of  superstitions,  as  we  discover  from  the  no- 
tices of  heathen  sacrifices  which  pervade  these  Epistles. 
And  the  last  element  vms  the  Jewish  population,  who 
were  devoted  to  a  religion  of  signs  and  oixlinances. 

Our  subject  for  to-day  comprises  the  first  three 
verses  of  this  chapter.  From  these  we  take  three 
[mints  for  investigation  — 

I.  The  designation  of  the  writers. 
II,  The  description  of  the  persons  addressed. 
III.    The  benediction. 

I.  The  designation  of  th6  writers.  Paul  "  an  Apos- 
tle"—  Sosthenes  "our  brother."  An  apostle  means 
^*  one  sent,"  a  missionarv  to  teach  the  truth  committed 
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to  him ;  and  the  authority  of  this  apostolic  mission 
St.  Paul  substantiates  in  the  words  "  called  to  be  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God,'*^ 
There  was  a  necessity  for  this  vindication  of  his 
Apostleship.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle  he 
was  at  Ephesus,  having  left  Corinth  after  a  stay  of 
eighteen  months.  There  he  was  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  Achaia  by  those  of  the  house  of 
Chloe,  a  Christian  lady,  and  by  letters  from  them- 
selves. From  this  correspondence  he  learnt  that  his 
authority  was  questioned  ;  —  and  so  St.  Paul,  unjustly 
treated  and  calumniated,  opens  his  Epistle  with  these 
words,  written  partly  in  self-defence  —  "Called  to  be 
an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God."  In  the  firm  conviction 
of  that  truth  lay  all  his  power.  No  man  felt  more 
strongly  than  St.  Paul  his  own  insignificance.  He 
told  his  converts  again  and  again  that  he  "  was  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle ; "  that  he  was  "  the  least 
of  all  saints,"  that  he  was  the  "  chief  of  sinners." 
And  yet,  intensely  as  he  felt  all  this,  more  deeply  did 
he  feel  something  above  and  beyond  all  this,  that  he 
was  God's  messenger,  that  his  was  a  true  Apostleship, 
that  he  had  been  truly  commissioned  by  the  King ; 
and  hence  he  speaks  with  courage  and  with  freedom. 
His  words  were  not  his  own,  but  His  who  had  sent 
him.  Imagine  that  conception  dawning  on  his  spirit, 
imagine,  if  you  can,  that  light  suddenly  struck  out  of 
his  own  mind  in  Ithe  midst  of  his  despondency,  and 
then  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  almost  joyful 
boldness  with  which  he  stood  firm,  as  on  a  rock, 
against  the  slander  of  his  enemies,  and  the  doubtful- 
ness of  his  friends.  Now,  unless  this  is  felt  by  us, 
our  life  and  work  has  lost  its  impulse.  If  we  think 
of  our  profession  or  line  of  action,  simply  as  arising 
from  our  own  independent  choice,  or  from  chance,  in- 
stantly we  are  paralyzed,  and  our  energies  refuse  to 
act  vigorously.  But  what  was  it  which  nerved  the 
Apostle's  soul  to  bear  reproach  and  false  witness? 
Was  it  not  this  ?  I  have  a  mission :  "  I  am  called  to 
be  an  Apostle  through  the  will  of  God."     Well,  this 
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Bfioald  be  our  strength.  Called  to  be  a  Carpenter,  a 
Politician,  a  Tradesman,  a  Plivsician  —  ho  is  iriuv- 
en^it  who  believes  tliat  ?  Goa  sent  me  here  lo  tut 
wood,  to  dii-cct  justly,  to  make  shoes,  to  teach  children  ; 
—  Why  should  not  eacli  and  all  of  us  feel  that?  It 
Uone  of  the  greatest  truths  on  which  we  can  rest  our 
liic,  and  by  which  wc  can  invigorate  our  work.  But 
I  wif  gal  rill  of  it  by  cituming  it  exclusively  for  St.  Paul. 
W«    say  tiiat   God    coiled  the  Apostles,  but  does    not 

3 wok  lo  us.     We   say  tliey  were   inspired  and  lifled 
iiHVo  ordinary  Humanity.     Bnt  observe  the  modesty 
I  of  his  apostolic  claim.     He  does  not  say,  "  I  am  in- 
fitlliblv,"  but  that  the  Will  of  God  has  sent  him  as  It 
bad  sent   otliers.     He    did  not    wish    that   bis   people 
skouhl  receive  his  truth  because  tie,  the  Apostle,  had 
■lid  il,  but  liecause  it  was  truth.     He  did  not  seek  to 
bind  men.  aa  if  they  were  destitute   of  reasoning,  to 
any  mioi  if^i,  ns  la  set  up  cow   by  Evangelicalism  or 
Popery,  but  throughout  the  wholfe  of  this  Ej>istlc  he 
UMM  Arguments,   he   app<nl3   to   reason  and  to  sense. 
He  couviiH-ea  tliem  tJiat  he  was  an  Apostle,  not  by  dec- 
lantjuiia  tlmt  they  mntct  beliovo  him,  but  by  appealing 
U>  the  Inilli  he  had  taught  —  "  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth f  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
ta  the  sight  of  God."     Further,  we  see  in  the  feet  of 
St.  Paul  s  joining  with  himself  Sosthenes,  and  cnlline 
him  bin  brother,  another  proof  of  his  desire  to   avoid 
erecting  himself  an  tlie  sole  guide  of  the  Church.     He 
eends  the  Kpistlo  from  himself  and  Sosthenes.     Is  that 
I  like  one  who  desired    to    bo    Lord    alone  over  God's 
'  hnritogc  7     "  I  am  an  Apostle  —  sent  by  the  will  of 
^  (juj ;  but  8o«thenes  is   my  brother."     Of  Sosthenes 
I  himself,  uotliing  certain  is  known.     He  is  supposed  by 
B  be  the  Sostlienea  of  Acts  xvii.,  the  persecutor, 
^esdcr  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  who 
9  before  the  jud^ent  seat  of  Gallio.     If  bo, 
ft  conqueror  St,  Paul,  or  rather,  Christianity 
oe.     Like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Sos- 
thraea  new  buili  up  the  fuitli  which  once  he  de»troyed. 
Bdt,  in  truUi,  we  know  notlung  accnnitely,  except  tlial 
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he  was  a  Corinthian  known  to  the  persons  addressed, 
and  now  with  Paul  at  Ephesus.  The  proper  reflection 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  joined  with  the  Apastle,  is 
the  humility  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  tried  to  make  a 
Party  or  form  a  Sect ;  he  never  even  tli ought  of  placing 
himself  above  them  as  an  infallible  and  autocratic 
Pope. 

II.  The  persons  addressed.  **  The  Church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth."  The  Church  !  What  is  tlie 
Church  ?  That  question  lies  below  all  the  tlieological 
differences  of  the  day.  The  Church,  according  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  means  the  house  of  God.  It 
is  that  Body  of  men  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
as  the  Source  of  their  excellence,  and  who  exist  on 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Divine  Life  and 
the  hidden  order  of  Humanity :  to  destroy  evil  and  to 
assimilate  Humanity  to  God,  to  penetrate  and  purifj 
the  world,  and  as  salt,  preserve  it  from  corruption.  It 
has  an  existence  continuous  throughout  the  ages  ;  con- 
tinuous however,  not  on  the  principles  of  hereditary 
succession  or  of  human  election^  as  in  an  ordinary 
corporation,  but  on  the  principle  of  spiritual  similarity 
of  character.*  The  Apostle  Paul  asserted  this  spirit- 
ual succession  when  he  said  that  the  seed  of  Abraham 
were  to  be  reckoned,  not  on  his  lineal  descendants,  but 
as  inheritors  of  his  faith. f  And  Christ,  too,  meant 
the  same  when  he  told  the  Jews  that  out  of  the  stones 
before  Him  God  could  raise  up  children  unto  Abraliam. 
There  is,  however,  a  Church  visible,  and  a  Chui'ch 
invisible ;  the  latter  consists  of  those  spiritual  pei^sons 
who  fulfil  the  notion  of  the  Ideal  Church  ;  the  former 
is  the  Church  as  it  exists  in  any  pai*ticular  age,  em- 
bracing within  it  all  who  profess  Christianity,  whether 
tliey  be  proper  or  improper  members  of  its  body.  Of 
the  invisible  Church,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews  speaks  ;  i  and  St.  Paul  also  alludes  to  this  in 
the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  several  churches, 

•  John,  L  la  t  GaL  iii  7.  t  Heb.  xu.  28. 
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to  wltom  he  writes  in  langiinge  which  certainly  far 
tratmwf tiled  tlicii-  aetual  sUitt.-.  As,  tor  inst:ui^^\  iii 
U)is  Bniittle,  he  speaks  of  tlieni  as  "  called  to  l>e 
sainta.'  aa  "  temples  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,"  and  then 
ia  another  pla<^'c  describes  them  in  tlieir  actual  state, 
»*  "  camol,  and  walkiug  as  men."  Again,  it  ia  of  the 
viitihh-  Cliurcli  he  writes,  when  he  reproves  tlieir  par- 
ticnlar  errors ;  and  Christ,  too,  g[>caks  of  the  same  iu 
Boch  parahles  aa  that  of  the  net  gathering  in  fishes 
both  good  and  bail,  and  the  tield  of  vrheat  which  waa 
mingled  with  tare.t. 

'Ad  illostration  may  make  tliis  plain.  The  abstract 
o>n<'eptioii  nf  n  river  is  that  of  a  stream  of  pure,  un- 
lolxeu  water,  hut  the  actual  river  is  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Itbooe.  or  the  Thames,  muddy  and  discolored,  and 
cfaargnl  witli  impurity;  and  t)ie  conception  of  this  or 
Ui»t  river  necc.warily  contains  within  it  these  peculiarj- 
tio.  So  of  Uic  church  of  Christ.  Abstractedly,  and 
invisibly,  it  tJt  a  kiiimlom  of  God  in  which  no  evil  is; 
in  tlui  concrete,  ujiu  actually,  it  is  the  church  of  Coi^ 
intli,  uf  Rome,  or  of  England,  tainted  with  impurity ; 
an<l  yet  jiui  as  tlic  muddod  Rhunu  is  really  tho  Hlionu, 
and  nut  mud  and  Uhone,  so  there  are  not  two  churches, 
lorch  of  Corinth  and  the  false  church  with  it,  hut 
ilible  Church,  in  whicli  the  invisible  lies  cun- 
Thb  imnciplo  is  taught  iu  tlie  parable,  which 
Ata  the  Church  as  a  Vino.  There  aro  not  two 
It  bat  one  ;  and  tho  witliered  branches,  which  bhall 
be  cat  off  hcri'ai^vr,  are  really  for  the  present  part  and 
{MHtinn  nf  the  Vine.  So  6ir  then,  it  ap{)eant,  that  in 
any  asc,  tfau  visible  Church  is,  properly  speaking,  l/n- 

But  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  Visible,  ia  there  no 
inr  Church  ?  Aro  Plato,  Socrates,  Marcos  AntonniiiR, 
uul  loch  as  they,  to  be  n.-ckuned  by  usas  lost?  Snruly 
not.  TIkj  Church  cxLttn  for  tjie  ])ur|>o8c  trf  educating 
•uobtiir  heaven  i  but  it  would  be  a  i>erveraion  of  thit 
jniqiOAe  werw  we  to  thijik  tlial  goodneaa  will  not  be 
ntceivod  bv  God,  buc-iuse  it  haa  not  been  educatod  in 
Um*  CUokii.     Goodness  ia  goodness,  find  it  where  wo 
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may.  A  vineyard  exists  for  the  purpose  of  nurturing 
vines,  but  he  would  be  a  strange  vine-dresser  who  de- 
nied the  reality  of  grapes  because  they  had  ripened 
under  a  less  genial  soil,  and  beyond  the  precmcts  of  the 
vineyard.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Eternal  Word  has 
communicated  liimself  to  man  in  the  expressed  Thought 
of  God,  the  Life  of  Christ.  That  to  whom  that  Light 
lias  been  manifested  are  Christians.  But  that  Word  has 
communicated  Himself  silently  to  human  minds,  on 
which  the  manifested  Light  has  never  shone.  Such 
men  lived  with  God,  and  were  guided  by  His  Spirit. 
They  entered  into  the  Invisible ;  they  lived  by  Faith, 
They  were  beyond  their  generation.  They  were  not 
of  tne  world.  The  Eternal  Word  dwelt  within  them. 
For  the  Light  that  shone  forth  in  a  full  blaze  in  Christ, 
lights  also,  we  are  told,  "  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  Instances  that  lead  us  to  this  truth  are 
given  in  the  Scriptures  of  pei'sons  beyond  the  pale  of 
tlie  Church,  who,  before  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  spirit- 
ual communications  of  their  own  from  God :  such  were 
Melchisedec,  Job,  Rahab,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  from  this  digression,  let  us  return  to  the  visible 
Church  of  which  the  Church  of  Corinth  formed  a  part. 
It  existed  as  we  have  said  to  exhibit  what  Humanity 
should  be,  to  represent  the  Life  Divine  on  earth,  and 
that  chiefly  in  these  particulars :  — 

1.  Self-devotion  —  "  To  them  that  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

2.  Sanctity —  "  Called  to  be  saints." 

3.  Universahty  —  "  With  all  that  in  every  place  call 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

4.  Unity  —  Of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs 
and  our%;  "  for  Christ  was  their  common  centre,  and 
every  church  felt  united  into  one  body  when  they  knew 
that  He  belonged  to  att,  that  they  all  had  one  Spirit, 
one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

First,  then,  the  Church  exists  to  exhibit  self-devo- 
tion.    They  were  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."     Now 
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e  tmo  meaning  of  "  to  sanctUy  "  is  to  set  apart,  and 

rnco  to  c«n»(^i;r»tc   to  any  work.     Tlius  spoke  Clirist, 

For  tlmir  sakes  I  siuictity,  set  apart,  devote  MysellV 

"s  liit:  mm  a  viflnnlary  aovotion  of  Himself  ereti   to 

!  death,  lu  wvU  to  save  others  as  to  bear  witness  to 

B  truth.     It  M  tliia  attribute  of  the  Dirine  nature  in 

.uuumity  that  the  Chiu'cb   exists  to  exhibit  now  i-ii 

irth.     And  then  it  is  a  clinrcli  most  tnily  when  it  is 

Knt  pUrnlv  iK'voU'd.     Thus  it  was  in   luartyr  times, 

tbtm  tltc  iluith  and  |>er!u_-cuted  existence  of  tlie  saints 

r  (jod  ytvTv  at  once  Uie  lile-blood  of  the  ChuixJi  and 

j)  InstiniDiiy  to  the  truth  of  its  Faith.      But  then  it  is 

Ht,  plainly,  th«  Church,  where  bishops  aiid  priests  aro 

trinng  to  aggninchao  their  own  power,  and  seekinj;  to 

Di|nT3»  mL-n  wiili  tlie  tdcu  nf  the  infallibility  of  tlieir 

When  tlic  ecelmostical  dignity  makes  godliness 

UH  iif  e^a,  or  when  priestcraft  exeiviaes  loi-dship 

r  the  henta;^  of  GcmI,  then  it  is  liilnifying  tts  mission, 

r  it  is  existing  to  establish,  instead  of  to  destroy,  self- 

Socondly,  It  c^dsls  to  establish  Kanclilj). 

The  Church  of  Corinth  was  formed,  as  we  have  said, 
r  peettltnr  eltfments.  It  ai-ose  outof  a  democratic, and 
M^vfore  a  tiu;tiniis,  community  It  sprang  out  of  mi 
Dtlranclv  eirrrupl  society,  where  jjride  of  wealth 
'mondLil,  and  where  superstitiun  and  sripiicism  looked 
I  another  in  the  face.  It  devdoiK'd  itself  in  the 
1st  nf  ■  Jndaism  which  demanded  visllilu  nnxits  of  a 
[vinu  minion.  Ancient  vices  still  iiifecteil  the  Chri»' 
tkfi  convcrta.     They  carried  into  the  Ohurth  the  sa- 

r  of  tUeir  old  life,  for  the  wine-skin  will  lonj;  retain 

e  flavor  with  which   it  has   once  bei-n  imbued.     Wo 

from    thew    eiiijftles    that   gross    iiriiriomlity    still 

l«i,  and  wa«  even  considei-ed  a  thing  to  huiist  of. 

KTe  find  their  old  philosophy  still  coloring  tlieir  ('hris- 

*  unity,  for  on  the  toundation  of  the  orienlal  idea  that 

D  body  was  ttie  source  of  all  sin,  they  denied  a  tiiture 

nuTVCtion.  We  liiid  the  insolence  of  wealth  at  tho 
lOrd's  Snppcr.     We  Knd  spiritual  gill'i  abuseil  by  being 

bitntod  for  the  sake  of  osteutjitiuii.     Such  was  the 
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Church  of  Corinth  I  This  is  the  Early  Church  so 
boiistcd  of  by  some  !  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find,  "  These 
are  not  of  the  Cliurch  ;  these  are  of  the  Church." 
Ratlier  all  are  the  Chuixili  —  the  profligate  brother,  the 
proud  ricli  man,  the  speculative  philosopher,  the  mere 
partizan,  tlie  superstitious  and  the  seeker  after  signs,  all 
"  are  called  to  be  saints."  All  were  temples  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  though  possibly  admonished  that  tliey 
might  bo  detiling  that  temple.  "  Know  ye  not  that 
your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  — 
that  "  Christ  is  in  yoii^  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?  "  In 
the  face  of  this  the  hypothetical  view  of  Baptism  is  im- 
possible. Publicans  and  sinners  may  be  in  the  Church, 
and  yet  they  are  called  God's  children.  His  children, 
I'edeemed  though  not  sanctified ;  His  people  pardoned 
and  reconciled  by  right^  though  the  reconciliation  and 
the  paixlon  are  not  theirs  in  factj  unless  they  accept  it. 
For  it  is  possible  to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  ana 
yet  for  the  prisoner  to  refuse  deliverance ;  it  is  possible 
to  forgive  an  injury,  and^  yet  for  the  injurer  to  retain 
his  anger,  and  then  reconciliation  and  friendship,  which 
are  things  of  two  sides,  are  incomplete.  Nevertheless, 
all  are  designed  for  holiness,  all  of  the  professing  Church 
are  "  called  to  be  saints."  Hence  the  Chiu'ch  of  Christ 
is  a  visible  body  of  men  providentially  -elected  out  of 
the  world  to  exliibit  holiness,  some  of  whom  really 
manifest  it  in  this  life,  while  others  do  not ;  and  the 
mission  of  this  society  is  to  put  down  evil. 

Thirdly,  Its  universality.  "  With  all  who,  in  every 
place,  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  theirs 
and  ours." 

The  Corinthian  Church  was,  according  to  thase 
words  of  the  Apostle,  not  an  exclusive  aixuo'iH'*  Church, 
but  only  a  part  of  the  Church  universal,  as  a  river  is 
of  the  sea.  He  allowed  it  no  proud  superiority.  He 
would  not  permit  it  to  think  of  itself  as  more  sj)iritual 
or  as  possessing  higher  dignity  than  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  or  Thessalonica.  They  were  called  to  be 
siiints  along  with,  and  on  a  level  with,  all  who  named 
the  Name  of  Christ. 
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Is  this  oar  idea  when  we  set  up  Anglicanism  t^^nst 
wiu^mtn,  nnd  mako  Kngland  tli«  couti-e  oi'  unit/  iii- 
ItMd  ol'  Rome  ?  Tlium  is  no  cuiitrc  of  unity  but 
Chriitt.  Wa  go  to  God  wltli  (iroud  iiotions  (if  our 
ritualitj  and  our  cLiims.  \V'<.'  Ijoont  oui-scUcs  of  our 
idrantagcfl  over  Dissenturs  and  liomanisb.  Whereas 
B  God  is  "  tlicirs  and  ours  ;  "  the  same  CEinst 
■'  tlicirs  and  ours."  Oh !  only  so  far  as  wo  feel  tliat 
od  K  OHT  Father  not  my  Futher,  and  CbrLst  our 
b»viiiur  not  my  isavionr,  do  we  realize  tliu  idea  of  tJie 
'Uiurch.  '■  The  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both 
a  and  ours/'     What  a  deatli  blow  to  Judaism  and 

_.  spirit  ia  Corinth  I 

Lastly,  unity. 

tThmt  was  theirs  and  otirs^  He  w^  the  Saviour  of 
■II,  Mid  tlie  common  tiupporter  of  all.  Though  indi- 
Hvidool  rhurches  might  ditler,  and  though  sccta  might 
■divicle  wen  tha*e  churchia,  and  tliougli  each  might  huvo 
I  truth,  and  manifest  distinct  git^,  yet  Clirist 
1  in  all.  The  same  one  Spirit,  iiis  Spirit,  )ier- 
lad  all,  aii'l  «trengihene<l  all,  and  bound  all  together 
into  a  Uriug  and  invisible  unity.  Each  in  their  several 
waya  ooalrihulod  to  build  up  the  same  buUthng  on  tho 
awae  Foundation  ;  each  in  tuelr  various  ways  were  din- 
tinet  members  <»f  Christ's  Body,  pertorming  dilierent 
(lAce*,  yut  loiit  into  One  under  tlie  same  Hrad ;  and 
the  very  variety  produced  a  more  [lerfeet  and  abiding 
unity. 

HI.  The   Benediction.       "  Grace    and    peace     from 
I' God  oar  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thb  b,  if  you  ivili.  a  formula,  but  forms  like  this 

wh  much ;  ihey  U'W  of  the  Spirit  from  which   they 

ri^nalc.     The  liealhen  conimenced    ihi-ir  letters  wilh 

'  K  i*hitation.  "  Health ! "     There  is  a  lill-  of  the  Flesh, 

md  thtiTV  f»  a  life  of  the  Spirit  —  a  truer,  more  real, 

il  ■  higher  Life,  and  above  and  bL-yond  all  things  llie 

'b  winhtMl  tliemthw.   He  wished  ihcm  n-rt  "  Health" 

r  "  Happiness,"   but  "  Grace  and  I'eace  "    from  God 

'  Patlior.     And  now  c-u)nus  liic  qiicttion,  What  ia, 
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the  use  of  this  benediction  ?  How  could  grace  and 
peace  be  given  as  a  blessing  to  those  who  rejected  grace, 
and  not  believing  felt  no  peace  ?  Let  me  try  to  illus- 
trate this.  When  the  minister  in  a  representative 
Ciipacity,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  declares  absolution  to 
a  sinner,  liis  absolution  is  not  lost  if  the  man  rejects  it^ 
or  cannot  receive  it ;  for  it  returns  to  him  again,  and 
he  has  done  what  he  could  to  show  that  in  Christ  there 
is  a  full  absolution  for  the  sinner,  if  he  will  take  it. 
Remember  what  Christ  said  to  the  seventy :  "  When 
ye  enter  into  an  house,  say,  Peace  be  to  this  house ; 
and  if  the  Son  of  Peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest 
upon  it,  if  not,  it  shall  return  to  you  again." 

The  validity  of  St.  Paul's  blessing  depended  on  its 
reception  by  the  hearts  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  If 
they  received  it,  they  became  in  fact  what  they  had 
been  by  riglit  all  along,  sons  of  God :  they  "  set  to 
their  seal  that  God  was  true." 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  the  special  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  is,  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  when  we 
believe  that,  not  merely  with  our  intellects,  but  with 
our  hearts,  and  evidence  in  oiu:  lives  that  we  believe  it, 
and  that  this  relationship  is  the  spring  of  our  motives 
and  actions,  then  will  flow  in  the  Peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  and  we  are  blessed  indeed  with  the 
blessing  of  God. 


UE   COSIHTMIAKS, 


LECTURE    III. 


JdhbIG,  1851.  ' 


1  Oounviun,  L  4  ~  18.  —  "  lUmnk  lay  Qod  nlwnyi  on  youT  IxJtalf,  fbr 
tll>  Oraoeof  Olid  wliich  i«  gWcn  y.u  bj-  Ji'sua  Christ ;  —  TUiit  in  every 
thioK  7*  ofV  enriahel  li;  t'i'n.  in  .1)!  ii:  s  '  m ->,  mnl  in  iill  kuvKlnlgp; 


hiDKyco 
-BrniB. 


oi.y<.f.- 


-So  II 


*  Iwhiiul  in  iiu  girti  n  i'i<  '  '  _' <  1  iiiir  LurU  JcHUH 

:  —  Whti  sliall  bIm  i:iiiiN. ...  ,    .  ::..   1  :i  I,  iliat  jo  nmy  bu 

en  ituhc  day  uf  uur  LliJ  J-_=ii..-.  i_ii'.^L.  —  tJu'l  is  fuilhftil,  by 
trtmn  ye  wine  cidlid  auto  tlit:  fcUowslujj  of  lii^  Son  Jesus  CbrUl  our 
lionL  —  Now  1  bcacecb  y»u,  brethren,  by  thcuajiM  uf  ourliord  Joboi 
Cbrtti,  tliklye  all  ipouk  tliu  saint  (hiii|{>  auil  tkaC  tlici^  be  no  divia- 
fcMiHMdgydu;  but  that  ye  lie  perfectlyjiHiied  tu^Uiuria  Ihunnio 
_..  '--  ijYq  g,g  ^,H,  judgment.  —  For  it  linlh  \nxa  decbired  unto 
M,  my  brcLbrvu,  by  tlivui  whiuli  iiru  gf  the  faoiuc  uf  Cbloe, 
b  kn  oaDlenlioas  amang  yuQ.  —  Now  tbis  I  my,  tbat  every 
«  iwtb,  I  un  of  Puill  and  I  of  ApoUoa;  uid  I  of  Co[iUas; 

Ooa  work  to-day  will  be  from  the  commencement  uf 
I  the  fourth  to  Uw  end  of  the  thirteenth  verses,  in  which 
■-we  fiud  two  points  ;  first,  the  Apostolic  congt-iilulations 
Tfrvm  thv  fourth  to  the  tenth  verse  i  and,  after  that,  the 
lApoatolie  wuniirig  uiid  rehuke,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
Itnd.  First,  tlien,  the  Apostolic  congratulation  —  "I 
lUuak  mj  (i<A  always  on  your  behaJl',"  &c.  Let  iLt 
■  remiiric  hero  how,  in  the  heart  of  8t.  Paul,  the  nnself- 
■JihtitiM  of  ChristiaDity  had  turned  this  world  into  a 
Tperpetnal  feaMt.  He  liad  almost  none  of  the  personal 
I  wyiiymenU  of  existence-  If  we  want  to  know  what  his 
IlKo  wiw,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  eleventh  chapter 
I  of  llie  tkicund  Epistle :  "  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received 
I  librty  Btripea  save  one,  thrice  was  I  heaten  with  rods, 
I  Mtcc  yras  I  stoned,"  &c.  That  was  his  thiily  outwnnl 
I'lifii ;  yet  wo  nhall  greatly  mistake  the  life  of  that  glorious 
I  Ajwstle  if  wo  TOpposo  it  to  liavo  beim  an  unhappy  one. 
|lt  wiu  Hlli:<l  with  hWscdness ;  the  hieasodnesa  whieh 
t  frviq  tlii^t  high  Christii^i)  fiteutty  through  which  & 
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man  is  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  others  as  though 
they  were  liis  own.  Thus,  the  Apostle,  in  all  his 
weariness  and  persecutions,  was,  nevertheless,  always 
rejoicmg  with  his  Churches  ;  and  especially  he  rejoiced 
over  the  gift^s  and  graces  given  to  the  Corinthians,  of 
which  he  liere  enumerates  three  :  fii'st,  Utterance,  then 
Knowledge,  and  then  the  grace  of  that  j)cculiar  attitude 
of  Expectation  with  which  they  were^  looking'  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  Uttei-ance,  and  we  shall  understand  his  reason 
for  calling  it  a  mft  rather  than  a  rn'ace,  when  we  re- 
member  that,  in  his  conception.  Charity  was  far  above 
Knowledge.  To  him  a  blessing  was  nothing,  unless  it 
could  be  impai'ted  to  others.  Knowing  a  tinith  is  one 
thing ;  being  able  to  express  it,  is  quite  another  tiling  : 
and  then  again,  to  be  able  to  express  a  tiiith  is  one 
thing,  but  to  dare  to  do  it  is  another  thing  altogether. 
The  Apostle  unites  both  of  these  in  the  expression,  "ut- 
terance :"  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  intellectual  gift  and 
a  spiritual  grace.  St.  Paul  also  thanks  God  for  their 
Knowledge  ;  for  utterance  without  knowledge  is  worth- 
less, lie  did  not  value  these  things  merely  for  them- 
selves, but  only  as  they  were  means  to  an  end  — 
channels  for  conveying  truth  to  others. 

The  last  gift  for  which  the  Apostle  thanks  God  in  this 
place  was  tneir  attitude  of  Expectation  —  they  were 
waitmg  for  the  comhig  of  the  Lord  —  he  says,  "  So  that 
ye  come  behind  in  no  gift,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord ; ''  as  though  that  were  the  highest  gift  of  all ;  na 
if  that  attitude  of  expectation  were  tlie  highest  posture 
that  can  be  attained  here  by  the  Christian.  It  implies 
a  patient,  humble  spirit,  one  that  is  waiting  for,  one  that 
is  looking  forward  to,  something  higher  and  better.  The 
Apostle  seems  by  this  to  tell  us  that  the  highest  spirit 
is  shown  rather  in  calm  expectation,  than  in  disputing 
hotv  that  Kingdom  shall  come,  in  believing  that  it  inilst 
come,  and  silently  waiting  for  God*s  own  time  for  the 
revealing.  St.  Paul's  congratulation  contains  a  ground 
of  hope  tor  the  continuance  of  those  blessings  —  "  God 
shall  confirm  you  to  the  end ; "  and  again,  "  God  is 
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Ho  relief  not  on  any  staLUity  of  liuDian  good- 
1,  lie  knows  that  Iio  cnnnut  trust  to  tliL'ir  inhLTcnt 
tnncu  or  fidelity;  his  giinitnl  of  ooutitknce  for  the 
e  is  ratlicr  in  iixo  chuiiictur  ol'  UckI.  Tliis  is  oar 
stay',  (lur  only  liope,  t)i(>  iinchiLntrinf^  laithliiliiosit  of 
True  it  is,  that  docti-ijie  laay  bo  abnspd,  we  mny 
t  upon  it  too  much,  and  so  lioeomt.'  indlffi^ivnt  and 
ipae;  but,  nuvcrtbde&s,  it  ia  n  must  prw-imis  tnitli, 
1  trithotit  soinc  conviction  ol'  this,  I  cannot  uuikn-- 
nd  liow  any  man  dares  go  forth  to  ]iU  ^\'ork  in  the 
komtng,  or  at  eruning  lay  liis  head  on  his  pilluw  to 

I  W«  now  msA  on,  secondly,  to  considtT  the  Apostle's 
Bininrr  ana  reproof— Parties  Imd  risen  in  Corinth: 
t  US  undyavor  uriofly  to  iinderatand  what  these  parties 
Vou  cannot  have  ivad  the  Epistles  witliout  pci^ 
{  that  tin'  ApostJi«  taught  vory  ditlerently  —  not 
eiit  g(>*{iei,  but  eacli  one  a  difibrent  side  of  the 
Cuntrust  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  with  those  of 
.  Vabae  or  St.  •lohn.  These  were  not  contrarieties, 
It  Yaricties,  and  so  together  they  made  up  tlie  unity 
f  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first  party  iu  Corinth  of 
bliirh  we  shall  t\HMk  was  tliat  one  which  cullc-d  itscli' 
J  ihp  name  of  Paul  ;  and  the  Ivnths  which  they  wotdd 
luiifly  )troda!ra  would  doubtless  be  thofie  of  Liiiertyuud 
UntvurBality.  Moreover,  St,  Paul  was  not  ordaiufil 
Eke  othur  teachers,  but  was  called  suddenly  by  special 
niveJali<m  of  tlie  Lnr.l.  He  tro<iUL-ntly  reters  to  this, 
.  aad  declares  that  he  was  tnogiit  —  nut  of  man,  hut  of 
(Jul  imly.  Now,  the  parly  calling  iteelf  by  the  njinie 
tri'PanI  would  doubtleas  exaggerate  this,  and  teach,  in- 
Had  Iff  liberty,  liccntjousnitss ;  and  so  with  the  other 
(undiuirititv  of  his  titaching.  There  was  aluo  a  parly 
luiaing  itsell'  atier  Apollos;  he  had  heeu  educated  at 
•Vlotuidria,  the  university  of  the  world,  and  we  are  lold 
tliil  lie  vnt  mifihty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  reniurkuhlo 
f'T  ■-'liKiumce.  The  difference  between  Apollos  nnd  St. 
I'siil  MXUK  to  Ik-  not  si)  much  a  diffcwnce  of  vinws  as 
Bi  the  mode  of  xtating  those  views:  llie  eh)i|nence  of  Su 
tltil  was  ruujfh  ami  burning;  it  stirred  men's  huartu, 
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kindling  in  them  the  living  fire  of  truth :  that  of  Apollos 
was  more  refined  and  polished.  There  was  also  the 
party  called  by  the  name  of  Peter.  Christianity  in  hia 
heart  liad  been  regularly  and  slowly  developed ;  he  had 
known  Jesus  first  as  the  Son  of  Man  ;  and  afterwards 
as  the  Son  of  God.    It  was  long  before  he  realized  God's 

!)urpose  of  love  to  the  Gentiles  —  in  his  conception  the 
yiessiah  was  to  be  chiefly  King  for  the  Jews ;  therefoi-e 
all  the  Jewish  converts,  who  still  clung  to  very  much 
that  was  Jewish,  prefeiTcd  to  follow  St.  Peter.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  party  calling  itself  by  tlie  name  of  Cluist 
Himself.  History  does  not  inform  us  what  were  tlie 
special  views  of  this  party ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  set  themselves  up  as  superior  to  all 
others.  Doubtless,  they  prided  themselves  on  their 
spirituality  and  inward  li<jht,  and  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt on  those  who  professed  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
any  teacher.  Perhaps  they  ignored  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing altogether,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  direct 
communion  with  God  without  the  aid  of  ministry  or 
ordinances  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  the  A|X)stle 
rebuked.  The  guilt  of  these  partisans  did  not  lie  in 
holding  views  di tiering  from  each  other;  it  was  not  so 
much  in  saying  "  this  is  the  truth,"  as  it  was  in  saying 
"  this  is  not  the  tiiith ; "  the  guilt  of  schism  is  when 
each  pai'ty,  instead  of  expressing  fully  his  own  ti*utli, 
attacks  othei's,  and  denies  tliat  the  others  are  in  the 
Truth  at  all. 

Avoid,  I  pray  you,  the  accursed  spirit  of  sectarianism : 
suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  called  by  any  party  names  ; 
One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  bretlireii. 
Let  each  man  strive  to  work  out,  bravely  and  honestly, 
the  truth  which  God  has  given  to  him  ;  and  when  men 
oppose  us  and  malign  us,  let  us  still,  with  a  love  which 
hopeth  all  things,  strive  rather  to  find  good  in  them  — • 
trutlis  special  to  them  —  but  which  as  yet  they  —  per- 
haps unconsciously  —  falsely  represent. 
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LECTURE    ly. 

Jmne  22, 1861. 

1  ConuirniXAKS,  i.  18*22.  — "Is  CkrUt  divided?  was  Paul  oruoified 
for  jou  ?  or  were  ye  baptixed  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  —  I  thank  God 
tlua  I  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Grispua  and  Qaius ;  —  Lest  any 
•livild  say  that  I  had  baptized  in  my  own  name.  —  And  I  baptized 
also  the  household  of  Stephanas;  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I 
baptised  any  other. — For  Girist  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  tlie  Cross  of 
Qirist  should  be  made  of  none  effect.  —  For  the  preaching  of  the 
eroas  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness;  but  unto  us  which  are 
•arcd  it  is  tha  power  of  God.  —  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy 
tbt  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understan(il 
lug  of  the  prudent.  —  Svhere  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  7  where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  —  hath  not  God  made  foolish-  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?  —  Fur  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  boliere.  —  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign, 
and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom.*' 

Last  Sunday  we  endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  riglit 
understanding  respecting  the  different  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  :  let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
arirument  bv  which  St.  Paul  met  these  sectarians.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  Ba[)tisin,  and  to  understand  the  force 
ii(  that  ap{)eal,  we  must  endeavor  to  understand  what 
Christian  Baptism  is.  It  contains  two  things :  something 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  something  on  the  part  of  man. 
<  >n  God's  part  it  is  an  authoritative  revelation  of  His 
Paternity  :  on  man's  part  it  is  an  acceptance  of  God's 
co^'cnant.  Now  theix?  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  which 
we  find  St.  Paul  expressing  the  meaning  of  Baptism 
SL3S  symbolizing  submission,  discipleship  to  any  particular 
U*urher :  '' Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  be  ignorant  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  hi  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.*'  When 
the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  they  cut 
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themselves  off  for  ever  from  Egj-pt,  so  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  Apostle  teaclies  that  in  that  immei*sion 
they  were  baptized  unto  !Moses,  for  thereby  they  de- 
clared tliemselves  his  followers,  and  left  all  to  go  with 
him.  And  so,  just  as  the  soldier  who  receives  the 
bounty  money  is  thereby  pledged  to  serve  his  sovereign, 
so  he  who  has  passed  through  the  Baptismal  waters,  is 
pledged  to  fight  under  the  Redeemer's  banner  agamst 
sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  And  now  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul  becomes  plain.  He  argues  thus :  To  wjiom 
were  ye  then  baptized  ?  To  whom  did  you  pledge 
yourselves  in  discipleship  ?  If  to  Christ,  why  do  ye 
name  yourselves  by  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If  all  were 
baptized  into  that  One  Name,  how  is  it  that  a  few  only 
have  adopted  it  as  their  own  ? 

Upon  this  we  make  two  remarks ;  first,  the  value 
and  blessedness  of  the  Sacraments.  It  will  be  asked, 
To  what  purpose  arc  the  Sacraments  of  the  Chm^ch  ? 
if  they  work  no  miracle,  of  what  avjiil  are  they  ?  Our 
reply  is.  Much  every  way  ;  among  others,  that  they  are 
authoritative  signs  and  symbols.  Now  there  is  very 
much  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  recognized  authorita- 
tive symbol ;  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  the  custom  to  give  and  receive  a  ring,  in  token  of 
betrothal ;  but  that  is  very  different  from  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  behig  not  authoritative,  and  being  without  tlie 
sanction  of  the  Church. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  man  to  have 
invented  for  himself  another  symbol  of  the  trutli  con- 
veyed in  Baptism,  but  then  it  would  not  have  been 
authoritative,  and  consequently  it  would  have  been 
weak  and  useless.  Now,  there  is  another  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  these  Saci'aments  are  the  epitomes  of  Chris- 
tian Truth.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  Sacraments.  From  the 
Ej)istle  to  the  Romans  we  find  that  Antinomianism  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  that  there  were  some  who 
said,  that  if  only  they  believed,  it  did  not  matter  that 
they  sinned.  How  does  St.  Paul  meet  this  ?  By  an 
appeal  to  Baptism  ?  He  says,  "  God  forbid,  how  shall 
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re?  wild  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Kniiw 

Wye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  bapliwd  into  Jl'sus 

fc  Christ  were  baplizud  into  His  death  ? '      "  Buried  with 

1  iHint  hy  baptism,"  —  in  the  vnry  form  of  that  Sacra- 

i  lueiit  tliere  was  a  protest  ngainst  this  Antinomiiiiiisni. 

I  Aiid  acain,  in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  in  thu 

I  ChDrcli  of  Corinth   abuses  had   emit  in ;   that   holy 

kConununion  had  become  a  feast  of  gluttony  and  a  si}^ 

r  lial  of  division.     Tliis  error  he  endeavors  to  correct  by 

ivTvrence  to  the  institution  of  the  Supper  itself,  "  Tlio 

bread  which  wc  break,  is  it  nut  the  Couimunion  of  the 

Body  of  Christ?"     The  single  loaf,  broken  into  many 

fragments,  contains  within  it  a  truth  symbolical,  thiit 

L  tlie  Church  of  Christ  is  one.     Here,  in  tlie  text,  St. 

I  Paul  makea  the  same  appeal :  be  appeals  to  Baptism 

f  against  soctarlanism,  and  so  lung  as  wc  retain  it,  it  U 

an  everlaatinj'  protest  against  every  one  who  breaks 

tlie  unity  of  Uie  Church,     'IHie  other  remark  wo  have 

to  make  bears  on  the  peculiar  me-ining  of  tlie  Sacra- 

mmt.     We  are  all  aware  tliat  there  are  those  in  the 

L  Church  of  Christ,  whose  personal  holiness  andpuritv 

mtt<a  un<]ut!stiunablti,  who  yet  believe  and  teach  that  all 

^^ditldren  are  born  into  the  world  children  of  the  devil, 

lod  there  are  those  who  agi-ee  in  this  belief,  though 

ering  as  to   the  remedy  ;  who  hold  that  the  siwcial 

I  only  instmment  for  their  conversion  into  God's 

'  Iren  is   itaiitism ;  and  they   believe  that  there  is 

1  to  the  ministers  of  the  Ciiurch  the  power  of  coii- 

Evering  in  that  Sacrament  the  Holy  Spirit,  wliich  cHeds 

\u  woodrons  change.     I  know  not  that  I  have  inis- 

rprcM.iit«nl  this  view ;  I  do  not  tlitnk  I  have,  yet  I  say 

t  least,  that  if  a  minister  really  believes  he  has  tlua 

:,  tlien  it  is  only  with  (liar  and  trembling  that  Ito 

1  approach  the  font  in  which  he  is  about  to  baptiieu 

d.     Hut,  let  U3  try  this  view  by  the  ]>assage  befutu 

:  if  this  view  Ik  true,  then   the  Apostle,  in  saying 

t  be  thankod  God  he  had  not  baptised,  tbankeil  God 

;  regenerated  any :  he  rejoices  that  ho 

nveived  Uie  Spirit  oi  God  to  any  one  liut 

1  {jSuiu,  ami  the  household  ui'  atvphu, 
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And  all  this  merely,  lest  he  should  perchance  lie  unjer 
the  slander  of  having  made  to  liimself  a  party  I  If  we 
reject  this  hypothesis  as  impossible,  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  view  we  liave  alluded  to  rests  on  no  scriptural  basis. 
We  pass  on,  lastly,  to  consider  the  compromise  which 
Paul  refused  to  make :  he  would  make  none,  either 
with  the  Jews  in  their  craving  after  Signs,  or  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  longing  after  Wisdom.  For  fifteen 
hundred  years  forms  and  signs  had  been  the  craving  of 
the  Jews.  St.  Peter  even  had  leanings  in  the  same 
direction.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  wlierever  there 
is  life,  there  wJl  be  a  form  ;  but  wherever  a  form  is,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  must  be  life  ;  St.  Paul  stood 
firm  —  Not  Signs,  but  Christ.  Neither  would  he  make 
any  compromise  with  the  craving  after  an  intellectual 
religion.  There  was  a  diametrical  contrast  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Grecian  spirit:  one  seemed  all 
body,  and  the  other  all  mind.  The  wisdom  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks,  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds  — 
speculative  philosophy,  and  wisdom  of  words  —  elo- 
quence. Men  bow  before  talent,  even  if  unassociated 
with  goodness,  but  between  these  two  we  must  make 
an  everlasting  distinction.  When  once  the  idolatry  of 
talent  enters,  then  farewell  to  spirituality ;  when  men 
ask  their  teachers,  not  for  that  which  will  make  them 
more  humble  and  God-like,  but  for  the  excitement  ot 
an  intellectual  banquet,  then  farewell  to  Christian  pro- 
gress. Here  also  St.  Paul  again  stood  firm  —  Not 
Wisdom,  but  Christ  cioicified.  St.  Paul  might  have 
complied  with  these  requirements  of  his  converts,  and 
then  he  would  have  gained  admiration,  and  love  —  he 
would  have  been  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  then  he 
Nv:ould  have  been  false  to  his  Master  —  he  would  have 
been  preferring  self  to  Clirist. 
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L,ECTURE    V. 


I:i  th«'  course  of  our  exposition  of  this  Epistle,  wo 
I  ]ia%-c  liamt  the  original  cnnstitudnn  of  Corinthiau  societr, 
■And  luvtj  ascurtained  the  state  of  tlio  reli^ous  parties  in 
I  that  ciiy  at  the  time  ^t.  Paul  wrate.  We  liave  seen 
I  tbat  the  ApuitJu  I'aul  rtsfused  to  make  a  compromise 
I  with  eiihiT  of  iliesc  parties  ;  it  remans  for  us  now  to 
I  cooaidur  lint  the  subject  which  be  resolved  to  dwell 
I  niwn,  ood  then  the  rusultt  of  that  teaching  on  the  dil- 
I  fnvDt  classic  oC  his  hi^rurs.  His  subject  was  —  "  Ciirist 
I'Crtieifitid."  The  expression,  ''preaching  Clirist,"  is 
■  iferjr  much  misunderstood  by  many  jwirsons.  It  is, 
1  thureioru,  incumbent  on  us  to  endeavor  calmly  to  un- 
I  tlttntand  wlmt  the  Aj>ostie  meant  by  this.  We  say, 
I  then,  tliat  to  preach  Clirist  is  to  preach  Christianity, 
I  that  is,  the  Doctrines  wliich  He  taught.  In  Acts,  xv. 
I  £l,  we  read,  "  Moacs  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city 
I  tbcm  tluit  pruacli  him."  Tho  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
I  Kwt  the  ^ruacliiiig  of  Moses.  Preaching  Clirist  is  setting 
I  fortli  tlbk  Doetriniis  iji  contraKlistlnctJuii  to  those  of  the 
I  Wild  J.  Tht'  World  says — Resent  an  injury;  ChrLtt 
I  says  —  Forgive  your  enemies.  If,  therefore,  we  prcacii 
I  KorgivonuM,  are  wo  not  thereby  preat^^hing  Christ,  even 
I  tlw^li  no  distinct  ui>ntion  may  be  mode  of  his  Divinity 
I  itr  ml  tlte  doctrine  of  tlie  Atonement  ?  In  tlie  fjermoit 
I  ttu  the  Mount  tliere  is  contained  no  reference  to  any  on  i 
•pcciai  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  we  should  call  it ; 
I  nor  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  there  found  one  word 
I  respecting  the  loctrlne  of  the  Aloiiement;  but  if  we 
I  tiUce  tiiu  Sermon  or  this  Epistle,  and  simply  work  out 
I  the  truths  thiirein  contained  —  tell  us,  hl'u  we  not  there- 
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by  preaching  Christ?  To  preacli  Goodness,  Mercy, 
Truth,  not  for  the  bribe  of  heaven  or  from  the  fear  ot 
hell,  but  in  the  Name  of  God  the  Father,  is  to  preach 
Christ. 

Once  more,  this  expression  implies  preaching  Tnith 
in  connection  with  a  Person :  it  is  not  merely  Purity, 
but  the  Pure  One  ;  not  merely  Goodness,  but  the  Good 
One  that  we  worship.  Let  us  observe  tlie  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  preaching:  fii'st,  because  it 
makes  religion  practical.  The  Greek  teachei's  were 
also  teacliing  Purity,  Goodness,  Truth ;  they  were 
strivuig  to  lead  men's  minds  to  the  First  Good,  the 
Fu'st  Fau\  The  Jewish  Rabbis  were'  also  endeavoring 
to  do  the  same,  but  it  is  only  in  Christ  that  it  becomes 
possible  to  do  this  effectually.  The  second  advantage 
in  preaching  Christianity  in  connection  with  a  Person 
is,  that  it  gives  us  something  to  adore,  for  we  can  adore 
a  person,  but  we  cannot  adore  principles.  There  is  im- 
phed  in  this  expression,  "  preaching  Christ  crucified," 
the  Divine  nature  of  Himiility.  Paul  would  not  preach 
Christ  as  a  conqueror,  although  by  that  he  might  please 
the  Jews,  or  yet  as  a  philosopher,  in  order  that  he  might 
satisfy  tlie  Greeks ;  he  would  only  preach  Him  as  the 
humble,  crucified  Man  of  Nazareth. 
^  We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  results 
of  this  teaching  on  the  several  classes  of  his  hearei-s.  To 
the  Jew  it  was  a  stumbling-block,  something  over  wliich 
he  could  not  pass  ;  the  Jew  could  not  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, unless  accompanied  by  signs  and  miracles  to  prove 
that  it  was  from  God.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  foolish- 
ness, for  the  Apostle  spoke  to  them  as  an  uneducated, 
uncultivated  man ;  and  they  missed  the  sophistry,  the 
logic,  and  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  their  professional 
orators.  Neither  could  they  see  what  advantage  his 
teacliing  could  be  to  them,  for  it  would  not  show  them 
how  to  form  a  statue,  build  a  temple,  or  make  a  fortune, 
wliich  things  they  looked  upon  as  tlw  chief  glories  of 
life.  But  there  was  another  class  on  whom  his  words 
made  a  very  different  impression.  They  are  tliose  whom 
the  Apostle  describes  as  "  the  Called."    To  them  Christ 
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was  the  Power  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  He  does  not 
mean  to  assert  here  the  doctrine  of  Election  or  Pre- 
destination ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  this  callmg 
was  in  respect  of  inward  fitness,  and  not  of  outward 
advantages.  God  prepares  the  heart  of  man  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel  —  that  is  God's  blessed  plan  of 
elsxtian. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

November  2, 1851. 

1  Corinthians,  iii.  1-10.  —  **  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto 
you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ.  —  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat:  for  hitherto 
ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able.  —  For  ye  are 
yet  carnal:  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and 
divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  .'  —  For  while  one  saith, 
1  am  of  Paul ;  and  an(>thcr,  I  am  of  Apollos ;  are  ye  not  carnal  ?  — 
AY  ho  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
lioveil,  oven  Jis  the  Lord  gave  to  evnry  man?  —  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  —  So  then  neither  is  ho 
that  plantctli  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase.  — Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are  one; 
and  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labor.  —For  we  arc  laborers  together  with  God:  yc  are  God's  hus- 
bandry, ye  are  God's  building.  —  According  to  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  m:ister-bailder,  I  have  laid  the  foundation, 
and  another  buildeth  thereon.  But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereupon.'* 

The  two  former  chaptei's  of  tliis  Epistle  refer  to  St. 
Pa\irs  ministry  Vliile  at  Corinth,  wliere  there  existed 
a  church  made  up  of  very  pecuHar  elements.  The  first 
of  these  was  Roman,  and  composed  of  freedmen,  througli 
whose  influence  society  became  democratic.  The  sec- 
ond element  was  Greek,  refined,  intellectual,  inquisitive, 
and  commercial,  and  this  rendered  the  whole  body  rest- 
loss,  and  apt  to  divide  itself  into  parties.  In  addition  to 
these  was  the  Jewish  element,  which  at  this  time  had 
defcenerated  into  little  more  than  a  reliijion  of  the  senses. 
Prom  all  this  there  arose,  first,  a  craving  for  an  intellec- 
tual religion  —  appealing  merely  to  taste  and  philoso- 
phical perceptions.  But  St.  Paul  refused  to  preach  to 
them  eloquently  or  philosophically,  "  lest  the  Cross  of 
Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect."  St.  Paul  knew 
tliat  the  human  heart  often  rests  in  eloquent  expression 
of  religious  sentiment,  instead  of  carrying  it  on  into  re- 
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[giotis  action.  For  stvong  feelings  often  evaporate  in 
I  words.  Strong  expressions  about  selt^crificc  or  aelf- 
I  denial,  about  a  Ufe  sustained  high  above^tiie  world, 
I  ofV'ii  satisfy  the  heart  and  prevent  it  from  rising  to 
I  llio  grate  talked  about ;  wliereas  Christianity  is  not  a 
I  Cro^  but  a  Life,  and  men  who  listen  to  a  preacher 
I  only  to  iiod  an  intellectual  amusement,  or  pictures  of 
I  an  ideal  existence,  are  not  thereby  advanced  one  step 
I'tieaivr  to  the  high  life  of  a  Christian. 

Secondly.  From  tlie  Jewish  clement  there  arose  a 
I  craving  for  a  religion  of  signs ;  and  St.  Paul  refused 
^to  ti3ach  by  signs.  He  would  not  base  Christianity 
I  upon  mirKcIes,  or  external  proo^ ;  because,  truth  is  its 
1  Kvidcnee,  and  the  soul  alone   must  be  the  jiidgo 

whether  a  truth  is  from  God  or  not.  Miracles  address 
I  the  senses,  and  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  tliirst ;  and 

t  vrerv  preposterous  to  say  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
Ltuach  ciin  detenuint*  accurately  of  Divine  truth  while 
UHk  tual  cannot ;  that  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  Is 
■■•n  unerring  jude;e,  while  the  soul  alone  is  not  hiiallible 

■  ill  its  ili>ciaiona.    For  "  the  natural  man  (understandeth) 
■.ivoeivelli  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they 

n/w  foolishness  unto  him." 

"  Uowbuit  wo  s])eak  wisdom   among  them  that  ai-c 

■  periect,  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  woHd,  but  the  wis- 
I'Ouni  of  God,  which  is  hidden  in  a  mystery." 

A  third  consoqaenco  of  tliis  pecmiar  constitution  of 

'  Curinthian  society  was,  its  Party  spirit.     This  arose 

out  of  its  democnUio  character.     Faction  dues  not  lend 

a  aocioty  in  wluch  classes  arc  indiapntably  divided  be- 

^nJ   anpcal,   as   b   the  case  in  Hindustan.     Whore 

I  supurionty  is  nnque^tioned  between   class   and   class, 

'  rivalry  will  exist  only  between  individuals.     But  where 

(Ul  are  Ity  social  position  equal,  then  there  will  beastru^- 

I  gl«  for  BUpcriority ;  for  in  God's  world  there  is  not  one 

I  monotony  of  plains  without  lulls,  nor  a  human  society 

o  dead  level  of  equality.     There  is  an  above,  and 

LtlHiTi!  is  a  Mvw.     Theiv  are  angels,  princij)alities,  pow- 

t  there;  and  here,  orders,  degrees,  and  ranks.     And 

■  difficulty  in  social  adjudicature  is,  to  dctormino  wha 
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ought  to  be  the  leaders,  and  who  are  to  be  the  led ;  to 
abolish  false  aristocracies,  and  to  establish  the  true. 
Now,  to  sa^  that  tliis  is  what  men  aim  at,  is  to  say  that 
dispute,  faction,  pai'ty  spirit,  animosity  must  exist  till 
that  real  order  is  established  wliich  is  called  tlie  King- 
dom of  God  on  eartli ;  in  which  each  person  is  in  his 
right  place,  and  they  only  nile  who  are  fit  to  rule. 
To-day,  therefore,  our  subject  will  relate  to  this  third 
consequence ;  and  I  shall  speak  of  St.  Paul's  spii*itual 
treatment  of  the  Corintliian  Church,  in  a  state  of 
faction. 

I.  His  economic  management  of  Truth. 

II.  His  depreciation  of  the  Human  in  the  march  of 
progress,  by  his  manifestation  of  God  in  it. 

I.  His  economic  management  of  Truth. 

I  use  this  word,  though  it  may  seem  pedantic,  be- 
cause I  find  no  other  to  answer  my  purpose  so  well ;  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  times  of  the  eai'ly  Christian 
Church :  "  Economic,"  when  used  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  a  household,  means  a  frugal  use  of 
provision  in  opposition  to  extravagant  expenditure.  An 
economist  apportions  to  each  department  the  sum  neces- 
sary, and  no  more. 

And  in  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  Truth,  economy 
means  that  prudent  distribution  which  does  not  squan- 
der it  uselessly  away,  when  it  can  do  no  good,  but 
whicli  apportions  to  each  age,  and  to  each  capacity,  the 
amount  it  can  turn  to  good  account.  It  implies  a  pru- 
dent, wise  reserve.  Now  the  principle  of  this  we  find 
stated  in  the  second  verse,  "  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat."  And,  although  in  its  application 
some  erroi's  might  be  committed  by  withholding  truths 
which  should  be  grafted,  and  by  failing  to  distribute 
them  at  the  I'equired  time,  still  the  principle  is  a  sunple 
and  a  true  one.  For  different  ages,  dift'ei'ent  kinds  of 
food.  For  childhood,  or  "  babes  in  Christ,"  milk.  For 
them  that  are  of  full  age,  or  who  have  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning both  good 'and  evil,  "  sjtrong  meat.'\  But  reverse 
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and  tbo  child  becomes  sick  luid  fuvered.  And  the 
rcouini  of  this  is,  that  what  is  stiength  to  the  man  in 
injanf  to  the  child  —  it  cannot  beai-  it. 

Tlw!  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  (.^all3  "strong  meat," 
if  Uuffht  at  first,  would  dot«r  from  fiirther  diaciiJealiip ; 
aod  Onrist  expressi^  the  same  tiling.  "  No  man  put- 
tolh  a  pif-ce  of  new  cloth  onto  an  old  garment,  for  the 
iwit  is  nuMlu  worse.  Neither  do  men  put  nuw  wine 
intu  old  bottl«!i,  else  the  battles  break,  and  tlio  wine 
niflDMii  out."  Now  this,  remember,  was  said  immo- 
dklidjr  atur  the  disciplos  of  John  had  askod,  why  Jcaus 
had  not  tauglit  the  same  severe  lile  (the  type  of  which 
WM  &*tuig)  which  John  had.  And  so,  too,  Christ  did 
not  preach  ttie  Crosa  to  His  disciples  at  Hrst.  The  fii-st 
time  He  did  preafh  it,  it  shocked  them.  For  it  was 
not  until  after  Peter'si  memorable  acknowk'dgmeut  of 
Uim  in  diese  words,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,'  that  He 
roTvalcd  to  them  His  comiJjg  death,  whicli,  even 
tbpD,  rt-eulted  in  a  kind  of  revolt  against  Him,  dmwing 
from  Prtttr  the  exclamation,  "  This  be  far  from  thee. 
Lord.' 

^illleh  a  case  of  defection  actually  did  occur  in  the 
tHihavior  of  the  Toung  Ruler,  who  foi-ccd,  as  it  were, 
tnm  Christ  a  dinerant  metliod  of  procedure.  At  first, 
JcHU  would  have  given  him  mere  moral  duty.  "  Thou 
knoweat  tin)  Oommandmenta,  Do  nut  commit  adultLTy, 
du  itoi  kill."  Uiit  not  aatistied  wiili  this,  he  asked  tor 
Perfection.  "  VVliat  lack  I  yot?"  And  then  thoro 
mc  nullung  lefl  but  to  say  —  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
pt  ami  «-ll  that  tlmu  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
ciitno  and  follow  Me."  For  observe,  "  strong  meat '' 
dous  ttot  moan  high  doctrine  sui-b  us  Election,  Re^en- 
cratioa,  Justification  by  Faith,  hut  '•Perfection:" 
fittuog  dvinands  on  Self,  a  sevi-ro,  noble  Life.  St.  Paul 
taoffht  tli>-  Coriiitliians  all  the  Doctrine  liu  had  to  teach, 
but  not  all  the  concAptions  of  the  Blesseil  Life  which 
he  knew  of.  Ho  showed  them  that  leaving;  the  prin- 
ripka  of  doctrine,  tll*y  were  to  keep  Ihemselves  in  the 
Lora  fif  Christ,  and  ira  strengthened  more  and  more 
with  Ui«  bnirit  in  thu  inner  man, 'crowing  up  unto 
ui^  ^  all  uiing*.    Hot  ail  tltb  L^  OEfpuea.    And  so 
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of  the  weak,  we  must  be  content  to  ask  honesty :  jus- 
tice, not  generosity,  not  to  sell  all,  but  simple  morai 
teaching.  .  "  Thou  knowest  tlie  Commandments." 

With  a  child,  we  must  ask  not  sublime  forgiveness 
of  injuries :  that  which  would  be  glorious  in  a  man,  in 
a  boy  would  bo  pusilhinimity ;  but  you  mtist  content 
yourself  at  first  with  proliibitmg  tyranny.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  in  education  than  not  attending  to  this 
principle.  Do  not  ask  of  your  child  to  sacrifice  all 
enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  let  him  learn  first, 
not  to  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  the  disadvantage  or  suf- 
fering of  another. 

Another  reason  for  not  neglecting  this  is,  the  danger 
of  famiharizmg  the  mind  with  high  spiritual  doctrines, 
and  thus  engendering  hypocrisy ;  for  instance,  Self- 
sacrifice,  Self^enial,  are  large  words,  which  contain 
much  beauty,  and  are  easily  got  by  heart.  But  the 
facility  of  utterance  is  soon  talken  for  a  spiritual  state, 
and  while  fluently  talking  of  these  high-sounding  words, 
and  of  man's  or  woman's  mission  and  influence,  it  never 
occurs  to  us  that  as  yet  we  have  not  power  to  live 
them  out. 

Let  us  avoid  such  language,  and  avoid  supposing  that 
we  have  attained  such  states.  It  is  good  to  be  tem- 
perate, but  if  temperate,  do  not  mistake  that  for  self- 
denial  nor  for  self-sacrifice.  It  is  good  to  be  honest,  to 
pay  one's  debts ;  but  when  you  are  simply  doing  your 
duty,  do  not  talk  of  a  noble  life ;  be  content  fo  say, 
"  we  are  unprofitable  servants  —  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do." 

The  danger  of  extreme  demands  made  on  hearts  un- 
prepared for  such  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Ananias. 
These  demands  were  not,  as  we  see,  made  by  the  Apos- 
tles, for  nothing  could  be  wiser  tlian  St.  Peter's  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  representing  such  sacrifice  as  purely 
voluntary,  and  not  compellea.  "  While  it  remahied, 
was  it  not  thine  own  ;  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thine  own  power?  "  But  publtc  opinion,  which  had 
made  sacrifice  faddonahle^  demanded  it.  And  it  was 
a  demand,  like  strong  meat  to  the  weak,  for  Ananif^ 
was  "  unable  to  bear  it." 
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n.  Tbc  second  remedy  in  this  factious  state  was  to 
I  dqjredatc  tho  part  played  by  man  in  tlio  great  work 
I  of  progress,  and  to  exhibit  tlie  part  of  God. 
I       "  ^Vuo,  then,  is  PaoJ,  and  wlio  is  Apollos,  but  min 
I  ivtera  by  wliom  ye  believed  ?  "     "  Ye  are  Go<!'s  hus- 
t  Wudry,  ye  aro  God's  bnil<ling."'     In  all  perio<!s  of  great 
'  lUKJal  activity,  wlieii  society  becomes  conscious  of  itself, 
mud  morbidly  observant  of  its  owti  progress,  there  ia  a 
Iciidcncv  to  cxall  ihc  instnuuent^,  poi'sons,  and  means 
hy  wliicli  it  progresses.     Hence,  in  turn,  kings,  states- 
UK'it,   parliaments:   and   then  education,  science,  ma- 
rhinrry,  and  the  press,  have  had  their  hci-o-worship. 
H«rft,  at  Corinth,  was  a  new  phase, "  minister-worship." 
Ho  marvel,  in  an  age  when  the  nioro  political  progress 
uf  tlic  Race  was  felt  to   be  inferior  to  the  sj^iritual  sal- 
vation of  the  Individual,  and  to  the  puriticatiou  of  the 
Socially,  that  ministers,  the  particular  organs  by  which 
litis  was  carried  on,  should  assume  in   men's  eyes  pecu- 
liar importance,  and  the  special  gifts  of  every  such 
ministvr,  Paul  or  Apollos,  be  extravagantly  honored. 
No  marvel  either,  that  round  the  more  prominent  of 
tlieie,  parti »ins  should  gather. 

Sl  I'aul's  remedy  was  simply  to  point  out  God's 
part,  '*  Yo  arc  God's  husbandrj", '  we  are  only  laborers 
—  dilivrent  only  from  wheels  and  pivots,  in  that  llifi/ 
Jit  tlieir  work  unconsciously,  tec  consciously.  We  oxo- 
cuii!  a  plan  which  we  only  slightly  understand  —  nay, 
iuf<  at  all,  till  it  is  completed,  tike  workmen  in  a  tubu- 
lar bri<lge,  or  men  employed  in  Gobelin  tapcslrj',  who 
catmot  sec  the  pattern  of  their  work  imtil  the  whole  is 
vxccutetl.  Shall  the  hodman  boast?  Conceive  the 
loboror  saying  of  some  glorious  architecture,  Buliold 
my  work  f  oi"  some  |HH,-t,  king,  or  priest,  in  view  of 
gimui  progres  of  the  race,  See  what  I  have  done  1 
Who  is  Paui,  but  a  servant  of  Higher  plans  than  ho 
kouwH?  And  thus  we  come  to  find  that  we  arc  but 
puts  in  a  mighty  system,  the  breadth  of  which  we  c»n- 
iwt  mciuure. 

And  this  is  the  true  inspired  remedy  for  all  party 
tfiiit,  "  He  tliat  planteth,  and  he  Ihat  watcreth,  wen 
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one«"     Each  in  his  way  is  indispensable.     To  see  the 

Eart  played  by  each  individual  m  God's  world,  which 
e  alone  can  play,  to  do  our  own  share  in  the  acting, 
and  to  feci  that  each  is  an  integral,  essential  portion  of 
the  whole,  not  interfering  witli  the  rest ;  to  know  that 
each  church,  each  sect,  each  man,  is  co-operating  best 
in  the  work  when  he  expresses  his  own  individuality 
(as  Paul  and  Cephas,  and  John  and  Baniabas  did) ,  in 
truths  of  word  and  action  which  othci's  perhaps  cannot 
grasp,  tJiat  is  the  only  emancipation  from  partizan- 
ship. 

Again,  observe,  St.  Paul  held  this  sectarianism,  or 
partizanship,  to  amount  virtijally  to  a  denial  of  their 
Christianity.  For  as  Cliristians  it  was  their  privilege 
to  have  direct  access  to  the  Father  thi*ough  Christ ;  they 
were  made  independent  of  all  men  but  the  one  Medi- 
ator Christ  Jesus.  Whereas  this  boast  of  dependenqe 
upon  men,  instead  of  direct  communion  with  God,  was 
to  glory  in  a  forfeiture  of  their  privileges,  and  to  return 
to  the  Judaism,  or  Heathenism,  from  which  they  had 
been  freed.  He  says,  "  While  one  saith  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  another  I  am  of  ApoUos,  ai*e  ye  not  carnal  and 
walk  as  men  ? "  So  that  all  sectarianism  is  slavery 
and  naiTowness,  for  it  makes  us  the  followers  of  such 
and  such  a  leader.  Whereas,  says  St.  Paul,  instead  of 
your  being  that  leader's,  that  leader  is  yours;  your 
minister,  whom  you  are  to  use.  For  "  All  things  are 
yours ;  "  the  whole  universe  is  subservient  to  your 
moral  being  and  progress.  Be  free  then,  and  use  them : 
do  not  be  used  by  them. 

Remark,  therefore,  how  the  truest  spiritual  freedom 
and  elevation  of  soul  spring  out  of  Christian  humility. 
All  this  liberty  and  noble  superiority  to  Life  and 
Death,  all  this  independence  of  Men,  of  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  as  their  masters,  arises  from  this, 
that  "  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  ;  "  that  ye, 
as  well  as  they,  are  servants  only  of  Christ,  who  came 
not  to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  Will  of  Him  who  sent 
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LECTURE    VII. 

NoyjooiHR  9,  1861. 

1  CoBurruiAHS,  ill.  11-23.  —  **  For  other  foundation  oan  no  man  h\j 

than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ Now  if  any  man  build  upon 

this  fbandation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  — 
Ertry  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest :  Ibr  the  day  shall  decl.vi*e 
U,  bOiMuse  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire;  and  ths  fire  shall  try  every 
man^s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  *—  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  ho 
hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  —  If  any  man's  work 
ahall  be  burned,  he  shall  sutfer  loss  :  but  be  himself  shall  be  saved; 
yet  80  as  by  fire.  —  Know  ye  not  tlmt  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  — If  any  man  defile  tlu  tem- 
ple of  Qo'f,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are.  —  Let  no  man  deceive  himself.  If  any  mtiu 
among  you  seemeth  to  bo  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  foul, 
that  he  m\y  be  wise.  —  For  the  wisdom  of  thij*  world  is  fcHlishness 
with  Ood.  For  it  is  written.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  ciafti- 
■Mi.  -^  And  again,  The  Lord  knowsth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that 
thaj  aro  vain.  — Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things 
are  yours; —  Whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or 
life,  or  deith,  or  things  present,  or  thin;;^  to  come;  all  are  yours;  — 
And  je  are  Christjs;  and  Christ  is  God's." 

As  the  last  time  we  treated  of  the  first  ten  verses  ot 
this  chapter,  to-day  we  shall  go  on  to  the  end,  merely 
recapitulating,  beforehand,  the  leading  subjects  wo  wore 
then  led  to  enlarge  upon;  which  were,  first  —  Paurs 
treatment  of  the  Corinthian  Church  when  it  was  in  a 
state  of  schism,  broken  up  into  parties,  one  party  fol- 
lowing ApoUos,  attracted  by  his  eloquence  ;  another 
Paul,  attracted  by  his  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  ; 
anotlier  Peter,  whom  they  looked  on  as  the  cluuuj)ion 
of  the  Judaistic  tendency,  while  another  calkd  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christ.  And  the  schism  which 
thus  prevaile<l  was  no  light  matter,  fur  it  was  not  only 
a  proof  of  carnal  views,  but  it  amounted  also  to  a  'lenial 
of  Christianity.  For  men  emancipated  by  Christ,  and 
given  direct  access  to  Gnrjjto  return  a;^ain  to  allegiance 
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to  men,  and  dependence  on  them,  was  yoltintarily  to 
forfeit  all  Christian  privileges.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  the  difference  in  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  from,  his  treatment  of  other 
Churches.  He  says  to  them,  "  I  have  fed  you  with 
milk,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  meat,  neither 
yet  are  ye  able."  There  is  a  remarkable  differenco 
between  this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Ephesians.  It  is  not  in  the  former  that  we  find  the 
Apostle  speaking  of  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge ;  nor  there  do  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  beauty 
and  necessity  of  self-sacrifice.  These  were  subjects 
too  high  for  them  as  yet,  but  instead  we  find  him  deal- 
ing almost  entirely  with  the  hard,  stem  duties  and 
commandments  of  eveiy-day  life. 

St.  Paul's  twofold  method  of  dealing  with  the  Corin- 
thian Church  in  their  state  of  fiction  was,  — 

1.  Through  an  economic  reserve  of  Truth. 

By  which  we  undei'stood,  that  first  principles  only 
were  distributed  to  feeble  minds,  to  men  who  were 
incapable  of  the  Higher  Life  ;  that  they  were  fed  with 
these,  in  tlie  same  way  as  children,  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing meat,  are  nourished  with  milk. 

2.  The  depreciation  of  the  Human,  through  the 
reduction  of  ministers  to  their  true  position  ;  by  pointing 
out  that  they  were  only  laborers,  servants  in  God's 
world,  only  a  part  of  the  curious  clockwork  of  this 
world  of  His.  Thus  each  would  be  a  part  of  one  great 
Whole,  each  would  be  called  upon  to  work,  as  essentia] 
to  this,  but  not  to  exhibit  his  own  idea ;  each  would 
best  preserve  his  own  individuahty,  when  most  acting 
as  a  fellow-worker  with  God. 

Now  observe  1  Here  was  a  true  notion  of  Christian 
unity  as  opposed  to  schism.  "  He  that  planteth,  and 
he  that  watereth,  are  one."  And  this  is  the  idea  I  have 
so  often  given  you  —  imity  in  variety.  St.  Paul  did 
not  say  you  are  wrong,  you  ought  to  be  all  of  one  way 
of  thinlang.  No  ;  he  said  ratfiier,  there  is  one  truth, 
the  ritualistic  truth,  in   St.  Peter's  and   St.  James's 
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mmd ;  there  is  another,  tlie  truth  of  Cliri^tian  Liberty, 
whk'Ii  I  k'aeli  you ;  llipre  is  another,  the  trutli  of  grat-o 
and  beauty  in  Apollos,  and  all  t'lgeOiei-  build  up  ,i 
Chnn-ii.  And  he  made  use  of  two  metaphoi^,  tb-awn 
frnin  agriculture  and  architecture.  How  footisli  it 
wmild  bo  to  dispute  about  the  respective  merits  of 
jilaniiiig  and  watering !  Could  there  be  a  harvest 
whJiout  eitlier  ?  How  foolish  to  talk  of  the  superiority 
of  capital  over  labor,  or  labor  over  capital  I  Could 
anytliiiif  bo  done  without  both?  And  again,  who 
would  fuvam  in  areliit(M;ture  of  a  discussion  about  the 
romponuive  iai[>ortance  of  tlie  fotui<lation  and  the 
Hipvntiucture  1  Are  not  both  necessary  to  each  other's 
perfection?  And  so  to  dispute  whether  the  Gospel 
aocurdtnt;  to  Sl  Paul  or  St.  James,  ia  the  right  Gospel, 
\a  rait  tlie  latter  "  Sii-arainca.  Epistola,"  b  to  neglect 
the  majtistic  entirenoss,  and  the  unity  of  the  truth  of 
God.  And  obsenx,  St.  I'anI  did  not  saj,  aa  many  now 
would  fay^  you  must  attain  unity  by  givuig  un  yqnr 
own  t-iews,  and  eaeh  one  holding  the  same,  lie  did 
not  say.  Mine  are  right,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
and  Foti!r  must  follow  me  ;  but  he  said  tlint,  whatever 
hcoune  of  tlieir  pMi'ticnIar  views,  they  wero  to  rejoice 
in  tliii  —  not  that  they  were  Christians  of  a  particxilar 
kiiul,  but  that  they  bad  a  common  Christianity.  Tliero 
wan  and  could  bo  but  One  Foundation,  and  Iio  who 
wiirkcd.  whctJier  as  builder  or  architect,  on  this,  was 
oQo  with  all  the  rest.     The  chapter  concludes  with  — 

I.  An  aildrois  to  ministers. 
II.  To  congregations. 

I.  To  ministers.  "  Let  every  man  take  liccd,  how 
lu*  boildL-th  thereupon  ;  for  other  foundation  can  no  man 
Uy  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  First, 
th™,  ministers  are  to  preach  as  the  foundation  — 
Chriirt. 

aitv,  k't  n^  protest  against  nil  party  uses  of  tliia  ex- 
[■T'CHMm.  The  preacliiug  of  Christ  means  simply,  tha 
g  of  Clirist.     itucollcct  what  Paul's  own  Chris* 
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tianity  was.  A  few  facts  respecting  his  Redeemer's 
life,  a  few  of  liis  Master's  ])recept3,  sucli  as,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  tlian  to  receive,*'  out  of  which  he  educed 
all  Clirisdau  principles,  alul  on  which  he  built  that  noble 
superstructure  —  his  Ei)istles.  Remember  how  ho 
sums  all  up.  "  That  I  might  know  Him,  and  the  power 
of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  suflfer- 
ings,  being  made  confonnable  unto  His  death."  Hia 
Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection,  working  daily  in  us^ 
**  being  made  manifest  in  our  body."  And*  again y 
"  Ever  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Settle  it  in  your  hearts ;  Christianity  is 
Christ ;  understand  Him,  breathe  His  Spirit,  compre- 
hend His  mind :  Christianity  is  a  Life,  a  Spmt.  Let 
self  die  with  Christ,  and  with  Him  rise  to  a.  life  of  holi- 
ness :  and  then,  whether  you  are  a  Minister  or  minis- 
tered to,  you  need  not  care  what  discussions  may  arise, 
nor  how  men  may  dispute  your  Clu'istianity,  or  deny 
your  share  in  the  Gospel.     You  stand  upon  a  rock. 

Next,  on  this  foundation  we  are  to  build  the  super- 
structure. Christianity  is  a  few  living  pregnant  princi' 
p/csy  and  on  these  you  may  construct  various  buildings. 
Thus  in  doctrine  you  may  on  this  erect  Calvinism,  or 
Anninianism ;  or  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  you  may  build 
on  this  a  severe,  simple  worship,  or  a  highly  ritual  one, 
or  an  imaginative  one  with  a  splendid  cultus.  Or,  in 
life,  you  may  live  on  this  devotional ly  or  actively  ;  you 
may  pursue  the  life  of  the  hermit  of  the  third  century, 
or  of  the  Christian  mercliant  of  the  nineteenth.  For 
Christianity  is  capable  of  endless  application  to  different 
circumstances,  ages,  and  intellects. 

Now,  in  the  words  of  this  twelfth  verse,  observe  that 
there  are  not  six  kinds  of  superstructure,  but  two. 
Gold,  silver,  and  ju'ecious  stones,  which  are  the  materials 
of  the  temple  ;  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  with  which  a 
cotta<ie  is  erected  :  but  in  these  buildino-s  the  materials 
of  each  are  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  in  the 
atter,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Now,  what  do  these 
symbolize  ?  As  I  said  Wore,  perhaps  doctrines  or  sys- 
tems ;  but  more  probably  they  are  to  make  us  recollect 
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1  Uiu  Cliorch  ia  made  up  of  periona  of  different  kinds 
f  character  built  up  by  difllTent  ministers.     Some  of 
,  nltorly  wtirtlilcas  j  sonic  of  silvi-r,  RouniJ,  good, 
Nitnotbrilliaitt  men;  some  of  gold,  cbaractiT^  in  which 
:  ««cins  notliiiig  of  baso  alloy,  true   to  the  very 
T  ;  tome  of  [irecious  atones,  men  in  wliom  git^  ure 
_  D  richly  mingled  with  imeful  qualities,  that  they  arc  as 
■  JBwuU  in  tliu  Kcdcemt-Ts  crown.     And  such  was  the 
pantbor  of  this  Epistle.     It  does  our  heart  good  to  l<nuw 
Eithst  out  of  ottr  Vmil  Humanity,  anything  so  good  and 
lifTvnt  haa  arL^on  its  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
1      iiovr  lltere  t'oUuwa  tVinn  all  this,  the  d<x;trine  of  the 
Itewdudablenccis  of  Work.     All  were  one,  on  the  om* 
l.fbundation,  yet  St.  I'ttuI  modifies  tins:  they  were  not 
l,«Ill^  in  EOt'li  n  senso  thiit  ull  their  work  ^rns  vqiitilly 
I  TaJaaUe,  for  "  every  nmn  shall  i-eceive  his  own  rewaitl, 
■rronUng  la  his  labor."     It  is  incredible  that  the  niei-o 
theolugiai)  deti-nding  the  outworks,  writing  a  book  un 
tliv  Evidfnee^  of  Cfiri^tianily,  or  elaborating  n  theolog- 
ical BVslum,  shall  bo  as  bles&ed  as  he,  who  has  hmiwred 
aiMl  tlihilcj  with   Chiist,   and   like   Christ.   suHi*rcd. 
'•T.I   *it   on    the  rifsht  hand   and    im  the   h'ft  of  iln' 
FaUicr,"  can  bi-  given  but  to  them  who  h.tve  dnuik  of 
t.'ltrut'n  cup  of  Sclf-sacrilioe,  and  been  baptized  with  U  is 
Baptii'tu  of  Sufiering.     Nevertheless,  each  in  Ins  own 
Way  Uiali  gain  the  exact  recompense  of  what  ho  has 
dime.       Therefore,    Christian    men,    work    on  —  jour 
work  is  not  in  vain.     A  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the 
name  iil'a  dtwiple,  shall  not  lose  its  itiwanl. 

TlM^^u  b  al.vi  here  a  distinction  between  the  trurh  of 
wiirk  and  iu  Miicerily.  In  tliat  day  nothing  -Hbati  stand 
but  wliat  b  true  ;  but  the  sincere  worker,  even  of  mi- 
irue  work,  shall  be  sawd ;  "  If  any  man's  work  shall  be 
bumMl,  he  shall  sulTer  Ioki:  but  he  himself  shall  be 
■avTiI ;  j-cl  w>  a*  by  iirc."  Sincerity  shall  save  him  in 
tbat  ilay,  hut  il  cannot  acert^dit  his  work.  Hut  what  irt 
Ihi*  day?  When  ia  this  day?  Generjdly  sneaking, 
w<3  aay  tltat  it  is  Time ;  but  more  particularlv  tlie  Trial 
(by,  whicli  t5%-cry  advent  is,  and  ei>]K'cIa]ly  Ino  hut:  iu 
WBicb  iiuthiog  will  endure  but  what  is  re-il.     Notlung 
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gilfled  or  varnished  will  remain,  but  only  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver  ;  and  these  only  so  far  as  they  are 
unmixed ;  for  just  as  fire  burns  straw,  so  must  all  that 
is  not  based  on  the  truth  perish.  Then  the  elaborate 
systems  of  theology,  built  by  our  subtle,  restless,  ovei^ 
refined  intellcctvS,  shall  be  tried  and  fbimd  worthless. 
Then  many  a  Church  order,  elaborately  contrived,  shall 
be  foimd  sometliing  unnecessarily  added  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  overlaying  it.  And  then  many  a  minister,  who 
has  prided  himself  on  the  nmnber  of  his  listeners,  will 
be  strii)ped  of  his  vain-gloiy,  if  the  characters,  which  he 
has  produced,  be  found  wanting ;  if  that  which  seems 
to  be  souls  won  for  God,  turns  out  to  be  only  hearts 
won  for  self.  Yet  here  a  consolation  is  given  to  us, 
"  Yet  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  but  so  as  by  fire ;  "  and 
this  is  the  comfort.  Sincerity  does  not  verify  doctrine, 
but  it  saves  the  man  ;  his  person  is  accepted,  though  his 
work  perish.  Hence  we  trust  that  many  a  persecutor 
like  Paul  shall  be  received  at  last ;  that  many  a  bigot 
like  James  and  John,  desiring  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven,  shall  obtain  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly. 
lie  shall  be  saved,  while  all  his  work  shall  be  destroyed, 
just  as,  to  use  St.  Paul's  metaphor,  a  builder  escapes 
from  his  house  which  has  been  burnt  over  his  head,  and 
stands  trembling,  yet  safe,  looking  on  his  work  in  ruins, 
"  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.'' 

II.  An  address  to  congregations. 
1.  A  warning  against  all  Ministers,  who  should  so 
teach  as  to  split  the  Church  into  divisions.  "  Know  yo 
not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  Grod 
is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." 

Let  us  consider  in  what  sense  the  word  "  holy  "  is 
used.  The  Bible  often  speaks  of  things,  not  as  they  are 
actually  in  themselves,  but  as  they  exist  in  God's  Idea. 
So  it  declares  of  Hmnanity,  that  it  is  "  very  good ;  " 
saying  it  of  man,  but  not  of  men,  wno  are  often  very 
bad.     And  so  also  the  representation  of  the  Church  is  a 
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tiling  wholly  idea],  "  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
rach  thing;"  whereas,  actuul  L-liurchea  are  infinitely 
below  this  ideal.  Now  obspi-ve  that  St.  Paul  calls  all 
in  the  Coriothiaii  Church  *'  holy,"  and  this,  tijough  ho 
knew  ihnt  some  were  even  incestuous  —  nay,  thuugli  hi? 
I  nysinlhe  veryvorse  whoru  he  calls  tliem  holy,  that  soino 
tnt^ht  be  detiled,  and  soma  destroyed.  Anil  lioncc  it 
follows  that  we  have  no  right  to  divide  our  con^ptita- 
tions  into  regenerate  and  unrfgcnerati;,  worldly  and  nn- 
worldly,  Christian  and  un-ChrisCian.  Iliin  who  doeth 
thii  "  shall  God  destroy."  Woe,  thea-fore,  to  that 
minirter,  who  by  arbitrary  distinctions  respecting  world- 
Ubcm  for  instance,  and  unworldliness,  so  divides  the 
Cburch  of  God ;  making  the  religions  into  a  party, 
oftvn  making  sad  hearts  which  God  has  not  made  sad, 
and  nursing  a  set  of  Pharisees  into  a.  delusion  that  thei/ 
mn  a  Church  o£  God,  because  they  follow  some  Paul  or 
nme  Apollos. 

2.  A  warning  against  secterianlsm,  on  tlie  ground  of 
Chriuian   Uberty.     "  Therefore   let  no  inun  glory  in 
men,  for  all  lliinga  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come;  all  oreyonrs."     Man  enters 
thii   world,  finding   himself  in   the  midst  of  mighty 
Forces,  stronger  uian  bimsclf,  of  whicli  lie  seems  tlio 
mort  and  prey.     Uut  soon  Christianity  reveals  to  liim 
God's  living,  pi-rsonal  Will,  winch  makes  these  tilings 
co-opcffatit  for  his  gooil.     And  so  he  learns  his  own  free- 
will, and  iiM'S  tliem  as  the  sailor  does  the  ^^'inds,  which 
M  be  n»es  tlieni  become  hia  enemies  ov  his  friends, 
Tb«n  it  is  that  he  is  emancipated  from  the  iron  bond- 
L'fli^   to  drcum^itances :   then  all  things  ore   his  —  this 
■VtMTellous  Life,  so  full  of  endless  meiining,  so  pregnniit 
|iritli  infinitu  onportimities.     Still  more,  Dentli,  which 
to  come  IiIk!  h  tyrant,  commanding  him  when  it 
will.     Death  is  tiis  hi  Christ,  his  minister  to  lead  him  to 
iHi^ter   Life.     Paul    is    his,   to   teach    him    freedom. 
'•  ApoQus  liis,  to  animate  him  with  Ids  eliiqiienre.     Cephiw 
Ids,  to  firu  him  with  his  courage.     Every  author  his, 
to  uniNUt  to  him  his  treasures. 
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But  remark,  that  St.  Paul  refers  all  this  to  the  uni- 
versal Law  of  Sacrifice.  All  tilings  are  ours  on  this 
condition  —  that  we  are  Christ's.  Tlio  Law  which 
made  Christ  God's  has  made  us  Christ's.  All  things 
are  yours,  that  is,  serve  you  :  but  they  only  discharge 
the  mission  and  obey  the  law  involuntarily,  that  you  aro 
called  on  to  discharge  and  obey  voluntarily :  the  great 
law,  which  makes  obedience  IMessedness,  the  law  to 
which  Christ  was  subject,  for  Christ  "  was  God's."  So 
that,  when  the  law  of  the  Cross  is  the  law  of  our  being, 
when  we  have  learnt  to  surrender  oui'selves  ;  then,  and 
then  only,  we  are  free  from  all  tlungs  :  they  aro  ours, 
not  we  theirs  :  we  use  them,  instead  of  being  crushed  by 
them.  The  Christian  is  "  creation's  heir."  He  may 
•ay  triumphantly,  "  The  world,  the  world  is  mine  I  ** 
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LECTURE    VIII. 

NOTEMBEB  16,  1851. 

I  GoaucTHiAKS,  iv.  1-7.  —  **  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  min* 
•  iittem  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  tho  mysteries  of  God.  —  Moreover  it 
U  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  bo  fuund  faithful.  —  But  with 
me  it  is  a  very  smull  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's 
jodgment;  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  —  For  I  know  nothing  by 
mynelf;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  :  but  ho  tliat  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord.  —  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsers  of  the  hearts  :  and  then  shall  every  man 
have  praise  of  God.  —  And  these  thmgs,  brethren.  I  have  in  a  tigure 
transferred  to  myself  and  to  Apollos  lor  your  sakes;  that  ye  might 
learn  in  us  not  to  think  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no 
one  of  you  be  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  —  For  who  maketh 
thoe  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ?  Now  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou 
hadst  not  received  it  ?  •* 

The  fourth  chapter,  like  tlie  tliird,  divides  itself  into 
two  sections.  From  the  fii'st  to  the  seventh  verse, 
nn  address  is  given  to  a  congregation.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  8t.  Paul  addresses 
ministers.  To-day  our  subject,  comprised  in  the  first 
six  verses,  is  the  true  estimate  of  the  Christian  ministiy. 

Now  the  Christian  ministry  may  be  either  over- 
gloriHed  or  imdervalued,  and  in  correction  of  both  these 
errors,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Let  a  man  account  of  us  as  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  God.*' 

We  consider  then, 

I.  Tho  undue  glorification  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
II.  The  depreciation  of  the  same. 

I.  The  Christian  minister  may  ])e  glorified  or  mado 
«n  idol  of  in  two  ways,  by  party-worship  of  tho  man^ 
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or  by  attaching  a  mystical  or  supernatural  power  to  the 
office. 

1st,  then,  by  the  worship  of  the  man.  This  was  the 
particular  danger  of  the  Corinthians,*  as  we  see  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  6th  verse  of  this  chapter.  In 
pronouncing  his  judgment  in  this  verse,  St.  Paul,  with 
great  delicacy,  selects  himself  and  ApoUos  for  his  in- 
stances, because  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  rivalry 
between  them,  for  ApoUos  was  of  the  same  school  oi 
thought  as  himself.  He  speaks  of  his  own  party,  and 
that  of  his  friend,  as  worthy  of  censure,  in  order  not 
to  blame  by  name  other  parties,  and  the  sectarian  dis- 
ciples of  other  teachers  in  Corinth.  And  yet  how 
natural  I  Let  us  take  these  cases  as  specimens  of  all. 
Paul  and  ApoUos  each  taught  a  truth,  that  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls.  St.  Paul  preached  one,  as 
we  know,  which  he  called  "  my  Gospel,"  one  peculiarly 
his  own.  Such  is  the  case,  too,  with  an  inferior  minis- 
ter. Each  man,  each  teacher,  now  as  then,  reveals  to 
his  hearei^s  that  truth  which  has  most  filled  his  o^vn 
soul,  and  which  is  Jiis  peculiarly  because  it  most  agrees 
with  his  character.  Well,  this  truth  of  his  commends 
itself  to  kindred  spirits  in  his  congregation :  it  expresses 
their  difficulties,  it  is  a  flood  of  Ught  on  many  a  dark 
passage  of  their  history;  no  wonder  that  they  view 
with  gratitude,  and  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on  venera- 
tion, the  messenger  of  this  blessedness. 

And  no  wonder  that  the  truth  thus  taught  becomes 
at  last  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  truth  proclaimed  by 
him.  First,  because  every  man  has  but  one  mind,  and 
must,'  therefore,  repeat  himself.  And,  secondly,  be- 
cause that  which  has  won  attachment  from  his  congre- 
gation, can  scarcely  be  made  subordinate  in  subsequent 
teaching  without  losing  that  attachment ;  so  that,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  apparent  consistency,  partly  to  avoid 
offence,  and  partly  from. that  conservatism  of  mental 
habit?,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  break  through 
systems,  nunisters  and  congregations  often  narrow  into 
a  party,  and  hold  one  truth  especially.  And  so  far 
they  do  well ;  but  if  they  shall  go  on  to  hold  that  truth 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  truths,  so  fer  as  they  do 
that,  it  is  not  well ;  and  nothincj^  is  more  remarkably 
thau  the  titter  and  jealous  antagonism  with  which 
party-men,  who  have  reached  this  point,  watch  all 
other  reliffious  factions  hut  their  own.  And  then  the 
sectarian  work  is  done ;  the  minister  is  at  once  the  idol 
and  the  slave  of  the  party,  which  he  rules  by  flatter- 
ing its  bigotry,  and  stimulating  its  religious  antipa- 
thies. 

Now  St.  Paul  meets  this  with  his  usual  delicacy: 
"  These  things  I  have  m  a  figure  transferred  to  myself 
and  to  Apolfos  for  your  sakes,  that  ye  may  learn  in 
us  not  to  think  of  men  more  highly  than  it  is  written, 
and  that  no  one  of  you  may  be  pufi'ed  up  for  one 
a^nst  another."  And  not  for  Corinth  only,  but  for 
all  who  were,  or  should  be,  his  brethren  in  Christ,  did 
St.  Paul  transfer  these  tilings  to  Apollos  and  himself — 
for  have  I  not  given  you  a  Home  history?  —  the  exact 
and  likeliest  history  of  many  an  English  party,  which 
began  with  a  truth,  and  then  called  it  the  truth  ;  flat- 
tering one  another,  and  being  "  puffed  up  for  one 
against  another,"  and  manifesting  that  with  all  their 
high  professions,  they  were  "  carnal,  and  walked  as 
men."  But  here  let  us  observe  the  glorious  unself- 
ishness of  this  noble  Apostle.  Think  you,  there  was 
•no  fire  of  ambition  in  his  heart  —  that  ardent,  fiery 
heart  ?  An  Apostle,  yes  —  but  not  exempt  from 
temptation :  with  the  feelings  and  passions  of  a  Man  ! 
Do  you  unagino  he  did  not  perceive,  what  is  so  evi- 
dent to  us,  the  opportvmity  within  his  grasp,  of  being 
the  great  Leader  in  the  Corinthian  Church?  Think 
you  that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  which  is  so  dear 
:<>  many  a  priest  and  minister  in  our  day —  the  power 
>f  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  people,  the  power  of 
having  his  every  word  accepted  as  infalHble? 

Yet  hear  this  suijlime  teacher.  "  I  am  a  minister,  a 
steward  only.  Who  is  Paul?  I  dare  not  be  a  party- 
leader,  for  1  am  the  servant  of  Him  who  came  to  make 
«il  one.  He  that  watereth,  and  he  that  planteth,  are 
all  one  —  tliey,    even   those   Judaizing   teachei*s,  who 
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named  themselves  after  Peter,  are  all  servants  with  me 
of  Christ." 

2d.  Another  mode  of  undue  glorification  of  the  min- 
istry :  by  attributing  supernatural  powers  and  imaginary 
gifts  to  the  office.  Now  this  mode  was  quite  diftlBrent, 
apparently,  from  the  other ;  so  much  so,  as  plainly  to 
mark  a  party  in  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  it  was  far 
more  necessaiy  to  warn  some  men  against  tliis  view, 
for  many  who  would  have  refused  submission  to  a 
Man,  would  have  readily  yielded  it  to  an  Office.  Many 
will  refuse  obedience  to  one  standing  on  his  per- 
sonal gifts,  or  party  views ;  but  when  one  claiming  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  and  pretending  to  the  power  ol 
miraculous  conveyance  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  in  Baptism, 
or  pretending,  in  shrouded  words  of  mystery,  to  trans- 
fonn  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  very 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  or,  declaring  that  he  has 
an  especial  power  to  receive  confession,  and  a  miracu- 
lous right  to  forgive  sins,  therefore  claims  homage  from 
the  congregation ;  then,  grave  men,  who  turn  (Con- 
temptuously from  the  tricks  of  the  mere  Preacher,  are 
sometimes  subdued  before  those  of  the  Priest.  And 
yet  this  is  but  the  same  thing  in  another  form,  against 
which  St.  Paul  contended  in  Corinth ;  for  pride  and 
Vanity  can  assume  different  forms,*  and  sometimes  ap- 
pear in  the  very  guise  of  Humility.  Power  is  dear  to 
man,  and  for  the  substance,  who  would  not  sacrifice 
the  shadow?  Who  would  not  depreciate  himself,  if 
by  magnifying  his  office  he  obtained  the  power  he 
loved  ? 

We  have  heai*d  of  Bernard,  who,  professing  to  be 
unsecular,  yet  ruled  the  secular  affairs  of  the  world. 
We  have  heard  of  men,  who,  cut  off  from  human  af^ 
fections,  and  crushing  them  relentlessly,  have  resigned 
every  endearment  in  life,  who  nevertheless  reigned  in 
their  sackcloth  with  a  power  which  the  imperial  purple 
never  gave.  Affecting  to  live  apart  from  human  J^olicy, 
and  human  business,  they  spread  their  influence  through 
every  department  of  hiunan  thought  and  life,  and  gov- 
ernment.    To   appear  more  than  human,  to  seem  a 
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Vipiritual  being,  above  their  fellow-raen ;  for  this,  men 
P  formerly,  as  well  as  now,  have  purted  witli  all  tliat 
.  best  in  our  humanity,  its  tciiderest  affections,  Ita 
.  innocent  relaxations,  and  its  most  sacred  and 
I  kindliest  enjoj-ments.  History  afibrds  innumerable  ex- 
R  ambles  ut'  this. 

IT.  The  depreciation  of  tlie  Office. 

There  it  a  way  common  enongli,  but  not  specially 

R  slloded  to  here,  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Chnn'h 

out  Christ  is  viewed  simply  in  connection  with  an  K»- 

I  tablisiuncnt  ns  a  very  useful  regidation,  on  a  par  with 

e  iiutitutions  of  the  MagiBtr.icy  and  the  Police.     In 

light  the   minister's  chief  duty  is  to  lecture   the 

l^ind  uf  all   the   thousand   texts  which  bear  on 

1  existence  to  preach  from  only  two,  "  Render 

tear  tho  things  which  are  Cxsar's,"  and  '*  Let 

/  soni  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  to  be  the 

tmunrur  and  regulator  uf  the  dillerent  charitable  in- 

stitaU<ms  in  the  town  and  village,  and  to  bless  the  rich 

ft  bonquttl.     Thus  the  oHice  is  simply  considered  a 

IpnjfiMsiun,  ajid   tlie    common    term   "living"  is   tJie 

■mt  exposition  of  the  dignity  in  which  it  is  held.     It 

^i-liviiig"  for  tho  yonnger  branches  of  noble  houses, 

Risdvance  for  the  sons  of  those  of  a.  lower  gr^de 

JMmifest  any  extraordinary  aptness  for  learning. 

jfno,  through  Uie  ministry,  may  riso  to  a  higher 

poadon  in  social  life. 

In  this  view  a  degrading  compact  is  made  between 
the  Minister  and  Society.  If  lie  will  not  interfere  with 
abuses,  but  leave  things  as  they  are :  if  he  will  lash 
only  the  vices  of  an  age  that  is  ffone  by,  and  tho  heresies 
of  o<:A«r  churches :  if  lie  will  teach,  not  the  truth  that 
\*  welling  up  in  his  own  soul,  but  that  which  the  con- 
ulum  of  llie  world  pronounces  to  be  the  Truth  — 
a  ahall  there  be  shown  to  him  a  certain  considem- 
n ;  not  the  awful  reverence  accorded  to  the  Priest, 
»  U^ctionatu  gratitude  >-!elded  to  the  Christian 
t  tlio  half-rcspectfid,  condescending  patron- 
QUieft  from  men,  who  stnnd  by  the  Cliurch 
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aB  they  would  stand  hy  any  other  old  time-honored 
Institution  ;  who  would  think  it  extremely  ill-bred  to 
take  God's  name  in  vain  in  the  presence  of*  a  clergy- 
man, and  extremely  unmanly  to  insult  a  man  whoso 
profession  prevents  his  resenting  indignities. 

Now  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  Ai)Ostle's  view,  '*  Let 
a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  tlie  ministers  of  Christ," 
and  at  once  vou  are  in  a  different  atmosphere  of 
thought. 

Tliese  tilings  are  not  essential  to  the  position,  for  that 
may  cease  to  be  respectable.  Society  may  annihilate  a 
Church  Establishment,  but  yet  that  wliich  is  essential 
in  the  ofKco  remains :  the  minister  is  still  a  minister  of 
Christ,  a  steward  of  tjie  mysteries  of  God,  whose  chief 
glory  consists  not  in  that  he  is  respectable,  or  well-off, 
or  honored,  but  in  that  he  serves^  like  Him,  "  Who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

Lastly,  the  office  may  be  depreciated  by  such  a  view 
as  these  Corinthians  were  tempted  to  take. 

The  Corinthians  measured  their  teachera  by  their 
gifts,  and  in  proportion  to  their  accei)tability  to  them. 
So  now,  men  seem  to  look  on  the  Alinistry  as  an  Insti- 
tution intended  for  their  comfort,  for  their  gratification, 
nay,  even  for  their  i)astime.  Li  this  way  tlie  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  something  like  a  lecture, 
)}rofes8orial  or  popular ;  a  thing  to  be  freely  found  fault 
with,  if  it  has  not  given  comfort,  or  shown  ability,  or 
been  strikino;  or  orifjinal :  a  free  arena  for  li^iht  discus- 
sion  and  flippant  criticism  ;  for,  of  course,  if  a  man  had 
a  right  to  be  an  admirer  of  Paul,  he  had  also  to  be  a 
bhuner  of  Apollos. 

Now  see  liow  St.  Paul  meets  this.  "  With  me  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or 
of  man's  judgment."  He  simply  retiises  to  submit  his 
authority  to  any  judgment ;  and  this  you  will  say,  per- 
chance, was  priestly  pride,  a  chamcteristic  haughtiness. 
Exactly  the  reverse,  it  was  profound  humility.  Not 
because  he  was  above  judgment,  not  because  he  was 
ini'allible,  or  teaching  truths  too  grand  for  them,  but 
because  ho  was  to  bo  judged  before  a  tribunal  far  more 
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awfiil  than  Corinthian  society.  Not  by  man  would  he 
be  judged,  because  fidelity  is  the  chief  excellence  in  a 
steward,  and  fidelity  is  precisely  that  which  men  cannot 
judge.  Thev  can  only  judge  of  gifb,  whereas  the  true 
dignity  of  the  minister  consists  not  in  gifts,  nor  in 
]>ojnilarity,  nor  in  success,  but  simply  in  having  faith- 
fully used  his  powers,  and  boldly  spoken  the  truth 
which  was  in  him. 

St.  Paul  refuses  even  to  pass  judgment  on  himself. 
He  says,   "  I  know  nothing  by  myself."     In  the  com- 
J  luon   ix»ading  tliis  passage  would  seem  to  mean,  What- 

3  ever  I  know  is  not  by  myself,  but  by  a  Higher  Power ; 

but  what  the  translator  meant,  and  as  it  would  even 
now  be  understood  by  our  north-countrymen,  is  this, 
"  I  know  nothing  against  myself,"  ''  I  am  not  conscious 
of  untruth,  or  lack  of  fidelity." 

"  Yet,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  am  I  not  hereby  justi- 
fied: but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord."  Here, 
then,  is  what  St.  Paul  appeals  to,  for  another  Eye  had 
seen,  and  Ho  could  tell  how  far  the  sentence  was  framed 
for  man's  applause ;  how  far  the  unpleasant  truth  was 
soflened,  not  for  love's  sake,  but  simply  from  cowardice. 
Even  the  bold  unpopularity,  that  cares  not  whom  it 
ottends,  may  be,  and  oflen  is,  merely  the  result  of  a 
contentious,  warlike  spirit,  defiant  of  all  around,  and 
proud  in  a  fancied  superiority.  But  God  discerns 
through  all  this,  and  sees  how  far  independence  is  only 
another  name  for  stubbornness  ;  how  even  that  beautiful 
avoidance  of  sectarianism  is  merely,  in  many  Ciises,  a 
love  of  standing  alone  ;  a  proud  resolve  not  to  interfere 
with  any  other  man's  ministry,  or  to  allow  any  man  to 
interfere  with  his. 

In  applying  this  to  our  d^ily  life,  we  must,  then, 
1.  Learn  not  to  judge,  for  we  do  not  know  tlie  heart's 
rocrets.     AVe  judge  men   by  gilts,  or  by  a  correspond- 
iuce  with  our  own   peculiarities ;  but  God  judges  by 
fidelity. 

Many  a  dull  sermon  is  the  result  of  humble  ])owers, 
honestly  cultivated,  whilst  many  a  brilliant  discourse 
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arises  merely  from  a  love  of  display.  Many  a  diligent 
and  active  ministry  proceeds  from  the  love  of  power. 

2.  Learn  to  be  neither  depressed  unduly  by  blame, 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  too  much  exalted  by  praise. 
Life's  experience  should  teach  us  this.  Even  in  war, 
honors  fall  as  by  chance,  with  cruel  and  ludicrous  injusr 
tice ;  often  the  hero,  whom  the  populace  worship,  is 
only  made  so  by  accident.  Oft;en  the  coronet  falls  on 
brows  that  least  deserve  it. 

And  our  own  individual  experience  should  teach  us 
how  little  men  know  us  I  How  often  when  we  have 
been  most  praised  and  loved,  have  we  been  conscious 
of  another  motive  actuating,  than  that  which  the  world 
has  given  us  credit  for ;  and  we  have  been  blamed, 

Eerhaps  disgraced,  when,  if  all  the  circumstances  were 
nown,  we  should  have  been  covered  with  honor. 
Therefore,  let  us  strive,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  tran- 
quil ;  smile  when  men  sneer ;  be  humble  when  they 
praise  ;  patient  when  they  blame.  Their  judgment 
will  not  Lost ;  "  man's  judgment,"  literally  "  man's 
day,"  is  only  for  a  time,  but  God's  is  for  Eternity.  So, 
would  you  be  secure  alike  when  the  world  pours  its 
censure  or  its  applause  upon  you  ?  feel  hourly  tnat  God 
will  judge.  That  will  be  your  safeguard  under  both. 
It  will  be  a  small  thing  to  you  to  be  judged  of  any 
man's  judgment,  for  your  cause  will  be  pleaded  before 
the  Judge  and  the  Discemer  of  all  secrets. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

NoTDon  23, 1S51. 

1  CMUimitASE,  W.  7-21. — "Par  who  makolli  then  U>  'USer  rrom 
wtoUier.'  Bad  wlinl  bust  tbou  tbut  thoa  il'iJat  not  receive?  iioR  if 
thmi  didat  r«orif«  it,  nhj  J«st  thoa  glor}*,  tm  if  thou  batlst  not  re 
eri*«d  III  —  Now  JO  arc  full,  no*  yn  nro  t'leh,  je  hare  roigned  na 
kngi  witlxnit  us;  mil  I  wnitliltaGod  ye  iliil  reign,  tliM  we  also  might 
ni^  sitli  you.  —  For  I  think  Hint  Ood  hath  set  r.>rlh  iis  tlie  Ajiostles 
■art,  M  it  were  >pp(iliileil  In  ileatht  fur  «d  nrs  uiiule  &  9|>«:[iuilc  untn 
Un  ttOTbl.  and  to  uigebi,  sod  lo  men.  —  Wb  are  fbols  fiir  Chriit'e 
mlae,  but  je  are  wise  id  Christ;  we  ore  weak,  but  ;e  nro  strongi  jo 
■n  bonor&ble,  but  we  kTedeapiscd.  —  Eren  unto  this  iirvseot  hour  we 
bod)  Iiongor,  ind  thirel,  and  Kre  nakei],  and  are  biiffetod,  und  hare 
macartMB  dweltiog-plMe :  —  And  labor,  working  with  our  own  bonds : 
M»  nriled,  we  Meat;  being  persecuted,  we  aiilier  it)  —  Being  dft. 
ItnSi,  «o  entmit ;  we  are  mado  as  tbe  fillb  or  tbe  cadJi.  and  are  the 
•ftoonringfif  ail  things  nnio  this  day.  —  I  write  nnt  the^B  tliin(,-a  to 
Aama  jou,  but  m  my  beloved  anus  I  worn  yoo.  —  Fur  thongh  ye 
htre  tea  thotinnd  inslracton  in  Christ,  yet  hare  ye  not  nwny 
bllMr«  :  for  in  Girist  Jdbui  I  hare  begotten  you  through  the  Quspcl. 
—  Wherefore  I  Ijeseeoli  yon,  be  yp  fcllowere  of  mo.  —  For  tlils  onnso 
ba**  I  imr  unto  yun  Timotbmu.  who  is  my  bclored  son,  and  Giitbrul 
t«  Iha  Ijnd,  who  Hhkll  bring  you  into  rcmemhronce  of  my  wnys  nbiob 
b*  ta  Cbrlat,  oe  I  touch  everywhere  in  erery  cburch.  —  Kon  mine  arc 
pwfcl  ap,  na  thoavb  I  would  not  Domo  tn  yon.  —  But  I  will  eiinie  ta 
jtm  eborily,  if  the  Lord  wiU,  and  will  know,  not  tbe  opeech  of  thorn 
wiish  ate  poQed  np,  but  tJie  power.  —  For  tbe  kingilom  uC  God 
1*  ant  in  word,  but  in  power.  —  What  will  ye !  sball  I  come  iiutu 
yoa  wUli  a  rod,  oriii  love,  and  in  the  spirit  uf  meekness?  " 

The  firnner  part  of  this  chapter  is  addressed  to  coii- 
crcpitions,  in  order  that  a  rin;ht  estimate  may  be  formed 
wr  them  of  tho  ministerial  office,  which  neither  on  tho 
ooe  hood  ought  to  be  depreciated,  nor,  on  the  oliier,  to 
be  nttduly  valncd.  We  have  explained  how  St.  I'aul'a 
view  WIU  in  oppodtion  to  all  tcnueneics  to  worship  the 
■UAi,  or  lo  rtiiresent  the  Office  as  magical  or  mysterioiii  ; 
an<I,  on  the  other  hnnd,  his  view  was  in  direct  opposition 
t»  utl  opinions  which  represent  it  ns  a  creature  and  in- 
AJUltiiM)  of  the  State,  or  which  value  it  only  as  a  sphere 
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for  the  exhibition  of  orifts  and  talents.  And  one  defi- 
nition  sufficed  the  Apostle  :  "  Let  a  man  so  accoimt  of 
us  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God." 

And  in  reference  to  that  ricrht,  so  liberally  assumed, 
of  passing  judgment,  of  awarding  praise  and  blame,  of 
criticizing  individual  ministers,  the  Apostle  teaches  that 
the  same  definition  excludes  this  right,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  judgment ;  for  all  that  a  steward  can 
have  of  merit  is  fidelity,  and  fidelity  is  exactly  that  which 
men  ciinnot  judge  —  it  is  a  secret  hidden  with  God. 

Now  this  sin  of  sectarianism  was  not  imputable  to  the 
concrrei^ation  only.  It  was  also  shared  by  their  minis- 
ters.  There  were  those  who  made  themselves  leaders 
of  parties,  those  who  accepted  and  gloried  in  adulation, 
those  who  unduly  assumed  mysterious  powers,  magnify- 
ing their  office,  that  they  might  personally  have  that 
spiritual  ))ower  which  to  most  men  is  so  grateful. 

And  here,  again,  is  shown  the  Apostle's  singular  deli- 
cacy. He  names  none  of  those  leaders,  none  of  those 
who  were  vain  of  their  eloquence  or  gifts.  He  only 
speaks  of  those  who  were  involuntarily  raised  to  the 
headship  of  different  factions :  Christ,  the  Lord  — 
Cephas  —  ApoUos  —  and  himself.  '*  These  things  I 
have  in  a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  to  Apollos 
for  your  sakes :  that  ye  might  learn  in  us  not  to  think 
of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one  of  you 
be  puffed  up  for  one  against  anothc^r."  That  is,  these 
are  named  for  a  general,  not  a  specific  purpose,  that  they 
might  learn  not  to  be  pufied  up  for  aiit/  minister.  And 
just  because  the  accusation  is  not  special,  therefore 
should  it  be  universally  applied. 

*  We  gain  nothing  from  this  chapter  if  we  simply  learn 
the  historical  fact,  that  in  Corinth  there  were  certain 
parties  and  sects ;  and  that  Su  Paul  blamed  that  of 
Apollos,  and  that  of  Cephas,  and  that  likewise  which 
had  formed  round  himself;  unless  we  learn  also  that 
thefo  are  parties  amongst  ourselves  —  one  setting  up 
♦^Jie  Church  against  the  Bible,  and  another  the  iJiblo 
.-^aiust  the  Chui'ch ;  one  calling  itself  the  ''  Evangelical " 
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ptvtf,  par  exeelleneey  affixing  special  terms  to  the 
of  its  reviews  ami  magazines,  aaif  no  other  publiiutiuus 
dcMtrred  the  Dnme  of  Christian  ;  another  party  calling 
itself  "  Anorlo-Catholic,"  as  though  true  Catholicity  was 
not  rather  in  spirit  than  in  ontwanl  form  ;  every  party 
having  its  organ,  its  newspapers  anJ  i-eviews,  full  of 
fiKtion  and  bitterness,  and  Bach  brandinf;  tlie  other  with 
opprobrioa^  names.  And  unless  wo  lejim  tliat  St.  Paul 
wrMiId  liavc  lilamed  w*,  and  taken  our  party  spirit  as  a 
]>roof  that  wo  are  "  carnal,  and  walk  as  men,"  we  ^u\ 
nothing  &om  the  delicacy  of  his  absLiinin||;  fi-om  men- 
tioning namft,  that  he  might  teach  a  yt-neral  principle. 

Another  k^sson,  however,  we  gain.  This  is  an  anony- 
mous ticcasation ;  hat  of  that  rare  kind,  that  not  the 
name  af  the  accuser,  but  of  the  accused,  is  suppi-essed. 
Ifall  liiij  were  anonymous  then,  surely  it  should  be  so 
with  na  now.  Our  accusations  should  bo  personal,  tliat 
i*,  directed  i^inst  ourselves,  for  the  Apostle  names 
himself.  There  should  exist  a  readiness  to  see  onr  own 
bolts,  and  those  of  our  own  Partyor  Church ;  and  not 
odIt  th«  taults  of  other  Pai'ties  or  other  Churches. 

Howover,  tliou^h  St.  Paul  does  not  name  the  men, 
Iw  does  not  leave  them  unrebuked.  He  addresses  them 
in  ft  way  that  they  would  understand,  and  that  all  would 
onderstand  for  whom  comprohension  was  necessary ;  for, 
in  Tcrse  7,  he  turns  to  those  whom  he  had  all  along  in 
mind  :  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ? 
tnd  what  host  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now  if 
ibon  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou 
hadst  not  received  it?"  And  havino;  tints  addressed 
hinwelf  particalnrly  to  congregations,  St.'  Paul,  in  con- 
ehufam,  s{)eaki  especially  to  ministers. 

The  &nt  principle  that  lie  lays  down  is  — 
A  warning  to  those  who  fostered  the  iwraonal  worship 
of  the  ministers  —  that  is,  of  themselves. 
Secondly.    To  those  who  unduly  magnified  the  ofHcc. 

I.  To  «uch  US  fostered  a  personal  worship   of  the 
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The  qualities  wliich  are  requisite  for  the  higher  port 
of  the  ministry  are  —  great  powera  of  B}rnipathy ;  a 
mind  masculine  in  its  power,  feminine  in  its  tenderness ; 
humbleness  ;  wisdom  to  direct ;  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  wliioh  the  Bible  cixUs  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  evil  which  comes  rather  from  ro- 
))ulsion  from  it  than  from  personal  contact  with  it. 
But  those  qualifications  which  adapt  a  man  for  the 
merely  showy  parts  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  of  an 
inferior  order :  fluency,  self-confidence,  tact,  a  certaia 
hifjtrionic  power  of  conceiving  feelings,  and  expressing 
them. 

Now  it  was  ])reciscly  to  this  class  of  qualities  that 
Christianity  opened  a  new  field  in  places  such  as 
Corinth.  Men  who  had  been  unknown  in  their  trades, 
suddenly  found  an  o})portunity  for  public  addresses,  for 
activity,  and  for  leadership.  They  became  fluent  and 
ready  talkers ;  and  the  more  shallow  and  self-sufficient 
they  were,  the  more  likely  it  was  that  they  would  be- 
come the  leaders  of  a  faction.  And  how  did  the  Apostle 
meet  this  ? 

He  had  shown  before  that  Christ  was  crucified  in 
weakness.  Now  he  shows  that  the  disposition  to  idoliase 
intellect  was  directly  opposed  to  this — Christ  the  cruci- 
fied was  the  Power  of  God.  So  far,  then,  as  they 
taught  or  believed  that  the  power  lay  in  gifts,  so  fiur 
they  made  the  Cross  of  none  effect :  "  If  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  '*  (i.  e,  has  the  reputa- 
tion), "  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise." 

But  he  alleges  two  thoughts  in  verse  7,  to  check  this 
tendency.  Christian  dependence :  "  Who  maketh  thee 
•to  diifer '/. "  Christian  responsibility :  "  What  hast  thou, 
that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  " 

This  tendency,  which  the  Apostle  rebukes,  besets  us 
ever.  Even  at  school,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  boyhood, 
we  see  that  brilliancy  is  admired,  whilst  plodding  in- 
dustry is  almost  sure  to  be  sneered  at.  Yet  which  of 
these  two  characters  would  St.  Paul  approve  ?  Which 
shows  fidelity?  The  dull  mediocre  talent  faithfully 
used,  or  the  bright  talent  used  oiUy  for  glitter  and  dii-^ 
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play?  St.  Paul,  in  the  verse  quoted,  crushes  vanity 
by  reminding  us  of  responsibility.  His  method  is  the 
true  one,  for  we  cannot  meet  vanity  by  denying  gifts. 
If  we  or  our  children  have  beauty  of  person,  have  tal- 
cntB  and  accomplishments,  it  is  in  vain  we  pretend  to 
depreciate,  or  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them. 

St.  Paul  did  not  do  this,  for  he  acknowledged  their 
worth.  Ho  said,  "  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." 
He  did  not  sneer  at  eloquence,  nor  contemn  learning  ; 
but  he  said,  These  are  your  responsibilities.  You  are 
a  steward:  you  have  received.  Beware  that  you  be 
found  faithful.  Woo  unto  you  if  accomplishments 
have  been  the  bait  for  admiration,  or  if  beauty  has 
left  the  mind  empty,  or  even  allured  others  to  evil. 
Woe,  if  the  gifts  and  manner,  that  have  made  you 
acceptable,  have  done  no  more.  In  truth,  tliis  inde- 
pcnuence  of  God  is  man's  fall.  Adam  tried  to  be  a 
Cause  ;  to  make  a  Right ;  to  bo  separate  from  God ;  to 
\  enjoy  without  God ;  to  be  independent,  having  a  will 

of  his  own :  and  just  as  all  things  are  ours,  if  wo  be 
Christ's,  so,  if  we  be  not  Christ's,  if  the  Giver  be 
ignored  in  our  enjoyments  and  our  work,  then  all 
Uiinga  are  not  ours:  but  pleasures  are  enjoyed,  and 
giiVs  used  in  the  way  of  robbery.  Stolen  ])leasure8 ; 
stolen  powers ;  stolen  honors  ;  all  is  stolen  when  "  wo 
glory  as  if  we  had  not  received." 

II.  Warning  to  those  who  unduly  magnified  the 
office. 

There  were  men  who  prided  themselves  as  being 
ministers :  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who  exercised 
lonLihip,  authority,  and  reigned  as  kings  over  the  con- 
;^reuations. 

The  Apostle  says,  "  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are 
rich."  Be  it  so.  How  comes  then  the  contrast  ?  *'  But 
God  Iiath  set  forth  us  the  Apostles  last,  as  it  were  ai>- 
{K)inted  to  death ;  for  we  arc  made  a  sjiectacle  unto  the 
world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.''  Now  ])lace  these 
two  verses  side  by  side,  anil  think,  first  of  all,  of  these 
taochen — admired,  flattered,  and  loaded  with  presents. 
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See  them  first  made  rich,  and  then  going  on  to  rule  as 
autocrats,  so  that  when  a  Corinthian  entertained  his 
minister,  he  entertained  his  oracle,  his  infidlible  guide, 
still  more,  liis  very  religion. 

And  tlien,  after  having  well  considered  this  phrase, 
turn  to  contemplate  the  apostolic  life  as  painted  in  tliis 
last  vei'se.  If*  the  one  be  an  Apostle,  what  is  tjic 
other  ?  If  one  be  the  High  life,  the  Christian  life,  how 
can  the  other  be  a  life  to  boast  of  ? 

Remark  here  the  irony :  "  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye 
are  rich,  ye  have  reigned  as  kings  without  us."  And 
again :  "  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are 
wise  in  Christ:  we  are  weak,  but  ye  are  Strong:  ye 
are  honorable,  but  we  are  despised."  It  is  in  vain  we 
deny  these  words  are  ironical.  People  who  look  upon 
Christianity  as  a  mere  meek,  passive,  strengthless,  ef- 
feminate thing,  must  needs  be  perplexed  with  passages 
such  as  these,  and  that  other  passage,  too,  in  Christ's 
lips  :  "  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition."  "  Full  well  !•" 
How  terrible  the  irony  to  call  that  toell  which  was 
most  ill !  The  truth  is,  that  in  Christ,  —  the  perfect 
Human  Nature,  —  the  manlier  and  more  vigorous  feel- 
ings and  emotions  did  not  undergo  excision.  Resent- 
ment, indignation,  these  are  to  be  guided,  controlled, 
not  cut  out.  True  it  is,  that  in  our  practice  they  are 
nearly  always  evil ;  for  does  not  indignation  frequently 
become  spite,  and  resentment  turn  to  malice  ?  Never- 
theless, they  are  both  integral  parts  of  human  nature. 
Our  character  is  composed  of  these  elements.  In  Christ 
they  existed,  how  strongly  I  But  yet  when  he  used 
them  to  rebuke  living  men  they  are  changed  at  once. 
He  blighted  Pharisaism  with  irony  and  terrible  invec- 
tive. But  to  the  actual,  living  Pharisee,  how  tenderly 
did  he  exprass  Himself !  "Simon,  I  have  somewhat 
to  say  unto  thee."  Evil  is  detestable ;  and  the  man 
who  mixes  himself  with  it  is  so  far  obnoxious  to  our 
indignation.  But  so  far  as  he  is  a  man^  he  is  an  object 
of  infinite  pity  and  tenderness. 

And  in  St.  Paul's  irony  we  remark  somewhat  of  tho 
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Mine  cbaracteristics.  It  becomes  even  sarcasm  if  yoii 
will,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  sne«r  in  it.  He  who 
hxi  never  experienced  the  affectionate  bitterness  of 
\avv,  wlio  has  never  knon-n  how  eame»t  irony,  and 
pwunonate  sarcasm,  may  be  tlie  very  languago  or  Love 
m  ita  dec^t,  saddest  moods,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
i-'veii  judpnj;  ibis  passion.  And  remark  how  grace- 
fuHv  it  turns  with  him  from  loving  thon^^h  angi-y  u-ony, 
li>  Itmng  aspiration:  "I  would  to  God  ye  did  reign." 
They  were  making  this  a  time  for  triumph,  wliercas  it 
wu  the  time  for  suffering.  And  St.  Paul  says,  I 
would  the  time  for  relgnine  were  corae  indeed,  for  then 
we  should  bo  blessed  together.  Ye  are  making  a  noblo 
linie  uf  It  with  tliis  playing  at  kings  I  I3e  it  so,  Would 
to  God  that  it  were  not  an  anachronism  I  Would  to 
(fO«i  that  tlic  time  for  trimnph  were  come  indeed,  tliat 
tiwM  liu.'tions  might  cease,  and  we  be  kings  together  t 

See  tlien,  here,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
njcccfiaioR.  The  apostolical  office  is  one  thing;  the 
apottolical  cliaracter,  which  includes  suffering,  is  quite 
■nother  thing ;  often  they  are  totally  opposed. 

And  inst  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  were  not 
his  linctil  descendants,  but  the  inheritors  of  his  faith,  so 
D  ajxistolica]  succession  consists  not  in  what  these 
nselves  upon  —  their  ofBce,  their  thco- 
mts,  their  ordination,  the  admiration  of 
,  tlie  costly  testimonials  of  affection,  which 

I  Bwde  diein  "  rich  ; ''  but  it  consists  rather  in  a  life 
rf  tmth,  and  in  the  Buffering  which  inentably  comes 
M  the  ronlt  of  being  true.  Let  bishops,  let  ministers, 
Id  MC  Dver  remember  this. 

Now,  theretbre,  we  can  understand  the  passage  with 
wltidi  he  ends :  "  WHerefore,  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  me."  Only  do  not  misread  it.  It  might 
■mnd  as  if  Paul  were  inviting  tlicm  to  become  his  fbl- 
Inwrpi,  in.ilend  of  following  Cephas  or  Apollos.  But 
tlmt  would  l>e  to  forget  the  whole  argninent.  To  say 
that,  would  have  been  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  error 
that  he  blamed,  and  to  have  opposed  and  contradicted 
Ms  own  depredation  of  himself;  to  have  denied  avarj 
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principle  he  had  been  establishing.  No:  yon  have 
here  no  mere  partizan  trying  to  outbid  and  outvie 
others;  it  is  not  the  oratory  of  the  platform  com- 
mending one  sect  or  one  society  above  another. 

Paul  is  not  speaking  of  doctrine,  but  of  life.  He 
says  that  the  life  he  had  just  described  was  the  one  for 
them  to  follow.  In  thi9  —  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me/' 
he  declares  the  life  of  suffering,  of  hardship  in  tlie 
cause  of  duty,  to  be  higher  than  tlie  life  of  popularity 
and  self-indulgence.  He  says  that  the  dignity  of  a 
minister,  and  the  majesty  of  a  man,  consist  not  lu 
"  Most  Reverend,"  or  "  Most  Noble,"  fixed  to  his 
name ;  not  in  exempting  himself  from  the  common  lot, 
and  art'ecting  not  to  mix  ^vith  mean  occupations  and 
persons ;  not  in  affecting  that  peculiar  spirituality  which 
is  above  human  joys,  and  human  pleasures,  and  hiunan 
needs.  But  it  lies  in  this,  in  being  not  superhuman, 
but  human ;  in  being  through  and  through  a  man^ 
according  to  the  Divine  Idea :  a  man  whose  chief  privi- 
lege it  is  to  be  a  minister  —  that  is,  a  servant,  a  follower 
of  Ilim  who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  Life  a  ransom  for  many." 
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LECTURE    X. 

ra£  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  ABSOLUTION. 

August  1, 1862. 

3  r*»ur.HiA!5»,  iu  10-11.  —  "To  whom  ye  forgive  anything,  I  forgive 
aIjo  :  ^r  if  [  forgave  anything,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakee 
lorgav«  I  it  in  the  person  of  Christ  —  Lest  Satan  should  get  an 
.  advantage  of  us  ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devioes." 

In  order  that  we  may  more  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Corin- 
thian sinners  by  St.  Paul,  I  have  determined  to  enter 
on  the  question  of  absolution  to-day,  and  have  therefore 
deviated  from  the  direct  line  of  exposition,  and  taken  a 
text  from  the  Second  Epistle,  in  wliich  the  principle  of 
Christian  absolution  is  fully  comprised. 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  refers 
to  a  crime  which  had  brought  great  scandal  on  their 
Church  ;  and  it  seems  that,  instead  of  being  shocked, 
die  Corinthians  rather  gloried  in  their  laxity,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  liberality. 

On  the  offender  the  Apostle  had  demanded  that  a 
severe  punishment  should  fall.  They  were  to  *'  put 
away  from  themselves  that  wicked  person."  But  in 
the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  Epis- 
tles a  great  change  had  taken  place.  The  Corinthians 
had  obeyed,  and  that  in  earnest.  Their  indignation 
and  zeal  liad  been  flioroughly  roused,  and  the  terrible 
treatment  of  society  had  wrought  a  deep  remorse  in 
the  offenders  which  was  threatening  to  pass  into 
despair. 

In  this  Second  Epistle,  therefore,  he  requires  forgive- 
ness, he  reversi»s  his  mode  of  treatment  —  ii.  G,  7.  In 
the  text  he  ratifies  that  forgiveness.     Here,  then,  we 
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are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  &ct  of  Christian  Ab* 
solution.  For,  let  us  clearly  understand :  this  forgive- 
ness was  not  forgiveness  of  an  offence  against  the 
Apostle,  or  against  any  man.  It  was  not  a  debt,  nor 
an  insult  —  it  was  a  crime.  And  yet  though  a  crime 
against  God,  Paul  says,  "  I  forgive  it,  you  must  forgive 
it."  He  did  not  say,  "  He  must  confess  to  God,  per- 
haps God  will  forgive."  Here  there  is  evidently  a  sin 
against  God  forgiven  by  man.  Here,  then,  is  tne  fact 
of  Absolution. 

This  is  our  subject;  one  which  is  a  battle-ground 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  steer  adroitly  a  middle  course  between  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism,  the  first  asserting  an  absolv- 
ing power  in  the  priesthood,  the  second  denying  it  in 
every  shape  and  form  to  any  human  being.  I  shall 
avoid  that  via  media  which,  to  timid  minds,  seems  safe 
and  judicious  because  not  going  into  extremes,  but  which 
docs  yet,  like  all  weak  thmgs,  manage  to  embrace  the 
evils  of  both,  and  the  good  of  neither.  But,  as  on 
other  occasions,  I  shall  try  to  seize  that  deep  truth 
wliich  lies  at  the  root  of  both  views,  and  which  alone 
can  explain  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question. 

First,  then  —  False  conceptions  respecting  Abso- 
lution. 

Secondly.  The  Scripture  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

I.  The  false  conceptions. 

1.  The  first  would  be  a  denial  in  toto  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  in  any  sense.  There  are,  and 
were,  men  who  might  have  objected  to  St.  Paid  as  the 
scribes  did  to  his  Lord  —  "  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth 
sins  also  ?  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  " 
And  observe  there  was  much  truth  in  that  objection  — 
Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ?  And  if  a  man  may 
absolve  another  man,  will  not  sin  be  committed  easily 
and  carelessly  ?  Will  not  the  salutary  effect  of  dread 
and  of  uncertainty  be  done  away  with  ?  How  dan- 
gerous to  remove  the  apprehension  of  punishment ! 
How  fearful  to  send  any  one  to  a  brother  man  instead 
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of  to  God  alone !  These  are  plausible  ilifficultics,  aii  J 
in  great  part  true.  But  still  remember  how  Christ  i-c- 
.  pliol  to  that  objection.  He  performed  a  mirncle  to 
"'  V  thut  ns  He  could  do  the  difficult  thinj;  —  as  lie 
d  say  with  power  —  "  Arise,  and  tiike  up  tliy  bed  anti 
'*  so  He  conid  do  the  more  difficult  —  "Thy  siiu 
1  thee." 

3  often  said  that  by  that  rainicic  He  proveil 
Ihead,  that  Ho  took  them  at  their  word.  "  Ni> 
1  forgive  sins  hut  God,"  See,  then,  I  can  for- 
B ;  therefore  I  am  God.  But  to  read  the  passa-^  so 
itleriy  to  lose  the  meaning.  He  did  not  ssiy  that  Ho 
^ve  aa  God.  He  expressly  said  that  He  ibrgave  aa 
—  "  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
r  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  He  says  milhing  about 
[jjivcness  by  God  in  heaven.  All  He  speaks  of 
eting  the  power  of  for^veness  by  man  on  eartli. 
ktever  we  may  make  of  that  passage,  our  text 
J  ..Wch  cannot  be  twisted.  We  say,  Chi-ist  forgave 
)  Messiah,  not  as  Alan ;  He  did  not  speak  of  a 
wnpsr  belonging  lo  any  son  of  man,  but  to  uie  Son  of 
Han.  Be  it  so :  but  here  is  a  passage  which  cannot 
be  »o  gotovcr.  His  Apostle  Paul,  a  son  of  man,  uses 
vordit  identical  with  His:  "To  whom  ye  forgive  any- 
thing. 1  forgive"  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  concUi- 
suMt,  that  in  some  sense  or  other  human  beings  liave  an 
aliiulving  power. 

'2.  The  second  error  is,  that  which  would  confine  this 
i«>wcr  to  the  Apostles.  "  St.  Paul  absolved — yes:  buf 
St,  pBul  waa  inspired  ;  he  could  read  hearts,  and  could 
■httotvo  because  he  knew  when  penitence  was  real ;  but 
yoa  moat  not  extend  that  to  men  now."  In  reply  to 
Uiia  observation,  take  two  facts.  1.  Wc  have  been 
doiying  for  300  years  that  man'.s  forgiveness  can  be  in 
anr  setwc  an  assurance  of  God's.  Wc  have  fiercely, 
**  Uko  good  Protestants,"  opposed  any  absolving  ^wer 
in  man.  What  has  been  our  success  ?  Surely  it  liaa 
been  failure.  We  linve  said,  "  Go  to  God.  He  forgivea." 
But  men  have  not  gained  rest  or  peace  by  this.  Out  of 
die  TViy  ranks  of  Protestantism  men  and  women  are 
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crjring  —  "  Absolve  me  from  the  weight  of  sin  that  I 
cannot  betu'  alone."  Shall  we  then,  in  ricid  dogmatism, 
cruelly  say,  *'  There  is  notliing  for  you  beyond  this  — 
Go  to  God,"  wliich  we  have  said  a  thousand  times  ?  or 
shall  we  say,  "  It  is  time  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves 
what  real  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  irrepressible 
desire.  However  llome  may  have  caricatured  the  truth| 
let  us  not  fear  to  search  it  out  ?  " 

Again.  Whether  you  will  or  not,  this  power  is  a 
fact ;  for  thus  runs  Cln-ist's  commission  to  His  Church  : 
"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained." Say,  if  you  will,  that  was  a  peculiar  power, 
limited  to  the  Apostles.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  cannot 
bo  controverted,  that  every  day  and  every  hour  Society 
— man,  exerts  this  j)ower.  For  example:  There  are 
sins  after  committing  wliich  Society  permits  a  return ; 
there  are  others  in  which  Society  is  inexorable.  In 
military  life  cowardice  is  branded  with  irrevocable  in- 
famy. Among  women,  another  class  of  sins  admits  of 
no  return.  You  are  permitted  by  the  world  to  defraud 
your  tradesman  ;  debts  may  be  *'  honorably  contracted  " 
which  there  is  no  ability  of  paying :  but  if  a  gambler 
shirks  his  "  debts  of  honor,"  he  has  to  fly  disgmced. 
And  the  results  of  this  are  clear.  A  man  may  be,  in 
military  life,  dissipated,  which  is  morally  as  bad  as 
cowardice ;  a  woman  may  be  selfish  or  censorious,  or 
kill  by  bitter  words  ;  and  yet  tliese  are  faults  not  made 
hopeless  by  Society :  they  leave  room  for  other  excel- 
lences —  tliey  do  not  hllght  character.  But  for  a  cow- 
ard, or  a  *'  daughter  of  shame,"  once  fallen,  there  is  no 
return.  Down,  down,  and  deeper  yet  to  the  deeps  of 
infamy,  must  one  sink  on  whom  Society  has  set  its  black 
nuu*k. 

Here  is  a  fearful  exercise  of  power.  The  sins  which 
Society  has  bound  on  earth  are  bound  ;  the  sins  which 
Society  has  loosed,  are  thereby  robbed  of  a  f)ortion  of 
their  cui'se.  It  is  a  power  often  wrongly  used,  but  still 
an  incontrovertible,  terrific  power.  Even  from  un- 
worthy lips  tliese  words,  "  We  forgive,"  have  an  ab- 
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PaolTtng  power,  like  all  our  other  powers,  capable  of 
I  pcn'ersiuii  and  misuse.  Ami  such  a.  possibility  tlio 
I  AiHwUc  intimates  bcrc  :  "  Ifst  Satan  shnultl  get  ini  iid- 
I  Twitai^  over  m,"  Whnt  lie  mtniit  by  this  uxiiressiun 
I  U  tola  in  tlie  seventli  veree.  For  lio  well  know  liow 
I  die  senlence  of  Sociuty  crushes,  lie  kiiew  how  it 
I  drives,  tint,  into  di^jjumloney,  miiI  how  dcsiKiudency 
I  aveks  a  tcm])oi'ary  rofii^e  in  BupurKtitiun,  aiul  how,  ilLit 
,  biling,  the  soul  passes  into  infidflity,  dcsucrale  and 
m>VTt.  Tbnt  might  bava  been  tlio  career  or  this  man. 
I  Aiul  it  would  have  only  prowd,  that  if  man  will  not 
L  rcoCTiEe  <ir  allow  his  jjower  of  alisolviiif;,  lie  cannot 
I  Iiiiiuer  tlio  efTt^c-ta  and  working  of  bia  ])OWL'r  ol'  binding 
ins  upon  the  character. 

S.  Tlio  third  error  is,  that  which  monopolizes  Absolu- 

ian  for  the  Priesthood.     The  Romiuii^t  claims  this  most 

I  largely,     ile  does  not  confine  it.  to  the  Apostles.     He 

I  WMtirtH  i(  tw  Ibe  privilej^e  of  their  successors.     He  says 

I  that  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  belong  to  ihe  Church 

I  now  ;    by  a  special   right  delegated  to  the  Priesthood 

r«ily.     They  cry  out  tor  the  jtower  of  the  keys.     The 

I  ileoccDdanls   of  the   A[)oslteH   have  power,  and   they 

r  alone,  lo  bind  and  loose.     "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 

r  Hmsj  arc  remitted :  and  wboaesoever  sins  ye  retain ,  lliey 

[  ape  ret*iucd."     Well,  the  question  is.  In  what  sensi-, 

I  and  by  virtue  of  what  jHiwer,  llie  Apostles  did    this  ? 

'  Wts  ueed  no  reply  beyond  the  text.     If  we  can  iiiid  an 

hiHljince  of  their  domg  this,  we  can  understand  the 

nature  of  the  privilege,  and  to  whom  it  extends,     SucU 

an  instance  wu  have  here.     The  Ai'ostle  Paul,  in  ex 

iTojic  of  the  right  so  delegated,  absolves  tiic  CurinlluHit 

slimer.     But  iii)servo,  in  whatever  .sense  he  cluiuied  lh« 

ri^it  for  himself,  in  tliat  eenae  be  aha  claimed  it  fur  the 

wnule   Church.     He   forgave  because   they  did.     Ho 

acka  than  to  forgiw.     He  SRys,  "  for  your  sakcs  furgavo 

I  it."     So  if  the  ApoKlle  Paul  alisolved,  then  the  whole 

Uxir  ako  of  tlitt  Corintliian  Church  absolved. 

n.  Tlie  Principle  en  which  Abisolutiou  if!>l.t. 

It  rests  on  the  modialoriai  charactci'  of  HiimnniLy. 
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**  For  your  sakes  I  forgave  in  ilie  person  of*^  (t.  «.,  il 
the  stead  of)  ''  Christ."  But  understand  that  lie  word 
*'  mediatorial  "  is  used  by  us  here,  not  in  the  theolom- 
cal,  but  the  natural,  popular,  and  simple  sense.  It 
means  that  whicli  is  conveyed  through  a  medium.  A 
mediatorial  idea  is  that  through  the  medium  of  which 
we  apprehend  another  idea.  As,  for  example,  when 
tlic  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  is  told  that  ice,  which 
he  has  never  seen,  resembles  glass,  glass  is  the  mediatorial 
idea  througli  whicli  the  other  becomes  possible  to  him. 
A  mediatorial  dispensation  is  one  which  through  the 
medium  of  things  earthly  conveys  conceptions  otherwise 
unintelligible,  as  that  of  the  soul's  rest  in  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Now,  God  is  knowable 
by  us  only  through  the  medium  of  Humanity.  The 
idea  of  God  is  a  mediatorial  idea.  The  Love  of  God 
would  be  unintelligible  unless  we  had  loving  feelings  of 
our  own,  unless  we  felt  the  love  of  men  to  us.  An 
orphan  who  had  never  seen  his  parents,  nor  known  any 
instance  of  the  parental  relation,  would  be  shutout  from 
the  conception  of  all  those  truths  which  are  conveyed  in 
the  announcement  —  God  the  Father. 

Another  remark  in  passing.  Only  a  man  can  be  the 
express  image  of  God's  Person.  Only  through  a  man 
can  there  be  a  revelation  ;  only  through  a  perfect  man 
a  perfect  revelation.  Here  is  the  principle  of  the  In- 
carnation. And  God's  forgiveness  is  unintelligible, 
actually  incredible,  except  through  the  human  forgive- 
ness which  we  see.  And  if  you  were  to  imagine  the 
case  of  one  to  whom  human  beings  had,  with  no  one 
exception,  been  unrelenting,  then  to  that  one  I  suppose 
God's  forgiveness  would  be  not  only  incredible,  but  also 
inconceivable.  Or,  to  take  a  less  extreme  case.  Sup- 
pose that  this  Corinthian  offender  had  been  met  on  every 
side  with  horror  and  detestation,  had  seen  nowhere  a 
pitying  eye,  in  every  street  had  been  shunned  and 
shuddered  at.  Is  it  not  certahi,  by  the  laws  of  our 
Humanity,  that  this  judgment  of  Society  would  have 
seemed  to  him  a  reflection  of  the  judgment  of  God,  an 
assurance  of  coining  wrath,  a  knell  of  a  deeper  doom  ? 
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I  ihe  other  hand,  wonld  not  tho  forgiveness  of  the 
Siinnthian  society  have  cau§ed  the  hope  of  God's  ibr- 
^reness  to  dawii  iiiNU  hia  heart,  mado  it  seem  passible, 
tnd  by  degrees  probable,  actual,  ccilaiii  ?  And  this  in 
t  proportion,  just  as  the  men  who  so  forgave  were 
oly  men.  The  more  like  God  tliey  were,  the  more 
roald  their  forgiveness  be  a  type  and  assurance  of  God's 
And  also  this  conviction  woiUd  become 
nig«r  in  proportion  ns  this  declaration  was  not  the 
tod  act  of  one  indii'idnal,  wliicli  miglit  seem  to  he 
lotul  partiality,  but  the  act  of  niimy,  of  a  society, 
ibody,  —  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  show  this  historically,  Thi-onghoiit  the  ages, 
^od  has  been  declaring  Himself,  in  His  cliai-aetcr  of 
Ahsolv^r,  Liberator,  Redeemer,  For  tlie  History  of 
""  0  Past  has  not  been  that  of  Man  trying  to  exjiress  Ins 
vli^us  instincts  in  institutions  and  priesthoods,  hut 
f  God  uttering  Himself  and  His  Idea  through  Hu- 

9  is  called  a  Mediator  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hovr  was  this  ?  God  sent  Mosoa  to  deliver 
"  /  am  come  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
Eitiio  Egy])tians."  "I  will  send  Ihrc  unto  Pha- 
And  Moses  understood  his  commission.  Ho 
dew  an  Egyptian,  and  he  sujiposed  that  they  would 
have  ttnderstood  that  he  was  tiieir  liljerator,  that  they 
woolil  have  seen  in  the  human  deliverer  tho  Divine 
Am.     God  wiu  revealing  Hintsell'  through  Mo)«e3  as 

I  A^'cnger  and  Redeemer. 

I  2.  Tlio  Jurlges.  —  Fii^t  of  these  came  Joshua,  whose 

1,  originally  Oshea,  or  Saviour,  had  Jah  added  to 

Ik  ta  make  thia  clear,  that  he  was  a  deliverer  in  whom 

I  to  be  seon  the  Unseen.     A  "  Divine  Deliverer," 

minding  the  peqile  that  lie  was  hut  the  i-epresentative 

r  One  Whoso  prerogative  it  is  to  break  the  rod  of  tho 

u  &.  Tl»  Prophets.     They  developed  another  kind  at 
"  »,  founded  on  no  prescriptive  authority,  but 

'  e  authority  of  Truth.     Tneystood  up  against 
1  fneaU      They  witnessed   against  kingcmfl, 
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priestcraft,  against  false  social  maxims,  against  super- 
stitions, against  all  that  was  enslaving  the  Jewish  soul. 
And  how  did  they  ettect  this  deliverance  ?  They  pro- 
claimed  God  as  He  is.  Their  invariable  prefeie  was 
this,  "  Thus  saith  tlie  Lord.'*  They  fell  back  on  deep 
first  princii)les.  They  said,  that  "  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercv,  to  walk  hnnibly  with  God,"  was  better  than 
pm^ing,  and  lasting,  and  sacrifice.  They  revealed  and 
declared  the  true  Character  of  God,  which  had  become 
inci'edible  to  the  people  through  the  false  glosses  it  had 
received.  And  so  the  Prophet  also  was  the  deliverer  of 
his  pLM)j)le,  loosing  them  from,  not  slaveiy,  nor  political 
oppression,  but  a  worse  bondage,  the  bondage  which 
comes  from  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  wlien  they 
have  ceased  to  be  real.  And  thus  did  they  once  more 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  absohnng  power  of  Humanity, 
when  it  represents  accurately  the  Divine  Mind  and 
Character. 

One  step  further.  There  is  a  slaveiy  worse  than  all 
these  ;  the  jiower  by  which  the  soul,  through  ignorance 
of  (iod,  is  bound  in  sin.  Now  consider  what  the 
Scribes  had  been  doing ;  they  had  reduced  the  teaching 
about  sin  to  a  science ;  they  had  defined  the  nature  and 
degrees  of  sins  ;  tliey  had  priced  eacli  sin,  named  the 
particular  penance  and  cost  at  which  it  could  be  toler- 
ated. And  thus  they  had  represented  God  as  One 
who,  for  a  ceitain  consideration,  miglit  be  induced  to 
sell  forgiveness,  might  be  bribed  to  chnnge  His  "will, 
and  ioririve  those  whom  He  had  intended  to  condemn. 
Therefore  was  One  manifested  who  repivsented  the 
Divine  Character  without  flaw ;  in  whom  the  media- 
torial idea  was  perfect,  in  whom  Humanity  was  the 
exact  pattern  and  type  of  Deity,  in  wlioui  God  ap- 
peared as  tlie  Deliverer  in  the  highest  sense,  where 
every  miracle  manifested  the  Power  to  loose,  nnd  eveiy 
lender  word  the  Will  to  forgive  ;  who  estal)lished  the 
true  relation  between  God  and  man,  as  beiui^  not 
that  between  a  judge  and  a  culprit,  but  as  between  a 
Father  and  a  son.  For  once  the  Love  of  Man  was 
identical  with  the  Love  of  God ;  for  once  Human  for- 
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r  pveiiois  wfts  exactly  commensurate  with  tlie  Divino 
I  iur(;in.-nt:ss :  therelbre  is  He  thi;  one  AUulvcr  ol'  tlie 
Kate ;  Uterelbre  li&a  He,  hecauge  the  Son  ol'  Mun, 
■*  power  un  earlU  to  forgive  siiis;  '*  and,  thei-eibre, 
jvBfy  absolvLT,  to  far  as  lit-  would  free  eotiscioncca  and 
I  characters  tniiii  sins,  miwt  dra^f  Ills  power  out  of  that 
nmu  ilumaiiiiy.  He  cijii  free  only  so  thr  ns  he  repre- 
wnlA  it,  or  as  St.  I'uui  exiiresses  it  lieiv,  "  forgive  m 
Ike  jrertoit  of  Christ;"  that  is,  representatively,  for 
"  ponun  "  means  tiie  eharaeter  suslnined  on  a  stage, 
Vrnich  represents,  ov  is  n  mediiuii  through  wliidi  tiie 
mu  rejirewtitdl  U  eoiiccived. 

Id  con<!|iiait)ii,  let  ua  imiku  two  applications. 
1.  Kroin  the  taet  that  the  whole  Corinthian  Church 
I  •ljHilv(.<d,  leani  that  tlic  power  of  absolution  hetonga  to 
I  t^ftry  man  as  man  —  as  •'  made  in  the  imago  of  God." 
I  It  Iwlongs  in  llie  highesi:  degree  to  llio  man  who  most 
I  trnly  reHecta  tliat  imago,  who  most  tmly  etand^i  in  the 
I  pcnun  of  Christ.  Aio  you  a  rigid  Protestant,  stiffly 
I  coDtent  with  a  misemblo  negative,  atuivlily  satisfied  to 
liwilnist*  forever,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
I  wily '/  "  Well,  remember  first,  that  maxim  of  which 
I  yuu  arc  Ml  proud  wus  used  by  the  Scrilnis  U-'lbre  you  ; 
I  ft  tuperf icial  hall-trulh  it  is,  m  its  depths  false.  Next 
I  moember,  that,  perhaps  every  act  of  yours  b  proving 
I  tbe  caa«  against  you.  If  you  will  not  do  hy  Love  the 
I  aitotri$tff  work  of  the  Corinthian  Chuivh,  yuu  may  by 
I  CBverity  du  Ihu  terrible,  condi^uiniiig  work  of  the  same 
Lobojch  in  darkening  the  light  of  hopu  and  of  God  in 
I  ilie  Kuala  iif  the  errinj',  if  you  represent  God  as  more 
«evepi  under  iho  Clmstian  than  under  the  Jewish  d]»- 
iwoiadon,  or  if  you  represent  Him  as  tJie  Father  of  a 
certain  section  m  consideration  of  tliuir  laith,  their 
lehnrch-mombcrsbip,  their  l>a))tisjn,  or  in  consideration 
Lnf  m^OUnif,  except  His  own  universal  Love ;  or,  if 
V-dutning  in  with  the  fidse  nioxims  of  society,  you  paaa 
Tpraudly  by  the  sinful  iind  the  wandering;  then,  so  far 
*  you  b»ve  darkenetl  the  hope  of  any  soul,  though  you 
f  be  tayinff  loudly,  "'  None  can  torgive  but  GihI  ;  " 
.villi  a  voice  louder  still,  you  will  have  demonstrated 
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The  presiding  bishop  used  to  say,  formally,  "  I  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan."  So  that,  in  fact,  St.  Paul, 
when  he  said  tliis,  meant  —  My  sentence  is,  "  Let  him 
be  excommunicated." 

Our  subject,  then,  is  Ecclesiastical  Excommunication, 
or  leather  the  grounds  upon  which  human  punishment 
rests.  Tlie  first  ground  on  which  it  reste  is  a  repre- 
sentative one.  "In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  wlion  ye  are  gatliered  together,  and  niy  spirit 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  is 
used  here,  then,  precisely  the  same  formula  as  that  in 
Absolution.  "  For  your  sakes  forgave  I  it,  in  the 
person  of  Clirist.''  In  this  place,  "  person  "  is  a  drar 
matic  word.  It  means  the  character  sustained  on  the 
stage  by  one  wlio  represents  another.  So  then,  ab- 
solving "  in  the  person  of  Christ,"  excommunicating 
"  in  the  name  of  Clmst,"  implied  that  Paul  did  both  in 
a  representative  capacity.  Remember,  then,  man  is 
the  image  of  God,  man  is  the  medium  through  which 
God's  absolution  and  God's  punishment  are  given  and 
inflicted.  Man  is  the  mediator,  because  he  represents 
God.. 

If  man,  then,  were  a  perfect  image  of  God,  his 
forgiveness  and  his  condemnation  would  be  a  perfect 
echo  of  God's.  But  in  respect  of  his  partaking  of  k 
fiillen  nature,  his  acts,  in  this  sense,  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect. There  is  but  One,  He  in  whom  Humanity  wai 
completely  restored  to  the  Divine  Image,  whose  for- 
giveness and  condemnation  are  exactlv  commensurate 
with  God's.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  here  is  the 
representative  of  Humanity,  of  that  ideal  man  which 
Clirist  realized,  and  hence,  in  a  representative  capacity, 
it  condemns  and  forgives. 

Again,  as  such,  that  is,  as  representjitive,  human 
punishment  is  expressive  of  Divine  indignation.  Strong 
words  are  these,  "  To  deliver  unto  Satan."  Strong, 
too,  are  those  —  "Yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  wliat 
fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea, 
what  revenge  ! ''  And  St.  Paul  ai)proved  that  feeling. 
Now,  I  cannot  explain  such  words  away,     I  cannot 
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Bi^  the  wrath  of  God  ia  a  Jigarative  expression,  nor 
d««  I  say  the  vengeance  of  tho  Law  is  figurative,  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  sapposo  tliat  punishment  is  only  to 
refonn  anil  warn.  Ihere  is,  unquestionably,  another 
truth  connected  with  it ;  it  is  the  expression  on  eartli 
of  God's  indignation  in  Heaven  against  sin.  St.  Paul 
•ays  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  "  For  he  is  the  Minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wratli  upon  him  that  doeth 
evfl." 

Doabtless,  our  human  passions  mingle  u-ith  tliat 
woni  "  vengeance.''  It  b  hard  to  use  it,  and  not  con- 
ceive of  something  vindictive  and  passionate.  Yet  the 
Biblt!  uses  it,  and  when  onr  hearts  are  sound  and 
healthy,  and  oar  view  of  moral  evil  not  morbid  and 
•entiniental,  we  feel  it  too.  We  feel  that  the  anger  of 
God  k  a  reality,  an  awfiil  reality,  and  that  we  dare  not 
sahstitnta  any  other  esproasion.  There  cannot  be  such 
a  thing  as  perfect  hatred  of  wrong,  and  unmixed  love 
of  tho  wrong-doer.  He  who  has  dune  wrong  has 
idontilieil  himself  with  wrong,  and  lo  far  is  an  object 
of  tndignntion.     This,  of  coarse,  in  infinite  degives. 

In  our  own  d:iy  we  are  accustomed  to  use  strange 
weak  wurds  concorning  sin  and  crime :  we  say,  when 
K  man  does  wrong,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  way  lo 
lutppineeSf  and  that  if  a  correct  notion  of  real  hap- 
nnen  coold  be  given  to  men,  crime  would  cease.  We 
look  oo  sin  as  residing,  not  in  a  guilty  will,  but  in  a 
BHstakon  understanding.  Thus,  tlie  Corintliians  looked 
on  at  this  deed  of  iniquity,  and  felt  no  indignation. 
They  had  some  soft,  feeble  way  of  talking  about  it. 
They  called  it  "mental  disease,'  "  error,"  " mistake  of 
jadgment,'' "  irresistible  passion,''  or  I  know  not  what, 

St.  l*aid  did  feel  indignation:  and  wliich  was  tho 

Shcr  natoro,  think  you  '1     If  St.  Paul  had  not  been 
ignnnt,  could  lio  have  bocii  the  man  he  was  ?     And 
'    this  it  what  wc  shouhl  feel ;  tins  it  is  which,  firmly 
•ested  in  our  hearts,  would   correct  our  lax  ways  of 
▼iewing  injaiticc,  and  our  lax  account  of  sin. 

Obsore,  the  indignation  of  Society  is  properly  rq>- 
(CMOtatiTe  of  the  indignation   of  God.     I  tried  last 
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Sunday*  to  show  how  the  absohition  of  Society  looses 
a  man  from  tlie  weiglit  of  sin,  by  representing  and 
making  credible  God's  forgiveness  —  how  it  opens  him 
to  hope  and  the  path  to  a  new  life.  Now,  similarly, 
see  how  the  anger  of  Society  represents  and  makes 
credible  God's  wmth.  So  long  as  the  Corinthians 
]>otted  this  sinner,  conscience  slumbered ;  but  when 
the  voice  of  men  was  raised  in  condemnation,  and  he 
felt  himself  everywhere  shunned,  conscience  began  to 
do  its  dreadful  woi*k,  and  then  their  anger  became  a 
t3''pe  of  coming  doom.  Remember,  therefore,  there  is 
a  real  i)ower  lodged  in  Humanity  to  bind  as  well  as  to 
loose  ;  and  remember,  that  Man,  God's  representative, 
may  exercise  this  fearful  power  wrongly,  Ux)  long,  and 
too  severely  in  venial  faults,  yet  there  is  still  a  ]K)wer, 
a  terrible  human  ])ower,  which  may  make  outcasts,  and 
drive  men  to  iufamv  and  ruin.     Whosesoever  sins  we 

ft' 

bind  on  earth,  thev  are  bound. 

Only,  therefore,  so  iar  as  man  is  Christ-like,  can  he 
cxerci*<e  this  power  in  an  entirely  time  and  j^erfect  man-* 
ner.  The  world's  excommunication  or  banishment  is 
almost  always  unjust,  and  that  of  the  nominal  Church 
more  or  less  so. 

The  second  ground  on  which  human  jmnishmen tresis 
is  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  "  That  the  spirit 
mav  be  saved  in  tlui  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Of  all  tlie  grounds  alleged  for  punishment,  that  of 
"  an  exam])le  to  others ''  is  the  most  heartless  and  the 
most  unchristian.  In  Scripture  I  read  of  two  principal 
objects  of  punishment :  —  first,  that  which  has  been 
given  already  —  punishment  as  an  expression  of  right 
eous  indignation  ;  the  other,  the  amelioration  of  the 
sinner,  as  is  ex|)ressed  in  the  above  verse.  And  here 
the  ])eculiarly  mi*rciful  character  of  Christianity  comes 
forth  :  the  Church  was  never  to  give  over  the  hope  ot 
recovering  the  fallen.  Punishment  then,  here,  is  reme- 
dial. If  Paul  punished,  it  was  "  that  the  spirit  might 
1)0  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."     And  hence 

♦  Tliis  siil>ject  is  aUn  trcatel  of  in   n   Sorrium  on  **  Al»s(»lntioii,'* 
which  is  pul)liiihed  in  the  third  volume  of  Mi',  ilobcrtsou's  Seruioiuk 
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(pntting  capital  puuisliment  out  of  the  present  qTiestion') 
U)  shut  the  door  of  re]jentance  upon  any  sin,  to  make 
ouUasts  Ibr  ever,  and  thus  to  produce  detpair,  is  con- 
tfuiy  to  the  idi'ii  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  and  alien  fWtm 
Uu  Spirit.  And  so  far  as  Society  does  that  now,  it  Ls 
nut  Cnristiatiixed,  for  Christianitv  never  sacrifices,  as  the 
"TorU-systera  dt>e«,  tl)e  individual  to  the  Society.  Chris- 
tianity Wh  hrou^iiL  out  strongly  the  worth  of  the  single 
M'ul.  Let  us  not,  howttver,  in  trebling  of  this  subject, 
o^erBUite  ihu  matter,  tor  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
titat  example  is  never  a  part  of  the  object  of  punislunent. 
Perhaps  of  (lie  highest  Christinn  idea  of  punishment  it 
H  not.  Yet  in  societies,  where,  aa  the  spirit  of  the  old 
wririd  alill  lingers,  Christianity  can  never  be  ftiUy  carried 
out,  it  inu«t  be  tolerated.  For  example,  the  army  is  a 
soci«4y  wiiicli  is  incompatible  with  the  osistence  of 
Cliri»tianilv  in  its  perfection.  And  here,  too,  we  leam 
t<>  l<«ok  with  iiti  nuders  tan  ding  eye  at  what  else  we  mnst 
blame.  When  we  censure  the  sanguinary  laws  of  tlie 
jauL,  wa  must  remember  that  they  did  their  work. 
Aud  cvcu  iLow,.tlic  severe  judgments  and  animadver- 
Hon*  of  ^oiii.'ty  liav«  their  use.  Christinn  tiiey  are  not, 
iv.jnjiy  of  II  Society  calling  ilaelf  Christinn  they  are  not  ; 
Imii  m.f  till)  .-lyitein  of  a  Society  only  half  Christian,  such 
a*  iiors,  ibey  have  their  exiwdicncy.  Individuals  are 
■orriticvd,  but  Society  is  kept  comparatively  pure,  for 
niaDT  arc  doi«rrcd  from  wrong-doing  by  feiir,  who 
WMiiI.i  !>■■  fI>-liTn-<i  by  no  other  motive. 

'1  ii.'  tlilr.l  LTi'imnd  is  the  contagious  character  of  evil. 
•  A  tAt\<-  Uimn  leavoneththc  whole  lump,"  Olwerve, 
I'll;  <.'vil  sv;t->  not  a  matter  of  example,  but  contagion. 
Scuh  an  one  a^  tliis  incestuous  man  —  wicked,  impt^'nilcnt, 
ouil  uni'UmshM  —  would  infect  tlie  rest  of  the  Churcli. 
A\1w  tity."*  not  know  how  the  tone  of  evil  bns  conmmni- 
ct»ietl  itM-lf  ?  Worldly  minds,  irreverent  minds,  licen- 
ti'MU  tnindft,  leaoen  Society.  You  cannot  be  long  with 
)tt.-rM>Q*  wbo  by  innuendo,  double  meaning,  or  tax  Inn- 
jrua^,  show  an  acijuiuntimcc  with  evil,  without  fueltni; 
Ui  some  degree  assimiluti^J  to  tliuin,  nor  can  vou  easily 
ivtmin  entliusiaim  fur  right  mnongst  those  wfio  detract 
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and  scofF  at  goodness.  None  but  Christ  could  remain 
with  the  impenitent  and  be  untainted ;  and  even  where 
repentance  has  been  deeply  felt,  familiarity  with  some 
kinds  of  vice  unfits  a  man  for  association  with  liis  fellow- 
men.  A  penitent  man  should  be  forgiven ;  but  unless 
you  can  insure  the  remo^'nl  of  the  mental  tdnt,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  fit  for  safe  intimacy.  Perhaps, 
never  in  this  world  again  ;  and  it  may  be  part  of  his 
terrible  discipline  here,  which  we  would  fain  hope  is 
remedial,  not  penal,  to  retain  the  stamp  of  past  guilt  upon 
his  character,  causing  him  to  be  avoided,  though  for- 
given. 

The  fourth  ground  was,  Because  to  permit  this 
would  be  to  contradict  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  "  Ye  are  unleavened."  This  is  the  idea  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  a  body  unleavened  with  evil,  and  St. 
Paul  uses  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  Paschal  Feast. 
It  was  eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  and  every  Jewish 
family  scrupulously  removed  every  crumb  of  leaven 
from  the  house  before  it  began.  In  like  manner,  as  that 
feast  was  eaten  with  no  remnant  of  the- old  leaven,  so  is 
our  Christian  jubilee  to  be  kept.  All  the  old  life  has 
passed  away.  We  may  say,  as  Paul  said  of  the  Cor- 
mthians,  "  Ye  are  unleavened."  A  new  start,  as  it 
were,  has  been  given  to  you  in  Christ ;  you  may  begin 
afresh  for  life.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  conception  of 
the  Church  :  regenerated  Humanity,  new  life  without 
the  leaven  of  old  evil. 

Let  us  distinguish,  however,  between  the  Church 
visible  and  invisible.  The  Church  invisible  is  "the 
general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  First-bom  ''  spoken 
of  in  Hebrews,  xii.  v.  23.  It  is  that  Idea  of  Humanity 
which  exists  in  the  Mind  of  God :  such  as  Paul  de-- 
scribed  the  Church  at  Ephesus ;  such  as  no  Church 
ever  really  was  ;  such  as  only  Christ  of  men  has  ever 
been  ;  but  such  as  every  Church  is  potentially  and  con- 
ceivably.* But  the  Church  visible  is  the  actual  men 
professing  Christ,  who  exist  in  this  age,  or  in  that :  and 

•  See  Mr.  Robertson's  Sermon  on  <<  The  Viotory  of  Faitb,'*  Vol.  m. 
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irch  visible  exists,  to  represent,  and  at  last  to 

the   Chiircii   invisible.     In   the  firet  of  these 

If  tie  Apostle  describes  the  Corinthian  Cliurcb  as 

niteavened ; "  i.  e.  he  says,  Oiat  is  the  idea  of  your  cx- 
isliMice.  In  the  second  sense,  he  describea  tlu'in  as  tliey 
■re,  "  puffed  up,  contentious,  carnal,  walking  as  mem. 

Now,  for  want  of  keeping  these  two  tilings  distinct, 
Iwo  grave  errora  may  be  committed. 

1.  Undae  severity  in  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed. 

'2.  Wrong  purism  in  the  matter  of  association  with 
the  world,  its  people,  its  business,  and  its  amusements. 

Into  the  first  of  these  the  Corinthians  afterwaitls  were 
tampted  to  fall,  refiising  reconciliation  with  the  sinner. 
Into  ihb  the  Chui'ch  did  full,  for  a  period,  in  the  third 
centuTf,  when  Novatian,  laying  down  tlie  axiom  that 
tbo  Rctnal  state  of  tlie  Church  ought  to  correspond  with 
its  iduil  —  in  fact,  declaring  that  the  Idea  of  the  Church 

s  tt«  actual  state  —  very  consistently  with  this  false 
ddinilion,  demanded  the  non-restoration  of  all  who  had 
r  lapsed. 

but  the  attempt  to  make  the  Church  entirely  pure 
raudt  fail :  it  is  to  be  Icfl  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Such 
Ml  attempt  ever  lias  failed.  The  parable  of  the  wheat 
sod  tbtr  tares  makes  it  manifest  that  we  cannot  eradi- 
cate evil  fmm  tlic  Cliurcli  without  tlie  danger  of  de- 
stroying giMxl  with  it.  Oidy,  as  a  Church  visible  she 
muot  M.-]mmt«  from  her  alt  vmble  evil,  she  must  sever 
from  herself  all  such  foreign  elements  as  bear  unmis- 
takable marks  of  their  alien  birth.  She  is  not  the 
Olmrch  invisible,  but  she  represents  it.  Her  purity 
most  be  visiblu  purity,  not  ideal :  representative,  not 
|)crfi.-ct. 

The  aecofiil  error  was  a  misconception,  into  which, 
rnm  die  Apostle's  own  words,  it  was  easy  to  fall ;  an 
over  rigorous  purism,  or  puritanism. 

Tlio  Corinthians  were  to  SD|)nrate  from  the  immoral ; 
but  in  a  world  where  all  were  unmoral,  how  was  this 
prarticable  ?  Should  they  buy  no  meat  becjiuso  tho 
rrHvr  was  a  heathen?  nor  accept  an  invitation  from 
him,  nor  transact  business  with  him,  because  he  was  an 
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Against  an  extension  of  this  principle  he  sedulously 
guards  himself,  in  the  niiitli  and  tenth  verses.  Paul 
says  to  tliem,  You  are  not  to  go  out  of  tho  world, 
only  Uike  care  that  you  do  not  recognize  such  sinners 
by  associating  with  them  as  hroihers^  or  as  fulfilling,  in 
any  degree,  the  Chnstian  idea.  Indeed,  afterwards, 
he  tells  them  they  were  free  to  purchase  meat  which 
had  been  used  in  iieathen  sacrifices,  and  he  contein- 

Elates  the  p(>ssil)ility  of  their  accepting  invitations  to 
eathen  entertainments. 

Lastly,  let  us  apply  the  principles  we  have  now  gain- 
ed to  pmctiral  life  as  at  present  existing:  let  us  see 
the  dangerous  results  of  that  exclusiveness  which  aflects 
the  societv  of  the  religious  onlv. 

The  tiivst  result  that  follows  is  the  habit  of  ju< 
For,  if  we  only  associate  with  those  whom  we 
religious,  wo  must  decide  who  are  religious,  and  tliis 
becomes  a  habit.  Now,  for  this  judgment,  we  have 
absolutely  no  materials.  And  the  lite  of  Christ,  at 
least,  should  teacli  us  that  the  so-called  religious  }>arty 
are  not  always  God's  religious  ones.  The  publicans 
and  the  harlots  went  hito  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  bo- 
fore  tho  Pharisees. 

And  the  second  result  is  censoriousness  ;  for  wc  must 
judge  who  are  not  religious,  and  then  the  door  is  opened 
for  the  slander,  and  the  gossij),  and  the  ciaiel  harshness, 
which  make  religious  cliques  woi'se  even  tlian  worldly 
ones. 

And  tho  third  result  is  spiritual  pride ;  for  we  must 
judge  onr'seJvas,  and  so  say  to  others,  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou."  And  then  we  fall  into  the  verv  fault  of 
these  Corinthians,  who  were  rejoicing,  not  that  they 
were  Christians,  but  Christijuis  of  a  jjeculiar  sort,,  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas.  Had  they  been 
contented  to  feel  that  they  had  a  common  salvation  — 
that  they  had  been  named  by  the  same  Name,  and 
redeemed  by  the  same  Sacrifice  —  vanity  had  been  im- 
possible, for  we  are  only  vain  of  that  wlierein  we  differ 
from  others.  So  we,  too  often  rejoicing  in  thin  dis- 
tinctions, "  they,'* — and  "  wc,"  fall  into  that  sin,  almost 
the  most  hopeless  of  all  sins, — spiritual  pride. 
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»i,  1-12. — "Dftro  my  of  yao,  basing  n  miittpr 
^luist  Bimther,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  nnil  nut  before  the 
maialaf  —  IX)  ye  not  Icaov  tlinl  the  Bunts  aliall  judge  the  wuHilI 
kOfl  if  the  worbl  shnll  be  judgod  by  you,  nre  je  unworthy  to  juilge 
tb*  vmlleM  mattcn  !  —  Kuaw  ye  not  that  «e  shall  judge  angels  ! 
bfnr  tBOah  more  things  that  pertain  lu  this  life* —  [f  them  yc  liux'C 
J/tdgaralr  of  tilings  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who 
M*  Isut  nlninoil  in  the  church.  —  I  speak  to  your  siiume.  Is 
U  to,  that  there  is  not  n  viae  mun  among  yuuT  no.  not  one  thnt 
■hall  be  able  to  judgo  belireon  hia  brethren  !  —  Dut  brolhvr  goelh 
to  Iftv  with  brother,  and  tbnt  before  tlie  iiulielievera.  —  Nnw  Ihure- 
Ibr*  th*ra  u  utterly  a  bult  among  you,  because  je  fjo  Ui  law  one 
wHli  annlher.  Why  do  ye  not  rather  talie  wrong  T  why  do  ye  nol 
vslhtr  vaBer  yonrsplves  to  be  defrauded  !  —  Nny,  jc  do  wtoof;,  nud 
defraud,  uivX  thnt  your  bretbrun. — Know  ye  nut  thut  the  uurightcoui 
•ball  (Kit  inherit  the  Vingdom  of  God ;  Bo  not  deceived  :  neithe* 
fccsleaton.  nor  idolaters,  nor  ailaltercrs,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers 
of  tbenuelTcs  with  nunkind,  —  Nor  tliiorcs,  nor  covetous,  nor 
ilrankanl!.  nor  rcvilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  king' 
dom  of  God. —  And  auch  wero  some  of  you :  but  ye  are  washed. 
bat  7«  are  suiatliied,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
JmoM,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Ood." 

Tma  Ep»Ue  to  the  Corinthians  clifTers  from  the  otlifp 
Kpistlas  of  St.  Paul  in  this,  tliat  instead  of  being  one 
nwsocuti^T  argnmciit  on  connected  subjects,  it  (leitls 
with  a  Ur^  rariety  of  isolntcd  questions  wliicli  the 
Curintltwii  Ciuircb  had  put  to  him  on  some  previous 
occiuion.  Hence  this  Epistle  is  one  of  Cliristian  Casu- 
tatrr,  or  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  (lie 
vmruxu  circumstances  and  cases  of  conscience  which 
•riec  continually  in  the  daily  life  of  a  highly  civilized, 
uiJ  highly  arliHciid  community. 

Tltii  cliaptcr,  the  sixth,  contains  the  Apostle's  jndj; 
Dent  on  two  such  questions. 

I.  The  manner  of  deciding  Christian  quanH^-ls. 
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II.  The  character  of  Christian  liberty,  what  is  meant 
by  it,  and  how  it  is  limited. 

Of  the  first  of  these  only  I  sliall  speak  to-day,  and 
the  subject  ranges  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  verse. 

I.  The  manner  of  deciding  Christian  quarrels. 

It  appeal's  from  this  account  that  questions  arose 
among  the  Corinthian  Christians  which  needed  litiga^ 
tion  :  questions  of  wrongs  done  to  persons  or  to  prop- 
erty. Of  the  former  of  these  we  have  already  met 
one  in  the  fifth  chapter.  These  wrongs  tliey  carried 
to  the  heathen  courts  of  judicature  for  redress.  For 
this  the  Apostle  reproves  them  severely,  and  he  assigns 
two  reasons  for  his  rebuke :  — 

1.  He  desired  a  power  in  the  Church  to  decide  such 
dlfiiculties  for  itself.  These  questions  should  be  tiied 
before  "  the  saints,"  that  is,  by  Church  judicature ; 
and  to  support  this  opinion,  he  reminds  them  that  "the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world."  Let  us  understand  this 
phrase.  Putting  aside  all  speculations,  we  are  all 
agreed  on  this,  and  we  are  drawn  to  a  recollection  of  it 
by  this  Advent  time,  that  this  Earth  shall  be  one  day 
a  Kingdom  of  God.  We  cannot  tell  how  it  may  be 
consummated,  whether,  as  some  think,  by  a  Miraculous 
and  Personal  Coming,  or,  as  others  hold,  by  the  slow 
evolving,  as  ages  pass,  of  Christian  principles ;  by  the 
gi*adual  development  of  the  mustard  seed  into  a  tree, 
and  of  the  leaven  throughout  the  meal.  lint  this,  un- 
questionably, is  true.  Human  society  {^liall  be  thoroughly 
christianized.  "  The  kino-doms  of  this  world  shxill 
b(;come  the  kingdoms  of  the  I^ord  and  of  His  Christ." 
Leo-islation  shall  be  Christian  Icfjislation.  Law  shall 
not  then  be  a  ditterent  thing  from  equity.  And  more, 
a  time  is  ccmiing  when  statute  laAV  shall  cease,  and 
selt-government  and  self-control  shall  supersede  all 
outward  or  arbitrary  law.  That  will  be  the  reign  of 
the  saints.  , 

Let  me  then  pause  and  examine  the  principles,  as 
they  are  declarea  in  Scriptiu'e,  of  this  Kingdom  which 
is  to  be. 
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•*  Tbo  saints  shall  jadge."  Tbo  firstpi-inciple,  then, 
of  tho  kingdom  is  tlie  Supremacy  of  Goodness.  It  ia 
by  holiness  that  tlie  Earth  shall  be  governed  hereafler. 
rat  th«  w«rd  "  judgu  "  in  this  vurse  is  used  in  the  same 
<  ceiuu  us  it  U  used  uf  D<3boi-ah  and  Barak,  and  uthttn 
wbojudgixl  or  ruled  Israel.  So  here  it  ihxiH  not  mean 
~'"^tbe  saints  shall  be  assaisore  with  Christ  at  tho 
f  Judgimont,  but  that  thoy  shall  rule  the  world. 
,  Mivuly  havo  force,  hereditary  right,  talent,  wealth, 
fc'lhtt  nrntocnicies  ul'  the  Earth.  But  then,  in  that 
'  Kingilotn  tfi  coiin.',  goodness  shall  be  the  only  (jonililioii 
of  lapruinucy.  That  la  implied  in  tliis  expression, 
''  Tlu;  -taints  shall  judge." 

Tl»e  8c<^ond  principlo  ia,  that  the  l)est  shall  rule. 
"  The  Aiiostlt-s  sliall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
(  fcwdra  tnbes  of  Israel."  Now,  take  tiiat  litenuly,  and 
iftW  nothing  more  titan  a  coid  barren  tUct.  You 
tr  time  in  investigating  tlioories  about  tlirones, 
1  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes,  ami  the  future 
tnty  of  ttie  Jews.  But  lake  it  in  tlie  spirit  of 
UM  MMH^ru,  and  it  means,  and  typically  expresses,  that 
io  lAut  KIngiluu  the  best  sliiiU  rule. 

The  tliird  principle  is,  that  there  each  shall  have  hia 
iilaca  according  to  his  capacity.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  thia 
m  plainly  Iai<l  down.  Each  man  took  his  position  in 
the  Cliuix'h  of  Christ,  nut  ai'cording  to  his  choice,  but 
according  to  his  charism  or  liis  gin.  A  m:ui  did  not 
Imaine  a  pmphet,  or  a  teacher,  or  an  njmatle,  simply 
lM<::iuue  it  was  his  own  desire,  or  because  it  was  conve- 
ilii*nt  for  bis  |>arcnta  so  to  bring  him  up,  but  because 
God  had  placed  him  there  from  his  capacity  for  it. 
Oln«rro  liore  was  a  now  principle.  Each  man  was  ,to 
dii  tliat  fur  which  he  was  most  htted.  So  in  the  Kin^ 
dniii  to  oonio  we  shall  not  have  ihe  anomalies  which 
nuw  prevail.  Men  iiru  minisltTs  now  who  arc  lit  only 
tu  plouffh ;  men  aru  hiilden  now  in  professions  where 
itu^re  b  no  »cope  for  their  ]>ower» ;  men  who  might  be 
lit  iij  bold  tho  r«i  of  empire  oro  now  weaving  cloth. 
Uut  it  slull  Ix!  altered  tlieiv.  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
^ifif  (|(is  jft.tu  U)  Wuuj^t  abuUL    I  only  say  th«  Bibi* 
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declares  it  shall  be  so ;  and  until  it  is  so  the  Eingdon:  of 
God  is  only  coming^  and  not  come.  The  Aovent  ot 
the  Saviour  is  yet  to  be  expected. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be  hereafter.  And 
it  is  only  in  such  a  belief  that  human  life  becomes  tol- 
erable. For  a  time  arrives  when  our  own  private 
schemes  have  failed,  and  for  us  there  remains  little  to 
l>e  either  feared  or  lioped.  At  that  time  of  life  a  man 
begins  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  weltering  concision  ot 
this  world,  its  wrongs,  its  injustices,  its  cruel  anomalies ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  a  firm  and  deep  conviction  that 
there  is  a  better  future  for  the  Race,  that  the  Son  ot 
God  will  come  to  the  restitution  of  all  things,  who 
could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  case  before  us.  St.  Paul  argues, 
this  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church.  Are  these 
principles,  then,  to  be  altogether  in  abeyance  now?  Is 
this  Advent  to  be  only  a  sickly  dream  without  any  con- 
nection with  Life,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  be  the  shaping 
^irit  of  Life  ?  In  the  highest  spintual  matters  tJio 
Church  shall  decide  hereafter.  Therefore  in  questions 
now  of  earthly  matters,  such  as  in  petty  squabbles  about 
property,  the  least  esteemed  Christian  among  you  should 
be  able  to  decide.  "  I  speak  to  your  shame  ;  "  where 
are  your  boasted  Christian  teachers?  Can  they  not 
judge  in  a  matter  of  paltry  quarrel  about  property  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  mistake  the  Apostle.  Let  us 
guard  against  a  natural  misconception  of  his  meaning. 
You  might  think  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say  that  the 
Corinthians  should  have  ecclesiastical  instead  uf  civil 
courts  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  churchmen  and  clergy 
will  decide  rightly  by  a  special  promise  of  guidance, 
and  heathen  and  laymen  wrongly.  But  this  has  not 
to  do  with  the  case  under  consideration.  It  is  not  a 
question  here  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  but 
between  Law  and  Equity,  between  Litigation  and  Ar- 
bitration. No  stigma  i?  here  affixed,  or  even  implied, 
on  the  fairness  of  the  heathen  magistracy.  The  Roman 
Government  was  most  just  and  most  impartial.  St. 
Paul  only  means  to  say  that  Law  is  one  thing.  Equity 
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mother.  The  principles  of  lieatlien  law  were  not 
pfbristian.  Here  we  meet  with  tlio  <lifficu!ty,  then,  how 
r  Christianity  deals  witli  questions  of  property,  politics, 
r  those  quitrrcls  of  daily  life  which  require  legal  iuter- 
.  A  man  asked  Christ,  "  Master,  speak  to  my 
mtber  that  he  dindc  the  inheritance  with  me."  Aiid 
9  Savioar  refnsod  to  adjudicate  :  "  Man,  who  niatle 
e  a  mler  and  judge  over  you  ?  "  Yet  here  St.  Paul 
lURS  the  Christian  Church  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
e  Redeemer  seems  to  say,  Christianity  has  notliing 
B  (b  with  deciding  quarrels  :  let  them  be  tried  befiire 
I  ap|x>inted  jnc^e,  St.  Paul  seems  to  say  Chris- 
ojty  has  evcrytliinc  to  do  with  it ;  go  not  "before  the 
iatnite.  Contra(lictory  as  these  two  statements 
..  ,  there  la  no  real  opposition  between  thenj. 
Inrist  sail's,  not  even  tlie  Lord  of  the  Church  has  power 
k  ft  t/utige  to  decide  questions  about  earthly  properly. 
ft.  Paul  says,  the  Church  has  Principles,  according  to 
liich  all  such  matters  may  be  set  at  rest.  And  the 
iflavncK  between  the  worldly  court  of  justice  and  tlio 
l|ir»tiftn  court  of  arbitration  is  a  difierence  then  of 
_jnetiical  opposition.  Law  says  you  shall  have  youi" 
Ights  ;  the  spirit  of  the  true  Church  says,  defraud  not 
HIT  neighbor  of  his  rights.  Law  says  you  must  not 
(  wronged ;  the  Church  says,  it  is  better  to  suffer 
rung  tlian  to  do  wrong. 

Wc  ruinot,  then,  but  understand  that  the  difference 
_»ono  of  utter  contrariety  ;  for  the  spirit  in  the  one  case 
litf  I  *'!'  receive  no  wrong  —  in  the  other,  I  will  scru- 
r^hiuHlv  take  care  to  do  none.  In  ajiplication  of  this 
|miteipic,  the  Apoiitle  says:  "Now,  therefore,  there  is 
utterly  a  fault  among  yon,  because  ye  go  to  law  ono 
with  annUier."  As  though  he  had  said  tliiit  skite  ot 
.Bociciy  b  radically  wrong  in  which  matters  between 
nan  and  man  most  he  decided  by  law.  In  such  a  state 
the  remedy  is,  not  more  elaborate  law,  nor  cheaper  law, 
DOT  greater  facility  of  law,  hut  more  Christianity  :  less 
land  cries  about  "Kights,"  more  earnest  anxiety  on 
birtfa  anil  all  sidea  to  do  no  wrong.  For  this,  you  will 
i,  was  in  fiict  the  Apostle's  ground :  "  Now  tliere* 
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fore  there  is  uttxirly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go 
to  law  one  with  anotlier.  Why  do  ye  not  ratlier 
take  wrong  ?  —  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  defrauded  ?  Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and 
that  your  brcthrtm.'*  He  leaves  the  whole  question  of 
arbitration  versiui  law,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  ''  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do 
ye  not  rather  sutler  youreelves  to  be  defrauded  ?  "  w  iiy 
80  ?  Because  to  bear  wrong,  to  endure  —  that  is 
Christianity.  Christ  expressed  tliis  in  proverbial  form  : 
"  If  a  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other.'*  "  If  any  man  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy' coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  And 
now  consider :  Is  there,  can  there  be  any  ])rinciple  but 
this  which  shall  at  last  heal  the  quarrels  of  the  world  ? 
For  while  one  ])arty  holds  out  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
the  other  aj)peals  to  law,  and  botli  arc  well  assured  of 
their  own  rights,  wliat  then  must  be  the  end  ?  "  If  ye 
bite  and  devour  one  another,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  devoured  one  of  another.** 
Whereas,  if  we  were  all  christianized,  if  we  were  all 
ready  to  bear  and  endure  injuri^'s,  law  would  be  need- 
less —  there  would  be  no  cry  of  "  my  rights,  my 
rights,"  you  will  say,  perhaps  —  But  if  we  bear,  wo 
shall  be  wronged.  You  forget,  I  say  if  all  felt  thus, 
if  the  spirit  of  all  were  endurance,  tliere  would  be  no 
wrong. 

And  so,  at  last,  Christianity  is  finality.  The  world 
has  no  remedy  for  its  miseries  but  the  cure  of  its  selfish- 
ness. The  Cross  of  Christ,  the  spirit  oi  that  Sacrifice 
can  alone  be  the  rcijeneration  of  the  world.  The 
coming  Revelation  can  only  be  a  devel(>j)nient  of  the 
last,  as  Christianity  was  of  Judaism.  'J'liere  can  bo 
no  Tiew  Revelation.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.*'  Men 
have  attemi)ted  to  produce  a  peaceful  and  just  state  ot 
socuety  by  force,  by  law,  by  schemes  of  socialism  ;  and 
one  after  anotlier,  all  have  failed :  —  all  must  fail. 
There  remains,  then,  nothing  but  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit  of  the  life  and  death  of  II im  who  conqueivd 
the  world  by  being  the  Victim  of  its  sin. 
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2.  The  last  reason  given  by  the  Apostle  in  rebuking 
a  litigious  and  quarrelsome  disposition  in  the  Corinthian 
Christians  is,  tliat  it  contradicts  the  character  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  tliey  were  merabei's,  A 
true  kingdom  of  Christ  should  bo  altogether  fre^  fiom 
persons  of  this  character.  His  argument  runs  thus  :  — 
You  ask  me  how  quarrels  are  to  be  decided,  except  by 
law ;  how  the  oppressed  are  to  be  freed  from  gross 
oppressors,  except  by  an  appeal  to  legal  justice ;  liow 
ftigrant  crimes  —  such  as  tlxat  condemned  in  the  fifth 
diapter  —  are  to  be  prevented  in  Christians  ?  I  an- 
swer, the  Church  oi  Christ  does  not  include  such 
persons  in  the  Idea  of  its  existence  at  all.  It  only 
contemplates  the  nonnal  state  ;  and  this  is  the  Idea  of 
the  Church  of  Christ :  men  "  washed,  sanctified,  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God."  But  drunkards,  rcvilers,  extortioners, 
covetous  men,  gross  sensualists,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
to  lefnslatc  for  such,  for  such  ouirlit  not  to  be  in  your 
society  at  all.  Regenerate  thieves,  regenerate  liber- 
tines, regenerate  extortioners !  There  is  a  liorriblo 
contradiction  in  the  very  thouirht  ;  there  is  somethin*' 
radically  wrong,  when  such  men,  remaining  in  their 
vices,  are  ima^rined  as  belonirinir  to  the  true  kingdom 
of  God.  This  is  what  you  icere  as  heathens  ;  this  is 
not  what  you  are  to  be  as  Christians. 

And  here  you  observe,  as  usual,  that  the  Apostle 
returns  again  to  the  great  Idea  of  the  Church  of  God, 
the  invisible  Church,  Humanity  as  it  exists  in  the 
Divine  Mind  ;  this  is  the  standard  he  ever  puts  before 
them.  He  snys.  This  y(m  are.  If  you  fall  from  tliis, 
you  contradict  your  nature.  And  now  consider  how 
opposite  tlii*5,  St.  Paul's  way,  is  to  the  common  way  of 
insisting  on  man's  depravity.  He  insists  on  man's 
dijrnitv :  he  does  not  sav  to  a  man.  You  are  fallen,  vou 
cannot  think  a  cood  thouirht,  you  are  hali'  ])east,  lialt 
flevil,  sin  is  alone  to  be  expected  of  you,  it  is  your 
nature  to  sin.  But  he  savs  ratlior,  it  is  vour  nature 
not  to  sin  ;  you  are  not  the  child  of  tlie  devil,  but 
the  child  of  God. 
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Brother  men  —  between  these  two  system)  you  must 
choose.  One  is  the  system  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  baptismal  service  tells  the 
child  that  he  w  a  child  of  God  —  not  that  by  fidth  or 
anytliing  else  he  can  makfe  himself  such.  The  other 
is  a  system  common  enough  amongst  us,  and  well 
known  to  us,  which  begins  by  telhng  the  child  he 
is  a  child  of  the  devil,  to  become,  perhapB^  the  cliild  of 
God.  You  must  choose :  you  cannot  take  both  ;  will 
you  begin  from  the  foundation  Adam  or  the  foundation 
Christ  ?  The  one  has  in  it  nothing  but  what  is  de- 
basing, discouraging,  and  resting  satisfied  with  low 
attainments ;  the  other  holds  within  it  all  that  is  in* 
vigorating,  elevating,  and  full  of  hope. 
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U,  X8S1. 

iura,vL  12-20.  — "All  things  ore  lawful  onio  mo,  bnt  all 

„      «  not  Fipedient :  nil  Uimga  are  lawrul  for  inc,  Inl  I  will  Dot 

le  branght  under  ths  power  of  onj.  —  Ments  for  tlia  belly,  and  tlia 

dl^  fiir  aualM :   but  Ooil  *hntl  destroy  both  it  anil  tliGm.    Now 

'«  body  'a  not  Ibr  tbmicitlion,  but  for  the  Lord;  and  tlie  Lord  hr 

w  body. —  And  God  bath  bolb   raised  up  Iho  Lord,  nnd  will  olsa 

il«»  Dp  u  by  his  own  power.  —  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  ru« 

«  mpmbcra  of  Christ .'  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Cbriat, 

»nJ  nriks  lliein  the  meoibere  of  an  harlot?    Ood  forbid,  —  Wfauir 

w  ye  Dot  that  he  which  is  jointid  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  {  for 

,  MJthhe,  shall  bo  one  Seah.  —  But  he  that  is  joined  unto  the 

I  la  one  spirit.  —  Flee  fornicaliou.     Every  Bin  that  a  man  doetb 

bwltluint   the  body;  hat  he  that  comiuittcth   forni^tiun  sinacth 

~     '  1st  bis  own  body.     What  ?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  Iho 

,  le  of  the  Holy  Gboat  wliioh  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God, 

d  7«  ar«  not  yoar  own  1  —  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  :  therc- 

1  glorlQr  Qm  in  yonr  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  wliioh  ant 


hitvc  (iivitlecl  this  chapter  into  two  branches,  tlie 

relating  to  the  rijiht  method  of  ilef  iding  Christian 

.     <hir  subject  last  Sunday  waa  the  sin  of  a 

iipirit,  and  this  I  endeavored  to  show  in  a  two- 

_■;  —  1st.    As  opposed  to  the  power  lodged  iu 

Christian  Church  to  settle  quarrels  by  arbitration 

priiieiples   of  equity  and   charity,   which   are 

lea   quite    distinct    from    law;    one   being  the 

iciy  to  get,  the  oilier  tlio  desire  to  do  right.     And 

tosanuieo   of  this   (wwer   being   pn?sent  with   the 

■arch  tlien,  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthian  Cliris- 

of  tlic  Advent  Day  when  it  shall  be  compietc  — 

"the  saints  shall  judge  the  world."'    For  tho 

nt  of  JuNiia  Christ, —  the   Kingdom  of  God,  —  is 

the  compietc  development  of  jMiwcrs  and  principles 

ich  aro  even  now  ut  work,  changing  nnd  moulding 

\i»  o£   iLo  world.     If  hcreaHcr  the  sainta 
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shall  judge  the  world,  "  are  ye  unworthy  now  to  jnoge 
the  smallest  matters  ?  " 

2d.  The  second  point  of  view  from  which  St.  Paul 
•regarded  the  sinfulness  of  tins  litigious  spirit  was  the 
consideration  of  the  Idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Christian  quarrels  !  Disputes  between  (yhristian  extor- 
tioners !  The  idea  of  the  Church  of  God  admits  of  no 
euch  thought  —  *'  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye 
are  jnstilied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  tue 
spirit  of  our  God." 

I  urged  this  a^s  the  aj)ostolic  mode  of  appeal  —  to 
men  as  redeemed,  rather  than  to  men  as  debased,  fallen, 
reprobate.  And  I  said  further,  that  we  must  make  our 
choice  between  these  systems  —  the  one,  that  of  modern 
sectarianism ;  the  otlicr,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and,  as  I 
believe,  of  the  C'hurch  of  England.  We  must  start 
from  the  foundation  of  Adam's  fallen  nature,  or  else 
from  the  foundation  of  Jesus  Christ :  we  are  either 
children  of  the  devil,  or  we  are  children  of  God.  St. 
Paul  says  to  all,  ''  Ye  are  redeemed.'' 

To-day  we  are  to  consider  another  question,  What 
are  the  limits  of  Christian  nVhts  ? 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  Ileliirion  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  ever  be  thought  to  sanction  sin  and  self- 
indulgence.  But^  so  it  was.  Men  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  having  heard  the  Aj)ostle  teach  the  Law  of 
Liberty,  pushed  that  doctrine  so  far  as  to  make  it  mean 
a  riffht  to  do  whatsoever  a  man  wills  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly  he  found  himself  called  on  to  oj)])ose  a  system  of 
selt-indulgence  and  sensuality,  a  gratification  of  the 
appetites  and  the  passions  taught  systematically  as  the 
hiijhest  (Miristianity. 

By  these  teachers  self-gratification  Avas  maintained 
on  the  jyround  of  two  rights. 

First.  The  rights  of  Christian  liberty.  "  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me.' 

Secondly.  The  rights  of  nature.  "  Meats  for  the 
belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats,"  and  "  God  shall  destroy 
!joth  it  and  tlioin." 

Fii'st.  The  rights  of  Christian  liberty.     They  stiffly 
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on  these.  Their  very  watchword  was,  "  All 
1  tilings  are  Ittwl'til."  It  is  i-iLsy  to  iimk-i'stainl  how  tliis 
i  exof^rtUmi  cnmt?  about,  AIi-ii  siidilciily  finding  thciii- 
I  advM  treed  ii-um  Jewish  l»w,  with  its  thousand  restrii^ 
\  tknts,  D&turally  went  very  li»r  in  their  new  princiiiK's. 
I  for  the  first  cnide  i)|i[ilication  of  a  theory  either  in  [wli- 
i  ties  or  ruligion  \a  always  wild.  ThGy,siiid,  Wo  may 
[  cat  what  we  will.  W'b  arc  free  from  the  observHuci" 
I  vtiiayt-  All  things  are  hiwl'ul.  That  whicli  is  done 
I  bjr  a  rhild  of  (icxl  irunses  to  bo  sin.  Ht.  Paul  met  this 
ttXMttg:enHion  hv  declaring'  tliiit  Oirtstian  liberty  is  lim- 
I  iusdinrst,  by  Ohrjatiaji  expediency — "All  things  are 
\  Uwfiil "  —  yos,  "  but  hII  thiiiga  are  not  expedient ;  " 
,  aocondly,  by  its  own  nature — "All  things  are 
I  bwfiil  fiir  mi',  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
I  power  of  nny." 

■  We  will  conaklei-  fii-st  the  meaninff  of  Christian  expe- 
dieney.  It  is  tlutt  which  is  relatively  best  —  the  bent 
BltainaUu>  There  arc  two  kinds  of  "best:"  —  the 
*•  buat  "  absolutely,  and  the  "  beat "  undei-  present  cir- 
eonuUiiccs.  It  IS  absolutely  best  that  war  sliould  eease 
throngliout  tho  world.  Kdutivrly,  it  is  best,  nnder 
|H<B(wnt  ctrcHmfitantt^s,  that  a  country  should  be  ready 
to  ilvfitnd  itaelf  if  uttnc-ked.  A  defensive  tleet  is  ex]i»- 
dilttlt,  Aud  relatively  best,  but  not  tlio- absohitely  Cbria- 
Ubii  lfe*t. 

Now  that  wliich  limits  this  liberty  is,  the  profit  of 
\  oUlon.     For  osauiple,  in   ttie  northern  {lait  of  these 
I  Uands  tho  observance  nf  the  ^nbl>ath  is  nnich  mun^ 
lrifP"0O*^'<   i^  '"  here.     The  iK-st  eonceivable  would 
I  In  tlwt  all  over  Cbriatendoui  the  free  hi;:h  views  of  the 
I  Al'otlle  I'aiil  fliijuld  lie  sinvad,  the  duelnne  of  the  sane- 
ly ttiiciui»n  of  all  time,     liut  su  it  is  not  vi-l.     In  tlie 
lijrlti,  on  Sunday,  men  will  not  sound  an  instrument 
if  miniCf  nor  take  a  walk  except  to  a  place  of  warship, 
Ku*r,  sotipoM^  that  an   ICn^lish  Christian  were  to  find 
'T  in  some  Hi){hlnnd  villaj^e,  whit  would  be  his 
"  All  Uiinjjs  ari'  lawful  lor  "  him.     By  the  low 
istiati  liltLTty  he  is  fret'd  from  bondage  t>j  lui-aLi 
^tg  bulidaj's  or  Sabbath  days ;  but  if  his  use 
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of  this  Christian  liberty  should  shock  his  brother  Chris- 
tians, or  should  become  an  excuse  for  the  less  conscien- 
tious among  them  to  follow  his  example,  against  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  then  it  would  be  his 
Christian  duty  to  abridge  his  own  liberty,  because  the 
use  of  it  would  be  inexpedient. 

The  second  limitation  to  this  liberty  arises  out  of  its 
own  nature.  In  that  short  sentence,  "  I  will  not  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  any,"  is  contained  one  of 
the  ])rofoundest  views  of  Christian  liberty ;  I  will  try  to 
elucidate  it. 

Christian  liberty  is  internal.     It  resides  in  the  deeps 

of  the  soul ;  a  soul  freed  by  faith  is  safe  from  superstition. 

He  who  fears  God  will  fear  nothing   else.     He   who 

knows  moral  wrong  to  be  the  only  evil,  will  be  free 

from  the  scrupulosities  which  torment  others.     It  is 

that  free  selMeterminatiion  which  rules  all  things,  which 

.... 
can  enjoy  or  abstain  at  will.     This  spirit  is  expressed 

in  "  All  things  are  yours,  whether  life  or  death,  things 

present  or  things  to  come  —  all  are  yours." 

Hence  is  clear  what  St.  Paul  so  often  says  in  his 
Epistles.  This  liberty  can  manifest  itvself  under  out- 
ward restrictions;  for  the  spirit,  exalted  above  all 
oiitward  restrictions,  no  lonijer  feels  them  to  be  restric- 
tions.  So  if  a  Christian  were  in  slavery  he  was  Christ's 
freedman,  that  is,  he  has  a  right  to  be  free ;  but  if  by 
circumstances  he  is  obliged  to  remain  a  slave,  he  is  not 
troubled  as  if  guilty  of  sin  :  he  can  wear  a  cliiun  or  not 
with  equal  spiritual  freedom. 

Now,  iipon  this  the  Apostle  makes  this  subtle  and 
exquisitely  fine  remark :  —  To  be  forced  to  use  lib- 
erty is  actually  a  surrender  of  liberty.  If  I  turn  "  I 
may  "  into  ''  I  must,"  I  am  in  bondage  again.  "  All 
things  are  lawful  to  me."  But  if  1  say,  Not  only 
iawfiil,  but  I  must  use  them,  I  am  brought  under  their 
power. 

For,  observe,  there  are  two  kinds  of  bondage.  I  am 
not  free  if  I  am  under  sentence  of  exile,  and  must  leave 
my  country.  But  also  I  am  not  free  if  I  am  under 
arrest,  and  must  not  leave  it.     So,  too,  if  I  think  I 
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mnst  not  touch  meat  on  Friday,  or  that  I  must  i]ot 
read  any  but  a  religious  book  on  a  Sunday,  I  am 
^^  in  bondage.  But  again,  if  I  am  tormentetl  with  a 
^^L  Krupoluus  feeling  that  I  did  wrong  in  fasting,  or  If 
^^Fl  feel  that  I  must  read  secular  hooks  ou  Sunday  to 
^^■proTQ  my  fivedom,  then  my  liberty  has  become  slavery 

^^H      It  u  a  blessed  liberation  to  know  tliat  natural  incli- 

^^■Utioas  are  not  necessarily  sinful.     But  if  I  say  alt 

^^Kjtataral  and  innocent  inclinations  viiist  be  obeyed  at  oil 

^^■tintea,  then  I  enter  into  bondage  once  moi-e.     Christ 

^^■jprored  to  St.  Peter  that  He  was  free  from  the  nece»- 

^^Fntjr  of  paying  tribute,  tlie  law  bemg  unjust  as  applied 

to  Uim.    Bnt  Iiad  He  lult  Himself  hound  by  conscience 

not  to  pay  it.  He  would  not  liave  been  fi'eo.     He  paid 

the  tribute,  and  thereby  pi-oved  his  liberty.     For  ho 

■  alone  'a  free  who  can  u.ie  outwai^l  things  with  conscien- 
tuios  freedom  as  circumstances  vary ;  who  can  take  off 
.lestriclions  from  himself,  or  submit  to  them  for  good 
who  can  either  do  without  a  form  or  ritual, 


or  caii  use  it. 

Sec,  then,  how  rare  as  well  as  noble  a  tiling  Is  Chris- 
tian liberty !  Free  from  superstition,  but  froc  also  from 
the  rude,  mconslderatu  spirit  wlucli  tliinks  there  is  no 
Eberty  where  It  is  not  loudly  ^dndicated :  free  from  tlio 
obserriuice  of  rules,  of  rites,  of  ceremonies,  free  also 
froiD  th«  popular  prejudices  whicli  dare  not  use  forms 
or  obwrro  days,  and  free  from  the,  vulgar  outcry  which 
is  always  protesting  against  the  faith  or  practice  of 
etbon. 

I  second  plea  of  the  teachers  St.  Paul  is  here 
idetaning  is,  the  rights  of  Nature. 
~  «  is  some  difficulty  in  the  exposition  of  this 
',  because  the  Apostle  mixL-s  together  the  pleas 
5  opponents,  with  lus  own  answei-s  to  those  pleaa — 
_  .  »  them  himself,  in  order  that  he  may  i'0]>ly  to  them. 
The  iir*t  iMirt  of  tlie  thirteenth  verse  contains  two  of 
"'  «  |>lt:as ;  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  with  tlie 
tccntb,  contains  his  reply.  1.  ''  Meats  for  the 
oUr,  and  tlie  belly  lor  meats  " — a  r&tural  con'espoad- 
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encv.  Here  arc  appetites,  and  things  made  on  purpose 
to  satisfy  aj)petites.  "  Therefore,''  said  they,  "  Natare 
herself  says,  '  Knjoy  ! '  '^  2.  The  transitoriness  of  this 
enjoyment  liirnishes  an  argument  for  the  enjoyment. 
*'  God  shall  bring  to  an  tmd  both  it  and  them."  That 
is,  the  body  will  perish,  so  will  the  food  and  the  enjoy- 
ments —  they  do  not  belong  to  eternity,  therefore  in- 
dulijence  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  foolish 
ignorance  to  think  that  these  are  sins,  any  more  than 
the  appetites  of  brutes  which  perish. 

Xow  to  tlies'j  two  pleas,  St.  Paul  makes  two  answers. 
To  the  argument  about  correspondency  of  appetites 
with  the  gratilications  provided  for  them  —  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  our  nature  to  excuse  gluttony  and 
sensuality  —  he  replies  thus,  ''  The  body  is  not  for  self- 
indulgence,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the 
body.''  In  other  woj'ds,  he  tells  of  a  more  exact 
mutual  correspondency.  He  reveals  a  true  and  higher 
nature. 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  St.  Paul  comes  into  colUsion 
with  a  common  mode  of  teaching,  which  says  man's 
nature  is  utterly  vile  and  corrupt.  These  Corinthians 
8ai<l  that,  and  St.  Paul  rei)lied.  No !  that  is  a  slander 
upon  (lod.  That  is  not  your  nature.  Your  true  na- 
ture is,  the  body  for  the  Lord,  and  tJie  Lord  for  the 
body. 

There  is  nuich  confusion  and  dispute  about  this  word 
"  nature,"  because  it  is  rather  ambiguous.  Take  an 
illustration.  The  nature  of  a  watch  is  correspondence 
willi  the  sun,  ])erlect  harmony  of  wheels  and  balance. 
Hut  sup|)ose  that  the  regulator  was  removed,  and  the 
niaiusprlng  unchecked  ran  down,  throwing  all  into 
(!on(irsion.  Then  two  thino:s  mi^-ht  be  said.  One 
might  say,  It  is  tlie  nature  of  that  watch  to  err.  But 
would  it  not  be  a  higher  truth  to  say,  Its  nature  is  to 
go  rightly,  and  it  is  just  because  it  has  departed  fixau 
its  nature  that  it  errs? 

So  sj)eaks  the  Apostle.  To  be  governed  by  the 
springs  of  impulse  only — your  appetites  and  passions  — 
this  is  not  your  ilature.     For  the  nature  is  the  whole 
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ni  the  pn^ions  are  but  a  part  of  the  man.     And 

I  Ihcn^oro  our  redumption  liom  the  lower  Hfc  must  coa- 

\  Kit,  not  in  a  perpetual  assertion  and  dinning  reiteration 

of  our  rileiiusn,  bat  'm  a  reminder  of  wliat  we  are  — 

wliat  our  truii  natui-e  is. 

To  lliB  otlier  [ilcn,  the  transitorinesa  of  the  body,  lie 

nwUcJ,   You  say  the  body   will   periah :  "  God  sliati 

bring  it  to  an  end."     I  say  the  body  will  not  J>erisll. 

"  Gad  linth  raisL'<l  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up 

.  us  hy  hU  power."     It  is  tlic  outward  form  of  the  body 

I  alone  'whicli  ia  traiiHitory.     Itself  sliall  be  renewed — a 

I  nobW,   more   glorious  form,  litted  for  a  higher  and 

I  ^ritual  cxistcncu. 

^       Now  hert',  aecording  to  St.  Paul,  was  tlie  importance 

of  th©  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     Ho 

tanglit  that  tlie  Life  which  proceeds  from  faith  carries 

mill  it  the  |p;rm  of  a  liigber  futurity.     It  will  pen-nde 

BiAiiity  to  its  full  extent  until  body,  soul,  and  spirit 

!  pnscnted  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 

I  Jesus. 

And  honco,  too,  he  drew  an  awful  argument  against 

ia.     Some  ^^ins  are  committed  without  the  body;  sins 

Let  svnsuality  and  animal  indulgence  are  affainst  tho 

[bodr.     Our  Jiodies,  whirli  are  "  raumbei-s  of  Christ," 

lo  be  ruled  by  His  Sjiirit,  become  by  such  sins  unfit 

fcr  immortality  with  Christ.     Tliia  is  an  awful  truth. 

Sins  committed  against  tho  body  aftect  that  wondrous 

I  wbich  we  call   tlie  ncrvons  system :  the  soui-ce 

of  oil  our  acatesl  sulFering  and  intensest  blessing,  is 

Aemi    so    suHCOptible    hv   Gud,    as    to   be    at    onco 

puni-ihmtmt  or  l-c^rul-d.      Sin   carries  with  it  its 

1  pnnbhment.     There  is  not  a  sin  of  indulgence, 

[  ghittony,  intemperance,  or  llcentiousuesa  of  any  form, 

\  which  docs  noi  write  its  terrible   retribution  on  our 

(lotions    repocting    sclf-iudidirence    are    simply 
sinful   phnsures  are  nut  trifles  and  indiH'erent. 
JrrUubiiity,  many  an   hour  of  isolation,  of  dark  and 
'     nry  bopL-leBsncM,  i»  tho  natural  i-eaultof  poWern  uu- 
f  stimulated,  uarigbtuoualy  gratified. 
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In  conclusion,  it  follows  that  nothing  is  really  in- 
different. In  itself,  perhaps,  it  may  be;  but  under 
special  circumstances  duty  always  lies  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  nothing  presents  itself  to  us  m  our  daily 
life  simply  in  itseu,  as  unconnected  with  other  con* 
siderations. 

And  so  Cliristian  love  makes  all  life  one  great 
duty. 


HE   CUKlSTUtANS. 


LECTURE    XIV. 


Decehdoi  21,  IS&l. 


c  things  wliniMf 

t    to    luUUllB  WUNHLn. — 

t  cicrj'  ooiiiiin  hu'G  livr  uwn  liiiamii'l,  —  Li't  llii:  liusliuni) 
■  -tail)  Iho  *i(io  due  buiisvolunoi! :  and  liku"iso  iilno  ilio  fito 
e  biMlMwl.  —  Tlia  wife  Imtb  not  puwcr  ul'  lu'i'  uwn  Uxly, 
IB  h<wl>uiil :  uid  UkontM  nlio  llic  UusbLiitd  liutti  i.ul  [lancr  ut' 
B  boilj,  liut  ihu  wifi!.  —  Itananil  yc  uol  uul-  Iliu  ullier,  except  it 
'  anaenl  fhr  a  time,  thnl  fa  iiiuj'  gi>o  juuraclvvs  tv  nuting 
,  ,  tr;  and  cuina  lOKvllwr  ngniii,  lh]ii  D/iuu  tcuipt  ;du  obt  fur 
r  bwuutiiwiia}'.  —  Hut  I  opcak  lliiit  by  periuissiiiu,  and  not  of 
mjuxlimmt.  —  Fur  I  would  Iliitl  all  incii  were  CTea  as  I  nijiK'IC 
II  •vvr;  mtn  litlb  tii>  prap«r  gift  uf  Uwl,  one  aRer  IhU  in&nuqr, 
il  uiMli'T  al\iir  rJint.  —  I  eaj  thercfurs  to  the  unnnmel  and  wid> 
•,  It  i">  giJi"!  fiir  Ititm  if  ;h«J  nliirto  (vcn  ui  I.  —  llut  if  tlity  o«ii- 
I  oniiuiii.  1fi  ilipiu  mitrr*  :  for  1[  Is  letter  to  nuurj)  thnn  to  Liurn, 
And  tiDiu  thr  aininti,  1  oominiuiit,  yet  uot  I.  but  the  Lord  :  Lut 
m  «in>  (It'part  Inna  b«r  buab&nd,  —  Out  nnd  ir  tkt  dopiu't,  let 
lin  uunnrried,  or  tie  r«i»uailud  lu  livr  buiband  :  uiJ  k-t 
iuh*nd  jMtl  itway  Wia  yiiti.  —  But  In  the  iwt  ipaik  I,  not 
:  If  an;  brotbtr  liuh  ■  wiffa  that  belioreth  nal,  uid  alie  be 
"  '—'1  Till)  lilm,  Ivt  linn  iml  put  lior  owny.  —  And  lUo 
'lalh  *B  husbund  Itisl  lielioveth  unt,  luiil  it  tie  be 
1  aitb  bur,  lut  her  not  lei\D  hitii.  —  1^'ur  tha  uii- 
nil  ia  unallBeJ   by  lbs  wife,  mud  tha  unhclieTing 

. d  by  tb*  hueband :  «b«  nera  ^ourcbildnnuDolemi: 

r  an  timj  boly.  —  Uot  if  tbc  unticlioving  dB]iiirt,  lit  him 
A  blather  or  a  »lalcr  ii  not  under  bandngn  In  guoh  ouei  : 
id  hath  Mllod  u>  lit  lutiM.  —  For  what  kuownl  ihuu,  0  wlft, 
1  aboil  aare  thy  hualiuid  f  ur  huw  knonSHt  thnu,  U  niua, 
1  abalt  aate  tliy  wife .'  —  Hut  iis  Ocd  hnib  dlNlributed  to 
.      ,  .  la  thv  Lord  huth  culled  oveiy  one.  so  Ivt  hlui  walk.  And 

•  oplain  I  In  all  tthnrabea.  —  Li  any  miui  oaltvl  Inring  oiroanwHied  i 
M  Un  mA  baooma  uoairaumoiaitil.  Ia  any  wiled  in  UBoiraameinoa  I 
urt  be  oirsuucbed.  —  Ciraumalidan  la  notbltiff,  and  unair- 
n  li  notbliig,  but  the  keeping  of  the  eDmmnndmenU  of  (I«d. 
icry  man  abltla  in  tlieMmo  calling  wberein  hevu  oaltel. 
loa  called  briug  a  aartunt  >  com  nut  far  it :  hut  if  tlieu 
•  made  frve,  uh  It  rather.  —  for  he  that  u  ualled  in  tha 
iug  a  iM->iui(,  ia  tha  L<int'»  freemaii :  Ukewiie  ahta  ha  that 
Wnf  free,  ia  Chrhit'a  avnnnt." 

Thu  whole  of  this  Kvi-ntli  cliaplvr   of   tliu    FiM 
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Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is 
occupied  with  some  questions  of  Christian  casoistiy. 
In  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christiamty  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  life,  innumerable  oiiB* 
culties  had  arisen,  and  the  Corinthians  upon  these 
difficulties  had  put  certain  questions  to  the  Apostle 
Paul.  We  have  here  the  Apostle's  answers  to  many 
of  these  questions.  There  are,  however,  two  great 
divisions  into  which  these  answers  generally  fall.  St. 
Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  those  things  which 
he  speaks  by  commandment,  and  those  which  he  speaks 
only  by  permission  ;  there  is  a  distinction  between 
what  he  says  as  from  the  Lord,  and  what  only  from 
himself;  between  that  which  he  speaks  to  them  as 
being  taught  of  God,  and  that  which  he  speaks  only 
as  a  servant,  "  called  of  the  Lord  and  feithful."  It 
is  manifestly  plain  that  there  are  many  questions  in 
which  rifjht  and  wrong  are  not  variable,  but  indis- 
soluble and  fixed;  while  there  are  questions,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  these  terms  are  not  fixed,  but  vari- 
able, fluctuating,  altering,  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
As,  for  instance,  those  in  which  the  Apostle  teaches 
in  the  present  chapter  the  several  duties  and  advantages 
of  marriage  and  celibacy.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  be  married, 
there  are  others  in  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  remain 
unmarried.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  it 
may  be  right  to  be  mamed  rather  than  unmarried  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  m  the  case  of  a  pauper,  not  having 
the  wherewithal  to  bring  up  and  maintain  a  family,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remain  unmarried.  You  will  ob- 
serve, however,  that  no  fixed  law  can  be  laid  down 
upon  this  subject.  We  cannot  say  marriage  is  a  Chris- 
tian duty,  nor  celibacy  is  a  Christian  duty ;  nor  that 
it  is  in  every  case  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  be  mar- 
ried, or  of  a  pauper  to  be  unmarried.  All  these  things 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  duty 
must  be  stated  not  miiversally,  but  with  reference  to 
those  circumstances. 

These,  therefore,  are  questions   of  casuistry,  wliich 


^B^     the  tenT 
^F      AposUe 
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depend  upon  the  particulai'  case;  from  which  word 
the  term  "  casuistry  "  is  derived.  On  these  points  the 
Apostle  spoaka,  not  hy  commandment,  but  by  per- 
niisuon ;  not  as  speakjnfr  by  Go<l'3  command,  but  as 
having  llie  Spirit  of  God.  A  distinction  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  with  reference  to  this  chapter  between 
that  vbich  the  Apostle  speaks  by  inspirabon,  and  what 
he  speaks  as  a  man  uninspired.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  an  altogether  false  one,  and  beside  the  question. 
For  tlie  real  distinction  is  not  between  inspired  and 
unin^ired,  but  between  a  deeisio?i  in  matters  of  Chria- 
tian  duty,  and  advice  in  matters  of  Christian  prudence. 
It  19  abundantly  evident  tliat  CJod  cannot  give  advice ; 
He  can  only  issue  a  command.  God  cannot  say,  "  It 
ia  bett«r  to  do  this ;  "  his  perfections  demand  something 
tfaacdttte :  "  Thou  shalt  do  this ;  thou  shalt  ttot  do  this. 
Whensoever,  therefore,  we  come  to  advice  there  is 
introduced  the  human  element  rather  than  the  divine. 
In  all  sucli  cases,  therefore,  as  are  dependent  upon  cir- 
cmnatBOces,  tlie  Apostle  speaks  not  as  inspired,  but  as 
uninttpired ;  as  one  whose  judgment  we  have  no  right 
to  rum  fault  with  or  to  ca\il  at,  who  lays  down  what  ia 
a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  and  not  a  boundeii  and 
nniversal  duty.  Tho  matter  of  the  present  discourse 
will  take  in  various  verses  in  this  chapter  —  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  verse  —  leaving  part  of  tlie 
Gumntenct-metit  and  the  conclusion  for  our  considera- 
tion, if  God  permit,  next  Sunday. 

There  are  tliree  main  questions  on  which  the  Apo»- 
tle  here  gives  his  inspired  decision.  The  first  decision 
u  concerning  the  sanctity  of  tho  marriage-bond  between 
two  ChristiaRs.  His  verdict  is  given  in  the  tonth 
Terse:  "  Unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lurdt  Let  not  the  wiA;  depart  Irom  lier  bus- 
He  lays  down  this  principle,  tliat  the  union  is 
>luble  one.  Upon  sucli  a  subject,  Christian 
before  a  mixed  congregation,  it  is  manifestly 
il  that  wo  con  only  speak  in  general  terms.  It 
be  auHicient  to  say  that  marriage  is  of  all  earthly 
us  almost  tlie  only  one  permitting  of  no  6hango  but 
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tliat  of  death.  It  is  tliat  engagement  in  which  mM 
exerts  his  most  awful  and  solemn  power  —  the  power 
ot*  responsibiUty  which  belon<i:!?  to  him  as  one  that  shall 
give  account  —  the  power  of  abnegatuig  the  right  to 
change  —  the  power  of  parting  with  his  freedom  —  the 
power  of  doing  that  which  in  this  world  can  never  be 
reversed.  And  yet  it  is  perliaps  that  relationship  which 
is  spoken  of  most  frivolously,  and  entered  into  most 
carelessly  and  most  wantonly.  It  is  not  an  union 
mu'rely  between  two  creatures,  it  is  an  union  betweeu 
two  si)irits ;  and  the  intention  of  that  bond  is  to  }>ertect 
the  nature  of  both,  by  supplementing  their  deficiencies 
with  the  force  of  contrast,  giving  to  each  sex  those 
excellencies  in  which  it  is  naturallv  deficient ;  to  the  one 
strength  of  character  and  iirmness  of  moral  will,  to  the 
other  sym))athy,  meekness,  tenderness.  And  just  so 
solemn,  and  ju.^t  so  glorious  as  these  ends  are  for  which 
tlie  union  was  contemplated  and  intended,  just  so  teiv 
rihle  are  the  consequences  if  it  be  perverted  and  abused. 
For  there  is  no  earthly  relationship  which  has  so  much 
j)ower  to  ennoble  and  to  exalt.  Very  strong  language 
does  the  Apostle  use  in  this  chapter  respecting  it: 
*'  What  knoweth  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  slialt  mve 
thy  husband  ?  or  how  knowest  thou,  (.)  man,  whether 
thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?  "  The  very  power  of  Having 
belongs  to  tliis  rehitionship.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  earthly  relationship  which  has  so  much 
power  to  wreck  and  ruin  the  soul.  For  tliere  are  two 
rocks  in  this  world  of  oui*s  on  which  the  soul  must 
either  anchor  or  be  wrecked.  The  one  is  God ;  the 
otlier  is  the  sex  opjmsite  to  itself.  The  one  is  the 
''  ]{ock  of  Ages,''  on  w^hich  if  the  human  soul  anchors 
it  lives  the  blessed  Hfe  of  faith  ;  against  which  if  the 
!i;Oul  le  dashed  and  broken,  there  ensues  the  wreck  of 
Atheism  —  the  worst  ruin  of  the  soul.  The  other 
rock  is  of  another  character.  Blessed  is  the  man, 
blessed  is  the  woman,  whose  life-experience  has  taup.ht 
a  confiding  belief  in  the  excellencies  of  the  sex  oppo- 
site to  their  own  —  a  blessedness  second  only  to  the 
blessedness- of  salvation.     And   tiic   ruin   in  the  other 
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teeoml  oiilv  to  tlio  ruin  of  everluslin^  perdition 

the  same  wrei-k  ati'I  niiii  of  llit!  suul.     Tlicso,  tlieii, 
tho  two  tremendoos  alttirnativus :  on  thu  oiio  liaiid 
pouibUitjr  of  securing,  in  nil  symiuitliy  and  tiiiidci'- 
1,  the  lji)ing  of  Unit  stop  on  wJiich  man  rimjs  to- 
ils hU  L>crU-^'tion  ;   on  the  otliLT  liand  the  blight  of 
irmpatliT,  to  bo  tlrflyged  down  to  «:irt1ii  and  torcL'd 
benoinu  Irivuloti.t  and  iroinmonplaec ;  in  losa  all  mst 
auriiBMnois  in  lilu,  to  liavo  lioart  anil  lifti  dL'giudud 
Bcan  and  jiurjictually  recurring  sourctis  of  disagii;^^ 
;  those  arc  tlio  two  altuniatives :  and  it  is  the 
of  thusc  nltcmutxvcs  wliiuh  the  young  risk  when 
fiimi  an  incon»idurato  union,  cxcusnbly  indeed  — 
JO  thnnigti   inuxpunonce ;   and  it  is  tho  worst  of 
Bltttntativiis  which  puruntx  risk  —  not  oxcasahly, 
inexctinbly  —  when  they  brhig  up  their  chlKImit 
0  liighui-  view  uf  what  tliat  tio  iii  than  the  uurely 
pal  one  oi'  a  rich  and  honorable  inaiiiago. 
Tlw  second  deciuon  which   the  ApoMtle  makes  re- 
"np  nnoihor  of  tho  qiittstions  proposed  to  hun  by 
i-  as  to  tliL>  snnclity  of  the  niari'iagi; 
'   liiitilian  and   one  who  is  a  hentheu. 
BA\'  !,    find  fntv'icd  into  our  world,  and 

:  <uil,  it  tjeeniud  to  tlii-oatt.'n  the  disloca- 
and  ;du;i.iiiun  of  all  existinij;  relationships.     Many 
B8  arose;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ono  hero 
^Vllun  of  two  heathen  parties  only  one  was 
id  tu  Chriitianity,  tliu  iim-slion  nruse,  Whut  in 
I  n  tlio  duty  of  llie  Christian  'I     Is  nut  the  duty 
inttiun?     la  not    the   nmrnoge   in   it^eif  luil!  und 
,  MS  if  it  were  an  union  between  ono  dead  and  une 
And  that  i>eq)etual  contact  witli  a  heathen, 
tliKreffU^.',  an  enemy  uf  God  —  is  not  tlnal,  in  u 
ion  so  closo  and  intimiite,  perputuul  duttlemun'  ? 
AiKMtli:  deeiduN  this  witji  liitt  usual   inspired -n  is- 
I.     no  decide*  tlint  the  nDtri'iH^re-hund   is   sacred 
DiTCr*ilie«  of  relij^oiis  opinion,  even  tho  Girthest 
videsl  divei-sity,  caimot  sanction  separation.     And 
iio  d4)cidL>s,  iu  tite  l^th  vcrae,  "  Tho  woidhh  which 
■a   lutabaiid   that    belie^utli  not,    uud  if  liu  W 
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pleased  to  dwell  with  lier,  let  her  not  leave  him." 
And,  "  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not, 
and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put 
her  away,'^  verse  12.  Now  for  us,  in  the  present  day, 
the  decision  on  this  point  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  reason  which  is  adduced  in  support  of  it.  The 
proof  which  the  Apostle  gives  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Practically  it 
amounts  to  this :  —  If  this  were  no  marriage,  but  an 
unhallowed  alliance,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  the  offspring  could  not  be  reckoned  in 
iny  sense  as  the  children  of  God ;  but,  on  the  other 
^and,  it  is  the  instinctive,  unwavering  conviction  of 
every  Christian  parent,  united  though  he  or  she  may 
oe  to  a  heathen,  "  My  child  is  a  child  of  God,"  or,  in 
the  Jewish  form  of  expression,  "  My  child  is  clean^ 
So  the  Apostle  says,  "  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  wife,  and  the  imbelieving  wife  is  sanctified 
by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  unclean ;  but 
now  they  are  holy."  For  it  follows,  if  the  children 
are  holy  in  the  sense  of  dedicated  to  God,  and  are 
capable  of  Christian  relationshij),  tlien  the  marriage 
relation  was  not  unhallowed,  but  sacred  and  indissolu- 
ble. The  value  of  this  argument  in  the  present  day 
depends  on  its  relation  to  baptism.  The  great  question 
we  are  deciding  in  the  ]jresent  day  may  be  reduced  to 
a  very  few  words.  This  question  —  the  Baptismal 
question  —  is  this  :  —  Wliether  we  are  baptized  because 
we  are  the  children  of  God,  or,  whether  we  are  the 
children  of  God  because  we  are  baptized;  whether, 
in  other  words,  when  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  says  that  by  baptism  we  are  "  made  tlie 
children  of  God,"  we  are  to  understand  thereby  that 
we  are  made  something  which  we  were  not  before  — 
magically  and  mysteriously  changed ;  or,  whether  we 
are  to  understand  that  we  are  made  the  diildren  of 
God  by  baptism  in  the  same  sense  that  a  sovereign  is 
made  a  sovereign  by  coronation  ? 

Here  the  Apostle's  argument  is  full,  decisive,  and 
onanswerable.     He  does  not  say  that  these  children 
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!  Christian,  or  clean,  because  they  were  baptized, 

,t  they  were  the  children  of  God  because  they  were 

b  cliildren  of  one  Christian  parent ;  nay,  more  than 

,  Boch  cliildren  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  bap- 

1,  bocanse,  if  the  rite  met  witli  opposition  from  one 

f  ihe  parents,  it  would  be  an  enUre  and  ])erfect  veto 

1  the  possibility  of  baptism.     You  will  observe  that 

&  Very  firadaniental  iJu-a  out  of  winch  infant-baptism 

'  lea  is,  titat  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind 

[  character  of  the   child  by  tlie  Cliristian   pai-ent 

I  the  child  one  of  a  Christian  community ;  and, 

oTore,  oa  Peter  argued  that  Cornelius  had  received 

I  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  was  to  be  baptized,  just  in  the 

Be  way,  ns  they  are  adopted  into  the  Christian  fam- 

•,  and  receive  a  Christian  impression,  the  cliildr^  of 

irisdan  parents  arc  also  to  be  baptized. 

►  Observe  also  the  important  truth  which  comes  out 

"Oerally  from  this  argument  —  namely,  the  sucred- 

>  of  tlio  impression,  which   arises  £roin  the  close 

■iinMTtion   between   parent  and  child.     Sti-onger  far 

m  education — going  on  before  education  can  com- 

nce*  possibly  from  the  very  fii-st  moments  of  con- 

nmwss — b  the  impression  we  make  on  our  cliildren. 

■  character,  voice,  features,  qualities — modified,  no 

tabt,  liy  entering  into  a  new  human  being,  and  iilto  a 

ttercnt  organization  —  are  imjirossed  npon  our  chil- 

"en.     Not  the  inculcation  of  opinions,  hnt  much  more, 

B  formation  of  principles,  and  of  the  tone  of  chai-ac- 

K,  lh«  derivation  of  qualities.     Plij-siologists  tell  ns  of 

D  deri%*atJon  of  the  mental  quaUties  from  the  fatlier, 

1  of  the  moral  from  the  mother.     But,  be  this  as  it 

hy,  there  is  scarcely  one  here  who  cannot  trace  hack 

■  proeont  religions  character  to  some  impression,  in 

^j  life,  from  one  or  other  of  his  parents  —  a  tone,  a 

"fc,  a  word,  n  Imbit,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a  bitter,  mis- 

iblc  trxcbunatiim  of  remorse. 

fTbe  tliini  decision  which  Uie  Atiostlo  ^ves,  the  third 

.  Enciple  which  he  lay^  down,  is  nut  the  developniont 

f  tlie  hut.     Christianity,  ho  says,  does  not  interfere 

I  existii^  relationships.     First,  ho  lays  down  thi 
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principle,  and  then  unfolds  the  principle  in  two  ways, 
ecclesiastically  and  civnlly.  The  principle  he  lays 
down  in  almost  every  variety  ot*  form.  In  the  17th 
verse :  "'  As  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man,  as  the 
Ijord  hath  called  every  one,  so  let  him  walk."  In  the 
20th  verse  :  V  i-'^'t  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called.*'  In  the  24th  verse:  "  Breth- 
ren, let  every  man  wherein  ho  is  called  therein  abide 
witli  God.  '  Tills  is  the  principle.  Christianity  was 
not  to  interfere  with  existing  relationships ;  Christian 
men  were  to  remain  in  those  relationships  m  wliich 
they  were,  anil  in  them  to  develop  the  inward  spiritual- 
ity of  the  Christian  life.  Then  he  applies  this  principle 
in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  ecclesiastically.  With  re- 
8])ect  to  the  Church,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  says  — 
'"  Is  any  man  called  being  circumcised.  Let  him  not 
become  uncircuimlsed.  Is  any  man  in  uncircumcis- 
ion  ?  Let  him  not  be  circumcised."  In  other  words, 
the  Jews,  after  their  conversion,  were  to  continue  Jews, 
if  they  would.  Christianity  required  no  change  in 
these  outward  things,  for  it  was  not  in  these  that  the 
depth  and  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ccmsisted. 
So  the  A])o^tle  Paul  took  *riinotliy  and  circumcised 
him  ;  so,  also,  ho  used  all  the  Jewish  customs  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  performed  a  vow,  as  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '*  having  shorn  his  head 
in  Cenchrea  ;  for  he  had  a  vow.''  It  was  not  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  overthrow 
the  Jewish  system,  lie  knew  that  the  Jewish  system 
could  not  last,  but  what  he  wanted  was  to  vitalize  the 
system  —  to  throw  into  it  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  Christiiui 
feeling ;  and  so  doing,  he  might  continue  in  it  so  long 
as  it  would  hold  together.  And  so  it  was,  no  doubt, 
with  all  the  other  Apostles.  We  liavo  no  evidence 
that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  imlity,  there 
was  any  attemj)t  made  by  them  to  overthrow  the  Jew- 
ish external  religion.  They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  observed  the  Jewish  ritual.  One  of  them,  James, 
the  Christian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  though  a  Christian, 
was  even  amon^j  the  Jews  remarkable  and  honorable 
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3  regalarity  witli  which  he  observed  all  his  Jew- 
i  duties.  Now  let  us  apply  tliis  to  modern  dutius. 
■t  desire  among  men  now  ap|>ears  to  he  to  alter 
us,  to  have  perfect  instiliitioiis,  as  if  they  would 
I  jierftict  men.  Mark  the  diSi-'rcnce  between  lliia 
ine  and  that  of  the  Apostle :  "  Let  every  man 
le  m  the  same  calling  wiierein  he  was  ealled."  We 
e  called  to  be  membera  of  the  Church  of  England  — 
rvhat  b  our  duty  now  ?  What  would  Paul  have  done .' 
Ktliis  our  duty  —  to  put  such  questions  to  ourselves  as 
lO?  "Is  there  any  single,  particulnr  sentence  in 
rvice  of  my  Church  witli  which  I  do  not  entirely 
?  la  tliere  any  siugle  ceremony  with  which  my 
(  soul  docs  not  go  along?  If  so,  then  it  is  my 
dutT  to  Ivftve  it  at  once?"  No,  my  brethren,  all  that 
we  hare  to  do  is  to  say,  "  All  our  existing  institutions 
t  tboau  under  which  God  has  placed  us,  under  which 
re  to  monld  our  lives  according  to  His  will."  It 
r  duly  to  vitalize  oui-  forms,  to  throw  into  them  a 
llier,  deeper  meaning.  My  ChristJan  brethren,  surely 
K  man  wul  get  tme  rest,  true  repose  for  his  soul  in 
•e  dtfys'of  controversy,  until  he  has  learned  the  wise 
itiBcanee  of  these  wise  words  —  "Let  every  man 
9  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called."  Mo 
|QI  but  gain  unrest,  he  will  but  disquiet  himself,  if  he 
,  *'  I  am  sinning  by  continuing  in  this  imperfect 
'  if  he  considurs  it  his  duty  to  change  his  call- 
j  if  his  opinions  do  not  agree  in  every  particular  and 
■   "     ritli  the  system  under  which  God  has 

feLutly,  the  Apostle  applies  this  principle  civilly. 
A  you  will  observe  he  applies  it  to  tliat  civil  rela- 
uhtp  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  must  difficult  to 
inonize  witli  Christianity  —  slavery.  "  Art  thou 
llind,"  ho  says,  "  being  a  servant '!  Care  not  for  it." 
*  ',  in  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  we  should 
IT  alang  with  us  these  two  recollections.  First,  wo 
x>Uect  that  Christianity  had  mailo  much  way 
"i  particular  class,  the  class  of  slaves-  No 
i  mon  cursed  with  slavery  embraced  with 
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iov  a  religion  which  was  perpetually  teaching  the  worth 
and  (liiriiity  of  the  human  soul,  and  declaring  that  rich 
and  ])(>or,  ])eer  and  peasant,  master  and  slave»  were 
e(pial  in  tlie  sight  of  God.  And  yet,  great  as  tliis 
growth  was,  it  contained  within  it  elements  of  danger, 
Jt  was  to  be  feared,  lest  men,  hearing  for  ever  of 
hrotlu'rhood  and  Christian  equality,  shoidd  be  tempted 
ami  excited  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  force^  and  compel 
their  masters  and  oj)j)ressors  to  do  them  right. 

The  other  ilict  we  are  to  keep  in  remembrance  is  this 
—  tliat  all  this  occurred  in  an  age  in  which  slavery  luui 
reached  its  worst  and  most  fearful  form,  an  age  in  which 
the  emperors  were  accustomed,  not  unfrequently,  to 
ft»C(l  their  fish  with  living  slaves  ;  when  captives  were 
led  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  with  wild  beasts  or  with 
each  other,  to  glut  the  Roman  aj)petite  for  blood,  upon 
a  Roman  hoUdiiy.  And  yet,  fearful  as  it  was,  the 
Aj)(>stle  says,  *'  Care  not  lor  it."  And,  fearful  as  war 
was  in  tliose  davs,  when  the  soldiers  came  to  John  to  be 
baptized,  he  did  not  recommend  them  to  join  some 
*'  Peace  Association,"  to  use  the  modern  term,  he  sim- 
])ly  exhorted  thein  to  be  content  with  their  wages. 
And  hence  we  inuler>taiid  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  to  work.  It  interferes  indirectly,  and  not 
diivctly,  with  existing  instituticm^.  No  doubt  it  willat 
lon<rth  abolish  war  and  slavery,  but  there  is  not  one 
case  where  we  find  Christianity  interfering  with  insti- 
tutions, as  such.  Even  when  Onesimus  ran  away  and 
came  to  Paul,  the  Apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master 
Pliilemon,  not  dissolving  the  connection  between  them. 
And  then,  as  a  consolation  to  the  servant,  he  told  him 
of  a  higher  feeling  —  a  feeling  that  would  make  him 
free,  with  the  chain  and  shackle  upon  his  aim.  And  so 
it  was  possible  for  the  Christian  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  bo 
possessed  of  the  highest  liberty  even  under  tyranny. 
It  many  times  occurred  that  Christian  men  found  them- 
selves placed  under  an  inijust  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  comi)elled  to  ])ay  unjust  taxes.  The  Son  ot 
Man  jjiowed  his  freedom,  not  by  refusing,  but  by  J^aying 
them.     His  glorious  liberty  could  do  so  witliout  any 
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g  of  (le^mdatioii ;  obeying  the  laws,  not  because 
r  were  ri^it,  but  because  iiistitntioiis  are  to  be  up- 
1  with  cordiality. 

I  tiling  ill  conohisiou  we  have  to  ubservo.     It  is 

niUc  frum  nil  diis  to  draw  a  mo^it  inaccurate  conchi- 

Somt.-  men   have  S|)ukBn  of  Cliriatianity  as  if  it 

1  cntii-uly   iiiditlerent  about  liberty  and  all  pubii(t 

B  —  as  it"  with  snch  thine;*  as  these  Christianity 

concern  itsi'lf  at  all.     'rim  indifference  is  not 

a  fbiind  in  the  Apostle  Paul.     \Vhili;  he  asserts  that 

1  libci'ty  is  the  only  true  liberty,  he  still  goes  on 

',  **  If  tiion  inayest  be  free,  use  it  rather."     For  he 

knew  ihat  nltlmudi  it  was  possiblu  fur  a  man   to 

1  hijjli  and  lofty  Cliristian,  even  thmigh  he  were  a 

,  yet  it  was  not  probable  that  ho  would  be  so. 

1  iui>titution«  ai-o  necessary  partly  \a  make  a 

t  Christian  cbanictcr ;  and  thus  Christianity  works 

1  what  is  internal  to  wliat  ia  extitriial.     It  gave  to 

i  tht)  ti.'clin^  of  his  digiuty  as  a  man,  at  the  same 

■  H  gavB  to  tha  Christian  master  a  new  view  of  his 

I  to  bis  slave,  and  tau;:ht  him  to  rugni-d  him 

IT  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother 

'     And  so  by  degrees  slavery  passed  into  freed 

le,  and  freed  sorvitudo,  undi'r  God's  blessiug, 

s  into  somuthing  else.     There  are  two  mistakes 

a  arc  oOcn  made   ii|>on  this  subject ;  one  is,   the 

r  of  KupposinfT  that  ootward  institutions  are  unnu> 

f  tiir  the  formation  uf  charactur,  and  the  other, 

r  Mipposiu^  that  they  are  all  that  is  rei]uii«d  to 

'  B  human  soul.     If'wu  nnder-tand  rightly  the 

a  Christian  man,  it  is  this  ;  to  make  his  brt.'thi-en 

rardly  and  outwanlly:  first  inwardly,  so  that 

»y  txTonie  mastin'S  of  tliumselves,  rulors  of  their 

L  linviny  ihe  [Kjwer  ot'sult'-ruiu  und  selt^ontru] ; 

K'putwardly,  s<i  that  them  may  be  every  power 

nity  of  di'Volopinff  the  inward  life;  in  the 

the  propliul.  "  To  break  the  rod  of  tlw 

i  let  llic  oppressed  go  fi-eo." 
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LECTURE    XV. 

November  16, 1851. 

1  Corinthians,  vii.  29-31.  —  "But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  ifl 
short :  it  reuiaineth,  tliat  both  they  ttiat  have  wives,  be  as  though 
tliey  hiul  none.  —  And  they  that  weep,  fts  though  they  wept  not;  and 
tliey  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  thoy  possessed  not.  —  And  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not 
abusing  it :  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.*' 

This  was  St.  Paul's  memorable  decision,  in  reply  to 
certain  questions  ])roposed  to  him  by  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  on  the  subject  of  Unworldliness.  Christianity 
was  a  new  thinn;  in  the  world,  and  circumstances  daily 
arose  in  which  it  became  a  question  in  what  way  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  ordi- 
nary daily  life. 

Christ  had  said  of  his  disciples,  '*  They  are  not  of  the 
world."  It  was  a  question,  tlierefore,  —  Can  a  Chris- 
tian lawfully  enter  the  married  state  ?  Can  he  remain 
a  slave  and  be  a  Christian  too  ? —  May  he  make  certain 
worldly  compliances?  —  Should  a  Christian  wife  re- 
main with  an  unchristian  husband  ?  Here  was  the 
root  of  the  difficult  question  —  What  is  Worldliness  ? 

Now,  observe  the  large,  broad  spirit  of  the  Apostle's 
answer.  In  effect  he  says  you  may  do  all  this  —  yoi 
may  enter  into  family  relationships,  and  yet  be  livino;  in 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming.  If  you  are  a  slave, 
care  not  for  it.  If  any  that  believe  not  invite  you  to  a 
feast,  and  you  are  disposed  to  go,  go  without  fear.  I 
cannot  judge  for  you,  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 
All  that  I  lay  down  is,  you  must  in  spirit  live  above, 
and  separate  from  the  love  of  earthly  things. 

Clu-istianity  is  a  spirit  —  it  is  a  set  of  principles,  and 
not  a  set  of  rules  ;  it  is  not  a  ma])ping  out  of  the  chart 
of  life,  with  every  shoal  and  rock  marked,  and  the  ex- 
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act  line  of  the  ship's  course  Iruti  clown.     It  docs  not 

say,  iJii  not  go  to  this,  or,  See  that  you  abstain  from 

^that.     It  gives  no  definite   rules  for  dress,   or  fur  the 

)enditiiro  of  time  or  money,      A  principle  is  an- 

aatxd ;  but  the  application  of  tliat  principle  is  left  U> 

ich  inan*s  own  conscience. 

Herein  Christianity  differed  essentially  from  Judaism. 

'Btliiisni  was  ihe  education  of  tlie  spiritual  child,  Chris- 

iiitr  that  of  tho  spiritual  man.     You  must  teac'i  a 

M  hv  rules ;  and,  as  he  does  not  know  the  reason  of 

ID,  Ilia  duty  consists  in  implicit  and  exact  obedience. 

hit  «  man  who  is  governed,  not  by  principles,  but  by 

ucims  and  rules,  is  a  pedant,  or  a  slave ;  he  wiil  never 

■  able  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  rule,  not  even 

V  preserve  the  spirit  of  it.     Here  is  one  difference  be- 

ireeii  the  Law  and  Gospel.     The  Law  lays  down  rules 

'  —  '•  Do  this,  and  live.'      Tho  Gospel  lays  down  priu- 

ctple«i.     Thus   Judaism   said.  Forgive  seven    timea  — 

(Mactly  so  much ;  Christianity  said,  Forgiveness  is  a 

boundJe&s  spirit  —  not  three  times,  nor  seven.     No  rule 

1  be  [aid  down  but  an  infinite  one,  —  seventy  times 

on.     It  moat  be  led  to  the  heart. 

k),  too,  the  Law  said, — "  On  the  Sabbath-rlay  thou 

kit  do  no  manner  of  work."     The  spirit  of  this  was 

t  for  man,  and  Pharisaism  kept  literally  to  the  rule. 

t  would  rather  that  a  man  shoiUd  perish  than  that  any 

wk  should  be  done,  or  any  ground  travelled  over,  on 

e  Sabbath-day,  in  saving  Iiim.     Pharisaism  regarded 

(  dau  as  mysterious  and  sacred ;  Christianity  pro- 

.EiDCU  the  day  to  be  nolliing,  —  the  gpirit,   for  which 

e  flay  was  set  apart,  everything.     It  said,  "  The  Sab- 

"Ti  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."     It 

B  the  day  in  tlie  letter,  whenever  it  was  necessary 

I  ilw  inw  spiritual  observance  of  the  day  to  advantage 

the  man. 

Unworldlmess,  then,  does  not  consist  in  giving  np 

thia  or  tifat ;  but  in  a  certain  inward  principle.     Had 

.  Psnl  been  one  of  those  ministers  who  love  to  be  tlie 

1  of  tlieir  congregations,  who  make  their  own 

■iled  C4iK«plionft  tlie  universal  rule   of   right    and 
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wronfj,  he  would  have  hailed  this  opportunity  of  de- 
ciding tlie  question  for  them.      But  he  walked  in  the 
light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  himself,  and  he  desired 
that  liis  converts  should  do  the  same. 
This,  then,  is  our  subject  — 

I.  The  motives  for  Christian  unworldliness. 
II.  The  nature  of  that  unworldliness. 

The  first  motive  is,  the  shortness  of  time.  **  This  1 
say,  bretlu'en,  tlie  time  is  sliort."  That  mysterions 
word  ''  time,"  which  is  a  matter  of  sensation,  dependent 
on  the  fliglit  of  ideas,  may  be  long  to  one  person  and 
short  to  another.  The  span  of  Hfe  granted  to  a  summer 
butterHy  is  long  compared  with  that  granted  to  tlie 
eplieincron,  it  is  short  compared  with  the  duration  of  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Relative  to  experience,  an  hour  is 
lon<;  to  a  child,  yet  a  year  is  little  to  a  man.  Short- 
ness,  therefore,  is  a  term  entirely  relative  to  something 
else. 

1.  It  is  relative  to  the  way  in  which  we  look  on 
time ;  whether  it  be  regarded  from  before  or  after. 
Time  past  is  a  dream,  time  to  come  seems  immense ; 
the  longest  night,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
drag  through,  is  but  a  speck  of  memory  when  it  is  gone. 
At  sixty- five,  a  man  has  on  an  average  five  veai*8  to 
live  ;  yet  his  imagination  obstinately  attaches  solidity 
and  stability  to  those  five  cominix  vears,  thout;h  the 
sixty-five  seem  but  a  moment.  To  the  young  such 
words  as  these  are  often  ])erfectly  unmeaning;  life  to 
them  is  an  inexhaustibl(i  treasure.  \\\\\  ask  tlic  old 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  time  he  has  had  ;  he  feeln 
what  the  vonn^  can  s(*arcely  be  broujxht  to  believe,  — 
that  time  future  may  seem  long,  but  time  past  is  \% 
nothing.  Years  glide  swiftly,  though  liours  and  min- 
utes scarcely  seem  to  move. 

2.  Time  is  short  in  relaticm  to  opportunities.  Liter- 
ally the?e  words  mean — "The  opportunity  is  com- 
pressed, —  narrowed  in,"  —  that  is,  every  season  has 
its   own   opportunity,    which   never   comes    back.     A 
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dunce  once  cone  is  lost  forever.  The  aatuinn  sun 
•iifaiw  u  briglitly  as  ttiat  of  aprin^,  but  the  seed  of 
tprmg  cannot  bo  sown  in  autumn.  Tho  work  of  boy- 
hwid  cannot  be  clone  in  niiiiiliuod.  Time  is  short  —  it 
i*  opportunity  narrowed  in  I 

The  chance  will  not  bit  given  you  long.  Have  you 
leurnl  tlio  lesson  of  yestemay  ?  or  the  infinite  meaning 
of  to-d«y  ?  It  has  duties  of  its  own  ;  they  cannot  bo 
loft  until  to-morrow.  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own 
work.  There  i^  a  solcnm  feeling  In  beginning  any  now 
work ;  in  the  thought,  I  have  begun  this  tculay,  sliall 
I  prer  cora|>!tJte  it?  And  &  voice  says,  "  Work  on,  for 
tin)  <l«y  of  ite  closing  is  unknown."  The  true  con- 
sciousness of  this  life  k  ;is  a  toinbstoni',  on  which  two 
dalca  are  to  bo  inscribed :  the  cUy  of  birth  is  engraven 
at  fail  lungth,  while  n  bbmk  is  left  fut-  the  day  of  deutli. 
Bom  on  such  a  day;  died  ■?  Tlie  time  m  wliich 
tknt  bbiiik  lia.t  to  l>e  filled  up  is  short.  The  great  idea 
bmuf^ht  out  by  Christianity  was  the  etei-nity  of  the 
wnl's  lifii.  With  this  idea  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
ilwa  struggling.  So  vast,  so  absorbing  w;is  this  idea  to 
tivem,  (bat  there  w/is  ground  tiir  fear  lest  it  should  ab- 
m3rh  all  oonsiilenitinns  of  the  daily  life,  and  duties, 
wliicli  Mirrounded  these  converts.  The  thought  arose, 
—  "Oh  I  in  comparison  of  that  great  hereafter,  this 
litUe  lifv  sbriv«Is  mto  notlungness  I  Is  it  worth  while 
lu  attempt  to  do  anything  ?  What  does  it  concern  hs 
to  Riarrr,  to  work,  to  rejoice,  or  to  weep  ?  "  All  dm-p 
MUJicts  liavc  fult  this  at  aoniu  period  or  other  of  their 
career — all  camesl  souls  have  had  ihis  tempFa- 
tion  pn»Mitc'd  to  them  in  some  form  or  other.  It  Iku 
wame  perimps,  when  we  were  watching  nndemoath  the 
qaitiC  i^liiling  heavens,  or  |KH'haps  when  tho  ticking  o( 
a  clock  in  restless,  midnight  hours,  made  us  realize  iho 
tlionght  llwt  lini"  wasj»]K!L'ding  on  for  ever  —  for  this 
Hfc  Iw-aling  out  fast.  Thnt  stningff,  awfid  thing,  Time  I 
tliditu:,  ^'■'''■Ib*  fleeting  on — on  to  the  cataract;  and 
th«n  the  'l>--e)i,  deep  pInngL'  dotvn,  bearing  with  it  and 
•waUuwinij  up  llio  world  and  the  aj^,  until  every  ii 
lon»t  that  t)ow  aceins  so  groat  and  absorbing  is  as  ■  1 
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straw  on  the  mighty  bosom  of  a  flood.  Let  but  a  man 
{>ossess  his  soul  with  this  idea  of  Time,  aiid  then  im« 
Tvorldhncss  will  be  the  native  atmosphere  he  breathes. 

The  second  motive  given  is  the  changefulness  of  the 
external  world.  '>  The  fiushion  of  this  world  passetli 
away,"  It  may  be  necdftil  here  to  remark,  that  the 
word  "  fashion  "  has  not  here  the  popular  meaning 
wliich  has  been  generally  assigned  to  it.  It  does  not 
refer  to  those  customs  and  conventionalities  which  vary 
in  ditterent  nations  and  difierent  ages.  All  these  pass 
away :  but  the  word  refers  here  to  all  that  is  external 
upon  earth,  all  that  has  form,  and  shape,  and  scenery ; 
all  that  is  visible  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is 
invisible. 

The  transitoriness  of  this  world  might  have  l)een 
j)urcly  a  matter  of  revelation.  Instead  of  gradual  and 
visible  decay,  God  might  have  arranged  his  cycles  so 
that  change  should  not  have  been  perceptible  witliin 
the  limits  of  a  lifetime,  that  dissolution  should  have 
come  on  things  suddenly,  instead  of  by  slow  and 
gradual  steps.  Instead  of  that,  He  has  mercifully 
chosen  that  it  should  not  only  be  a  matter  of  revela- 
tion, but  of  observation  also.  This  visible  world  is 
only  a  fonn  and  an  appearance.  God  has  written 
decay  on  all  around  us.  On  the  hills,  which  are  ever- 
lasting only  in  poetry  ;  their  outlines  changing  within 
the  memoiy  of  man.  On  the  sea-coast,  fringed  vnth 
shingle.  Look  at  it  receding  from  our  white  cliflfe ;  its 
boundaries  are  not  what  they  were.  This  law  is  en- 
graven on  our  own  frames.  Even  in  the  infant  the  pro- 
gress of  dissolution  has  visibly  l)egiui.  The  principle  of 
development  is  at  work,  and  development  is  but  the 
necessary  step  towards  decay.  There  is  a  force  at 
work  in  everything  —  call  it  what  you  will  —  Life  or 
Death  :  it  is  reproduction  out  of  decay.  The  outward 
form  is  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  change. 

We  stand  amidst  the  niins  of  other  days,  and  as 
they  moulder  before  our  eyes  they  tell  us  of  generations 
which  have  mouldered  before  them,  and  of  nations 
which  have  crossed  the  theatre  of  life  and  have  dis 
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appearod.  Wc  join  in  the  gladness  of  tlic  baptism, 
lod  tlic  yeai-s  roll  on  so  rapidly  that  wc  arc  almost 
stKTtlcd  to  find  ourselves  stanuinj;  at  the  wedding.  But 
posB  on  a  few  years  more,  and  the  yoniig  heart  fur 
which  there  was  so  mnch  cladness  in  tliu  future  has 
had  its  springs  dried  uji.  He  belongs  to  a  genernliou 
'hich  has  passed,  and  they  among  whom  he  lingers  ferl 
I  if  he  had  lived  too  long.  And  tlien  lie  drops  Bilently 
ito  tlie  grave  to  make  way  for  others.  One  of  our 
'pest  thinkers  —  a  man  of  profoundest  observation, 
wno  thought  by  means  of  a  boundless  heart  —  has 
told  us,  in  words  trite  and  ^miliar  to  us  all, 


And  all  Ihe  t 
The.  hBve  th 
ADiionemui 


in  his  time  plajB  inanj  piirla." 


Lot  ns  look  at  our  own  ncighborliood.  Those  with 
1  we  walked  in  youth  are  gone,  and  scattered  we 
M)w  not  where,  ana  others  have  filled  their  places. 
Vk  ftro  developing  every  day  new  relationships :  every 
by  new  circumstances  are  occurring  which  call  upon 
I  lo  act  promptly,  manfully,  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
r  the  past  is  gone. 
[  Therefore  strive  to  be  unworldly.  Be  not  buiied  in 
K  present.  To-day  becomes  yesterday  so  fast.  Mnnm 
lot  over  what  will  so  soon  bo  irrcparafcly  gone.  There 
i  nothing  worth  it, 

L  Agiun,  that  "  fashion  of  the  world  "  passes  away  in 
%  Our  vciy  minds  change  —  not  merely  the  objects 
vkh  make  tlie  impression  on  them.  The  !mpi-essi»ns 
tclvet  are  fleeting.  All  except  the  per|)etnally- 
I  sensations  of  eternity,  space,  time ;  all  cl»o* 
There  is  no  afHiclion  so  shai-p,  no  joy  so  bright, 
p  diock  so  severe,  —  hut  Time  modifies  and  cures  all. 
Q  keenest  feeling  in  this  world  is  not  eternal.  If  it 
ins,  it  is  in  an  altei'cd  foi-m.  Our  memories  am 
•awaumenlal  brossen :  the  deencst  gi-aven  inscription 
■  at  last  illegible.  Of  sucli  a  world  the  Apostla 
^.IsIe,  Is  this  a  world  fur  an  immortal  being  to 
f  upon  ? 
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II.  The  nature  of  Christian  unworldliness. 

Two  points  are  contained  in  this  last  verse.  1st.  The 
spirit  or  principle  of  unworldUness ;  to  use  this  world 
as  not  abusing  it.  2d.  The  application  of  that  princi- 
ple, to  four  cases  of  life.  Domestic  relations.  —  "  They 
that  haV^e  wives  be  as  thoucrh  they  had  none."  Joy.  — 
*'  They  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not." 
Sorrow.  — "  They  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
not.**  The  acquisition  of  Property. — "They  that 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not.'' 

The  principle  is,  to  '*  use  this  world  as  not  abusing 
it."  Here  Christianity  stands  between  the  worldly 
sj)irit  and  the  narrow  religious  spirit.  The  woridly 
spirit  says,  "  Time  is  short ;  take  your  fill;  live  while 
you  can."  The  narrow  religious  spirit  says,  "  All  the 
pleasure  here  is  a  snare  and  dangerous  ;  keep  out  of  it 
altogether."  In  opposition  to  tliis  narrow  spirit,  Chris- 
tianity says,  *'  Use  the  world,"  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  worldly  spirit,  "  Do  not  abuse  it.  All  things  are 
yours.  Take  them,  and  use  them  ;  but  never  let  them 
interfere  with  the  higher  life  which  you  are  called  on 
to  lead.  '  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  lui  ])ossessc*s.''  " 

It  is  therefore  a  distinct  duty  to  use  life,  while  we 
are  here.  We  are  citizens  of  the  world,  we  may  not 
shrink  from  it.  We  must  share  its  duties,  dangers, 
sorrows,  and  joys.  Time  is  short ;  therefore  opportu- 
nities are  so  much  the  more  valuable.  There  is  an 
infinite  value  stam])ed  upon  them.  Therefore,  use  the 
world.  J3ut  tluMi  it  is  a  duty  equally  distinct,  to  live 
above  the  world.  Unworldliness  is  the  spirit  of  holding 
•  all  things  as  not  our  own,  in  the  perpetual  conviction 
that  they  will  not  last.  It  is  not  to  put  life  and  God's 
lovulv  world  toside  with  self-torturinij:  hand.  It  is  to 
have  the  world,  and  not  to  let  the  would  have  you ;  to 
be  its  m:tster,  and  not  its  slave.  To  have  Christ  hidden 
in  the  Ikeart,  calming  all,  and  making  all  else  seem  by 
conij)arison  poor  and  small. 

This    principle   he   applies,   first,   to   domestic   life. 
"  They  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none." 
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The  idea  was  just  then  be^nnin^  to  bo  discuseed, 
wbieti  tif  tlie  two  was  in  itsilf  the  liiglicr  state,  iiiiJ 
more  accordinjj  to  God's  will,  the  single  or  the  married. 
In  afttT  agi'3  this  question  was  decided  in  a  very  di*- 
istrous  way ;  for  it  was  taught  that  celibacy  wa§  tlia 
imly  rutlly  pui-e  and  angelic  life.  Marriage  was  re-> 
l^titlvd  ai  earthly  and  Bonsual,  unBt  for  those  who  wera 
u>  avn-e  as  prii^sts.  Now  here  observe  the  apostuUo 
wisdiMQ.  He  dous  not  say  celibacy  is  the  s^ntly,  and 
aurna«:u  the  lower  and  earthlier  suite.  lie  wisely  says, 
"In  whatever  state  you  can  most  nn distractedly  sorvs 
God,  Uinl  is  the  unworldly  one  to  you." 

Thi*  a  a  very  important  principle  for  consideration 
in  ilie  present  day.  There  ia  a  ci-owing  tendency  \a 
look  on  a  life  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  of  sepa- 
ration from  nil  earthly  ties, — in  a  word,  asceticism, — 
u  the  hifiber  life.  Let  us  understand  that  fJod  Ims 
Ml  nuile  man,  that  ordinarily  he  who  lives  alone  leaves 
pwt  uf  \i\*  heart  uncuHivated  ;  for  God  made  nmn  fi>r 
dumcslic  life.  He  who  would  be  wiser  than  !iis  Maktr 
U  iHily  wi«Q  in  appearance.  He  who  cultivate^  ono 
poit  of  his  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  has  not 
{midacod  a  perfect  man,  but  an  exaggeration.  It  is 
lauy,  in  silence  and  solitude,  for  the  hermit  to  lie  iil>- 
•tntitod  fmm  all  human  interests  and  hopes,  to  be  dead 
to  botinr,  dead  to  pleasure.  But,  then,  the  sympathies 
which  make  liini  n  man  with  men  —  how  nhail  they 
gruw  ?  Ho  is  not  the  highest  Christian  who  lives  niono 
and  single,  but  he  who,  whether  single  or  marned, 
livoa  superior  to  this  earth ;  he  who,  in  the  midst  of 
dotuc*t>e  cares,  i>eUy  annoyanets,  or  daily  vexationa, 
cnn  Klill  be  calm,  and  serene,  and  R\^'eet.  That  is  veni 
unworhlliiiL-as  i  and,  in  corajiaristin  with  this,  the  mere  | 
hennit's  life  is  oasy  indeed. 

The  st'cond  ease  is  unworldliness  in  sorrow.  "Thejr 
tbmt  wcwp,  M  though  they  wept  not." 

Ol»«;rvu,  tliu  Apostle  docs  not  here  iveomm'^nd  ap** 
tiiy,  nut  merely  a  rennun  of  prudence.  Ho  bids  t]i 
wTTOW  ;  hut  not  as  they  who  have  w  ]m\k.  Hit  dim*' 
DC*  My,  <■  Weep  not;  '  but  "weep,  us  lluiugh  lliryf 
wept  not." 
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This  unworldliness  consists  of  two  parts :  — 

1st.  The  duty  and  the  right  of  sorrow.  "  Weep." 
Christianity  docs  not  sear  the  liuman  heart ;  it  softens 
it.  They  who  forbid  grief  sliould,  to  be  consistent,  go 
further  and  forbid  affection,  for  grief  is  only  a  state  ot 
the  affections ;  if  joy  be  felt  in  the  presence  of  the 
loved  object,  grief  must  be  felt  in  its  absence.  Chris- 
tianity destroys  selfishness,  makes  a  man  quick  and 
sensitive  for  others,  and  alive  to  every  call  of  affection. 
Moreover,  dealing  with  infinite  things,  it  imparts  some- 
thing of  its  own  infinitude  to  every  feeling.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  man  whose  heart  is  exquisitely  attuned  to  all 
iittemnces  of  grief.  Shall  he  not  feel  nor  mourn  ?  His 
Master  wept  over  the  grave  of  friendship.  Tears  of 
patriotism  fell  from  His  eyes.  Theixj  is  no  unmanliness 
in  shedding  tears ;  it  is  not  unchristian  to  yield  to  deep 
feelincr.  We  may  admire  the  stern  old  Roman  heart ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Roman  stoicism  is  not 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  Christianity  says^ 
*'  Weep.'' 

2d.^  Christian  unworldliness  puts  limits  to  sorrow. 
"  As  though  they  wept  not : "  that  is,  as  though  God 
had  already  removed  their  grief.  Else  in  this  world  of 
sorrow  and  distress,  how  should  we  escape  despair? 
Familiarity  with  eternal  things  subdues  grief,  calms  and 
softens  it,  gives  it  a  true  perspective.  Christianity  does 
not  say  to  our  hearts,  when  smarting  under  the  bitter 
pain  of  disappointment  or  loss,  "  It  is  nothing  1 "  but  it 
says,  "  It  is  less  than  you  had  supix)sed  it  to  be  ;  you ' 
will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  bear  than 
you  expected.''  This  elasticity  of  heart  receives  its 
only  true  warrant  from  Christianity.  Have  you  lost  a 
dear  relative  ?  Well,  you  may  weep  ;  but  even  while 
weeping,  Christ  comes  to  you  and  says,  "  Thy  brother 
shall  rise  again." 

The  third  case  is  unworldliness  in  joy.  "  They  that 
rejoice,  as  though  tliey  rejoiced  not."  Christ's  religion 
is  no  grim,  ghastly  system  of  gloom.  God's  world  is 
not  like  the  fabled  place  of  punishment  where  waters 
of  refreshment  rise  brimming  to  the  lips,  wliile  a  stem 
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prohibition  sonnds  forth,  "  Touch  not,  tasto  not,  handle 
not."  YoH  will  observe,  the  joy  spoken  of  here  is  not 
Rpiritoal,  but  earthly  joy  ;  for,  if  it  liad  buen  apiritual 
joy,  the  Apostle  could  not  have  put  any  limitation  to 
il.  Therefore,  Christiana  mat/  have  earthly  joy.  And 
they  Uint  rejoice  are  emphatically  the  young.  Let  the 
vormg  be  liappy.  Health,  spirits,  youth,  aocioty,  ao- 
compliBhmenta,  —  let  them  enjoy  these,  and  thank  Ged 
witii  no  misgiving.  Let  there  be  no  half-remorseful 
Kimtions,  as  though  they  were  stolen  joys.  Christ 
hiH  no  sympathy  with  that  tone  of  mind  wliieh  scowls 
on  human  hajipiDcss:  His  fii'St  manifestatiun  of  power 
was  at  a  marriage  feast.  Who  would  ohcck  the  swal- 
low's flight,  or  silence  the  gush  of  happy  melody  which 
ihe  thrush  pours  forth  in  spring?  Look  round  this 
bvautifQl  world  of  God's :  ocean  dimpled  into  myriad 
mites ;  the  sky  a  trembling,  quivering  mass  of  blue, 
thrilUng  hearts  with  ecstasy ;  every  tuit,  every  form 
npJete  with  beauty.  You  cannot,  except  wilfiilly,  mi*- 
reii  its  meaning.  God  says,  "  Be  glad  1  "  Do  not 
force  young,  happy  hearts  to  an  unnatural  solemnity, 
as  if  to  bo  happy  were  a  crime.  Let  us  hair  their 
luuil,  merry,  ringing  laugh,  even  if  sterner  hearts  can 
be  fHsd  no  longer ;  to  see  innocent  mirth  and  joy  doea 
llw  heart  good. 

Bat  now,  observe,  everlasting  considerations  are  to 
come  in,  not  to  sadden  joy,  bat  to  calm  it,  to  moderate 
its  tnuujiorts,  and  make  even  worldly  joy  a  sublima 
thing.  We  are  to  be  calm,  cheerful,  self-possessed  ;  to 
sit  loose  to  all  these  sources  of  enjoyment,  masters  of 
ourselves. 

The  Apostle  lays  down  no  rule  respecting  worldly 
UDusemcnitx.  He  does  not  say  you  must  avoid  this  or 
thai,  btit  hn  lays  down  broad  |)rmciples.  People  ollcn 
comti  to  ministers,  and  ask  tliem  to  draw  a  boundaiy 
line,  witliin  which  they  may  safely  walk.  There  la 
Domr.  It  K  at  oar  peril  that  wc  attempt  to  define  whera 
God  htt<  not  definej.  We  cannot  say,  "  Tliis  amuse- 
munt  Is  right,  and  that  is  wrong,"  And  herein  is  tha 
gnrnter  responsibility  laid,  upon  all,  for  wo  have  to  livs 
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out  principles  rather  than  maxims;  and  the  principle 
here  is,  Be  unworldly. 

But,  remember,  if  the  enjoyments  which  you  permit 
yourselves  are  such,  that  the  thought  of  passing  time, 
and  cominw;  eternity,  presents  itself. as  an  intrusive 
thought,  which  has  no  business  there,  which  is  out  of 
place,  and  incongruous;  if  you  become  secularized, 
excited,  and  artiticial ;  if  there  is  left  behind  a  craving 
for  excitement  which  can  only  be  slaked  by  more  and 
more  intense  excitement :  tlien  it  is  at  your  own  peril 
that  you  say.  All  is  left  open  to  me,  and  permitted. 
Unworldly  you  must  become  —  or  die.  Dare  not  to 
say  this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience ;  and  to  God 
you  must  ji^ivc  account  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
l>een  dealing  with  your  soul. 

The  fourtli  case  is  unworldliness  in  the  acquisition  of 
property.  "  They  that  buy,  as  though  tliey  possessed 
not.'' 

Unworldliness  is  not  measured  by  what  you  possess, 
but  by  the  spirit  in  which  you  possess  it.  It  is  not 
said,  "  Do  not  buy,"  but  rather  "  Buy,  —  possess." 
You  may  be  a  large  merchant,  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  a  thriving  tradesman,  if  only  your  heart  be 
separate  from  the  love  of  these  earthly  things,  with 
God's  love  paramount  there.  The  amount  of  property 
you  possess  does  not  atfect  the  question  ;  it  is  purely  a 
relative  consideration.  You  go  into  a  regal  or  ducal 
palace,  and  i)erliaps,  unaccustomed  to  the  splendor 
which  you  see,  you  say,  "  All  this  is  worldliness.''  But 
the  poor  man  comes  to  your  house  ;  your  dress,  simple 
as  it  is,  seems  magnificent  to  him  ;  your  clay's  exj)eii- 
dilure  would  keen  his  family  for  half  a  year.  He  sees 
round  him  expensively  b<jund  books,  costly  furnit  jiv, 
pictures,  silver,  and  china  —  a  i)rofu^ion  certainly  be- 
yond what  js  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  to  him  this 
seems  worldHness  too.  If  the  monarch  is  to  live  as 
you  live,  why  should  not  you  live  as  the  laborer  lives  ? 
If  what  you  call  the  necessaries  of  lifu  be  the  measure 
of  the  rich  man's  worldUncss,  why  should  not  the  poor 
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m'a  t«*  gauge  yours  ?     No  I  we  must  take  another 

tlmn    ])rn|K'i'ty   as    tlie    uieasure    of    worldlinesa. 

istimi^  Ibrbids  our  condemtiing  utiiers ;  men  may 

•  uul  possess.     Christianity  pi-escribes  no  law  for 

n,  its  color,  itH  fa^liion,  or   In  cost ;   none  t'ur  ex- 

mditurr,  none  for  fiusseaslons ;    it  fixefi  great  princi- 

;,  and  requires  you  to  be  unaR'ePted,  uiiensliived  by 

j)ly  lliiu;:^  :  ti)  [>o3ses3  tliem  as  ihoiigii  you  posstissed 

n  not.     The  Christjiin  is  one  who,  if'  a  shipwreck 

I  fire  wen-  to  lake  all   hi-xury  away,  could  descend, 

ilhont  being  crushed,  into   the  vidleys  of  existence. 

'b  wears  nil  this  on  the  outside,  enrefessly,  and  could 

"  My  cUl  waa  not  laid  there." 

Q  oonclasion,  let  there  be  nr>  oensoriousness.     How 

jn  live,  and  wliat  they  permit  tlieinselves,  may  be 

alter  for  Chmtian  charity,  but  it  is  no  matter  for 

rifltnn    severirv.     To   his   own   master   each   must 

1  or  fell.     Judge  not.     It  is  work  enough  for  any 

r  03  to  save  his  own  soul. 

t  thrre  be  no  selWeception.     The  way  in  which 

e  expounded  this  subject  gives  large  latitude,  and 

y  «n<!  may  abuse  it  if  hu  will,  — any  imo  omy  take 

mfiirt  to  himsLdf,  and  say,  "  Thank  Ciod,  there  are  no 

I  reatrictioiM  in   Cbnstianiiy."     Uemembcr,  how- 

■,  that  VVorldliness  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  a  man's 

ritual  fitnlB  iliau  even  Sin.     Sin  may  be  sudden,  the 

»olt  of  tem]>lation,  without  premeditation,  yet  attor- 

'  1   hated  —  repented   of  —  repudiated  —  forsaken. 

f  a  man  he  at  Iwirus  in  llio  world's  i>leasure  and 

'u,  content  that  his  spirit  sliouid  have  no  other 

n    Init  in   these  things,  happy  if  tbey  could  but 

r  ever,  U  nut  his  state,  ^eneiilogj',  and  character 

\tW  alarajjed  'f 

"iL'rofon;  does  St.  Jolm  draw  the  distinction  —  "  If 
a  sin,  wc  have  an  advocate  with  tlie  Father  '," 
'  If  any  man  love  the  world,  tlie  love  of  ibo 
is  not  in  Iiim." 
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education  without  religion  is  worse  than  useless.  By 
secular  education  is  meant  instniction  in  such  branches 
as  arithmetic,  gcograpliy,  grammar,  and  history,  and 
hy  religious  education,  instniction  in  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism.  But  vou  will  see  at  once  that  the  Knowl- 
edge,  of  which  St.  Paul  spoke  slightingly,  was  much 
higher  than  any,  or  all  of  these.  He  spoke  of  instnic- 
tion not  merely  in  history,  geogi'aphy,  or  grammar,  but 
instruction  in  the  l^ible,  the  catechism,  and  the  articles, 
as  worthless,  without  training  in  Humility  and  Charity, 
This  was  the  secular  knowledge  he  speaks  of,  for  you 
will  i)erceive  that  he  treats  knowledge  of  very  impor- 
tant religious  matters  as  secular,  and  rates  it  very  low 
indeed.  He  said  mere  knowledge  is  worth  little;  but 
then  by  knowledge,  he  meant  not  merely  knowledge 
witliout  (christian  doctrine,  but  knowledge  without 
Love.  !Many  a  person  now  zealous  on  this  point  of 
education  would  be  content  if  only  the  Bible,  without 
note  or  comment,  were  taught.  But  St.  Paul  would 
not  liave  been  content,  he  would  have  calmly  looke<l 
on  and  said,  This  is  also  secular  knowledge.  This, 
too,  is  tlie  knowledge  which  puft'eth  up ;  but  Christian 
knowledge  is  the  Charity  which  alone  buildeth  up  an 
heavenly  spirit. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  more  fully  diis  secular  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  Knowledge  without  Humility.  —  For  it  is  not  so 
much  the  department  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  acquired,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  se(!uhir  and  Christian  knowledire.  It  is  not  so 
mucli  the  thing  known,  as  the  way  of  knowing  it. 
"If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know."  '^  JL»  ho 
he  oui^ht  to  know."  That  sinjjie  word  "as"  is  the 
point  of  tlie  sentence  ;  for  it  is  not  what  to  know,  but 
hoiu  to  know,  which  includes  jill  real  knowledge.  The 
greatest  of  modern  philosoj)hers,  and  the  greatest  ol 
modern  historians,  Humboldt  and  Niebuhr,  were  both 
eminently  humble  men.  So,  too,  you  will  find  the 
real  talent  among  mechanics  is  genemlly  united  to  great 
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jhniiltty.     Whereas  the   persons  you  woiilJ  select  as 

iHWl   np   Ity  knowleJge  are  tliose   who  linve  a  iew 

Kgiutu  maxinus,  and  a  tew  shallow  I'elJgioua  doctnnes. 

I  are  two  ways,  therefore,  of  knowing  all  things. 

too  is,  that  of  the  man  ^vho  loves  to  calculate  how  tar 

I  advancetl  beyond  others ;  the  otlier,  that  of  the 

who  ^Is  how  infinite  knowledge  is,  how  little  ho 

n,  and  how  deep  tlie  darkness  of  tliose  who  know 

1  leas  than  he :  wlio  says,  not  as  a  cant  phi'ase,  but 

I  iinaHw^ted  Bincerity,  "  I   know  noUiing,  and  do  go 

9  the  grave."     That  knowletlge  will  never  pnff  up. 

'gain,   it   is   Liberty  without   Reverence, — These 

,  to  whom  the  Apostle  writes  in  rebuke,  were  free 

,   mnny  saperstilions.     An   idol,   they   said,   was 

;  in  the  world.     But  although  freed  from  the 

J  of  fiilse  gods,  they  had  not  tlierefore  adored 

I  tnio  God.     For  it  ia   not  merely  freedom   from 

pvTstitlon  which  is  worship  of  God,  but  it  is  lo\'ing 

poD'Ience  on  Him ;  the  surrender  of  self,     "  It'  any 

1  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  Ilim."     Observe 

I  not  said,  "  he  shall  know  God,"   but  "  shall  be 

iwn  of  Him  ;"  that  is,   God  shall  acknowledge  the 

Hceppss  and  the  identity  of  spirit,  and   "  will  coicie 

9  him  and  make  His  abode  with  him."     There  is 

1  of  the  spirit  of  these  Corinthians  existing  now. 

ti  throw  off  what  they  call   the  trammels  of  educa- 

t  Alse    systems,    and   superstitions,  and    then   call 

""   '     I  free :  they  think  it  a  grand  thing  to  reveiv 

ing ;  all  seems  to  them  either  kingcraft  or 

1,  and  to  some  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that 

uiTe  nothing   IcH  either  to  respect  or  worship. 

1  is  a  recent  work  in  which  iho  writer  has  tried 

V  bulief  in  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality, 

proclaims  this  liberty  as  if  it  were  a  gosi>el  for  the 

My  brother  men,  this  is  not  high  kuowtedgu, 

I  great  tiling  to  be  free  from  mental  slavery,  but 

you  are  still  a  slave  to  your  passions '?     It  is 

ing  to  bo  enianci|>atcd  from  superstition,  but 

I  have  no  religion '(     From  all  these  boniU 

t  Christianity  lias  freed  us,  says  St.  " 
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but  then  it  has  not  left  us  merely  free  from  these,  it 
has  bound  us  to  God.  "  Though  there  be  gods  many, 
yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God."  The  true  fi'eedom  from 
superstition  is  free  sei'vice  to  religion :  tlio  real  emanci- 
pation from  false  gods  is  reverence  for  the  true  God. 
For  high  knowledge  is  not  negative,  but  positive ;  it  is 
to  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  the  Many,  in  order  to  adore 
and  love  the  One.  And  not  merely  is  this  the  only 
real  knowledge,  but  no  other  knowledge  "  buildeth 
up*  the  soul.  It  is  all  well  so  long  as  elasticity  of 
youth  and  health  remain.  Then  the  pride  of  intellect 
sustains  us  strongly ;  but  a  time  comes  when  we  feel 
terribly  that  the  Tree  of  Knowledije  is  not  the  Tree  of 
I-iife.  Our  squIs  without  God  and  Christ  enter  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  fuarful  sense  of  the  hollowness  and 
darkness,  the  coldness,  and  the  death,  of  a  spirit  sepa- 
rate  iVom  love,  "lie  that  inereaseth  knowledge  in- 
creasetli  sorrow."  Se])arate  from  love,  the  more  we 
know,  tlie  profounder  the  mystery  of  life  becomes;  the 
more  dreary  and  the  more  horrible  becomes  existence. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  dvinrc  hour  more  awful  than  that 
of  one  who  has  as])ired  to  know  inst4?ad  of  to  love^  and 
iinds  himself  at  last  amidst  a  world  of  barren  facts  and 
lifeless  theories,  loving  none  and  adoring  nothing. 

Again,  it  is  Comprehension  without  l^ove  to  man. — 
You  will  observe,  these  Corinthians  had  got  a  most 
clear  conception  ot*  what  Christianity  was.  ''  An  idol," 
said  they,  is  "  nothing  in  the  world."  There  is  none 
other  God  but  One,  anil  there  is  "  but  one  Lord  Jesus 
C'hrist,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  Him." 
Well,  said  the  A})ostle  Paul,  and  what  signifies  your 
profession  of  that,  if  you  look  down  with  supreme  con- 
tempt on  your  ignorant  brother's,  who  cannot  r(?ach  to 
these  sublime  contemplations  ?  What  reality  is  there 
in  your  religion,  if  you  look  at  men  struggling  in 
darkness,  and  are  content  to  congratulate  yourselves, 
that  you  «are  in  the  light?  When  heathen,  they  had 
loved  these  men  ;  now  that  tliey  were  Christians  they 
desj)ised  them !  Was  their  Christianity,  then,  gain  or 
'oss  ?     Did  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  manhood  or  fall  I 
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? Slaves  — idolaters  —  BuperstitJous " — alas!  is  that  all 
y,  or  we,  have  learnt  to  say  ?     Is  that  all  our  Chris- 
uty  baa  ^vea  us  ? 
iome  of  lis  have  been  taught  that  knowledge  such 

I  tiit   U   not  advance,  but  retrogreaaion.     We  have 
loked  oil  our  shelves  ladun  with  theology  or  philoso 

i  liave  enumerate<l  the  systems  which  have  been 

red  ;  and  we  liave  felt  Low  immeasurably  superior 

II  the  bight  of  God  is  some  benighted  Koinauist,  who 

re*  in  transuhatantiation  and  pnrgatoiy,  but  who 

fODO  atwut  doing  good,  or  some  ignorant,  narrow 

llifnonist,   w)in  has  sacrificed   time   and   property  to 

lAt,  to   the  most  correct  tlieulogian  in  whose  heart 

I  is  no  love  for  his  ti-llow-men.     For  breadth  of 

B  not  breadth  of  heart ;  and  hence  the  substance 

It  Christianity  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.    Hence, 

>o,  tlic  last  of  thf  Apostles,  when  too  weak  to  walk  to 

V  UKmblies  of  tlie  Church,  was  borne  there,  a  feeble 

J  inaii,  by  his  disciples,  and  addressing  the  people  an 

e  ^iread  abtoud  his  hands,  repeated  again  and  again  — 

X>ove  one  another;"  and  when  asked  why  he  said 

wr  tiui  same  tiling,  replied,  "  Because  there  is  notliing 

;  attain  that,  and  you  have  enough."     Hence,  too, 

la  precious  fact,  that  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Lib- 

/,    whoso    hurnuig    intellect    exiKiundeJ    the  whole 

lUosophy  of  Ciiristjanity,  should  have  been  tlie  ono 

way  tliat  Knowledge  is  nothing  compared  to  Cliarity, 

jr,  worse  than  notliing  without  it:  should  have  been 

II  onu  to  declare  that  "  Knowledge  shall  vatush  away, 
I  I^ove  never  tiuletk." 
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LECTURE    XVII. 

NOYEMBER  80,  1851. 

i  ConiNTHiANS,  viii.  8-18.  —  Bat  meat  commendeih  us  not  to  God: 
for  neither,  if  wo  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are 
we  the  worse.  —  But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours 
become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that  arc  wa\k.  —  For  if  any  man 
see  thee  whioh  hast  knowledge,  sit  at  moat  in  the  idoPs  temple,  shall 
not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  cat  those 
things  which  are  offered  to  idols;  —  And  through  thy  knowledge 
shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  —  But  when 
ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye 
sin  against  Christ  —  Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standoth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend.*' 

We  have  already  divided  this  chapter  into  two 
branches  —  the  former  portion  of  it  containing  the  dif- 
ference between  Christian  knowledge  and  secular  knowl- 
edge, and  the  second  portion  containing  the  apostolic 
exposition  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience.  The 
first  of  these  we  endeavored  to  expound  last  Sunday, 
but  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  principles 
of  that  discourse  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Corinth, 
as  we  all  know  and  remember,  was  a  city  built  on  the 
sea  coast,  having  a  large  and  fi'ee  communication  with 
all  foreign  nations ;  and  there  was  also  within  it,  and 
going  on  amongst  its  inhabitants,  a  free  hiterchange  of 
thought,  and  a  vivid  power  of  communicating  the 
philosophy  and  truths  of  those  days  to  each-  other. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  to  a  society  in  such  a  state,  and  to 
minds  so  educated,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  have 
presented  a  peculiar  attraction,  presenting  itself  to  them 
as  it  did,  as  a  law  of  Christian  liberty.  And  so,  in 
Corinth  tiie  gospel  had  ''  free  coui'se  and  was  glorified," 
and  was  received  with  great  joy  by  almost  all  men,  and 
by  minds  of  all  classes  and  all  sects ;  and  a  large  iium- 
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fijer  of  tlicse  attached  tliemaelvea  to  the  teaching  of  the 

I  A]KMtlc  Pall!  as  the  most  accredited  expounder  of  Chria- 

tianity  —  tlie  "  loyul  law  of  liberty."    13ut  it  seems,  from 

what  we  read  in  this  Epistle,  tliat  a  larfre  number  of 

these  men  received  Gliristianity  ns  a  thing  intellectual, 

tiid  that  alone  —  and  not  as  a  tiling  which  touched  the 

eonscience,   and   swayed   and   purified   the   affections. 

,  this  liberty  became  to  them  almost  aU  —  they 

1  into  sin  or  went  to  extravagance  —  they  rejoiced  in 

>ir  ireedom  from  the  superstitions,  the  ignorances,  and 

fee  scruples  which  bound  their  weaker   orethren  ;  but 

^(1  no  charity  —  none  of  that  intense  charity  which 

dinracttrized  the  Apostle  Paul,  tor  those  still  Btruggling 

""  e  delusions  and  darkness  from  which  they  tnem- 

i  were  free.     More  than  that,  tlit-y  demanded  their 

Jkt,  their  Christian  liberty  of  expressing  their  opinions 

I  the  churcli,  merely  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the 

liristian  graces  and  spiritual   gifts  which   had   been 

irevwl  upon  them  so  largely  j  until  by  degrees  those 

r  assemblies  became  a  lamcntahio  exliibition  of  their 

depravity,   and    led   to   numerous  irregularities, 

!  find  severely  rebuked  by  tlie  Apostle  Paul. 

eir  women,  rejoicing  in  the  emancipation  which  had 

given  to  the  Christian  community,  laid  aside  the 

I  habits  of  attire  which  had  been  consecrated  so  long 

Grecian  and   Jewiwli   custom,   and  appeared   with 

heads   uncovered   in   the  Christiaii   community. 

r  tban  that,  the  Lord's  Supgier  exhibited  an 

e  of  all  solemnity,  and  seemed  more  a  meeting 

r  licentious  gratification,  where  "one  was  hungry,  and 

lother   was   drunken  "  —  a  place   in   which   earthly 

iinkcnness,  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  appetites,  had 

n  the  place  of  Christian  chaiity  towards  each  other. 

itie  siimc  feeling  —  this  love  of  mere  liberty  — 

r  in  itself — manifested  itaelf  in  many  other  direc- 

Hulding   by   this    freedom,    tlieir    philosophy 

ight  that  the  body,  that  is,  the  flesh,  was  the  only 

eofain  :  that  the  soul  was  holy  nnd  pure;  and  that, 

w,  to  be  free  from  the  body  would  be  entire, 

ictf  Cliriatian  emancipation.    And  so  cmne  in  Uint 
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strange  wrong  dortrino,  exhibited  in  Coiinth,  when* 
iminortilitv  was  fiiucrlit  separate  from  and  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  And  afterwards 
they  went  on  with  their  coni'lusions  about  liberty,  to 
maintain  tliat  the  body,  justiHed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  was  no  h)nger  capable  of  sin,  and  that,  in  the 
evil  which  was  done  l)v  the  bodv,  the  soul  had  taken 
no  part.  And  therefore  sin  was  to  them  but  as  a  name, 
from  which  a  Christian  conscience  was  to  be  freed  alto« 
gether.  So  that  wlien  one  of  their  number  had  fallen 
into  grievous  sin,  and  Iiad  committ^»d  fornication,  "  such 
as  was  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,''  so 
far  from  being  humbled  by  it,  they  were  "  puffed  up," 
as  if  they  were  exhibiting  to  the  world  an  enlightened, 
true,  perfect  Christianity  — sejni rate  from  all  prejudices. 
To  such  a  society  and  to  sucli  a  sttite  of  mind  the 
Apostle  Paul  ]>reached,  in  all  their  length,  breadth,  and 
fulness,  the  humbling  (loctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
lie  taught  that  knowledge  was  one  thing  —  that  charity 
Avas  miofher  thing  ;  that  ''  knowledge  puHeth  up,  but 
charity  buildeth  up.''  He  reuiinded  them  that  love 
wius  the  perfection  of  knowledge.  In  other  woixls,  his 
teaching  ciime  to  this  :  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  one  the  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  the  other 
the  knowledge  of  the  heart.  Intellectually,  God  never 
can  be  known  :  He  nuist  he  known  bv  Love  —  for,  "  if 
any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  Him.  *  Here, 
then,  we  have  arrived,  in  another  way,  at  precisely  the 
same  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  last  Sunday. 
Here,  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  secular  knowledge 
and  Christian  knowledge  ;  and  Christian  knowledge  is 
this  —  to  know  bv  Love. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
which  tiH3ats  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience.  You 
will  observe  that  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches  — 
the  first  containing  an  exposition  of  the  law  itself,  and 
the  second,  the  Christian  applications  which  flow  out  ol 
this  exposition. 

1.  The  way  in  which  the  Apostle  expoimds  the  law 
of  Christian  conscience  is  this :  —  Guilt  is  contracted 
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by  tha  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  sins  against  and  transgi'esses 
the  law  of  GoJ,  by  doing  that  which  it  believes  to  be 
wrong :  nut  so  mncn  what  is  wrong,  as  what  appears  to 
if  to  be  wrong.  This  is  the  doctrine  distmctly  laid 
down  in  tlie  Ttli  and  8th  verses.  The  Apostle  tells  tho 
CoriDthions — iliese  strong-minded  Corinthians  —  tlutt 
the  snpvrstitioDS  of  their  weaker  bi'ethren  were  unques- 
tionably wrong.  "  Meat,"  he  says, "  coinmendeth  us  not 
lo  God  ;  I'ur  neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better ;  neither 
if  we  cat  not,  are  we  the  worse."  He  then  tells  thetu 
liinher,  that  "  tliere  is  not  in  every  man  tliat  linowl- 
edga  ;  for  some,  with  conscience  of  the  idol,  eat  it  as 
thiog  ollered  unto  an  idol."  Here,  then,  is  an  igur. 
mnt,  mistaken,  ill-informed  conscience ;  and  yet  he  goes 
on  lo  tell  them  that  this  conscience,  so  ill-informed,  yet 
bind:!  tlie  [>ossGssor  of  it:  "  and  their  conscience  being 
weak,  is  delited."  For  example ;  tliei-e  could  be  no 
hann  in  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  been 
offiavd  to  an  idol  or  ialso  god ;  for  a  faUo  god  is 
nothing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  have  contracted 
poHtiro  defilement  by  being  olfei-ed  to  that  which  Is  a 
pontive  and  absolute  negation.  And  yet  if  any  man 
llioagbt  it  wrong  to  cat  such  flesh,  to  him  it  woe  ^vrong ; 
for  in  thai  act  there  would  be  a  deliberate  act  of  trans- 
groiaion  —  a  dehberate  preference  of  that  wlucli  was 
mere  enjoyment,  to  that  which  was  apparently,  though  it 
may  be  only  apparently,  sanctioned  by  tho  law  of  Oo<l. 
And  Bo  it  would  cany  with  it  all  the  disobedience,  all 
th«  guilt,  and  all  the  misery  which  belongs  to  the  doing 
of  an  act  altogether  wi-ong ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
the  conscience  would  become  defiled. 

Hvn--,  tlien,  we  aiTive  at  the  first  distiiiction  —  the  di»- 
tinctiun  between  absolute  and  i-clative  right  and  wrong. 
Abcolnte  right  and  absolute  wrong,  like  absolute  Iruth, 
ran  each  be  but  one  and  unalterable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
"ITie  one  absolute  rijAf— llie  charity  of  God  and  the 
ncrilivu  of  Christ — this,  from  eternity  to  eternity 
moit  Ik>  tlie  sole  nieasui'e  of  eternal  right.  But  huniun 
right  or  human  wrong,  that  is,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
uy  action  dono  by  any  particular  man,  must  be 
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ured,  not  by  that  absolute  standard,  but  as  a  matter 
relative  to  his  particular  circumstances,  the  state  of  the 
ago  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong.  For  we  come  into  this  world  with  a  moral 
sense  ;  or,  to  speak  more  Chris tianly,  with  a  conscience. 
And  yet  that  will  tell  us  but  very  little  distinctly.  It 
tells  us  broadlv  that  wliich  is  rio;ht  and  that  wliich  is 
wrong,  so  that  every  child  can  understand  tliis.  That 
charity  and  self-denial  are  right  —  this  w^e  see  I'ecog- 
nizod  in  almost  every  nation.  But  the  boundaries  of 
these  two  —  when  and  how  far  selt-denial  is  right— 
what  are  the  bounds  of  charity  —  this  it  is  for  dif» 
feront  circumstances  yet  to  bring  out  and  determine 
And  so,  it  will  be. found  that  there  is  a  difterent  stand- 
ard among  difterent  nations  and  in  different  ages. 
That,  for  example,  which  was  the  standard  among 
the  Israelites  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  before  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  was  very  ditlbrent  from  the  higher 
and  truer  standard  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  recognized  by 
the  later  propliets.  And  the  standard  in  the  third  and 
lourth  centuries  after  Christ,  was  truly  and  unques- 
tionably an  entirely  difterent  one  from  that  recognized 
ill  the  nineteenth  century  among  ourselves.  Let  me 
not  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  say  that  right  and  wrong 
are  merely  conventional,  or  merely  chronological  or 
ge()graj)hical,  or  that  they  vary  with  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. I  do  not  say  that  there  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
a  nation  so  utterly  blinded  and  perverted  in  its  moral 
sense  as  to  ai'knowledge  that  Avhieh  is  Avrong  —  seen 
and  known  to  be  wrong  —  as  right;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  j)rofess  that  which  is  seen  and  understood  as 
right,  to  be  Avrong.  But  what  I  do  say  is  this  :  that 
the  form  and  aspect  in  which  did'erent  deeds  a]>])ear,  so 
varv,  that  there  will  be  i'or  ever  a  chano-e  and  altera- 
tion  in  men's  opinions,  and  that  which  is  really  most 
generous  may  seem  most  base,  and  that  which  is  really 
most  base  may  appear  most  generous.  So,  for  example, 
as  I  have  already  said,  there  aix)  two  things  universally 
recocniized  —  recomiized  as  ri<rht  bv  everv  man  whose 
conscience  is  not  absolutely  perverted —  charity  and 
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MlMenial.  The  charity  of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
—  tJieso  nre  the  two  gnuid,  leading  principles  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  in  some  form  or  olhcr  jou  will  find  these 
lying  at  Oie  routd  of  every  profession  and  state  of  feel- 
ing in  ulmoAt  every  age.  But  the  furm  in  which  these 
up^iear,  will  vary  wiui  all  the  gradations  which  are  to 
be  found  between  the  lowest  savage  State  and  iLe 
highlit  and  mi»t  enlightened  Chri.'itiiinity. 

For  oxaniple :  in  ancient  Israel  the  law  of  love  was 
uxpDUiided  ihus  : — "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neif;hbor, 
uui  hata  tliine  enemy.''  Among  the  American  lu- 
ilians  and  at  the  Cape,  tlie  only  hoinngc  i>erchaiice 
|!;iren  to  self-denial  was  the  strmige  admiration  given 
to  that  prisoner  oi'  war  who  bore  with  untlincbing  foi-- 
imde  the  torltu'e  of  liis  cuiuitry*s  enemies.  Li  ancient 
India  the  same  prbieiplo  was  exhibited,  but  in  a  more 
■trangv   and   iierverted   manner.     The  homage   tlicre 

S'ven  tu  seif-denial,  sell-sacrifice,  was"  this — that  the 
fihcti  form  of  religion  was  considered  tu  be  that 
eiitubtlod  by  tlie  devotee  who  sat  in  a  tree  until  llie 
birdi  bad  built  liieir  nests  in  his  hair  —  until  his  nails, 
like  those  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  liad  grown  like 
liinL'  talims  —  until  they  had  grown  into  his  hsuids  — 
uid  lie  became  absorbed  into  the  Divinity.  We  will 
taka  another  instance,  and  one  better  knovm.  Iti  an* 
cient  Sparta  it  was  the  custom  to  teach  diildren  to 
itral.  Aud  here  there  would  seem  to  be  a  contradic- 
liun  to  our  jiropoi^ition  —  here  it  would  stem  as  if  riglit 
tad  wrong  were  matters  niorely  conventional ;  for 
wrelr  stealing  can  never  be  anythmg  but  wrong.  But 
if  wu  look  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  tlierc  is  no  contra- 
diction here.  It  was  not  stealing  which  was  admired  ; 
thit  child  wa.'*  ]Funii<hed  if  the  thell  was  discuvertui ;  but 
it  was  the  de:it<--rity  which  was  admired,  and  that  lie- 
oinw  it  was  a  wnrUke  virtue,  necessary,  it  uiay  be,  to 
>  |«u]ile  bt  continual  rivalry  with  their  neighbors.  It 
tras  not  that  honesty  was  Jlespised  and  dishitnesty  es- 
kvmcd.  bnt  that  honesty  and  di^hunesty  were  made 
lubordinali^  to  iluit  which  appeared  to  them  of  Iiigher 
juftataucv,  tULDiL-ly,  thu  duty  of  concealment.     And 


I 
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SO  we  come  back  to  the  principle  which  we  laid  down 
at  first.  In  every  age,  among  all  nations,  the  same 
broad  principle  remains;  but  the  application  of  it 
varies.  The  conscience  may  be  ill-informed,  and  in 
this  sense  only  are  right  and  wrong  conventional  — 
varying  with  latitude  and  longitude,  depending  upon 
vhronoTogy  and  geography. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  is  this : 
—  A  man  will  be  judged,  not  by  the  abstract  law  of 
God,  not  by  the  rule  of  absolute  right,  but  much  rathei 
by  the  relative  law  of  conscience.  This  he  states  most 
distinctly —  looking  at  the  question  on  both  sides.  That 
which  seems  to  a  man  to  be  right  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
right  to  him ;  and  that  which  seems  to  a  man  to  be 
wrong,  in  a  certain  sense  is  wrong  to  him.  For  exam- 
ple :  he  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (v.  14), 
that  "  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law ;  "  in 
other  words,  if  a  man  docs  not  really  know  a  thing  to 
bo  Avrong,  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  if  not  right  to 
him,  it  ceases  to  be  so  wrong  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
With  respect  to  the  other  of  these  sides,  however,  the 
case  is  still  more  distinct  and  plain.  Here,  in  the  judg- 
ment which  the  Apostle  delivei'S  in  the  parallel  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (the  14th),  he  says,  "  I 
know,  and' am  persuaded  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there 
is  nothing  unclean  of  itself ;  but  to  him  that  esteemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean."  In  other 
words,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  —  however  in  God's  jurisprudence  any  par- 
ticular act  may  stand  — to  you,  thinking  it  to  be  wrong, 
it  manifestly  is  wrong,  and  your  conscience  will  gather 
round  it  a  stain  of  guilt  if  you  do  it.  In  onler  to  un- 
derstand this  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  few  instances. 
There  is  a  difference  between  truth  and  veracity.  Ve- 
racity —  mere  veracity  —  is  a  small,  j)oor  thing.  Truth 
is  something  greater  and  higher.  Veracity  is  merely 
the  correspondence  between  some  particular  statement 
and  facts  ;  truth  is  the  corresj)ondence  between  a  man^s 
whole  soul  and  reality.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  say 
that  which,  unknown  to  him,  is  false  ;  and  yet  he  may 
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be  true  ;  because,  if  deprived  of  truth,  lie  is  deprived 
of  it  unwillingly.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
a  man  to  nttt-r  veracities,  and  yet  at  the  very  time 
tliat  he  is  uttering  those  veracities  to  be  false  lo  huiiself, 
t'l  his  brother,  and  to  his  God.  One  of  the  most  signal 
instances  of  Uiis  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Mo^t  wf  what  Job's  friends  said  to  liim  were  veracious 
Bluteiucnts.  Much  of  what  Job  said  hunself  was  un- 
veracions  and  mistaken.  And  yet  those  vei-adtios  of 
theirs  were  so  torn  from  all  connection  with  fact  and 
trutb,  tliat  they  became  falselioods;  and  they  were,  as 
tus  bfcn  said,  nothing  more  than  "  orthodox  liars  "  in 
tlie  sight  of  God.  On  the  other  Iiand,  Job, blundering 
perpetually,  and  falling  into  faiso  doctrine,  was  yet  a 
irue  man  —  seai-ehing  tor  and  stiiving  after  the  truth  ; 
and  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  time,  deprived  of  it  witii  all 
Ilia  htrart  and  soul  unwillingly.  And,  therefore,  it  was 
thai  at  last  the  Lord  appeared  out  of  the  whirlwind,  to 
ronlbund  the  men  of  mere  veracity,  and  to  stand  by 
and  snpport  llic  lienor  of  tlie  heartily  true. 

Let  U3  apply  the  principle  fiirther.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Ins  importance  that  a  man  should  state  tnie  views,  than 
tliat  he  should  stat«  views  truly.  We  will  put  this  in 
iu  ntrongcst  €ona.  Unitarianism  is  false —  Trinitarian- 
i-m  in  true.  Bat  yet,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with 
r<-«pM-t  to  a  man's  eternal"  destinies  hereafter,  it  would 
lomy  be  better  for  him  earnestly,  honestly,  truly,  to 
'  B  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  than  in  a  cowardly 
Ibrent  spirit,  or  influenced  by  aiitliority,  or  from 
Mtions  of  interest,  or  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  lo 
B  doctrines  of  Trinitarianism.  For  instance  :  — 
years  ago,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
1  into  two  great  divisions,  and  gave  to  this  ago 
"^Uous  proot'  that  there  was  still  amongst  us  tno 
f  lix'iiig  faith — when  five  hundred  ministers  gRve 
iiat  earlh  holds  dear  —  position  in  the  church 
1  loTed  ;  friendsliips  and  ail'ections  formed,  ami 
d  by  long  fellowship,  in  its  communion  :  and 
ir  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  —  rather  than 
~~ —  which  seemed  to  tliem  to  be  a  false 
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ono.  Now,  my  brethren,  surelj  the  question  in  snch  a 
ease  for  us  to  consider  is  not  this,  merely— whetliei 
of  the  two  sections  held  the  abstract  right  —  held  the 
j)rincii)le  in  its  integrity  —  but  surely  fer  rather,  this : 
who  on  either  side  was  true  to  the  light  within,  true 
to  God,  true  to  the  truth  as  God  had  revealed  it  to  his 
soul. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  we  are 
enabled  to  indulge  a  Cliristian  hope  that  many  of  those 
who  in  ancient  times  were  persecutors,  for  example, 
may  yet  be  absolved  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  Nothing 
can  make  persecution  right  —  it  is  wrong,  essentially, 
eternally  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  yet,  if  a 
man  sincerely  and  assuredly  thinks  that  Christ  has  laid 
upon  him  a  command  to  pci*secute  with  fire  and  sword, 
it  is  surely  better  that  he  should,  in  spite  of  all  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  compassion,  c£ust  aside  the  dearest 
atfections  at  the  siij)poscd  command  of  his  Redeemer, 
than  that  he  should,  in  mere  laxity  and  tenderness,  turn 
aside  from  what  seems  to  him  to  be  his  duty.  At  legist, 
this  appears  to  be  the  opinicm  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  was  *'  a  blasphemer  and  a  perse- 
cutor and  injurious,"  that  ''  he  did  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naziireth,"  that  "  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  the  disciples,  he  pei'secuted 
them  even  unto  strange  cities."  But  he  tells  us  further, 
that  ''for  this  cause  he  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did 
it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  Now,  take  a  case  precisely 
opposite.  In  ancient  times  the  Jews  did  that  by  which 
it  appeared  to  them  that  they  would  contract  defilement 
and  guilt  —  they  spared  the  lives  of  the  enemies  which 
they  had  taken  in  battle.  Bretlnvn,  the  eternal  law 
is,  that  charity  is  right,  and  that  law  is  eternally  right 
which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy."  And 
had  the  Jews  acted  ui>on  this  ])rinciple,  they  would  have 
done  well  to  spare  their  enemies :  but  they  did  it  think- 
ing it  to  be  wrong,  ti'ansgressing  that  law  which  crmi 
manded  them  to  slay  their  idolatrous  enemies,  not  from 
generosity,  but  in  cujMdity  —  not  from  charity,  but 
from  lax  zeal.  And  doiuix  thus,  the  act  was  altoiretlier 
wrong. 
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!!,  Sach  is  tlie  Apostle's  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Cliviiitiun  conscienco.  Lut  us  iiuw,  in  tlie  second  place, 
ainsidor  lliu  applications,  botli  of  a  personal  and  uf  a 
public  uature,  whicli  ai'ise  out  of  it. 

Tlie  first  application  ia  a  pei-sonal  one.  It  is  this :  — 
Do  nhnt  seems  to  ^oa  to  be  riglit :  it  is  only  so  that 
yuu  will  at  last  learn  by  the  grace  of  God  to  see  clearly 
wliat  u  riglit.  A  uiun  tliinks  witbin  himself  tliat  it  i^s 
Cit>i*B  law  aiid  God'a  will  that  he  sliould  act  thus  and 
thus.  There  is  nothing  possible  for  us  ti)  say — tlieii) 
ii  no  advice  for  ua  to  tivo,  —  but  this,  "  You  must  so 
let."  He  ia  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  holds,  and 
rtlU  tnoru  for  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  tliein  — 
whether  in  a  sluthfiil  and  selfish,  or  in  an  honest  and 
tnith^eekiiig  manner;  but  being  now  his  gouI's  cun- 
rictions,  you  can  give  no  other  law  than  this  —  "  You 
obey  your  conscience."  For  no  man's  conscience 
>  MorfKl  by  doing  what  is  wrong  unknowingly, 
doing  that  wbicli  appears  to  bo  wrong  to  his 

mco.     The  Jews'  consciences  did  not  get  scared 

by  (beir  slaying  the  Cannanitca,  but  they  did  become 
•Htfod  by  tlieii'  failing  to  do  what  appeared  to  them  to 
\m  ri^t.  Tliereibre,  woe  to  vu  if  you  do  what  otliera 
think  right,  instead  of  obeymg  tlie  dictates  of  yonr 
wtt  conscience ;  woe  to  you  if  you  allow  authority,  or 
pnacription,  or  iaablon,  or  influence,  or  any  oilier  hu- 
man tLiog,  to  interfere  with  that  awful  and  sacied 
Uiinf  — your  own  respuiuibility.  '^  Every  man,"  said 
ikn  Apoettiu,   "must   give   an   account   of  himself  to 

The  second  application  of  tins  prlncii>le  has  iffefure 
lo  otbcift.  No  cioubt,  to  the  large,  free,  enlightened 
■Dod  of  tliu  Apostle  I'atd,  all  these  scruples  and  su|)i'r- 
Kitions  must  uuve  seemed  mean,  trivial,  and  dniall 
ind«ed.  Ii  was  a  matter  to  him  of  far  loss  impoitance 
that  tmtli  should  he  cslablinheii,  than  that  it  should  he 
■nived  at  truly — a  matter  of  tiir  less  importance,  even, 
ituU  right  should  be  dune,  (hiui  that  right  should  hu 
Aoao  rijfhiiy.  Coosciuuce  viui  tai'  more  uuTcd  In  hiiu 
tlian  cvDii  Liberty — it  wu  lo  him  a  prerogative  far 
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more  precious  to  assert  the  rights  of  Christun  con- 
science,  than  to  magnify  the  privileges  of  Chiistiaii 
liberty.  The  scruple  may  be  small  and  foolish,  but  it 
may  be  impossible  to  uproot  the  scruple  without  tearing 
up  the  feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  conscience,  and  of 
i*eycrence  for  the  law  of  God,  associated  with  this 
scruple.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  Paul  countels 
these  men  to  abridge  their  Christian  liberty,  and  not  to 
oat  of  those  things  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  idols, 
but  to  have  compassion  upon  the  scruples  of  their  weaker 
brethren.  And  this,  for  two  reasons :  —  The  first  of 
these  is  a  mere  reason  of  Christian  feeling.  It  might 
cause  exquisite  pain  to  sensitive  minds  to  see  those 
things  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  wrong,  done  by 
Christian  brethren.  Now  you  may  take  a  parallel  case. 
It  may  be,  if  you  will,  mere  superstition  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  founded^ 
upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  that  passage  in  the 
Lpistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  10),  which  says,  that  "at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow."  But  there 
are  many  congregations  in  which  this  has  been  the 
long-established  rule,  and  there  are  many  Christians 
who  would  feel  pained  to  see  such  a  practice  discon- 
tinued—  as  if  it  implied  a  declension  from  the  reverence 
due  to  ''that  name  which  is  above  every  name."  Now, 
what  in  this  case  is  the  Christian  duty  ?  Is  it  this— to 
stand  upon  our  Christian  liberty  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
this  —  to  comply  with  a  prejudice  which  is  manifestly  a 
harmless  one,  rather  than  give  pain  to  a  Christian 
brother  ?  Take  another  case.  It  may  be  a  mistaken 
scruple,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  causes  much  pain 
t<j  many  Christians  to  see  a  carriage  used  on  tlie  Lord's 
day.  6ut  you,  with  higher  views  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  know  that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  —  who  can  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  truth  taught  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
that  every  day  is  to  be  dedicated  to  Him  and  conse- 
crated to  His  service — upon  the  high  principle  ot 
Christian  Uberty,  you  can  use  your  carriage  —  you  can 
exercise    your  liberty.     But  if   there  are  Clunstian 
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rvthren  to  whiiin  this  would  give  pain  —  then  I  hniu- 

Hy,  bat  nioat  earnestly,  nsk  you  —  What  is  the  duty 

'ere  ?    Is  it  not  tliU  —  to  abridge  your  Cliristian  liberty 

—  and  to  go  through  rain,  and  mud,  and  snow,  mlher 

1  give  i«iin  to  one  Christian  conscience  ?     I  will 

Ifw  one  more  instance.     The  words,  and  garb,  and 

Uitaa  of  that  sect  of  Christians  called  Quakers,  may 

&  formal  enough ;  founded  no  doubt,  ns  in  the  former 

,  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  a  passage  in 

1  Bible.     But  they  are  at  least  harmless;  and  navo 

ng  been  associated  with  the  simplieity,  and  benevo- 

md  devout  humbleness  of  tliis  body  of  Christians 

-tbe  followers  of  one  who,  three  hundi-ed  years  ago, 

C  out  upon  the  glorious  enterprise  of  making  all  men 

nds.     Now,  would  it  be  Christian,  or  would  it  not 

ler  bo  something  more  than  un-Christian  —  wouJd 

t  not  also  be  gross  rudeness  and  coarse  unfeelinguess 

*ft  treat  «neh  words,  and  hahits,  and  customs,  with  any- 

i&og  but  respect  and  reverence  ? 

fcFurUier:  wie  Apostle  enjoined  this  duty  of  abridging 

"r  Otiristiao  liberty  upon  the  Corinthian  converts, 

;  merely  because  to  indulge  it  might  give  pain  to 

'rs,  but  also  because  it  might  even  lead  their  breth- 

1  into  sin.     For,  if  any  man  should  eat  of  the  flesh 

1  to  an  idol,  feeling  himself  justified  by  his  con- 

»,  it  were  well;  but  if  iiny  man,  overborne  by 

tfaority  or  interest,  were  to  do  this,  not  according  to 

■rience,  but  against  it,  there  would  bo  a  distinct  and 

ct  act  of  disobedience  —  a  conflict  between  his  8enso 

f  i^t,  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  or  the 

""wfT  ol'  influence  ;  and  then  his  complianco  would  aa 

ich  damage  his  conscience  and  moral  sense  as  if  tho 

t  hod  Iiwn  wning  in  itself. 

■  Now,  ill  ilie  ttersonal  application  of  these  remarks, 

•ec  arc  ihrto  tilings  which  I  have  to  say.     Tlie  first 

this:  —  Distinguish,  I  pray  yon,  between  tliis  tendei-- 

8  for  a  brother's  conscience  and  more  time-serving. 

I  mmo  Apostle,  whom  we  here  see.  so  gracefully 

ny  upon  the  ground  of  expc<liency  when  Chria- 

n  principles  were  left  entire,  was  the  same  who  stood 
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firm  and  strong  as  a  rock,  when  anything  was  demandea 
Avhicli  trenched  upon  Cliristian  principle.  Wlien  some 
required,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  salvation,  that 
these  converts  should  be  circumcised,  the  Apostle  says 
— ''  To  whom  Ave  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for 
an  liour  I ''  It  was  not  indifference  —  it  was  not  cow- 
ardice —  it  was  not  the  mere  love  of  peace,  purchased 
by  the  sacrilice  of  principle,  that  prompted  this  counsel 
—  but  it  was  Christian  love  —  that  delicate  and  Chris- 
tian love  whicli  dreads  to  tamper  with  the  sanctities  of 
a  brother's  conscience. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  say  is  this  —  that  this 
abridgment  of  their  liberty  is  a  duty  more  especiaJiy 
incumbent  uj)on  all  who  are  possessed  of  influence. 
There  are  some  men,  happily  for  themselves  we  may 
say,  who  are  so  insigniKcant  that  they  can  t*ike  their 
coui'se  quietly  in  the  valleys  of  life,  and  who  can  exer- 
cise the  fullest  Christian  liberty  without  giving  pain  to* 
others.  But  it  is  the  price  which  all,  who  are  j>ossessed 
of  influence,  must  pay  —  that  their  acts  must  be  meas- 
ured, not  in  themselves,  but  according  to  their  influ- 
ence on  others.  So,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  bring 
this  matter  home  to  every-day  exj)erience  and  common 
life,  if  the  landlord  uses  his  authority  and  influence  to 
induce  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience,  it  may 
be  he  litus  secured  one  voice  to  the  principle  which  is 
right,  or,  at  all  events,  to  that  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  riixht :  but  he  has  gained  that  single  voice  at  the 
sacrifice  and  expense  of  a  brother's  soul.  Or,  again  — 
if  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  personal  politeness  and  atten- 
tion, the  rich  man  puts  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of  a 
servant  of  some  company  which  has  forbidden  him  to 
receive  it,  he  gahis  the  attention,  he  ensures  the  polite- 
ness, but  he  gains  it  at  the  sacrifice  and  expense  of  a 
man  and  a  Christian  brother. 

The  last  remark  whicli  we  have  to  make  is  this:  — 
llow  possible  is  it  to  mix  together  the  vigor  of  a  mas- 
culine and  numlv  intellect  with  the  tenderness  and 
charity  which  is  taught  by  the  gosjKil  of  Christ !  No 
man  ever  breathed  so  freely,  when  on  earth,  the  air  and 
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atmosphere  of  heaven  as  the  Apostle  Paul  —  no  man 
ever  soared  so  high  above  all  prejudices,  narrowness, 
littlenesses,  scruples,  as  he :  and  yet  no  man  ever  bound 
himself  as  Paul  bound  himself  to  the  ignorance,  the 
Bcmples,  the  prejudices  of  his  brethren.  So  that,  what 
in  other  cases  was  infirmity,  imbecility,  and  superstition, 
gathered  round  it  in  his  case  the  pure,  higli  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  and  Christian  delicacy.  And  now, 
out  of  the  writings,  and  sayings,  and  deeds  of  those  wlio 
loudly  procrlaim  ''  the  rights  of  man  "  and  the  "  rights 
of  liberty,"  match  us  if  you  can  with  one  scmtence  so 
sublime,  so  noble,  —  one  that  will  so  stand  at  the  bar 
of  God  hereafter,  —  as  this  single  glorious  sentence  of 
hi««,  in  which  he  a^^serts  the  rights  of  Ciu'istian  con- 
science aljovc  the  claims  of  Christian  liberty  —  "  Where- 
fore if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
lo  offend." 
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LECTURE    XVIII.  • 

Deoembeb  7»  18i>l^ 

I  Corinthians,  ix.  —  **Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  aminotfreo?  haTe  I 
not  scon  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  are  not  ye  my  work  in  Uie  Lord?-* 
If  I  be  not  an  aiK)stlc  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you  :  for  tht 
80411  of  mine  apostleship  arc  ye  in  the  Lord .  —  Mine  answer  to  them 
tliat  do  examine  me  is  this,  —  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? 

—  Have  wo  not  power  to  lead  nl)out  a  sistar,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other 
apostles,  and  as  the  brctlircii  of  the  Loi*d,  and  Cephas  ?  —  Or  I  only 
uud  IJarnabfts,  have  not  we  power  to  forbear  working  ?  —  Who  goeth 
a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges  T  who  plantoth  a  Tineyard, 
and  eateth  nut  of  the  fruit  thereof  7  or  who  fecdeth  a  flock,  and  eateth 
not  of  the  milk  of  the  fluck  ?  —  Sny  I  these  things  as  a  man  T  or  saith 
not  the  law  tlie  »ame  also  7  —  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
Thou  shiilt  not  muzzle  tiie  mouth  of  the  ox  that  trcadeth  out  the  com. 
Doth  God  t^iko  care  for  oxen?  —  Or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our 
sakes  ?  For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written  :  that  he  that  plow- 
cth  should  plow  in  hope;  and  tliat  he  that  thrcsheth  in  hope  should 
be  partaker  of  his  hope.  —  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  gre^it  thin'z  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?  —  If  others 
be  p.irtiikcrs  of  this  power  over  you,  are  not  we  rather  ?  Neverthe- 
less we  have  not  usetl  tliis  power;  but  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ.  —  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  min- 
ister about  holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple?  and  they 
which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partsikers  with  the  alUxr  ?  —  Even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  Uyo  of 
the  gospel.  —  But  I  have  use<l  none  of  these  things  :  ncithop  hare  I 
written  these  things,  that  it  should  l)e  so  done  unto  me  :  for  it  were 
bettor  for  me  to  die,  than  that  any  man  should  make  my  glorying 
void.  —  For  though  I  pi-each  the  gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of : 
for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woo  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel  !  For  if  I  do  this  thing  willingly,  I  have  a  reward  :  bilt 
if  against  my  will,  a  disf>ensJition  of  the  gosi)cl  is  committed  unto 
me.  — AVIiJit  is  my  reward  then?  Verily  that,  when  I  preach  the 
gosjK;!,  I  may  make  the  gosiwjl  (»f  Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse 
not  my  power  in  the  gospel.  —  For  though  I  be  freo  from  all  men, 
yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more. 

—  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews;  to  thera  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I 
might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law;  —  To  them  that  are  wiUi- 
out  law,  OS  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  Go<l,  but  under 
the  law  to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without  law.  — 
To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak  :  I  Am 
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nud«  all  Uiinga  U  nil  men,  thul  I  tuiglit  hj  nil  uinius  save  some.  — 
And  thia  I  du  Tar  the  j^spera  soku,  tli.il  I  iiii;;1il  l-e  purtiikur  thd'eof 
with  yuu-  —  Know  je  ail  that  the;  wliiuU  run  iu  n  r.ice  run  nil,  but 
utifl  nwi'elli  Uie  priie  !  So  ran,  tluit  ye  niuy  ubl<uu.  —  And  every 
luiii  UiiLt  ttri'cth  tor  the  miutorf  U  tuuipurutu  in  nil  lliiuga.  Now 
Ouej  do  it  to  cbuin  a  oomipilble  oroKDi  but  wc  OD  inwrraptible.  — 
I  UicrcTare  «o  run,  not  lu  unooKaialf ;  so  fight  I,  not  aa  one  thfti 
bmuib  the  air :  —  UuC  I  keep  under  my  body,  nnd  bring  it  into 
Bubjutiou  :   Ie»t  that    by  nny   means,  nlien   I  Lnvc  preoiliL-J   to 


Mh*n,  1  DtyMlf  abuuld  b 


ciiatawny." 


This    l^t   verse   is   imlntelligible,  except  taki.-ii   in 

nnection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  cliaptor.     It 

commonly  quoted  in  the  Calviai^itic  Controversy,  to 

ive  or  disprove  tlie  possibility  of  the  buliovov's  Hnat 

I.     It  is  contended  by  some  that  St.  I'liul  was  not 

oertsin  of  salvation,  and  that  it  was  jiossibk-,  after  alt 

ilia  Ubor  in  the   cause  of  Clifist,  he  might  be  n  t^ost- 

Iti  reality,  the  passage  lias  nothing  whatever  to 

til  this.   The  word  here  translated  "  castaway,"  la 

ly  "  reprobate,"  —  that  which  being  tested  fails. 

Heprobate    silver  shall   men  call   tlicni : "    St.  Paul 

**Lt»t  after,  when  I  have  preached  to  otiiccs,  I 

If,  when  tried  by  tlie  same  stanilard,  should  fail." 

Iinll  find  that  this  will  become  more  intelligible  by 

xpusition  of  tliia  cliapl^r, 

Utv  last  cliapter  St.  Paul  had  laid  down  the  prin- 

tliatit  was  good  to  avoid  all  injuries  to  the  scruples 

conscientious    superstitions  of   weaker   brethren. 

I   Christian   liberty   permits    indulgence  —  very 

Ciiristian  lovo  says,  "  Alisliiin."     As  in  the  sun- 

I  "  Whcnrtbre  if  meat  makts  my  brother  to  oflend, 

wit  no  fieah  while  llio  world  standeth,  lest  1  make 

brother  to  ollenil." 

IjtL  US,  however,  understand  tliu  Apostle*s  )iriiieiple, 

not  to  misi-opi-esent  or  exaggemtu  it.     Distinguish 

liplo   of   avoiding    otlcnee    to    conscientiuna 

from  yielding  to  alt  wruplea.     You  are  not, 

to  avoid  hurting  another's  conscience,  to  act 

>l  your  own.     Nor  are  you  l«  yield  or  concwle  iu 

a  where  liis   conscience   or  scruples  i-ecunimfind 

ffiduQjt  wroug.     Id   tliis   case   conscience  reqiu 
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the  Corintliians  to  do  what  was  evidently  harmless  ; 
abstaining  from  eating  meats  was  an  act  of  reverence 
to  God,  and  was  accepted  by  Him  because  done  in 
faitli.  So  in  the  instances  allegecl  in  the  last  lecture  — 
the  dress  of  tlie  Quakers  —  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  —  the  abstinence  from  a  cavil  in  these  matters  is 
accepted  just  as  the  sacrifices  were.  For  you  would 
lie  pleased  if  an  ignorant  person  were  to  present  you 
with  soiiietliing  you  did  not  value,  but  on  which,  be- 
cause he  thought  you  did  value  it,  he  had  sjwnt  time 
and  ])ains.  To  you  it  is  worthless  intrinsically,  but  as 
an  evidence  of  allection  it  is  invaluable. 

So  in  the  case  of  fasting —  abstinence  on  certain  days 
is  well  ])leasing  to  God,  if  done  in  faith.  And  it  would 
be  rude  and  coarse,  harsh  and  unloving,  to  sneer  at  such 
acts,  or  to  tempt  men  who  believe  them  to  be  sacred 
duties,  by  ridicule  or  example,  to  give  them  up. 

But  if  something  were  done  which  is  not  only  not 
commanded,  but  forbidden,  it  is  no  Christian  duty  to 
connive.  You  would  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  be- 
cause, where  it  was  universally  the  custom,  you  might 
hurt  the  feelings  of  your  brethren  by  refusing  to  do  so : 
but  you  would  not  bow  at  the  passing  of  the  host,  be- 
cause that  would  im})ly  a  belief  in  a  downright  false- 
hood ;  and,  therefore,  as  you  could  not  avoid  insulting 
a  Romish  jirejudice,  you  would  hold  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  absent  yourself  from  the  most  magnificent  ceremony, 
or  from  the  sublimest  music  that  ever  thrilled  through 
St.  Peter's. 

Again,  let  us  note  another  exception.  Practices 
which  in  themselves  are  harmless  inav  be  withstood, 
))ecause  of  their  consiMpiencos  at  peculiar  times.  Thus 
St.  Paul  was  gentle  about  trifles,  whereas  the  Reform- 
ers were  stiff.  He  yielded  to  Jewish  prejudices  about 
sacrifices,  beciuise  they  hn])lied  reverence  to  a  truth. 
They  were  unyielding  in  the  matter  of  Romish  rites 
and  forms  —  trifling  enough  in  themselves  —  because 
they  implied  adherence  to  false  and  dangerous  errors. 
And  so,  too,  St.  Paul  at  one  time  circumcised  Timothy 
because  it  implied  symbolic  holiness.     At  another  he 
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Fnfusctl  to  circumcise  Titus,  becauso  it  was  then  and 
J  tbcrv  m-koned  essential  to  salvation,  and  fur  tliat  reason 
^  imiiatvd  on. 

Tbla,  tlien,  was  St.  Paul's  princii)le.  But  to  this 
caching  an  objection  nii^ht  be  raiseu.  Some  may  aay, 
ut  is  amy  enough  to  advise  :  tine  doctrine  this  ut'  cun- 
tce  and  t(Miden)c?ss  to  wi^aker  brethren  —  couscien- 
I  pn^fudices.  Does  the  AjKistle  practise  ivhat  he 
lehcs  ?  Or  is  it  merely  a  tino  sentiment  V  Docs  he 
icJi  tu  Dth<;r3  —  hiinsolf  being  a  ca^itavvay  —  that  is, 
mf  who  being  tested  is  found  wonting '/ 

The  whole  of  the  ninth  chapter  bears  on  this  qucs- 
'on.  It  U  an  assertion  of  hia  own  consistency.  He 
rovK9  tbat  he  submitted  himself  for  love's  sake  to 
Mtriction,  to  which  he  was  not  in  absolute  duty  bound. 

I.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  in  proving 
tfiu*  ri^lil  to  certain  prlvile^^. 

U.  His  salutary  abstineuce  &om  many  of  thorn. 

I.  The  privileges   to   which   he   had  a  rigiit  were 

^ikMswiic  solaces  and  ministerial   maint«>uancc.     Have 

4re  nut  jiowur  to  lead  ulwut  a  sister-wife,  that  is,  a  wifo 

•bo  was  one  of  tliu  Clinstian  sistL-rbood?     Have  we 

lot,  BarualHis  and  I,  iiowcr  ti]  furhcux  working  ?     The 

'^t  to  the  tir»t  of  these  privileges  he  proves  by  the 

Dsitiun   of   the   other   AjHtstles.     Cephas   and   otliera 

VM  married  men.     Hia  right  to  tho  sucond,  tliat  of 

laiott'uancc,  lie  provis  by  nis  Apiratleship.     ^^  Am  I 

ot  an  AiKMtlv  ?     Am  1  not  free  'f "  that  is,  not  com- 

cllffl  to  lalmr. 

Tlw  ajKwttilic  or  tnlnifttcrial  right,  he  bases  on  fuur 

menU.     1.  13y  a  principle  universally  recognized 

iiuuui  practice.     A  king  warring  on  behalf  of  a 

l«,wars  at  their  charge  —  a  planter  of  a  vineyani 

Cts  to  vat  of  tlie  fi-uit — a  slwplierd  is  entitled  to 

i  of  tlie  milk  of  the  fliK-k.    All  who  toil  for  the  ffood 

f  others  derive  an    equivalent  from  thciu.     Grali..toii« 

1  of  life  id  nowliere  considered  ubligalory      2. 

Bj  ft  prioci|ilo  implied  in  a  scriptural  particular  e 
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xnenty  '^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  com."  Did  God,  in  this,  take  special  care  for. 
oxen  ?  or  was  it  a  great  gcnciTd  principle,  —  human, 
not  confined  to  a  single  isolated  case,  but  capable 
of  extension  to  the  plougher  and  the  sower.  The  ox 
was  provided  for,  not  because  it  was  an  ox,  but  because 
it  was  a  laborer.  3.  By  a  principle  of  faim'ess  and 
reciprocity,  as  tiiught  in  the  second  verse,  great  services 
establish  a  claim.  One  who  lias  saved  another's  life 
has  a  right  to  recompense.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  option.  If  they  owed  to  the  Apostle  their  souls,  his 
time  had  a  claim  on  their  gold.  4.  By  the  law  of  the 
Temple  Service,  the  priests  were  supported  by  a  special 
provision :  animals  sacrificed  to  God  belonged  partly 
to  them.  The  whole  Jewish  ritual — the  institution  of 
Levites  and  ])riests,  —  implied  the  principle  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  labor  —  of  hand  and  of  brain  :  and 
that  the  toilers  with  tlie  brain,  though  not  producers, 
have  a  claim  on  the  community.  They  are  essential 
to  its  well-being,  and  are  not  mere  di'ones.  By  all 
these  arguments  he  proves  his  right. 

Now  it  is  our  business  at  this  time  to  insist  on  the 
right.  True,  the  Apostle  waived  it  for  himself;  but 
he  did  this  under  special  circumstances.  lie  felt  pe- 
culiarly bound,  as  specially  and  wonderfully  saved. 
He  had  a  peculiar  gift  qualifying  him  for  celibacy. 
He  lived  in  peculiar  times,  when  it  was  necessaiy  to 
have  unmistakably  clean  handa^  to  be  above  all  sus- 
picion of  mercenary  motives. 

But  what  was  a  duty  in  his  case  might  be  contrary 
to  duty  in  another  ;  for  exani})le,  when  a  family  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  forfeiture  of  the  stipend  would  be  dis- 
tinctly wrong.  There  is,  therefore,  no  shame  in  I'e- 
ceiving  hire :  there  is  no  disgrace  in  toil,  no  dishonor  in 
receiving  wages.  It  is  a  false  shame  and  false  delicacy 
to  feel  that  the  fee  with  hire  is  a  stain,  or  the  receiving 
of  it  a  mercenary  act. 

n.  We  consider,  secondly,  his  own  valiant  absti- 
nence from  these  privileges   and   indulgences  (verses 
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I  IS,  15},     And,  first,  his  rooaons.     In  oi-der  to  <lo  liia 
f  irork  in  a  &ev,  princely,  and  not  a  slavish  spirit,  he 
I  ^ntfffrefd  to  proncU  tlie  gmpcl,  and  for  tlie  prfaL-iiinjf 
I  of  it  no  tlmuks  wert*  due.     li  lie  did  it  against  his  will, 
h  t  (U$|icnMiiIun  of  thu  (fospt:!  was  committed  to  him,  and 
'■*  woe  is  unto  mo,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  I"    Ho 
/  to  do  it.     But  he  turned  his  necessity  to 
s  gain.     That  was  his  "  rt^ward,"  that  is,  made 
wardable  —  by  forfeiting  pay  he  got  reward: 
1  doing/reelu  what  he  must  do,  he  became  free. 
a  "  I  must'   is  clianged  into  "I  will,"  you  are 
And  au  in  a  profession  you  dislike —  an  alliance 
I   is   distasteful  —  a   duty  that  must  be   done  — 
f  acquieccunce  In  Christian  liberty.    It  is  deliverance  from 
*eUw. 
liia  Sttcund  n'«son  was  to  gain  othera.    "  For  tlion;^h  I 
I  bt  free  from  all  mttn,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant 
I  mto  all,  liiat  I  wight  gain  the  more."    For  this  was 
[  mly  one  iu^tanci-  out  of  many ;    his  whole  life  woii 
B  great  illustration  of  the  principle:  free  from  all,  he 
uno  t)io  servant  of  all.     He  condescended  to  the 
B  of  looking  at  liie  that  was  peculiai'  to  the  Gen- 
nth  resjH'ct  tu  their  education  and  associations : 
e  Jows  nUo,  when  fnrm    was   expressive  of  a  true 
ind  ntverenliul  spirit.    Nor  leas  to  the  weak  and  su|ter- 
s;  he  syin|>athi»;d  with   tlieir  weakness,  tried  to 
I  bndtfrslond  ihcm,  and  to  feel  as  they  felt. 

Lasth',  consider  the  general  principles  of  our  human 
The  ciimlitions  of  this  existence  are  not  that  you 
run  an  ym  will  —  but  they  are  as  the  conditions  of 
(trace:  "  JLnuw  ye  not  that  they  which  nni  in  a  race 
n  alt.  but  one  rcceivcth  the  prize?     So  run,  that  yb 

LDbCain."  ■  Yon  cannot  go  on  sjiying,  I  have  a  right 
■  ihu,  therefore  I  will  do  it.  Vau  must  think  how 
riU  appear,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  ri'spuetabiliiy, 
f  tmsnly  to  obtain  a  chiiraiter  foi"  ci insistency,  but  (or 
lb  aake  of  others.  And  its  conditions  arc. as  those  nf 
k  WTMtling  match  —  you  must  bo  t^^iinxrat^  in  all  thinfjs 
**~*  't,  abstain  from  even  lawful  indulgence.i.  For 
rwiied  (ur  the  amplutheali'u  abridged  1 
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of  indulgences  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
might  and  would  huve  used.  Then  the  Apostle  closes 
his  triumphant  argument :  "  I  therefore  so  run,  not 
as  uncertainly  ;  so  figlit  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air  ;  "  —  not  at  hazard,  but  taking  it  coolly,  as  if  sure 
of  victory. 

Remember,  no  man  livetli  to  himself.  The  ciy, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  is  met  by  St.  Paul's 
clear,  steadfast  answer,  "  You  are."  Hemn  is  opened 
out  to  us  the  exceeding  love  of  the  Christian  Life. 
Heathenism,  in  its  higliest  efforts,  contented  itself  with 
doing  right :  Christianity  demands  that  your  right  shall 
not  lead  others  wrong :  that  it  shall  do  no  violence  to 
that  most  sacred  and  delicate  thing,  a  Human  Con- 
science. 

There  is  another  inference  from  this  chapter,  which 
is  entirely  incidental.  In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter 
Paul  introduces  the  name  of  Barnabas  as  associated 
with  himself  as  his  fellow  worker.  Now,  in  earlier 
life,  these  two  men  had  quarrelled  about  Mark,  tlie 
nephew  of  Barnaljas ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  out- 
wardly there  had  been  an  estmngement,  but  now  there 
comes  forth  this  most  touching  recollection  of  their 
past  friendship.  Let  us  learn  from  this  what  it  is  that 
binds  men  truly  together.  It  is  not  union  in  pleasures, 
for  the  companions  of  our  pleasures  are  separated  from 
us,  and  we  look  back  to  them  only  with  pain  and 
shame.  That  which  separated  these  two  men  was  in 
one  a  sterner  sense  of  duty  ;  hi  the  other,  a  tenderness 
of  love  ;  but  that  which  bound  them  one  for  ever  was 
self-sacrifice.  If  there  were  too  much  tenderness  in 
Barnabas,  there  was  no  love  of  gold,  for  he,  like  Paul, 
preached  the  Gospel  without  clmrge.  Union  in  God 
through  the  sacrifice  of  self — this  is  alone  the  mdisso- 
luble  union  ;  all  others  are  for  time. 
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"  Moroover,  brctlireo,  I  wonlJ  not  Ihnt  ye  slioulil 
:,  lioH  Ihnt  all  OUT  Tatliors  Trora  unJcr  tlic  oluud,  and  nil 
il  thrungh  tlu!  aeit;  —  And  were  ikll  bapttuil  uulu  Mwies  in  the 
ud  in  Ihe  aai;  —  And  did  all  eat  tlie  taian  HpirJtiuJ  meat ;  — 
I  Asd  ilid  all  drink  tbe  same  9piritu:il  drink :  (iir  thej  dmnlc  of  tlut 

Kritanl  Ruck  that  fultoMcd  them :   and  tbat  Bock  was  ChrinL  — 
t  with  mmnj  of  (bein  UihI  wa^  not  well  pleMed  ;  fur  tliey  wers 
overtbrown  iu  the  Hildemraa.  —  Nov   these  Ihiogs  wcro  oar  ei- 
•la^M,  to  tbe  intent  we  should  not  lost  after  eiil  things,  as  thcj 
ilw  liuled.  —  Neither  be  ye  idoluterg,  as  were  soma  of  them;  as  it 
la  written.  The  people  sat  doim  to  eat  and  driuk,  and  roso  up  to 
.    ^j. — l^ilher  let  ae  commit  CimiMtiun,  as  some  of  tlicia  cunv. 
tlttad,  and  fell  in  one  day  three  said  twenty  Ihuuaaud.  —  Neilhor 
■I  u  tempt  Cbnst,  ni  (ome  of  them  aiao  tanipleil,  and  were  destroy- 
^  ai  «f  •srpenCs.  —  Xcilhcr  raurmur  je,  as  some  of  them  abo  mur^ 
L-Morad,  tad  wore  destroyed  of  tbe  destroyer.  —  Now  all  Ihew  things 
K  kafponcd  unto  them  for  enaamplos  :  and  they  nre  written  for  our 
f  iltaniiltlon,  upon  whom  the  enda  of  tlic  world  are  come. — Whorefure 
|W  Mm  that  thinketh  ho  stondelh  tuke  heed  lo>t  he  falL  — Thera 
imoD  to  man  :  bnt 
will  not  BuBer  you  to  be  tempted  abare  that  yo 
l«  1  bat  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  wny  to  esoape, 
■Out  J*  ma;  bo  able  to  bmr  it.  —  Wherefore,  mj  dearly  beloved, 
l.ln  Cnim  idobtry.  —  I  speak  m  to  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  I  any. — 
~  Tbe  cap  of  blessing  which  we  btcss,  is  it  not  the  oummunion  of  tha 
tilDod  at  Christ !  The  bi«ad  whloh  we  break,  is  il  not  the  commanlon 
of  tha  body  of  Christ  .■  —  Fur  we  being  many  are  one  breail,  soil  ono 
tMdf :  for  we  are  ell  partakers  of  tb.it  one  bread.  —  Behold  Israel 
after  the  flcah  :  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrlHcee  partakers  of 
'"•IwaltKri  —  What  say  I  then}  that  the  idol  is  any  thing, or  that 
bwhfeh  la  o9ered   in  saorlfioe  to  idols  is  any  thing?  —  But  t  ny, 
LiImI  tha  thinos  whieh  tba  OentilM  eaaridae,  they  Hacritoe  to  devils, 
r  sn-l  DOt  to  Ood :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  slioidd  have  ftllowsliip 
rwith  da*ihL  —  Vo  cannot  drink  the  oup  of  the  l<<>nl,  and  Iho  cup  uf 
I    deiilj :  yo  euinol  bo  partaken  of  the  Iiord's  (able,  and  nl  the  tAlile 
I    iJ  dvTils.  —  Do  wo  proTOko  tlio  l*rd  to  jraloiL°y  ?  ;ire  we  rtivinip^r 
diui  ba.>  —  AU  things  are  lowful  fhrlue.  I>iil  nil  tliitiRS  are  mil  ei- 
I   MBlleat:  »11  things  ore  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  nlify  not,  — 
I  ut  DO  lD*i)  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  anolhcr'E  wealth.  —  Wliat- 
~t  Bold  in  tha  ihamliles,  that  eat,  asking  no  [jveatiaitii  fbr 
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yo  be  disposed  to  go  ;  whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat,  asking  no 
question  for  conscience  sake.  —  But  if  any  man  say  unto  you.  This 
is  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  iduls,  eat  not  for  his  tKiko  that  8hev<Kl 
it,  and  for  cunscicncc  sjike :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord*s,  and  the 
fulness  thereof :  —  Conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own,  but  of  tbo 
other  :  for  why  is  my  liberty  ju'lgoJ  of  another  man's  conscience  ? — 
For  if  I  by  grace  he  a  partaker,  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  that 
for  which  I  give  thanks?  —  Whether  therefore  ye  csit,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  jIo  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  —  Give  none  o^nce 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God  . 
—  Kven  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mino  own 
profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved.'* 

Thi3  chapter  closes  with  a  return  to  tho  subject 
which  had  been  ah*eacly  discussed  in  the  ciglith  and 
ninth  chaptei's.  Obviously,  the  intermediate  argument 
is  connected  with  it,  although  this  connection  is  not 
clear  at  first  siglit.  St.  Paul  had  laid  down  a  principle 
that  Christian  liberty  is  limited  by  Cliristian  charity : 
"  All  things  arc  lawful  to  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient.*'  Then  he  had  shown  tliat  he  himself  obeyed 
the  same  law  which  he  imposed  on  his  converts.  He 
had  abridged  his  own  liberty :  he  had  foregone  his  right 
to  dcmiestic  solaces  and  ministerial  suj)port:  he  had 
not  preached  to  others,  and  been  himself  a  castaway. 
But  then  this  very  word  ''  castaway '"  brought  the 
subject  into  a  more  serious  light,  and  the  idea  contained 
in  it  is  the  hinge  on  which  this  chapter  turns. 

There  was  much  "  light  and  liberty  *'  in  Corintli. 
Large  words  were  there,  and  a  large  comprehension  of 
the  Gospel  scheme.  J3ut  it  was  light  without  warmth 
or  life,  and  liberty  without  charity.  There  were  large 
words  without  largo  action,  and  a  faith  which  worke<l 
not  by  love.  And  all  this  gave  rise  to  serious  misgiv- 
iniis  m  the  Apostle's  mind.  This  boastwl  Church  of 
Corinth,  with  its  sharp  and  restless  intellect,  would  it 
stand?  Were  the  symptoms  it  exhibited  thor.e  of  burst- 
ing health,  or  only  of  active  disease?  So  thought  St. 
Paul,  and  therefore  the  key-note  of  the  whole  chapter 
is  the  twelfth  verse  :  "  Let  Jiim  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'" 

Consider,  then,  L  Tlie  danger  of  the  Corinthian 
Church. 
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riioir  peril  lay  in  theii-  falso  security :  tliey  were 

„»tar>ti.'«I  lo  think  ilial  nil  tilings  wera  safe  to  do,  Wniise 

)ll  tniiiys  were  lawful.     Tliey  wi-re  ready  to  i-cst  satia- 

e<l  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  God  a  jieoplu, 

nil  G<xl*ii  Church.     Now  the  A|mstle  shakes  this  sutue 

tlieir  safety   by  reminding   them   tlmt   the  ancient 

^litin.-li   of  Israel   fell,  although   they  had   the  same 

Icj^:  therefore  he  infers  that  spiritual  privileges 

(  uiit  [Kiriect  security.     Now  tlie  argument  by  which 

proves  tliut  the  [ji-ivilei^s  of  ancient  Isniu!  were 

to  theirs,  is  remarkable.     Tlmt  people  had  a 

kptimn  u  well  as  they,  and  a  spiritual  food  and  drink : 

PT'hey  were  all  haptia-d  uuto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 

II  the  aeo ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiiitnal  meat ; 

Bid  (lid  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink."     Baptiiiia 

the  solemn  profeasiun  uf  our  Christianity:  and  lliu 

fl«ug  tJirough  tiie  lied  Sim  was  tlio  Israelites'  pro- 

nioD  of  discipltuliip  to  Mosos :  then  tliey  passed  the 

ubicon,  the  die  was  cast,  and  thenceforward  there 

B  no  return  for  them.     One  solemn  step  had  severed 

sn  forever  from  Egyi>t:  and  the  clund,  guidance 

bich  then  bef^i,  kejit  the  memuiy  of  this  act  before 

em   by  a  constant  witness  in  all  their  journcyingii. 

t  Su".  tlien,   this  is  equivalent  to  baptism,  which  is 

i|il««hin ;  a  sacrament   or   oath   of  ohedierice,  the 

ui'  which   is  kept  up  and  recalled  by  an  outward 

They  had  another  sacrament  in  the  "  rock  which 

lowed   tliem,"     Thu   rock   did   not  literally  follow 

.,  as  the  Kabbins  have  v.itli  dulness  dreamed;  but 

rberv  they  would,  the  wondrous  waters  fi-om  the 

flinred  by  thi*tr  path  aiid  cuiup.     Figuratively, 

L,  it  fdlhiwed,  the  life  of  it  sireaine*!  aJtcr  them: 

»  never  wiiiinul  its  life-giving  influence ;  and, 

_       eforo,  never  dei^tituto  of  a  sacrament:  "that  ruck 

WM  CljrisU"     And  lieiv  observe  the  Apostle's  view  of 

Uw  "  sacratncnUiI  principle."     As  Chnat  said  of  tlio 

Bn^,  '*  llii*  i*  my  iKidy,"  so  St.  Paid  declares,  "  that 

vras  Christ;"  not   that   the  bread   was  literally 

ulbmicd  into  Ills  body,  or  tliat  the  rock  was  cliangi^ 

B  Christ;  nor,  again,  meri.'ly  tlml  bi'oad  repitaieulud 
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the  body  of  Christ,  or  that  the  rock  represented  Christ; . 
but  this  —  that  which  is  wondrous  in  the  bread  and 
rock,  the  life-giving"  power  in  both,  is  Christ.     The 
symbol  as  a  material  is  nothing,  the  spirit  in  it — Christ 
—  is  everything. 

Now  the  mystic  and  formalist  say  these  signs,  ard 
those  only,  convey  grace :  sacraments  are  miraculous. 
But  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Jews  had 
symbols  as  living  as  yours.  Bread,  Wine,  Water,  CI  >ud ; 
it  matters  nouglit  what  tlie  material  is.  God's  Presence 
is  everything;  God's  Power,  God's  Life  —  wherever 
these  exist,  there  there  is  a  sacrament.  What  is  the 
lesson,  then,  which  we  learn?  Is  it  that  God's  Life, 
and  Love,  and  Grace  are  limited  to  certain  materials, 
such  as  the  Rock,  the  Bread,  or  the  Wine  ?  is  it  that 
we  are  doing  an  /iwful  act  only  when  we  baptize  ?  or 
is  it  not  much  rather,  that  all  here  is  sacramental,  that 
we  live  in  a  fearful  and  a  Divine  world ;  that  every 
simple  meal,  tliat  every  gushing  stream,  every  rolling 
river,  and  every  drifting  cloud,  is  the  Symbol  of  God, 
and  a  sacrament  to  every  open  heart  ?  And  the  power 
of  recofjuizinf'  and  feeliiiix  this,  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  spirit.  There 
were  those,  doubtless,  in  the  wilderness,  who  saw  noth- 
ing mysterious  or  wonderful  in  the  following  water. 
They  rationalized  upon  its  orighi:  it  quenched  their 
thirst,  and  that  was  all  it  meant  to  tliem.  But  there 
were  others  to  whom  it  was  the  very  Love  and  Power 
of  God. 

Having,  then,  established  this  parallel,  the  Apostle 
draws  his  conclusion.  The  Jews  had  as  full  privileges 
as  you  Corinthians  have,  and  yet  they  fell ;  you  have 
your  privileges,  but  you  may  see  in  those  examples  that 

Erivilegcs  are  no  cause  for  security,  but  only  for  greater 
eed.  *'  Let  him  that  thinketh  lie  standcth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  But  according  to  a  common  view  of  the 
Clu'istian  state,  it  is  one  of  easier  requirement  than  the 
Jewish,  more  merciful  and  more  lax  in  its  command- 
ments and  their  sanctions.  The  Jews,  it  is  urged,  were 
severely  punished  if  they  sinned,  but  Christians  may 
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mn.  and  be  more  mercifully  dealt  with.  You  cannot 
read  this  Epistle,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  think  so. 
**  All  these  things  happened  imto  tliein  for  ensamplijs, 
Knd  were  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come."  And  the  punishments 
whicli  their  oflencca  met  with  are  specimens  of  those 
^  which  we  may  expect.  Four  special  sins  of  ibe  larael- 
vilea  are  mcatioued  br  St.  Paul  as  con-esponding  to  tliu 
■MJrcumstances  in  which  he  found  the  Corintluan  Church ; 
■Idolatry,  impurity,  doubt,  and  discontent.  "  Is  God 
liIBaong  us,  or  not?  "  said  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
■tnuptmg  Jehovah.  Think  you  we  sliatl  be  less  punished 
Kftan  they.  If  we  similarly  tempt  our  God  ?  This  chap* 
ttir  gives  the  answer.  Here,  then,  we  meet  a  veiy 
pMlemti  truth :  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  does  not  alter 
■fiod'a  Will :  it  does  not  make  sin  a  trifle  :  it  does  not 
Efeake  it  safer  to  commit  oflences.  It  does  not  abrogate. 
Hat  declares  God's  law.  "  He  that  despised  Moses' 
Uiw  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  tbi-ee  witnesses ; 
Hf  bow  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  wor- 
Wmy,  who  bath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
Hat  Him  to  an  open  shame !  "  And  these  Corinthiana 
Bbere  boasdng  of  their  privileges,  vaunting  their  liberties, 
^Wkiog  of  rights  instead  ot  doing  duties,  speaking  of 
fA«odom,  Brotherhood,  and  Reason,  and  ai\  the  time 
Kfiw  >Bme  God  who  Judged  tlie  people  In  tlie  wilderness 
KWu  ruling  them  by  the  same  unalterable  laws. 

I  n.  The  second  thing  contained  in  this  chapter  is  tlic 
■Mmmption  of  tlie  argument  on  the  ditticulty  about  eat- 
Big  meat  offered  to  idols,  with  further  advice  respecting 

B  Let  me  recall  briefly  what  the  difhcalty  was.  If  they 
Hlit  the  meat  Uiey  seemed  to  sanctify  idolatry :  If  they 
Bsbatiuned,  tliey  seemed  to  say  tliat  an  Idol  was  a  I'eat 
Bfeing,  and  so  they  gave  a  sanction  to  sn]>erslition.  It 
Kvns  one  of  those  circumstances  where  a  true  decision  on 
^B  iln^r  lay  in  great  obscurity.  Now  the  ApcMtle  admits 
Ht  to  be  a  i^tHculty,  but  he  will  not  allow  them  to  tliink 
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it  an  inextricable  one.  There  is  no  excuse  here  for 
acting  wrong :  ^'  there  has  no  temptation  taken  you 
wliicli  is  not  common  to  man  :  "  there  is  a  way  of  escape, 
and  by  it  they  may  rescue  themselves  without  either 
guilt  or  Ijypocrisy.  He  had  already  counselled  them 
to  abstain  for  tlie  sake  of  Love,  lest  their  example  might 
lead  their  weaker  brethren  to  sin  by  violating  their  con- 
science :  now  lie  takes  higher  ground :  ana  this  is  his 
argument.  Every  sacrilicial  feast  in  all  religions  is  a 
kind  ot*  worship :  ni  the  Christian  religion  there  was  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  all  they  who  participated  in  that 
rite  wore  Christians.  They  communicated  with  Christ, 
they  declared  His  character  was  their  standard  of  life : 
"  the  Cup  of  Blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  Com- 
munion of  the  IMood  of  Christ  ? ''  And,  further,  in  the 
Jewish  religion  all  who  ate  of  the  Jewish  offerings  were 
Jews  ;  they  i)rc)fessed  themselves  to  be  such  by  sharing 
in  the  act.  Thus,  in  the  same  way  as  all  who  partook 
of  Christian  sacrifices  were  Christians,  and  all  who  took 
part  in  Jewish  were  Jews,  so  all  who  sat  at  meat  in 
idolatrous  feasts  communicated  with  idols,  and  formed 
one  society  with  idolatrous  worshij)pers.  .  Such  acts  as 
these  brought  confusion  into  oi)inion,  and  the  Church  : 
*'  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  devils." 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arose.  Could  the  Apostle 
mean  this  literally  ?  Partaking  of  Jewish  altara,  they 
shared,  he  said,  with  God  ;  of  Christian,  with  Christ; 
of  heathen,  with  idols  !  Then  the  idol  was  a  real  thing 
after  all  ?  But  in  answer  to  this  St,  Paul  explains 
himself:  "  What  say  I  then  ?  that  the  idol  is  anythhig, 
or  that  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  anything  ?  ' ' 
No :  but  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  their  offeriiiixs  as  to  a 
demon.  The  heathen  thought  it  a  sacrifice  to  a  real 
god,  and  would  reckon  any  one  who  ate  of  it  as  a 
iellow-worshipper  with  them  of  a  demon :  hence  the 
Corinthian  Church  could  not  do  it  without  conveying  a 
tiilse  impression :  their  presence  would  be  taken  as  a 
sanction  of  heathenism.  Thus  these  relitijious  banquets 
being  not  only  an  injurv  to  the  Church,  but  also  to  the 
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heathen,  tlie  Apostle,  indignant  at  this  wrong,  breaks 
oat  into  forcible  language,  "  Do  wo  provoke  the  Lord 
to  jealouHV  ?  are  we  stronger  than  He '!  " 
■     With  St.  Paul  We  infer,  in  conclusion,  two  practical 
|,triitli3. 

1.  The  law  by  which  the  Lord's  Supper  binds  lis  to 
"Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  t!ie  Lord  and  the 
rils,"     The  term  Sacrament  has  been  ahvady 
:  that  Feast  is  now  called  "  Communion  : "  in 
B  fellowsliip  ivith  God  and  His  Churtrh  :  it  is 
13  to  the  communion  of  saints.     To  some  who 
1  it  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere  ibnn ;  with  others 
i  means  of  some  good,  tlic-y  know  not  what.     But, 
_  it  ao  far  as  it  keeps  us  from  evil,  it  is  only  a  fresh 
D  of  guilt :  for  to  go  to  that  table,  meaning  to  sin, 
e  seltish  and  worldly,  —  well,  then,  you  are  a  traitor 

J  luid  His  Churcli.  ' 

,  The  duty  of  attending  to  appearances. 
,  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  wise  Christian 
•nmtry  by  which  St.  Paul  taught  the  Corinthians  how 
•  «v<Md[  hypocrisy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sanction  of 
kUtry  on  the  Otlier.  They  were  not  to  torment  thein- 
'  res  wiih  unnecessary  scruples,  else  life  would  be  a 
inted  thing.  Live  on  freely  and  trustfully,  said  llie 
06tl«  ;  all  tb'uigs  are  yours.  Enjoy  all :  but  if  any 
1  be  likely  to  mistake  tlie  act,  if  he  observe  on  it,  or 
't  inconsistent,  eat  not.  Now  we  may  think  tins 
lerving  ;  but  the  motive  made  all  the  difference : 
ucience,  I  say,  not  thine  own,  but  of  the  other." 
idy  appearances,  therefore,  so  fai-  as  they  are  likely 
he  injurious  to  others.  Here,  then,  is  the  principle 
1  the  mle  ;  we  cannot  hve  in  this  world  indiftbreTit 
iiipcarancea.  Year  by  year  we  are  more  and  more 
;ht  this  truth.  It  is  irksome,  no  doubt,  to  be  under 
,  tu  have  to  ask  not  only,  "  Does  God  permit 
I*?*"  but,  "  Will  it  not  be  misconstrued  by  others?  " 
1  to  A  firee,  open,  fiery  spirit,  such  as  the  Apostle  of 
I  Gentiles,  doubly  irksome,  and  almost  intolerable, 
,  it  was  to  him  8  most  solemn  consideration : 
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Why  should  I  make  my  goodness  and  my  right  the  oo- 
casion  of  blas])hemy  ?  Tnily,  then,  and  boldly,  and 
not  carelessly,  he  determined  to  give  no  pfience  to  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  or  to  tlic  Church  of  God,  but  to  please  all 
men.  And  the  measure  or  restraint  of  this  resolution 
wad,  that  in  carrying  it  into  practice  he  would  seek  not 
Ihh  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  might 
ho  saved. 


t 
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LECTUKE    XX. 


*oriisnii*\s,  li.   1  -  17.  —  "  il')  lu  fipUiiiMrs  i.f  mv,  pvcn  as  1  hIw 

imof  Clirlsl.  — N.,T  I  ■■;  .    ■■    ■.  ■  i,  :.  ■  r'.  ■■;■,  II,, r    ,,    ,,  ■ ,.■,-,„« 

ln>UthinRs,  knilkoi>t.  t'.    .  ..|..    .,  i  .  v..<i 

-Uol  t  woulill...vc. .,. I  '    .■;■ 

•od  the  hmit  of  thf  "  ■  .      i  ; .      r  i  -, 

HoJ,  —  E^ory  nimi  ;"■  L .  j. 

iirfmniirtllt  his  hfci'i,  —  !■  I'  'i     i- 

ttkollbherh«uluii<'"t  '.     .  "i  .i      '^"ii 

tlloiie  u  iriilie  iTci'i.' -! '  ..  .'t 

li*r  sUobe  shorn  ;  biit  ii  ii  !..■  —  ■■ ,  ■  r  ,■■  i  ■■,  .  n  ,■!  i.,  i..  .:,  i  u  .„■ 
Ail*MI,  IM  her  be  outtrfl.  —  For  n  rii^n  ii]iln'il  iiii>!lil  iiol  tu  ooTur 
hla  bavl.  reruiDUUh  ai  lie  U  (lie  imiLga  ituil  ijlui'jr  ol  liuU  ;  Itul  tlm 
vomnn  is  tht  glur;  of  Die  nrnii.  —  Fur  tlie  iima  is  not  of  the  vomniil 
bal  (he  womm  of  tlio  lunn.  —  Noillior  was  the  man  orcotoJ  fur  tho 
vuntin;  but  lb«  wdduu  fur  tha  inan. — F«r  thii  OHiiM  ought  tho 
wanun  to  hate  poner  on  her  head  bnsauie  uf  the  ftngsli.  —  Kctet- 
ihvlcaa,  iiuitliiT  U  tho  rain  vilhout  ihe  wumiiD,  ncitber  tbo  wumnri 
Mihout  Ihe  min,  in  the  Lonl.  ~  For  lu  the  womitn  it  of  tho  m.in, 
«TMi  HI  ia  the  'bid  aImi  hj  the  iroman,  bat  alt  things  of  Gnd.  — 
Jh'Ij^  ill  juurseliM  :  is  it  coqidIj  that  a.  woman  prajr  nnio  God  uri. 
wo<CTifd  !  —  Dulh  Tiut  Bsen  nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  rniui 
h»e  longhair,  it  ia  a  shame  unto  him?  —  But  If  a  iroiuan  have  loii^ 
kalr,  It  i>  a  glorjr  to  hrr  :  tor  her  hkir  ia  given  her  Hir  a  eorerlng. 
—  Uat  if  moT  man  Mem  In  b«  ront'.-Dtiou],  *e  hare  no  suoh  ouslum, 
Mitlier  the  ohurohes  of  G«J.  —  Suw,  in  this  Ihul  I  ileclnra  unto  you 
I  pniiM  juQ  not,  thnt  f  e  come  (ngolhcr  not  Tor  the  bettor,  but  tot 


A<  tlie  Gospels  decliifc  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
m  thi>  Epistle.1  exhibit  those  principles  in  their  nppliou- 
lioii  to  actnal  life.  Specially  valimlile  in  this  rcsiicct  is 
lliiif  Epi'ille-  to  the  Corinthians,  which  micht  he  detinoil 
ai  Christiitnity  npnlied  to  the  (K'tAilR  of  brJinary  life. 
Now  larmj  principles,  when  (uken  ii|i  by  ardent  and  eii- 
tlnuiiutic  minds,  without  the  modi (i rations  tuarnt  bv 
eij>i'rience,  are  almost  sure  to  rim  into  extrnvngniieos, 
and  lienco  the  wjiirit  nf  law  is  by  degree*  reduced  to 
nilcs,  :uid  guarded  by  customs.     Of  this  danger  Chri*- 
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tianity,  which  is  a  set  of  great  principles,  partook,  a  &ct 
well  proved  by  the  existent  state  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  :  and  for  this  reason  in  actual  life  it  is  expressed 
in  rules  and  customs,  such  as  wo  find  laid  down  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  this  Epistle.  In  this  chapter  we  meet 
two  of  those  extravaijant  abuses  of  Christian  truth  which 
arose  from  its  too  enthusiastic  reception. 

I.  Respecting  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  Chrift- 
tian  women. 

11.  Respecting  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per. 

Of  the  first  I  will  speak  to-day. 

A  broad  principle  laid  down  by  Christianity  was  hu- 
man equality  :  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  " 
and  again,  '^  There  is  neitlior  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
but  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  Observ^e,  not  only  is 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  abolished,  but 
also  the  equaUty  of  man  and  woman  is  declared.  We  all 
know  how  fruitful  a  cause  of  popular  commotion  the 
teaching  of  equality  has  been  in  every  age.  Yet  it  is 
Scripture  doctrine.  Now  similarly,  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  this  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  distinctions  be- 
tween the  sexes  threatened  to  lead  to  much  social  con- 
fusion. A  claim  was  made  for  a  right  and  power  in 
woman  to  do  all  that  men  should  do.  Thev  demanded 
that  they  should  teach,  preach,  and  pray  in  public,  and 
have  political  privileges  of  exact  e(|uality.  Strange, 
"too,  as  it  may  seem,  a  Christian  right  was  claimed  to 
appear  unveiled  in  the  public  assemblies. 

Now  respecting  the  first  of  these  claims,  the  Apos- 
tli's  rule  was  that  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  ii.  12  :  "  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority 
over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silunce."  •  Respecting  the 
second,  St.  Paul  in  this  cha])ter  (Commands  the  woman 
not  to  affect  an  attire  that  was  unbecoinin<x  to  her  sex. 
Let  us  first  take  the  verses  in  order  which  have  refer- 
ence to  attire. 
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It  is  one  advantage  attonding  on  this  our  habit  of  ex- 
position, that  in  turn  every  part  of  tho  Word  of  God 
most  bo  expounded.     Many  passages  that  are  rarely 
Ltnoted  force  themsclvM  thus  upon  us ;  and  in  honesty 
e  are  bound  to  )>ass  nothing.     And  this  I  hold  to  be 
B  reveronte  for  God's  Wonl,  true  proof  of  belief  in 
■  inspiration.     For  many  who  are  vehement  upon  the 
xlsine  of  inapiraUon  never  read  large  portions  of  the 
riptarcs  all  tlioir  lives,  and  confine  their  attention  to 
un  passages  anil  certain  parts  of  the  Bible.     Now 
e  are  some  verses  which,  left  to  ourselves,  we  slioiiJd 
tunly  have  left  untonchod,  because  they  are  difficult 
0  treat  in  sacli  a  way  as  shall  afford  no  pretext  for  Hii>- 
putt  UsteiicTs  to  smile.     And   really,  if  they  only  con- 
cerned a  transient  fashion  of  attire,  such  as  tlien  existed 
in    Corinth,   they  might  bo  omitted,  for   tJie  Eternal 
-%irit  surely  does   not  condescend  to  fix  unalterable 
B  of  dress.     But  let  us  see  what  principles  lie  below 
Ill's  decision. 

(  first  reason  of  his  prohibition  is,  that  it  was  a 
I  defiance  of  those  established  rules  of  decorum  that 
D  rooted  in  tlie  feelings  of  the  countiy.  The  veiled 
■  '  1  the  text  is  a  symbol  of  dependence,  and  a  token 
(  modesty ;  for  to  pray  nnveiled  was  to  insult  all 
mtional  feelings  ot  Jew  and  (Sentile.  Here 
^  ish  between  rules  and  principles:  of  course 
f  no  eternal  rule  in  this :  it  cannot  be  a  law  for 
1  should  appear  habited  in  one  way,  and 
I  in  another,  and  it  is  valuable  tc  us  only  so  far 
inciple  is  involved, 
uongh  in  eastern  countries  reverence  was  exliibitcd 
bj"  taking  off  the  sandal,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
Onisrd  this  mode  of  showing  reverence  to  bo  Imposed 
4n  till!  Church,  nor  yet  this  fiialnon  of  a  veil ;  but  the 
principle  ctttained  m  these  observances  is  not  t«m- 
rr,  bot  eternal.  If  it  be  tnie,  as  it  most  unques- 
onsbly  is  tnie,  that  we  know  not  how  much  o(  our 
BngKsn  liberty  we  owe  to  our  attachment  to  the  jiiiat, 
Malwo  in  it  almost  imnossible  to  decide  how  much  of 
our  public  morality  and  private  purity  is  owii 
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■ 

same  spirit  which  refuses  to  overstep  the  smallest  bound 

of  ordinary  decorum. 

C)n»^L*  more,  the  use  of  the  veil  was  a  representation 
and  symbol  of  dependence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul,  that  as  Christ  is  dependent  on  God,  and  man  is 
dependent  on  Cin-ist,  so  is  woman  dependent  on  man. 
St.  Paul  perceived  that  tlie  law  of  Christian  equality 
wa.s  quite  consistent  with  the  vast  system  of  8u))oiyiina- 
tion  runninj;  through  the  universe :  "  But  I  would 
have  you  know,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ; 
and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man  ;  and  the  head 
of  Christ  is  God ; "  which  two  things  we  see  he  dis- 
thictly  unites  in  verses  eleven  and  twelve  when  he  sayii, 
'*  Nevertheless,  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman, 
neitlier  the  woman  without  the  imui,  in  the  Lord ;  for 
as  the  womaii  is  of  the  man,  even  so  is  the  man  also 
by  the  woman  ;  but  all  things  of  God."  He  asserts 
subordination  in  one  sense,  and  denies  it  in  another  ; 
and  therefore  bids  the  foolish  question  of  '  Which  is 
the  greater?'  to  cease  for  ever:  for  he  distinguishes 
between  inferiority  and  subordination,  that  each  sex 
exists  in  a  certain  order,  not  one  as  gi-eater  than  the 
other,  but  both  great  and  right  in  being  what  God 
intended  them  to  be. 

The  sec(nid  reason  assigned  for  the  Apostle's  prohi- 
bition is  an  appeal  to  natural  instincts  and  i)erce[»tion8, 
to  natural  ju'opriety.  "  Dotli  not  even  natuixj  itself 
teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame 
unto  him  ?  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
glory  toiler:  for  her  hair  is  given  to  her  as  a  veil." 
And  this  he  extends  still  further  in  Tim.  ii.  12,  so  far 
as  to  forbid  ]>ublic  expositions  by  women  altogether  ; 
for,  inspired  with  strong  feeling,  sucli  as  accompanietl 
the  outpouring  of  tlie  Spirit  in  llie  early  ages,  the 
Christian  women   broke  out  at  the  churii-iratherinjis 

...  Oft 

mto  propliesymgs. 

Observe  how  the  Apostle  Paul  falls  back  on  Nature. 
In  nothing  is  the  difference  greater  between  fanaticism 
and  Cln-istianity,  than  in  their  treatment  of  natural 
instincts    and    affections.     Fanjiticism    delies    nature. 
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mitjr  refines  it,  and  respects  it.    Chnstianity  does 
(  denaturalize,  but  only  sanctifies  and  refines  accoril- 
j  to  the  laws  of  nature.    Christianity  dots  not  destroy 
r  natuml  Instincts,  but  gives  ±hem  a  liiglicr  and  a 
ibler  direcdon  : — for   instance,   natural   resentment 
i  ctevalud  into  lioly  iudignation.     Christianity 
s  not  dry  up  tears,  forbidding  their  flow ;  but  rather 
1  into  tliem  a  heavenly  hope.     It  does  not  make 
tliian,    Barbarian,    and    "Israelites    indeed"    all 
pKe  ;  —  but  retains  their  peculiar  ditJerences,     It  does 
t  nuke   Peter,  Paul,  and   John  mere   repetitions  of 
I  aitpect  of  huiniui  character ;   but  draws  out  into 
"'  ictivQ  prominence  the  courage  of  one,  the   self- 
^  zeal  of  another,  and  the  tender  love  of  a  third. 
1  iu§t  as  the  white  light  of  heaven  does  not  make 
B  Uungs  white,   but  the  intenser  it  is,  so  much  more 
rtcDM!  becomes  tlie  ^een,  the  blue,  or  the  red ;  and 
jim  us  tlie  rain  of  heaven  falling  on  tree  and  plant 
develcm   ihe   vigor   of  each  —  every   tree  and    herb 
"jrielding  seed  after  his   kind;"  and  just   as   leaven 
""""T  not  change   tl)c   mass   into  something  new,  but 
I  clastic,  and  firm,  and  apringj-,  that  wliich  was 
1  heavy  before :  so  the  Spirit  of  Christ  develops 
I  nation,   sex,   and   individual,   nccoi-ding  to  their 
A  nature,  and  not  the  nature  of  another  —  making 
1  more  manly,  and  woman  more  womanly.     And 
I  ■]!  those  questions  which  belong  to  equality, 
B  decision  is  not  by  theoretical  abstractions, 
a  appeal  to  nature  and  to  fact.     But  let  us  not 
t  hero,  too,  there  are  exeejitions.     Beware  of 
I,  Ittrd  rule.     Let  each  develop  himself,  accord- 
it  bis  own  nature.     Whatever  contradicts  feelings 
I  are  universally  received  is  questionable,  to  say 
It. 

jrvc,  Ijpwcver,  there  are  modifications  about  this 
o  of  liberty.  Theoretically  alt  men  are  equal, 
[  Iiave  equal  rights ;  but  when  we  n|<iily  tliis  to 
fe,  we  are  clouded  in  uncertainty.  Therefore, 
ly  remedy  is  tliat  given  bv  Si.  Paul  in  this 
FT — lliat  toe  abstract  principle  shall  bo  moditiod 
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by  common  sense,  human  nature,  and  holy  Christian 
experience. 

Tlierc  is  also  the  modification  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  It  is  a  well-known  rule,  that  that  which 
lias  been  held  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  is  to  bo 
received  as  true ;  this  modifies,  though  it  does  not 
destroy  the  right  of  private  judgment.  There  have 
been  many  instances  in  which  one  man  standing  against 
the  world  has  been  right,  and  tlie  world  wrong — as 
Elijah,  Athanasius,  Luther,  and  others.  Therefore 
these  two  things  must  modify  each  other.  But  in 
questions  of  morality,  propriety,  decency,  when  we 
find  ourselves  —  our  own  individual  desires  and  private 
judgment  —  contradicted  by  the  general  experience, 
habit,  and  belief  of  all  the  purest  and  the  best  aronnd 
us,  then  most  assuredly  Chnstian  modesty  and  the  doc- 
trine of  this  chapter  command  us  to  believe  that  the 
many  are  right,  and  that  we  are  wrong. 
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LECTURE    XXI. 

DKoatnGS  28,  1851. 

I  VnamuJua,  xi.  18-34. —  "For  Sntt  of  nil,  when  jeaomelogcthw 
I  in  the  obortb,  I  bcnr  tliut  Ihcre  Iw  diiisioos  nrming  you;  ami  I 
t  pwtly  facUoTO  it.  —  For  there  must  be  nlso  heresies  nmoiifc  yo\l,  tlmt 
I  IIm;^  which  >re  approved  may  ba  mule  mnnifest  nmnng  j^ou.  —  When 
L  TC  eoBM  logellicr  thereTora  intD  Due  plaoe,  this  is  not  la  eat  tlio 
■  Lord's  aupper.  —  For  in  eating  eiery  one  tAketh  before  other  his 
'  nra  supper :  itml  one  is  hnngrj  and  luiothcr  is  ilrunken.  —  What! 
hna  jic  not  honsrs  lo  eat  Uid  to  drink  in  .'  or  ilerpiKe  yc  (he  church 
Df  Ooil,  and  shaioe  them  that  have  Dot !  Wliiit  shall  I  saj  to  ; ou  T 
shall  1  onuse  ;ou  in  this^  I  pnLise  jou  iiot.  —  For  1  have  recciinl 
•f  tlM  l«nl  tjiat  which  nlso  I  detliorcd  unlo  yon,  thul  the  Lnnl 
Jsstta  the  same  nl;tht  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread  :  —  Anil 
«lian  he  hiul  git^n  ihnnks,  he  brake  it,  and  snid,  Take,  oat :  this  in 
aj  body,  which  'a  broken  Tor  you  :  this  do  in  remembranci]  of  nic. 
—  AAcT  the  same  manncT  nlso  lie  took  Ihe  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
wing.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as 
an  M  ye  drink  it,  in  remetabroaco  of  me.  —  For  na  oftco  as  je  cut 
lUi  bread,  and  drink  this  cnp,  yo  do  sliow  the  Lord's  dealli  till  lie 
«one.  —  Wherelbrs  whosoever  shall  oat  this  bread,  iumI  drink  this 
«Bp  ot  the  Lonl,  unworthily,  shall  be  eui'ty  of  the  bo>ly  ami  blood 
tf  Iht  Lord- —  But  let  n  man  examine  lumself,  and  so  let  him  enit 
«f  thai  bread,  and  drink  of  that  aap.  — For  lie  that  eateth  and 
4tiak«th  onworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself, 
aot  dtweniing  the  Lord's  body.  —  For  this  cause  many  are  weak 
aadritiklj  anipng  jDu,  and  many  sleep.  —  For  if  wc  would  jadgfi 
««n«lTM,  we  shoald  not  be  judged.  —  But  when  we  arc  judged,  WD 
an  ehastcncd  of  the  Iiord,  thai  we  slioulil  not  bo  oondeinned  with 
Um  world.  — Wherrrore,  my  brethren,  wbcn  ye  come  together  to 
Ml,  krrj  one  Tur  another.  —  And  if  any  man  hunger,  let  him  rat 
UImm;  that  ye  come  not  together  unlo  condemn iition.  And  llie 
Mt  will  1  Rl  in  order  when  I  oome." 

TitB  n^maiixlor  of  ttiis  rliapter  trcnts  ol  an  ahiisi-  in 
s  kdcnmistrntlon  of  tliu  Lord's  !i:<iipi)Ci-,  as  imirtlsLiI 
I  tbo  Churcli  of  Corinth.     It  may  be  necessjiry  lnaH> 
Q  a  IttUe  into  bisloricnl  investigation. 

r  Church  liaa  a  right  to  introduco  new  forma 
oinnnci-N ;  tmd  tho  Churcli  of  Corinth,  taking 
^B  of  thia  ripht,  intnxliiced  what  was  cniled  n 
ut,  in  which  Uie  Churches  met  together  previona 
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to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  partake  of  a 
<!Oininon  meal  —  rich  and  poor  bringing  their  own 
provisions.  This  idea  seemed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  original  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
that  certainly  was  preceded  by  a  common  meal.  There 
was  a  great  beauty  in  this  airangement,  because  it 
showed  the  conviction  of"  the  Church  of  Corinth  that 
diiferences  of  birth  and  rank  are  not  eternal  but  tem- 
porary, and  are  intended  to  join  by  reciprocal  bonds 
the  (iitterent  classes  together.  Still,  beautiful  as  the 
i<lea  was,  it  was  liable  to  great  abuse.  Thus  there 
arises  a  perpetual  lesson  for  the  Church  of  Christ ;  it  is 
never  good  to  mix  things  religious  with  things  worldly. 
In  the  highest  conceivable  form  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  two  will  be  identified,  for  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and 
of  His  Christ.  In  order  to  make  these  two  one,  the 
(christian  jHan  has  been  to  set  apart  certain  days  as 
holy,  that  tlirough  these  all  other  days  may  be  sancti- 
fied :  to  set  apart  a  certain  class  of  men,  through  them 
to  sanctify  all  other  men :  to  set  apart  one  particular 
meal,  that  all  meals  through  that  one  may  be  dedicated 
to  God. 

The  World's  way  is  rather  this :  to  identify  things 
religious  and  worldly  by  throwing  the  spirit  of  the 
week-day  into  the  Sabbath ;  to  make  Christian  Minis- 
ters like  other  men,  by  throwing  into  them  its  own 
secular  spirit ;  and  to  eat  and  drink  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  s[)irit  of  a  common  meal. 

Ill  order  to  R*e^ifv  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out 
of  these  love-feasts,  the  Apostle  recalls  to  their  re- 
membrance the  reasons  for  the  orimnal  institution  of 
the  Lord's  SupjHjr,  and  from  them  deduces  the  guilt 
anil  responsibility  of  their  desecration  of  that  ordi- 
nance. He  says  that  it.  was  meant  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Redeemer's  sacrifice. 

There  may  appear  to  us  something  sujwrfluous  in 
this  ;  we  should  be  inclined  probably  to  say,  "  We 
need  no  memorial  of  that ;  it  is  graven  on  our  hearts 
as  on  the  rock  for  ever."     The  Son  of  Man  knew  our 
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*Mtnre  fcr  too  well  to  trust  sach  a  pledge  even  if  it 
^oultl  have  been  mven.  He  knew  that  the  rt-'mmii- 
l»rance  of  it  would  fade  without  perpetual  repetitiiwi, 
sind  also  an  appeal  to  the  senses  ;  therefore  \>y  toueh, 
y>Y  taste,  by  sight,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  senses, 
«-cniinding  us  perpetually  tliat  Christianity  la  not  n 
*Iiiiig  of  mere  feeling,  but  a  real  historical  actuality. 
Jt    seta  Jesua  Christ  forth  evidently  crucified  aiming 

Let  us  draw  something  practical  fi-om  this.  Mem- 
c»ry  depends  on  two  things  —  on  repetition,  and  on  llio 
xinpression  being  a  sensible  one,  that  is,  one  of  which 
the  senses  take  cognizance. 

Does  any  man  wish  to  forget  God  ?     Does  any  man 
wi»li  to  live  in  sin  without  being  disturbed  by  the  puJii- 
fful  thought  of  Judgment?     Wo   can   tell  him  how  ha 
noav  insure  that  —  for  a  time  at  least.     Let  liim  at- 
tempt to  be  wiser  than  his  Maker:  let  him  say,  "  I  can 
i-cad  my  Bible  at  home,  and  worship  God  in  the  onen 
l>«^uties  of  Nature,  as  well  as  in  a  church  ;  "  let  him 
jf^vc  up   private   pntver,  and  never  attend   the  Lord's 
t^ble,  giving  up  all  that  is  .symbolical  in  religion.     Let 
Ik  am  do  this,  and  we  will  insure  him  most  terrible  suc- 
<^«5S3;  for  so  "judgment  to  come  "  will  he  to  him  only  a 
t«^-pothesis,  and  God's  own  e.xistence  merely  a  jjerliapn. 
The  second  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Sujpiier  was  to  keep  in   mind   Christ's  second  Advent  : 
'*  Till  Ue  come."     When  Christ  leil  tliis  world,  it  waa 
^v-ith  a  promise    tliat    he    would    return   again.      Kvur 
"■nee  tliat  time   have    the    souls   of    the    faithful   been 
preparing  and   watching  for  that   coming.     So,  then, 
*i»*re  are  two   feelings  which   belong  to  this  Supper  — 
•Weiiient  and   triumidi  j    abasement,    because    cvery- 
*^iiig  that  tells  of  Chnst's  sacrifice  reminds  us  of  liunmii 
wilt;   and  triumph,  bd'aust  the  idea  of  His  coming 
lyain,  "  without  sin  unto  salvation,"  is  iidl  of  highest 
fipllin;.     These  two  feelings   are   intended  to  go  hand 
Ui  hand  through   life,  fur  that  sadness  is  not  Christiai 
I        Wit  morbid,  which  has  not  in  it  a  gense  of  Iriumpli. 
I        neither  ia  jay  Chri»tJan  wliicli  is  without  tame  sense  of 
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sorrow.  We  dearly  love  tlie  way  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  celebrates  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  with  a 
solemn  stillness  so  well  befitting  the  feelings  and  the 
occasion. 

Tlie  next  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  teach  the  communion  of  saints.  The 
symbolic  elements  themselves  are  intended  to  teach  the 
Clmrcirs  unity.  The  feeling  of  unity  in  the  Church 
is  that  whidi  belongs  to  fellow-countrymen  meeting  in 
a  foreign  land,  or  to  ancient  warriors  who  have  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  same  battle,  and  meet  in  recollection 
of  dangers  shared  together.  So  is  it  with  us ;  we  ar€ 
fellow  soldiers  and  fellow  pilgrims.  This  relationship 
can  alone  be  perpetual :  the  relation  between  father 
and  child  changes  even  in  this  short  existence  to  friend- 
ship ;  even  the  marriage  relationship  is  only  for  this 
life,  for  in  heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage.  While  all  other  ties  shall  be  dissolved,  God 
stamps  on  this  alone  something  of  His  own  Eternity 
united  in  Christ,  you  are  united  for  ever. 
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'■  Now  cwnetming  spiritunl  gift*,  bretU* 
k  t  wvutil  not  have  juu  ignorant.  —  Va  know  Uiat  je  were  Qua. 

I,  earrieil  nwity  auto  lli««!  Juinb  iilolji,  even  as  jc  were  led 

bre  [  givo  you  tu  uaclvrfitaiKl,  tlint  iiu  loaii  ajicikiuj;  bj  Uie 

t  QoJ  citllelli  Jsaiu  aoouifol :  anil  Ui^C  no  toan  cnn  aa;  Ibuc 

»!■  the  Lutd,  but  by  tlio  Hut/ Oliust.  —  Now  tb  era  are  diverai- 

f  Slft*i  but  the  sune  Spirit.  —  Aud  tlicre  are  dilTercuces  of  nd- 

"—'---,  bat   the  same  Lord.  —  And  there  ars  diTeraitieB  of 

at  it  ia  the  some  God  wbioh  wutkotli  all  io  alL  —  Bat 

m  uf  the  Spirit  ia  given  to  every  mnu  tu  proQt  withal, 

-  For  t«  oiw  14  gi*ea  by  lh«  Spirit  Ui«  word  of  windom;  to  anotlier 
*-ftw  word  orknawledge  by  the  tame  Spirit;  —  To  Another  failh  by  the 
■MAID*  S|urit ;  to  another  the  gifls  of  healing  by  the  snmo  Spirit;  —  To 
■*xkuther  the  worliing  of  miriuleii  to  ano&er  propheoy;  to  another 
*-S  wocming  of  aiiirits;  to  Miolher  diiera  kinds  oftongues;  to  another 
^Im  U>l«TpretaiiOQ  of  lougura  :  —  But  nli  these  workt-tli  that  one  and 
V.S)e  aBlfMUDe  Splnl,  diritting  to  every  duii  severally  as  he  will.  —  For 
^k«  the  body  is  one>  and  hath  many  members,  nnd  ull  the  menibera 
v^r  that  one  body,  bnng  mnny,  are  one  body  :  no  also  is  CiiriHt.  — 
^«r  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  haptiml  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
■^wtn  or  Oeoljlw,  whether  we  bo  bond  or  free  ;  and  bavo  been  all 
^Hida  to  drink  Into  one  Spirit.  —  For  the  body  is  not  one  meniber, 
b«t  iBuiy.  —  If  the  fuot  shall  lay,  Bci»uae  I  am  nut  the  hand,  1  nm 
«Mit  «f  tbe  body ;  ia  it  Ihereliire  not  of  the  body !  ~  And  if  the  ear 
Tili>11  say.  Because  1  am  nul  the  eye,  lain  uotuf  thebodyiiaittber^- 
flbra  sot  of  the  liuily  !  —  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were 
Uio  buring  I  —  If  the  whoto  were  hearing,  wh^ro  uere  the  ■mellingT 
_ —  But  now  iiath  Ood  Hi  the  memlwrs  every  one  of  them  in  the  body, 
aa  U  Lath  pleow-l  Him.  —  And  if  Ihey  were  alt  one  member,  where 
«ci«  the  body .'  —  But  now  ore  they  many  members,  yel  but  one 
bojy.  —  .Ind  the  eye  oannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  neeit  of 
"    ~     ~    ~  again  ihe  haul  to  tho  feel,  I  bare  no  need  ofyoo.  —  Nay, 
I  thoae  nieuibers  of  tho  body,  which  secia  tu  he  more  ftv- 
Uc,  arw  neoonMiry:  —  Aod  those  membera  of  the  body,  whioh  we 
"  '  '  to  b*  Ina  huuorvl'le,   apon  these  we  bestow  more  abundstlt 
.    .     .  unouniely  parts  have  more  ubundnnt  voniellneu.  — 

For  ow  oomely  parts  liave  no  need :  but  flod  hulh  tempered  the 
body  tngether,  ha  Ting  given  more  abundant  honor  to  that  port  wliitrh 
''-"""' "      ™""'  ''"JTo  shaald  bo  no  aehisra  in  tho  body;  bnt  that  tho 
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be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it  —  Now  ye  are  the  bodj 
of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.  —  And  God  hath  set  some  in 
the  church,  first  A|K>stles,  fr«ec(»ndarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diver* 
sities  of  tongues.  — Arc  all  apostles?  are  all  prophets?  arc  all  teach- 
ers ?  are  all  workers  of  miracles  ?  —  Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing  ? 
do  all  spvciik  with  tongues  ?  do  all  interpret  ?  —  But  covet  eame8&;y 
the  best  gifts:  and  yet  shew  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.*' 

In  tlic  course  of  this  exposition,  we  have  often  had 
Id  remind  ourselves  that  tins  Epistle  was  addressed  tQ 
a  Church  in  a  state  of  faction.  One  cause  of  rivalry 
was  respecting  tlie  merits  of  their  respective  t^^achers  ; 
another  cause  of  rivalry  was  the  endowments  of  various 
kinds  given  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  Instead  of 
occupying  and  spending  themselves  in  the  blessed  work 
of  usinff  these  endowments  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  they  spent  their  time  in  quarrelling  about  the 
])recedence  wliich  should  be  given  to  thc^se  different 
gifts.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  gi'cat  spiritual  ac- 
tivity :  it  is  so  in  politics :  whenever  there  is  freedom 
and  earnestness  in  debate,  tliere  will  assuredly  arise  dis- 
sensions. Well  did  St.  Paul  know  that  there  must  be 
heresies  and  factions  among  them  ;  but  he  would  not 
say  that  schism  was  a  trifle :  it  might  be  that  earnest- 
ness could  not  exist  without  it,  but  vet  he  refused  to 
say  that  schism  was  right.  This  chapter  teaches  two 
things :  In  it  St.  Paul  sets  himself  to  discuss  spiritual 
gifts  and  inspiration.  First,  the  Apostle  lays  down  a 
broad  general  i}rincii)le  respecting  spiritual  ins])iration  ; 
sec(>n(lly,  he  determines  the  ])lace  and  value  of  different 
degrees  of  spiritual  ins])irati(m. 

First  he  lays  down  the  general  principle  respecting 
inspiration  in  the  third  verse.  ''  No  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  !''*  This 
made  the  broad  sej^aration  between  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Gentile  world.  This,  the  gnat  bond 
of  Ciiristians,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  is  far  above  all  distinc- 
tions as  to  the  degree  of  spiritual  gilts  or  inspiration. 
It  is  of  far  more  im])oriance  to  ascertain  that  a  man  is 
a  Christian  than  to  find  out  what  sort  of  Christian  he 
is.     This  he  tells  us  in  the  foui'tli,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses 
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tn  otiier  wonis,  our  Ctmstinoity  is  a  fact  fiir  above  our 
•ocmI  and  jmi'licular  endowments.  Nut  that  in  which 
e  dilfer  from  other  Christians,  but  that  in  which  we 
«_3iffer  from  the  world  lying  in  wickednoaa ;  in  tJiat  ron- 
^^iatx  our  distinction  in  thu  night  of  Gtxl.  In  thu  thir* 
-A«unth  vcrsi;  he  apjiwtls  to  the  sacranientii ;  dues  baptism 
loli  of  II  dilTeivnce  bi'twoen  Clirisiiaiis  ?  doi-s  it  not 
imther  teach  that  all  the  baptizi'd  arc  bajJli/^-d  into  one 
Tlipre  are  varit-ties,  dift'eroncos  —  yea,  says  th« 
apostle,  but  they  arc  all  of  "  the  sclt^iiine  Spirit." 

And  now,  brethren,  let  as  bring  this  home  personally 
»  oar!<L>lvcs :  for  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  loses  its 
e  if  mere  abstract  tniths  are  stated  witliout  applying 
m  to  ourselves,  for  tiuman  nat\iii)  ia  the  same 
TiHzhont  all  ages.  What  was  it  that  waked  i  p  the 
iiergics  of  these  Corinthians  most  ?  Was  it  that 
'•'luVh  stimulated  the  sublime  spirit  oftheApoitle  at 
^Uititis  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  o?er  to 
mlmtry?  —  or  was  it  not  rather  the  difference  Ixitween 
" ":  and  sect,  party  and  party  ?  My  Christian  broth- 
,  what  is  it  that  wakes  up,  in  all  their  force,  the  po- 
Vical  energies  of  this  clay  ?  Is  it  opposition  to 
r>«nttlitr,  to  pride,  to  vice,  to  evil  generally  ?  —  or  i« 
^^{>piMti»n  to  a»inc  doctrine  held  by  this  or  that  sec- 
^t  oftlie  Cliristiun  world?  Ajrainstwhom  aiv  all  the 
s  of  Chmiian  teachers  directed  ?  Is  it  against 
oppressor,  the  tvninl,  the  seducer  ?  —  or  is  it  against 
"»  poor  erring  Christian,  who,  it  may  be,  is  wroDg  in 
flne,  but  is  trying  with  all  his  heart  to  live  the  L^» 
Chri»l?  Lot  me  bring  this  more  chisely  homo  to 
1,  and  canioslly  entreat  the  members  of  this  congre- 
V^tviti  to  sever  themselves  from  that  bitter  spirit  of  Ron- 
J'1mvCT*y  which  is  tearing  asunder  Christian  siwiety  in 
^Wtown.  My  Christian  brethren,  if  Christ  bo  jouf 
Mutrr,  what  in  tliii  world  is  your  fue  ?  Not  TractB- 
tHliimn  nor  Di'tsent,  neither  Popery  nor  Evangelism; 
tJ«wf  may  be  mure  or  less  forms  of  error ;  but  thoy 
"  »  hold  them  are  your  brethren,  battling  n<rainst  the 
K  wril  as  you  arc.  Vour  foe  in  this  world  is  vice, 
0  dml  natnru,  in  you  and  iu  mc ;  it  is  in  ourselres 
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that  our  foe  is ;  conquer  that^  spend  half  the  energy  m 
trampling  that  down  which  is  spent  in  religious  coniro« 
trersy  with  Christians,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  will 
soon  be  established  in  tliis  world :  and  if  you  will  not, 
then  the  Word  of  God  gives  this  solemn  warning,  "  If 
ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be 
not  consumed  one  of  another." 

We  pass  on,  secondly,  to  consider  the  place  and  value 
assigned  by  St.  Paul  to  these  differences  of  spiritual 
gifts.  He  states  the  fact  of  tliat  difference  fi'om  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  verses,  and  tlie  pruiciple  of  diversities 
in  the  seventeeth  and  eighteenth  verses.  He  begins 
by  stating  these  as  the  very  conditions  of  Christian 
unity.  God  lia^  given  to  one  man  eloquence,  to  another 
business-like  habits,  to  some  exquisitely  fine  feelings,  to 
others  a  more  blunted  feeUng ;  for  even  that  is  a  gift, 
without  which  some  duties  could  not  be  suitably  }>er- 
formed.  The  anatomist  tells  us  that  precisely  as  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  so  do  we  find  greater  di- 
versity in  our  complexity.  Thus  is  it  that  we  have  the 
distinction  between  a  society  and  an  association ;  arti- 
ficial association  binds  man  to  man  on  the  principle  of 
similarity,  natural  society  binds  men  together  in  diver- 
sity. The  idea  of  the  Church  presented  in  the  Bible 
is  that  of  a  family,  which  certainly  is  not  a  union  of 
similarity,  for  the  father  diffei*s  from  the  mother,  the 
child  from  the  parent,  brother  from  sister,  servant  from 
child,  and  yet  together  they  form  a  most  blessed  type  of 
unity.  St.  Paul  carries  on  this  beautiful  principle,  and 
draws  out  of  it  special  i)ersonal  duties  ;  he  says  that 
gifts  are  granted  to  individuals  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
Church.  As  he  expresses  it  in  another  part :  '*  No  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.''  After 
this,  he  carries  on  the  application  further,  and  shows 
that  the  principle  branches  out  into  a  twofold  duty: 
first,  the  duty  of  those  gifted  with  the  inferior  gifts  ; 
and  after  that,  the  duty  of  those  drifted  with  the  hio-her 
powers.  The  duties  of  those  possessed  of  inferior  crifta 
lie  states  to  be  two;  not  to  envy,  and  not  to  desj>ond. 
First,  not  to  envy : — Observe  here  the  diflerence  be 
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the  Christian  doctrine  of  iinitv  and  ctjunlity,  and 
le  world's  doctrine  by  lt>>flUn{i  all  to  imo  stniidard, 
'he  intention  yf  God  with  rwpeet  to  llio  Iwdy  is  not 
tiuit  tlif  rude  hand  shuidd  liavu  the  delicacy  of  tlie  eye, 
nr  itif  foot  fiavo  the  power  of  thu  hrain.  The  intciilion 
«f  <T0<1  is  to  proclaim  tlic  real  equality  of  unch  in  mn- 
■  '  1  sjTiipalhy  and  love  The  second  duty  of  those 
ti  inferiijr  pit^  U  not  to  despond.  There  are  few 
nptatiuiis  mnre  common  to  ardent  spirits  than  that 
'cli  lead-t  tiiL-in  to  repine  at  the  lot  in  which  they  are 
,  believing  that  in  some  other  situation  tlicy  could 
s  God  better ;  and  therefore  to  every  such  man  St. 
I  Mieuks,  ti-liing  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  tiT  to  bo 
•cii:  simply  to  try  to  do  his  own  duty  ;  forlicre  in 
rW  we  are  nothing  apart  from  the  stringe  and 
clockwork  of  the  world  ;  and  if  each  man  had 
il  of  Self-Burrender,  the  Spirit  of  the  Cross,  it 
I  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  were  doing  the 
i  of  the  mainspring,  or  of  one  of  tlie  inferior  parts. 
Jy,  .St.  I'aul  njipliea  this  principle  to  thi;  duly  of 
e  i^t^  with  higher  powurs  ;  this  is  also  a  twofold 
lalT,  Uiat  of  humility  aiid  symputliy.  They  were  not 
p  lieai'ise  those  who  were  inferior.  As  with  tJie  natu- 
wy,  the  rudest  parts  aro  the  most  useful,  and  the 
Uk  parts  require  must  care,  so  Is  it  witli  the  body 
lUtic ;  the  meanest  tnides  are  those  with  which  wo  can 
ut  dispense ;  a  nation  may  exist  without  an  astroo- 
r  or  philosopher,  but  the  day-laborer  is  essential  to 
-xiatenco  ot  man.  The  second  duty  of  the  more 
y  gifted  is  taught  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse.  The 
tand  the  law  of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  to  be  that 
inber  (*f  the  Church,  and  the  law  of  the 
I  of  Christ  is  that  of  sympathy.  Until  wc  have 
m  something  of  this  spirit,  we  cannot  have  a  Church 
I  alt.  How  little,  during  eighteen  hundred  years, 
Irt*  tho  hf.-4Lrls  of  men  been  got  to  beat  together  I 
rcnn  w«  cay  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  capitalists 
'  tbo  ina«le]-t<  only  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  servants  and 
olents  al^u. 
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LECTURE    XXIII. 

NOVKMBEB  IG,  1851. 

1  Con  I  NTH  I A  NX,  xii.  31;  xiii.  1-8.  —  '*  Bat  covet  earnestly  the  bett 
gifts  :  tuul  yet  »how  I  unto  jou  a  mora  excellent  way.  —  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  <^arity9 
1  aui  bcvoino  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  —  And  though 
I  have  tlio  gilt  uf  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moa». 
tains,  and  liavo  nut  cliarity,  I  am  nothing.  — And  .though  I  bestow 
all  my  gooils  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.** 

The  twelfth  chaj^tcr  of  tliis  epistle  discusses  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  the  thirteenth  contrasts  them  with  the 
ffraco  of  Charity  or  Love,  but  the  connection  between 
tiie  two  is  unintelligible  unless  the  last  verse  of  the  former 
be  joined  to  the  firet  of  the  latter :  It  is  the  link  be- 
tween both  chaptei*s  :  ''  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  : 
and  yet  shew  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way."  Now 
the  more  excellent  way  is  Charity. 

We  will  consider,  tlien,  the  Christian  estimate  of 
gifts. 

I.  In  themselves. 
II.  In  reference  to  gi'aces. 

I.  The  way  in  which  a  Christian  should  esteem 
^nfts. 

l^et  nie  fii-st  show  that  this  nile  api)lies  to  oui-selves  ; 
for  it  mi^ht  be  doubt<^d,  since  the  Corinthian  gifts  were 
in  part  what  we  call  miraculous,  while  ours  are  natural. 
15ut  you  will  lind  that  in  all  essential  j)articulars  the 
resemblance  is  complete.  The  gifts  of  the  Church  of 
Corinth  were  bestowed  according  to  God's  pleasure : 
they  were   "  divided   to   eveiy  man   sevei*ally  as   Me 
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■^lled."     They  were  profitable  to  others ;  "  The  inani- 

^estatinn  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  prodt 

"^thal."     They  were  not  liie  highest  perfection  of  !iu- 

m&n  nature,  for  a  man  might  have  tliem  and  yet  perish. 

So  is  it  with  ours :  we  have  gifts  freely  granted,  capable 

mtf  profiting  others,  and  yet  capable  of  being  separated 

r'AxMn  personal  or  saving   holiness.     Therefoi-e,  to   all 

Rich  gifts  essentially  coinciding  with  the  nature  of  the 

"[mnthian  gifta,  the  Apostle's  nde  must  apply ;  and 

s  role  is  this :  "  Covet  earnestly  the  best  girts.  ' 

First,  then,  consider  what  a  "gift  is.     It  is  that  in 

irliich  oar  main  strength  lies.     One  man  is  remarkable 

r  intellectual,  and  another  for  moral  qualifications. 

!  is  highly  sensitive,  and  another  firm  and  unim- 

inoTublt).     One  has   exquisite  taste,   and   another 

city  for  business.     One  nation  is  inventive,  and 

ranotbcr,  like  the  English,  persevering  and  able  to  iin- 

I  prove  inventions.     It  Is  well  for  ua  to  dwell  on  tliis, 

I  oecanso  in  our  unchristian  way  of  viewing  things,  wo 

•le  apt  to  forget  tliey  are  gira,  because  they  seem  so 

liinple.     Bnt  all  God's  giSs   are   not   sublime.     You 

would  all  acknowledge  prophecy  to  be  a  gift,  but  St 

PmI  Bays  tlie  humblest  faculties  are  also  gifts.     The 

Cfye  0  precious,  but  the  foot,  in  its  way,  is  no  less  so. 

Next,  observe  tliat  all  tliese  are  gins,  but  sometimes 

W«  fimcy  tliey  are  not,  because  sad  and  melancholy 

moralists  remind  us  that  these  things  are  vain.    Beauty 

is  fleeting,  such  men  cry ;  strength  is  soon  but  labor 

and  sorrow.     Sound  sense   does  not  save :   "  Lifo  18 

thorny,  and  youth  is  vain.     The  path  of  glory  leads 

bnt  to  the  gi-ave."    A  noble  name,  an  honored  iK'sition, 

L  in  Bxbtence  of  fame,  what  are  these  but  dreams?  True, 

[  aJl  tkcttti  lire  transient ;  and  bccansc  so,  wo  arc  furbid- 

I  dun  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them:  "the  world  paiseth 

nway,  and  the   lust   thereof."     But  still,  in  spite  ttl 

tnnliang.  men  covet  tliem.     And  the  Apostle  says  it 

briglit:  God  gave  them:  do  you  honor  Him  by  do* 

ijMsing  them?     Tliey  are  good,   but   not  the  higher 

gCHMl.    Good  so  long  as  they  are  desired  in  siibservienco 

to  the  greater  ijood,  but  evil  if  they  are  put  in  tlie  pli 
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Tliirdly,  remark  that  they  arc  to  be  earnestly  cnlti^ 

vatod. 

There  is  a  mistake  into  which  rehgious  people  are 
apt  to  iall,  but  which  the  Ai)ostIe  avoids :  and  this  is 
one  of  the  ne*rative  marks  of  his  inspiration.  The 
Apostles  wore  never  fanatical ;  but  ordinary  men,  when 
str()n«rlv  influenced,  exairirerate.  Now  the  world  makes 
very  little  of  charity  ;  and  religious  men,  jwrceiving 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  this  p*ace,  make  very 
little  of  talents :  nay,  some  depreciate  them  as  almost 
worthless.  Tlicy  talk  contemptuously  of  the  *'  mere 
moral  man."  They  speak  of  cleverness  and  gifts  of 
intellect,  as  in  themselves  bad  and  dangerous.  They 
weed  the  finest  works  of  human  genias  from  their 
libraries.  And  hence  the  religious  cliaracter  has  a 
tentle ucy  to  beconi'.^  feeble,  to  lose  all  breadth  of  view, 
and  all  inanly  gra.sp  of  realities.  Mow,  on  the  contra- 
ry, St.  Paul  j)rays  that  the  whole  scml,  y^H'h  ^^^ 
n.itural  man  as  well  as  the  spirit,  may  "  be  preserved 
blameless  till  the  cominii  of  Christ."' 

And  again  he  allows  a  distinction  —  "  the  bemt  gifts." 

The  same  Apostle  who  so  earnestly  urged  contentment 
with  the  gifts  we  have,  and  forbade  contemptuous  scorn 
of  others  with  feeble  gifts,  bids  us  yet  to  asi)ire.  And 
just  as  St.  Peter  said,  '*  Add  to  ycmr  faith,  virtue;  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge:  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;" 
so  would  St.  Paul  have  said,  '*  Adil  to  vour  nobilitv  of 
rank,  nobleness  of  mind ;  to  your  naturally-strong 
<*onstitution,  health  by  exercise  ;  to  your  memory,  judg- 
ment ;  to  your  power  of  imitating,  invention."  He 
IK'rmits  no  dream  of  fantastic  e<[uality,  no  pretence  that 
all  gifts  are  e(pial,  or  all  alike  ])re('ioiis.  He  never 
would  have  saiil  that  the  builder  who  executed  was 
e(pial  to  the  architect  who  planned. 

lie  contented,  yet  aspir-' :  that  should  be  the  faitli 
of  all,  ami  the  two  are  ijnits*  com})atibIe.  And  there 
arisi»s  from  such  a  belief  the  ])ossibility  of  generous 
admiration  :  all  the  mi^el•abIe  sluilting-np  of  ourselves 
in  sni>erciliousness  is  done  awav.  De-irons  (»f  reachini' 
something  hiii;her,  we  reco;::nize  and  love  what  is  above 
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.  (Kirselres ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  excellence,  for 
i  ve    become  t]iat  which  wc  admire. 

U.  The  estimate  of  gifts  in  comparison  with  graces. 

TTiey  are  leas  excellent  than  charity.     They  lire  not 

I  tiic    perfection  of  onr  nature.     He  who  treads  the  Ijril- 

I  lutnk  road  of  the  highest  accomplishments  is,  as  a  man, 

t  inienor  to  liim  who  treads  the  patli  of  Love.     For  in 

Jlhe  sjnritual  world  a  man  is  measuretl  not  by  his  genius, 

I  put  l>y  hti  likeuL'^toGod.    Intellect  is  not  divine;  Lovo 

I  !•  tho  most  essential  of  all  tho  attributes  of  God.     God 

I  duex  not  i-cason,  nor  remember,  bet  He  loves.     Thus, 

'  to  tho  ApuKlle's  mind,  there  was  emptiness  in  eloquence, 

!  potiiingncss  in  knowledge  and  even  in  faith,  uselessneaa 

|'*n  Uberidilv  and  sac rilico,  where  Love  was  not.     And 

Aono  cfta\ii  bo  bettor  qualified  than  he  to  speak.     In  all 

}  tltCMo  gifts  he  was  pre-eminent  j  none  taught  like  him 

''  «M5    phiiosophv  of  Christianity.     None  had  so  strong  a 

»'tl»,  nor  so  deep  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.     In  no  other 

*'''Hiiig»  arc  we  so  r«tine<l  and  exalt^-d  by  "  the  thoughts 

*hit?h  breatltti  and  words  that  burn.'      And   yet,  in 

►tilitnrv  preeminence  above  all  these  gifts,  ho  cuta  tho 

kTaccW  Love. 
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LECTURE    XXIV. 

Apris  25, 1852. 

1  CoBiNTHiAXrt,  xiii.  4>  13.  —  **  Charity  sufferetli  long,  and  ii 
charity  cuvieth  not;  charity  Taunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  sceketh  not  her  own,  is  no 
provoked,  thiuketh  no  evil;  —  lUjoioeth  not  in  iniquity,  I 
joioeth  in  the  truth;  —  Beareth  all  things,  belie vcth  all 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  —  Charity  never  i 
but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether  tl 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  i 
vanish  away.  —  For  wo  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  j 
But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  in 
shall  be  done  away.  —  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  < 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  :  but  when  I  bei 
man,  I  put  away  childish  things.  —  For  now  we  see  through  t 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part;  but  the 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  —  And  now  abideth  faith 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  the  most  elal 
description  given  in  Scripture  of  the  grace  of  CI 
is   from   the   pen,   not    of    St,    John,    wlio   was 
eminently  the  man  of  Love,  but  of  the  Apostle 
whose  great  characteristic  was  his  soaring  Faith. 

To  each  of  the  Apostles  was  given  u  peculiar  t 
each  had  one  feature  in  his  character  predon: 
over  the  rest.  If  we  had  been  asked  what  tliij 
in  St.  Paul,  we  should  have  said  Faith  ;  for  he  h 
signed  to  faith  that  high  position  which  makes 
efficacious  instrument  in  justifying  the  soul.  St.  . 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  Apostle  of  Love.  T< 
we  owe  the  pregnant  expressions,  ''  God  is  lo 
*'  Little  children,  love  one  another ;  "  "  He  that  1 
dwcUeth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  And  yet  i 
not  to  him  that  the  office  was  assigned  of  illusti 
and  expounding  his  own  especial  grace,  but  to  ( 
a  very  different  character  —  one  in  whom  the  mai 
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prexiominated  over  thd  woman-like ;  a  man  danng,  ini- 
pettious,  intellectnal ;  one  in  whom  all  the  qualities  of 
llie  mun  strongly  flourished,  and  who  yet  einj>hatically 
dw^lares  all  those  —  faith,  great  strength,  intellect, gifts, 
'''*-«i  hfiess  —  to  be  inferior  to  Love.  There  are  some 
^'t'ry  iiilelli"ible  reasons  for  this  arrangement  in  God's 
!'ft*videntialdealinm.  If  the  Apostle  Panl  had  exalted 
''"^  grac«  of  Faith  only,  and  St.  John  that  of  Love 
""^y^  wu  might  have  conceived  that  each  magnified 
<'-*I>«:«iaIly  his  own  gift,  and  that  his  judgment  was 
»"»»led  by  his  peculiarities  of  temperament.  Bnt  when 
"itt  gifted  Apostle,  at  tlie  same  time  that  ho  acknowl- 
'■"S*?*  the  worth  of  talents,  connts  them  as  nothing  in 
I'oroHarison  of  Ijove,  no  doubt  remains.  It  is  as  if  he 
"■*»xJd  show  that  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character 
''"*-y  bo  mixed  in  different  projwrtioiis,  but  must  all  be 
'i"»r^d  in  every  one  who  lives  the  life  of  Christ.  For 
""  **ian  can  conquer  the  world,  except  by  Faith ;  no 
"J*5»  can  resemble  God,  except  by  Love.  It  was  by 
-/•it-li  that  St.  Paul  removed  mountains  of  impos- 
f  ;  it  was  by  Love  that  he  became  like  God. 


B-r^iur  subject,  then,  is  Charity :  we  will  consider  two 

l.   Its  dcscriptiiin. 
ll.  The  reason  of  its  superiority  to  Gifts. 

1 1.  The  description  of  this  grace  is  contained  in  the 
lUnh  to  the  seventh  verses. 

I  ISiis  description  is  needed,  because  no  single  woi-d 
T  any  language  will  express  the  fulness  of  the  Chris- 
"^  pace  nerw  spoken  of.  Charity  is  by  conventional 
e  appropriated  to  one  particular  form  of  Kt.  Paul's 
iiTt  almsgiving,  and  wc  cannot  use  the  leiiii  witli- 
I'U  Uunkuio;  of  this.  Love  is  appropriated  to  another 
n  feeling,  given  by  God  as  one  of  the  means 
jby  we  are  freed  from  self,  but  wliicli,  in  its  hlgh- 
tfiimu.  Is  too  personal  and  too  exclusive  to  be  tho 
n  grace;  iu  its  lowest  forms,  too  eartlily.  To 
'  %  th»  wurld  was  saturated  with  tliis  cartldy 
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idea  of  love,  and  it  needed  this  elaborate  description  to 
pur^  from  their  min(l>*  tlie  thoiitxhts  connected  with  it 

Benev()len(»e  or  IMiilanthropy  is  somewhat  nearer, 
but  still  insufficient  to  be  what  St.  Paul  meant.  Be- 
nevolence is  too  often  merely  jnussive,  too  often  merely 
instinctive :  a  sentiment,  and  nothing  more.  Besides, 
many  a  man  is  actively  benevolent,  charitable  amon^ 
the  poor,  full  of  schemes  and  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  yet  utterly  deficient  in  that  religions  sense 
which  accomiianies  the  Christian  grace  of  Love. 
Therefore,  St.  Paul  gives  this  exquisite  description  of 
what  he  means  by  the  word,  distinguishing  it  from 
almsgiving,  passion,  sentiment,  and  philanthropy,  while 
something  of*  them  all  is  contained  within  it. 

Upon  this  des('rij)tion  I  make  two  i*emarks. 

1.  Observe  that  many  of  those  qualities  which  the 
Apostle  names  as  characteristic  of  charity  are  what 
we  should  as<ii;n  to  other  graces  ;  for  example,  patience, 
'*  she  sutfcreth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  '*  generasity,  "  she 
envieth  not ;  "  humility,  ''  she  vauntetli  not  hei'self ;  " 
digiiilicd  demeanor,  '*  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly ; " 
])eaceableness,  "  she  seeketh  not  her  own  ;  "  good  tem- 
per, "  she  is  not  easily  ])rovoked ;  ''  innocenco  and 
unsuspiciousness,  ''she  thinketh  no  evil;"  love  of 
I'ealities,  "  she  reioieeth  in  the  truth."  For  St.  Paul 
saw  down  to  the  root ;  he  siiw  that  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  any  one  of  these  to  exist  alone,  but  it  was 
in  the  co-existence  of  them  all  that  the  real  life  of  the 
under-root  of  Love  was  sliown. 

For  example,  you  may  find  a  man  rejoicing  in  the 
tiiith,  and  generous  —  nay,  good-tempered  too;  but 
there  is  in  his  deportment  a  certain  restlessness,  a  want 
of  ease,  and  a  desire  to  eclipse  others :  the  Apostle 
would  describe  him  as  behaving  himself  miseemly. 
Well,  then,  he  is  good  tenij)ered,  he  is  generous,  but 
he  lacks  charity,  which  pervades  every  grace,  coloring 
them  all,  as  our  life  gives  hues  to  the  hair,  the  lips  and 
the  eves.  For  real  love  would  have  made  him  shrink 
from  giving  jiain  by  showing  superiority,  in  his  desire 
to  appear  better  than  others,  self  is  uppermost,  wheraiis 
Love  is  the  abnegation  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 
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2.  I  make  another  remark :   for  you   will  oliservB 
only  general  nfmarka  can  be  made :  complete  expo^- 
"■"Uiii  IS  out  of  the  question ;   every  one  of  these  sen- 
Bees  might  furnish  matter  for  a  sermon.     Besides, 
B  iliustrute  or  impi-ove  this  description  would  be  "  to 
"'J  refined  gold ;  '  gold  tlirice  refined  in  the  eloquence 

1  heart  of  St.  Paiil. 
I  Tlic  second  remark  I  make  is,  that  the  Apostle  here 
^gK■rtbes  a  Christian  gentleman.  There  is  a  thing 
liit-li  we  call  high-breeding  or  courtesy:  its  name 
»cla!ms  that  it  is  the  manners  of  tlie  Court,  and  it  is 
!wcd  to  belong  exclusively  to  persons  highly  born. 
:  is  another  thing  which  wc  call  Christian  c<mr- 
Uie  difference  between  tlic  two  is,  that  high- 
bi^ug  gracefully  insists  upon  its  own  rights  ;  Chris- 
,in  eoortesy  gracefiilly  remembers  the  rights  of  others. 
■tbe  narrow,  Umited  sense  of  the  word,  "  gentleman  " 
k  only  bo  applicable  to  persons  born  in  a  certain  class, 
I  "  gentle  '  is  only  the  old  English  word,  "  genteel," 
bt  in  the  larger,  higher  meaning,  it  belongs  to  thosu 
re  gentle  in  character  rather  than  in  blood  ;  and 
1  "  gentle "  has  been  corrupted  into  "  genteel," 
k the  words  "gentleman,"  "courtesy,"  "poHtonoss," 
re  come  to  be  considered  the  exclusive  property  of 

B  cUsS. 

\  The  Spirit  of  Christ  does  realli/  what  high-breeding 
tAy  does  outwardly,  A  Iiigh-hred  man  never  forgels 
elf,  controls  his  temper,  does  nothing  in  excess,  is 
rte,  dignified,  and  that  even  to  persons  whom  ho  is 
rdiv  cursing  in  liis  heart,  or  wishing  &r  away. 
t  a  Christian  t«  what  the  world  geema  to  he.  Lovn 
I  liiin  a  delicate  tact  wliich  never  uflends,  because 
f  lull  of  symjuilhy.  It  lUscems  far  off  what  would 
rt  bstldious  ieelings,  feels  with  others,  and  is  ever  ua 
b  watch  to  anticipate  tlieir  thoughts.  And  hence  the 
*  f  true  deep  refinement  —  that  which  lies  not  on  the 
Bce,  but  goes  deep  down  into  the  chanu'ter — cornea 
I  Chrintuia  love. 
^And  hence,  too,  we  understand  what  is  meant  by 
{  and  refining  the  poorer  dustea.    My  brethi-en, 
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Christianity  desires  to  make  them  all  gentleman.     Do 
not  be  alarmed  !  for  it  is  not  in  tlie  world's  sense  of  Ae 
word,  nor  in  the  socialistic,  but  only  in  the  Christian 
meanino:,  that  we  would  see  them  all  refined.     And 
assuredly,  if  Christian  charity  were  universal,  if  everj 
man  were  his  brother's  teacher,  a  rude  clown,  or  un 
mannered  pea'^ant,   or  coarse-minded  workman,  coul. 
not  be  niet  with.     But  these,  you  say,  are  only  dreams 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  or  aim  at  the  retinemen 
of  the  working  cla^^es.     Tell  me,  then,  is  it  equalh 
absurd    to  exj)e('t   that  they  may  become  Christian  V 
And  if  they  are  Christian,  can  they  l>e  so  far  unrefined? 
(^nly  read  this  (k'scription  of  Christian  charity,    and 
conceive  it  existintr  in  a  peasant^s  breast.     Could  he  be 
uncourteous,    rude,    selfish,   juid    inconsiderate   of  the 
feelin<i;s,  opinions,  and  thou<;hts  of  those  around  him  ? 
"  li'  he  did  not  bc»have  himself  unseemly,  if  he  suffered 
lon<j;  and  was  kind,  or  was   not  easily   provoked,   but 
bore  all  things  quietly,"  would  he  not  be  a  gentleman 
in  heart? 

II.  We  come  to  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
Christian  love  to  the  gifts  spoken  of  in  the  last  chap* 
ter. 

1.  Its  permanence.     "  Charity  never  faileth." 
In  contrast  with    this,    Paul   shows   the  temporary 
character   of   those    marvellous   gifts,    which   we    find 
meutioncul  in   the  eighth  verse :  Charity  endures,  but 
prophecy,  tongues,  and  knowledge  '*  fail."     But  let  us 
take  tliem  in   the  modern,  and   not  in  the  miraculous 
sense  :    for  what  the  Corinthians   ixot   by   miracle  we 
now  obtain  by  the  ])ersevering  use  of  our  natiu'al  facul- 
ties.    Propliecv  means  the  power  of  interpreting  Scrij>- 
ture.     This,    doubtless,    is    a   precious   gift,    but    only 
valuable  as  means  to  an  end  ;  and  when  that  is  attained, 
the  preciousness  of  the  gift  immediately  ceases.     "  A 
time  will  come  when  they  shall  not  teach   every  man 
his  neighbor,  saying,  Know  the  Lord,  but  all  shall  know 
Him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."     All  those  quali- 
iications  which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of^e 
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*xf>caiinder  of  Scriptnre,  such  as  eloquence,  ciitical 
k)ii»^eilge,  biblical  lore,  what  are  thoj-?  They  are 
•miy  (li-siyimd  for  Timt",  and  aoon  they  shall  bu  obsolete. 
Turs<^i.'j  also,  of  wliich  the  Apostlu  here  speaks,  shall 
''*i»-il "  —  that  is,  pass  away, 

Tliey  wore  then  miraculous.  What  tliey  were  we 
riiall  explain  in  iha  approaching  lecture;  now,  how- 
•-■vcr,  iliL'v  are  naturally  acquired.  It  is  remarked  that 
'lii*  loouliy  gives  more  cause  for  vanity  than  any  other. 
Uu  -who  knows  two  languages,  ia  able  to  exi)ress  bis 
ilwia^lits  to  two  persons  :  this  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is 
jiiit  necessarily  a  double  means  of  thonglit.  And  yet 
"'''  ace  that  the  expert  linguist  ia  geHerally  found  more 
[iruud  of  his  gifU.  and  more  vain,  than  the  deep  thinker 
"nil  knower:  so  witli  the  Corinthians,  this  girt  produced 
iiKirw  vunity  tlian  tlie  more  useful  ones  of  pi-ophocy  and 
teatliing. 

.  A_Q(1  yet  supi>ose  a  man  bad  known  fifty  languages 
*  Uie  days  of  8t,  Paul,  bow  many  —  or  rather  how 
WW  — would  be  of  use  now  ?  The  dialects  of  "  I'arthia, 
^•^lia,  of  tbo  Elamltc,  of  Mesopotamia,  Judsea,  and 
^"I'lEnliicin,"  tbey  are  now  all  obsolete;  "Whether 
'liero  be  tongues,  they  sliall  cease."  And  knowledge 
"Vi  "  shall  vanish  away,"  for  it  is  but  a  temporary 
^te  of  tlie  human  mind.  For  instance,  t^at  of  the 
'  by>rician,  which  arises  out  of  tlio  existence  of  disease : 

IJiero  no  disease,  his  knowledge  would  disappear, 
t  is  the  same  with  "  gifts  of  healing: "  when  tiie 
omes  in  which  '^  tbey  shall  hunger  no  more,  and 
BO  more."  when  sickness  and  death  shall  cease, 
ower  shall  be  needless.     And  so  also  with  the 
udge  of  the  lawyer,  which  depends  on  human 
:  were  there  no  wrongs  done  to  [lersons  or  proi> 
lio  necessity  of  legal  Knowledge  would  be  at  an 
I        i^i    All  tlio   luiowlei^e  hived  in   ceuturics  by  the 
Urriitvr  and  the  judga  will  vanish  when  Gliristianity 
I'ijins  upon  eartli. 

Again,  we  sec  the  same  with  science,  which  is  ever 
I'lifling  aud  becoming  obsolete.  The  science  of  Hi. 
I'^ttl**  day,  the  deep  philosopliy  uf  the  Greek, 
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curious  now ;  for  a  brigliter  light  has  shone,  and  the 
geography,  tlie  astronomy,  and  the  physics  of  that  age 
have  vanished.  And  this  is  surely  reason  enough  to 
make  a  man  humble  ;  for  if  time  so  deals  with  the  man  . 
of  proibundest  science,  if  in  a  few  years  his  knowledge 
cannot  suffice  the  schoolboy,  what  must  be  the  humble- 
ness due  from  us,  who  know  so  Httle  ?  Therefore,  the 
next  time  you  are  inclined  to  be  vain  of  a  few  facts, 
or  a  Httle  reading,  or  a  smattering  of  science,  pause 
and  think,  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  great  ancf  wise 
men  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  day,  except  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  crucified,  is  worthless  now.  All  they  knew 
has  vanished,  all  has  failed  but  this,  that  they  "  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

2.  The  second  reason  is  the  completeness  of  Chris- 
tian love.  Gifts,  knowledge,  tongues  are  only  means 
towards  an  end.  Love  remains  the  completion  and 
perfection  of  our  human  being,  just  as  stem,  flower, 
bud,  and  leaf  in  the  tree  are  all  subservient  to  the 
fruit. 

St.  Paul  uses  two  illustrations  to  make  this  plain. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I 
became  a*  man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  "  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face  : 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known." 

In  the  first,  the  Apostle  evidently  considers  our  hu- 
man existence  as  progressive  ;  and  just  what  childhocKl 
is  to  manhood,  the  most  advanced  manhood  is  to  our 
heavenly  being.  We  put  away  childish  things  in  man- 
hood ;  we  shall  put  away  even  manly  or  human  things 
entirely  in  the  spiritual  state.  In  childhood,  there  is 
ijxnonince  which  fancies  itself  knowledire,  there  is  a 
selfishness  which  does  not  own  the  wants  of  others, 
there  is  a  slavery  to  present  impulses  :  but  when  age 
has  taught  us  how  little  we  know,  has  tiiught  us  that 
if  society  is  to  exist  at  all,  we  must  give  uj)  some  of 
our  selfishness,  and  has  taught  us  prudence,  then  man- 
hood puts  away  the  things  of  a  child. 
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And  so  similarly,  tliorc  arc  tnmiy  tilings  now  which 
subserve  a  high  pui-pose,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  high- 
est state.  For  instance,  ambition,  l\ia  last  inlinnity  of 
m>bIo  miiitU ;  what  a  spur  it  is  to  exertion  !  how  dead- 
ening to  sloth  I  And  if  you  were  to  quencli  it  alto- 
Ijetlier,  how  few  of  the  pi'esent  iioblo  works  would  bo 
done !  A^in,  patriotism  is  a  virtue,  but  not  the  higli- 
ust ;  you  could  not  dispense  with  it :  our  Master  felt  it 
ulurn  on  earth ;  He  was  a  Jew,  and  ielt  deeply  for  His 
country.  But  when  wo  enter  into  that  clime,  where 
thvrv  IS  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  fi-ee,  then 
{■Biriotism  shall  pass  away. 

Consider  also  friendship,  and  other  particular  attacli- 

uents.     But  these  are  no  substitutes  for  the  charity 

which  contemplates  likeness  to  Christ,  rather  than  per- 

wkirI  affinities.     While  on  earth,  Christ  had  personal 

attikcbinenls :  a  stroiig   human  atlbction   for  St.  John, 

from  tlieh:  mutual  similarities  of  chaiacter.     But  ob- 

Krvu   His  Divine  charity :  "  Who  is  my  mother,  and 

who  are  my  brethren?"  He  said.     And  then  pointing 

to  His  disciples  —  Behold  them  :  "  For,  whosoever  ahaU 

do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the  same 

i»  my  bnither,  and  sister,  and  mother."     These  things 

•re  manly  and  human   now,  but  will  have  to  be  put 

•Way  then ;  patriotism,  ambition,  exclusive,  friendsnip 

will  then  (ti&appcar,  and  be  succeeded  by  higher  un- 

plbct.     And  tlie  hist  comparison  is  to  imperfect  vision 

X  cuatrnsted  witti  perfect :  "  now  we  see  through  a 

£W8  darkly."     GLtss  in  this  place  more  properly  means 

"iodow,  for  the  ancient  wiudowa  were  made  of  horn, 

^  taJo,  or  thin  metal,  through  which  things  were  seen, 

"•t  hi  a  dim,  confused,  and  colorless  manner.     So,  now 

*6  cee  Divine  things  "  darkly."    Wo  seo  God  through 

™*  colored  glass,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  limited  human 

"tprwaions.     " 'llie  Father  "  has  scarcely  even  all  the 

PJ>nr  conceptions  wc  have  gained  from  the  eartlily  rela- 

W"nhip  from  which  the  name  is  borrowed.     And  God, 

*  "  Lovr,"  is  seen  by  us  only  as  one  who  loves  as  wo 

Iwe, —  weakly,  partially,  selfishly.     Heaven,  also,  i' 

Rlt  s  place  erected  by  our  eartlily  iniaj^i nation.     X 
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the  Indian,  a  huntin^ground ;  to  the  old  Norseman,  a 
battle  banquet ;  to  the  Mahometan,  a  place  of  earthly 
rapture  ;  to  the  man  of  science,  a  place  wliere  Nature 
shall  yield  up  all  her  secrets.  "  We  see  through  a 
glass  darkly :  we  know  but  in  part."  But  just  what 
the  going  out  of  a  room  lighted  through  horn  win- 
dows into  the  clear  d«ayHght  would  be  to  us  now,  will 
be  the  entrance  of  the  purified  spirit  into  God's  reali- 
ties out  of  this  world  of  shadows  —  of  things  half  seen 
—  of  restless  dreams.  **  It  doth  not  yet  appear," 
says  St.  John,  "  what  we  shall  be :  btit  w^e  know 
tliat  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  '*  And  every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is 
pure.'* 

Here,  therefore,  wc  bring  the  subject  to  a  conclusion. 
All  gifts  are  to  be  cultivated ;  let  no  Christian  despise 
them.  Every  accomplishment,  every  intellectual  faculty 
that  can  adorn  and  grace  human  natm'c,  should  be  cul- 
tivated and  polished  to  its  highest  capability.  Yet 
these  are  not  the  tilings  that  bring  us  nearer  God. 
"  Blessed  are  the  jmre  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
"  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwellctli  in  us,  and  His 
love  is  perfected  in  us." 

You  may  have  strong,  eagle-eyed  Faith  :  well  —  you 
will  probably  be  enabled  to  do  great  things  in  life,  to 
work  wonders,  to  trample  on  imj)(>ssibilitie3.  You  may 
have  sanguine  Hope:  well — your  life  will  pass  brightly, 
not  gloomily.  But  the  vision  of  God  as  He  is,  to  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  is  vouchsafed  not  to  science, 
nor  to  talent,  but  only  to  Purity  and  Love. 


LECTURE    XXV. 


Mat  2,  18&2. 


A^i!  first'verse  of  this  chapter  contains  a  ri»umi  of 

*^   that  bas  been  said  in  the  tliirteenth  and  tourtwnth 

***«pters,  and  servoa  as  a  point  from  whence  the  four- 

***i»th   cha|)tcr  begins.     Aiid  we  observe  that  charity 

***>lcla  thi.'  titgt  ]>]fti-v,  and  then  spiritual  ^fts  follow  in 

^*>«    secfuiil.     And  of  spiritual   gif^,  some  for  certain 

**«aoii3,  as   for  instance,   prophecy,  are  prefcruhlu  to 

^•tJiere.     And  liiis  h  exactly  tlje  subject  of  thtai'  thi'ea 

*«■*  chapters.  He  says,  graces,  like  charity,  are  stijierior 

**^    ^f^:    "Follow  after  charity,  and   desire  spiritaal 

Ipft*,  but  rather  that  y«  may  prophesy."     We  will  con- 

•iJor  why  l«  prophecy  preferabla  V 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  ordur  tu  explain  this,  to  deline 
'*l»a.i  we  moan,  and  to  ahoiv  tho  diffi^rt-nco  between  a 
irnt^o  and  a  gift.  A  cnice  does  not  differ  from  a  gift  in 
''''*,  tliat  tile  formfr  is  from  God,  and  tlio  hittor  from 
^ture :  a.%  a  crtMitivti  power,  there  is  no  sudi  tldnj^  aa 
"■kufu:  till  is  God's.  A  grace  is  that  which  ha^  in  it 
""Ut!  moral  quality  ;  whereas  a  gift  does  noi  necessarily 
™»i*c  in  ihii.  Cliarity  implies  a  certain  churttclcr ;  but 
*  k?ifV,  wt  for  instance  tliat  of  tongues,  dijcs  not.  A  man 
^y  bi!  tluent,  learned,  skilful,  and  be  a  good  miui  liki^ 
*<*«  ,  anoLber  may  have  the  same  powers,  and  yet  bo 
»Wd  man  —  proud,  mean,  or  olwtinato.  Now  tliia  <lia- 
Ua«^n  explains  at  once  why  gniccs  arc  priferable. 

Or4C«  are  what  thu  mail  m;  but  enumei-.itu  hi*  giftt, 
•vd  yon  will  only  know  what  he  AiJji.  Ho  it  loving: 
h*Mt eloi^ueuce.  or  nii'llcul  »l:t)I,  or  lej^d  knowledge. 


I 
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or  the  mft  of  acquiring  languages,  or  that  of  healing. 
You  on^  liave  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  or  to  impair  his 
memory,  and  the  gift  is  gone.  But  on  the  contrary, 
yon  nmst  destroy  his  very  being,  change  liim  into 
another  man,  and  obliterate  his  identity,  before  he 
ceases  to  be  a  loving  man.  Therefore  you  may  con- 
template the  gift  separate  from  the  man ;  and  whibt  you 
admire  it,  you  may  despise  liim  :  as  many  a  gifted  man 
is  contemptible  through  being  a  slave  to  low  vices  or  to 
)iis  own  high  gifts.  But  you  cannot  contemplate  the 
grace  separate  from  the  man :  he  is  loveable  or  admira- 
ble,  according  as  he  has  charity,  faith,  or  self-control. 

And,  hence,  the  Apostle  bids  the  Corinthians  under- 
value gifts  in  comparison  with  graces.  "  Follow  afkier 
charity."  But  as  to  gifts,  they  are  not  ourselves,  but 
our  accidents,  Uke  property,  ancestors,  birth,  or  position 
in  the  world. 

But  hence  also,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  the  reason 
for  our  due  admiration  of  gifts :  "  desire  spiritual 
gifts." 

Many  religious  pei'sons  go  into  the  contrary  extreme : 
they  call  gifts  dangerous,  ignore  them,  sneer  at  them, 
and  say  they  are  "  of  the  world."  No,  says  the  Apos- 
tle, "desire"  them:  look  them  in  the  face,  as  goods : 
not  the  highest  goods,  but  still  desirable,  like  wealth  or 
health.  (Jnly  remember,  you  are  not  worthy  or  good 
because  of  them.  And  remember  other  people  are  not 
bound  to  honor  you  for  them.  Admire  a  Napoleon's 
genius  :  do  not  despise  it :  but  do  not  let  your  admira- 
tion of  that  induce  you  to  give  honor  to  the  man.  Let 
there  be  no  mere  "  hero-woi'ship  " —  that  false  moilem 
8j)irit  which  recognizes  the  "  force  that  is  in  a  man  "  as 
the  only  thing  worthy  of  homage.  The  subject  of  this 
fourteenth  chapter  is  —  not  the  principle  on  which 
graces  are  preferable  to  gifts,  but  the  principle  on  which 
one  gift  is  preferable  to  another.  "  Rather  tliat  ye  may 
j)rophesy."  Now  the  principle  of  this  preference  is 
very  briefly  stated.  Of  gifts,  St.  Paul  prefers  those 
which  are  usefiil  to  those  that  are  showy.  The  gift  of 
prophecy  was  useful  to  others,  whilst  tliat  of  tongues 
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s  onlj^  a  liixray  for  self.     Now  tlic  principle  of  thia 

lijrencc  is  stated  generally  in   the   twelfth   verse ; 

ren  so  ye,  forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual 

,  •eek  tliat  ye  may  excel  to  die  edifying  of  tlio 

Church." 

Wo  come,  therefore,  to-day,  to  the  exposition  of  a 
IrhapUT  confessedly  of  extreme  difficulty,  a  chapter  on 
Tropbory  and  the  {ipft  of  Tongnos.  It  was  from  a. 
mge  and  vrild  mistnterpretadon  of  this  chapter,  un- 
lable  on  any  sonnd  grounds  of  interpretation,  tliat  the 
Mt  mid  gifted  Ir\Tng  fell  into  such  fatal  error. 
For  some,  reasons  it  might  be  well  to  omit  this  chap- 
r  altogether ;  In  simple  modesty  for  one,  since  I  can- 
V  bnt  feel  diffident  of  entering  upon  ground  whero 
iny  have  slipped  and  fallen.  But  this  would  be 
mtrary  to  the  pnnciple  I  have  laid  down,  of  endeavor- 
5  wiU)  straightforwardness  and  simplicity  to  expound 
B  whole  counsel  of  God. 

I  must  axk  you  to  hear  with  me  while  endeavoring  to 
T^iwund  lliis  extremely  difficult  rjue.sdon.  Tliere  is  no 
vK)tiii»t«rnrthc  Ghurdi  of  England  who  can  pretend  to 
»»  Pxwer  ol'  infallible  intcrpi-elation.  I  give  yon  the  re- 
j««iU  of  patient  study  and  much  thought.  Let  those  who 
.M.rv  icnipt«d  to  despise  flippantly,  first  qualify  them- 
f^t^lrt^  f.ir  an  opinion  by  similar  prayorinl  stndy, 

To-ilay  wo  shall  exclusively  direct  oiu"  attention  to 
■"''tiiirin';  a  clear  view  of  what  tlic  prophecy  was  which 
''■■  Ap'wtle  preferred  to  Tongues,  as  this  will  of  courso 
'."  'i«fssarj-,  before  we  can  proceed  to  apply  lus  prin- 
'']■'*•  of  prffrronce  to  our  own  day. 

J.  What  was  prophecy  ? 

*n  these  days,  when  we  use  the  word  prophet,  iva 
***!>  it  almost  always  to  signify  a  pitdictor  of  futui'a 
****«•.  Bat  in  the  Old  Testament  it  has  this  mcAiiing 
|*j)'  *wnrtr«iM,  whilst  in  the  New  Tcstiiracnt  ijenerallff 
'*W  not  thin  interjiretation.  A  prophet  was  one  coui- 
■Nwwd  lo  declare  the  will  of  God  —  a  revealer  of 
"Mil  1  il  might  bo  of  facts  future,  or  die  far  highoi 
h  of  the  meaning  of  facta  ]>rcsent. 
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Hence,  in  the  third  verse,  ^*  He  that  prophesiethi 
speakctli  unto  men  to  edification,  and  oxhortation,  and 
comfort."  Here,  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  prophet's 
orticc,  but  tlierc  is  not  one  word  spoken  here  of  predio* 
tion.  We  can  imagine  that  it  might  have  been  necos- 
sary,  in  oixler  fully  to  expound  a  spiritual  principlo,  or 
a  principle  of  divine  politics,  to  foretell  the  result  of 
transgression  against  it ;  as  wlicn  the  captivity,  or  tlie 
iate  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  predicted ;  but  this 
was  not  the  essence  of  the  prophet's  duty :  the  essence 
of  his  dutv  wjis  to  reveal  truth. 

Again,  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  the  exercise  of 
this  gift  is  spoken  of  as  one  specially  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  imbelievei's.  ''  If  all  prophesy,  and  there 
come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is 
convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all."  Observe  hei*e, 
prediction  luis  notliing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  for  before 
a  ])redicti()n  could  be  fulfilled,  the  unbeliever  **  falls 
down,  acknowledges  God,"  and  rej)orts  that ''  God  is  in 
you  of  a  truth.''  Moreover,  the  prophecy  was  some- 
thing which  touched  his  conscience,  read  his  very,  soul, 
interpreted  the  secrets  of  his  heart:  "he  is  convinced 
of  all." 

And  this  surely  makes  the  question  sufficiently  plain 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Prophecy  was  a  gift  emi- 
nently useful :  it  was  the  power  of  expounding  the  Will 
and  the  Word  of  God.  And  for  us  to  embrace  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  it  does  not  signify  whether  it  is, 
as  it  was  then,  a  gift  miraculous,  or,  as  it  is  now,  a  gift 
slowly  improved.  The  deep  insight  into  truth,  the 
haj)py  faculty  of  imparting  truth  ;  these  two  endow- 
ments together  made  up  that  which  was  essential  to  die 
prophet  of  the  early  Church. 

II.  We  pass  on  now  to  a  subject  much  more  difficult : 
what  is  meant  by  the  sift  of  toufrues. 

From  the  account  given  in  the  second  chapter,  of 
Acts,  in  which  '*  Parthians,  Medes,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,''  and  various  others,  said  of  those  wlio 
had  the  gift  of  tongues  that  they  spoke  so  tliat  the  mul- 
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titade  "  heard,  every  mau  in  Uis  own  tongue  wliereiii 
liR  was  born,  tlie  woiiderfid  works  of  God ;  "  it  in  gen- 
i^ty  takun  ior  prnnttd  tlint  it  was  a  mirucutous  gill  of 
ipctuim^  forei^i  laii<ruiigt!s,  and  lliat  tho  obJL-ct  of  such 
K  gift  wu  tiie  coitvemion  of  the  hc-athen  world.  Aftvr 
a  long  and  patiunt  t'xaniinalion  of  tlie  Kiibju^t,  I  humbly 
doubt  tUis  altogether,  and  X  do  not  tliiiik  tJmt  it  ao«ius 
ieiuble  for  ten  miiiutea  of  Jaio.'  dibcussiou.  I  beli^vo 
Ihiil  tlie  gift  waa  a  iar  liigliei-  one   than  that  of  the 

And  tint,  for  this  reason  amongst  others,  that  St. 
Psal  prefoi-s  prophi'cy  to  tlie  gift  of  "  tongues  "  because 
of  tb*  being  inuru  usel'ul,  since  jirnpliecy  L-dlficd  others, 
■nd  ton{;iu»  did  not.  I^ow  could  he  have  said  this, 
had  the  gil>  been  the  ]io»ei'  of  G]ieaking  foreign  bin- 
(puigue  V  Was  there  no  tendency  to  edilication  — 
■o  profitableness  in  a  gil)  wliich  would  bare  so  inar- 
velluualy  faciliiulvd  preaching  to  the  natious  of  the 
Wddd?  We  will  priMX-ed  to  collect  the  hints  given  of 
iha  «avctii  of  tlie  gill,  and  uf  the  gilt  itself,  wliit^ii  aru 
to  be  found  in  this  chiipter.  We  gatlier,  lirst,  tluit  tlio 
"tMiguc^"  WL-re  iiiarlicniato  or  incoherent:  in  llie 
MKond  vei-BU  it  is  aai<l,  "  No  man  undei-slandeth  him." 
And  IcKt  you  shoulil  say  this  is  just  what  would  be  true 
of  fonagn  languages,  observe  tliat  the  tongues  apokeu 
of  weru  rather  of  tlie  nature  of  an  impuasioned  utler- 
taca  of  devotional  feeling,  than  of  preaching  intended 
to  b^  undoratood.  The  man  spoke  with  tongues  — 
"  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God."  And  what  is  this  hut 
lliat  ntjit,  ecstatic  oui[wtiriiig  of  unutterable  Icfliiig, 
tat  whicli  language  is  insuHitienl  and  [wor,  m  wliicli  u 
■an  u  nut  trying  to  make  hiuiaelf  logically  clear  to 
men,  but  pouring  out  his  soul  to  God  ? 

Again  in  the  fourth  verse :  "  He  that  speaketh  ui 
ui  unknown  tongue  editieth  liimself."  Uero  we  find 
anutlier  cliaraf-tfviMtJc  l>oint  given  :  this  gill  vras  some- 
llijng  internal,  a  kind  of  inspired  and  iuipassionatu 
M)liloquy,ur  it  may  bo  meditation  utt«red  aloud,  'i'hei'e 
«u  VI  uncoiiseiuus  need  of  expreaeuig  audibly  the  feel- 
ing* anuug  witliin ;  but  when  m>  uttered,  thiry  nuToly 
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ended,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  "  ediiying  "  the  person 
who  uttered  them.     May  I,  without  protaneness,  com- 

ixire  these  utterances,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
)roken  munnur  with  which  a  poet  full  of  deep  thought 
might  be  supposed,  in  solitude,  or  in  unconsciousness  of 
the  presence  of  others,  to  put  his  feelings  into  inco- 
licrcnt  muttc^red  words  ?  What  would  tiiis  be  but  an 
exercise  of  feeling  irrepressible,  bursting  into  utterance 
for  relief,  and  so  edifying  itself  I 

Once  again ;  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses : 
"  And  even  things  without  life,  giving  sound,  whether 
pipe  or  liai-p,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  ?  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncei'tain  sound, 
wlio  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  "  —  where 
the  Apostle  proceeds  to  compare  the  gift  of  "  tongues  " 
with  the  unworded  and  inarticulate  sounds  of  musical 
instruments.  These  have  a  meaninrr.  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  they  have  none,  but  he  says  that  not  being 
detiiiite,  they  are  unintelligible  except  to  a  person  in 
synipatliy  with  the  same  mood  of  feeling  as  that  of 
him  who  plays  the  pipe  or  trumpet.  And  although 
they  liax'tc  a  meaning,  it  is  one  which  \&felt  rather  than 
measured  by  the  intellect.  To  the  mere  understanding 
nuisical  sounds  signify  nothing.  The  mathematician 
would  ask,  "  What  does  that  prove  ?  "  the  historian 
would  say,  "  Tell  us  what  information  or  fact  docs  it 
communicate."  So  also  we  see  that  one  speaking  with 
**  tongues  '*  would  leave  on  most  ])eople  a  vague,  in- 
definite impression,  as  of  a  wild,  rude  melody  —  the 
utterance  of  feelings  felt  to  be  infinite,  and  incapable 
of  l)eing  put  into  words. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  low  meanings  of  hopeless- 
ness ?  or  those  airs  which  to  us  are  harsh  and  un- 
melodious,  but  which  to  the  Swiss  mountaineer  tell  of 
home,  bringing  him  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood ;  speaking  to  him  in  a  language  clearer  than  tlie 
tongue  ?  or  have  yqu  ever  listened  to  the  merry,  un- 
meaning shouts  of  boyhood,  getting  rid  of  exuberance 
of  life,  uttering  in  sound  a  joy  which   boyhood  only 
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I  knows,  and  for  whicli  manhood  Iia.i  no  words  ?  Well, 
b  all  these  you  have  dim  illustrations  of  tlio  way  in 
which  new  feelings,  deep  feelings,  intpreasible  feelings, 
Ibuod  for  themselves  utterance,  in  sounds  wliich  were 
called  ■' Tongues." 

A^iii,  they  arc  spoken  of  in  another  way  in  tlio 
twenty-third  verae  :  "  If,  therefore,  the  wlinle  Clmrfh 
be  come  together  into  one  place,  and  all  speak  with 
toiifned,  and  uthei-a  come  in  there  tliat  arc  unli^arntsd 
MuT unbelievers,  they  will  not  say  that  ye  are  miul '!  " 
Thus  the  sound  of  these  utterances  of  ati-ong  feeling 
vben  onreprcssed,  and  weakly  allowed  full  vcut,  was 
!  the  ravings  of  insanity.  So  indeed  men  did  im- 
I  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  Othcre  mocking,  said, 
a  men  are  full  of  new  wine,"  Remember  it  was 
ft  great  part  of  the  Apostle's  object  in  this  chapter  to 
nind  the  Corinthiana  tliat  they  were  bound  to  control 
I  power ;  else  it  would  degenerate  into  mere  im- 
'lUty,  or  Fanaticism.  Feeling  is  a  precioiis  gift ;  but 
I  men  uarnde  it,  exhibit  it,  and  give  way  to  it,  it 
ja  weakness  mstuad  of  strength. 

Lutlr,  let  us  consider  the  eleventh  verse.  "  Tlierc- 
Jbre,  if  1  know  not  the  meaning  of  tlio  voice,  I  shall  he 
^nlo  him  that  sijcakctb  a  barbarian,  and  ho  that  sjieak- 
^tb  sliall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me.''  Here  the  gitlia 
^umparcd  to  a  barbarian  tongue,  to  a  man  siMiaking 
^liat  Uio  hearer  knew  not.  Therefore  wc  see  that  it  is 
^fol  a  larbarian  tongue  itself  which  is  hero  intended, 
~  i  merely  tliat  the  indehnable  language  uttered  is 
msd  to  one. 

Iler«,  however,  we  arrive  at  a  most  important  pecu- 

in  this  gift.     From  the  tliirtcenth  verse  we  luaj-n 

It  could  be  interpreted.     And  without  tins  inter- 

!tation  the  "  tongues  "  were  obviously  useless.     Tlie 

m^t  bo  a  jicnonal  indulgence  and  luxury,  but  to 

world  it  was  valueless  :  as  in  tlio  fourteenth  verse, 

My  fipirit  prayclh,  but  my  undecBlanding  remaincth 

Uiirmittul."     Now,  if  it  hod  been  a  foreign  longuagOf 

ti  Would  hare  been  simply  necessary  that  the  inteiv 

~   :  thoutd  be  %  native   of  the  country  where  Ik* 
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language  was  spoken.  But  here  the  power  of  inter- 
pretation is  reckoned  a  spiritual  gift  from  God  as  much 
as  the  power  of  tongues :  a  gift  granted  in  answer 
to  prayer.  "  Wherefore  let  him  that  speaketh  in  an 
unknown  tongue  i)ray  that  he  may  interpret."        , 

Now  tliis  Ave  sliall  hest  mulerstand  bv  analofries.  It 
is  a  great  ])rinciple  that  all  the  deeper  feelings  can  only 
be  comprehended  by  one  who  is  in  the  same  state  of 
feeling  as  the  person  who  utters,  or  attempts  to  utter 
them.  Sympathy  is  the  only  condition  for  inter- 
pretation of  feeling.  Take  the  •  Apostle's  own  illustra- 
tion :  he  compares  the  gift  of  tongues  to  music.  Now 
music  needs  an  interj)reter,  and  the  interpretation  must 
be  given,  not  in  Avords,  but  in  corresponding  feelings. 
There  must  l)e  "  music  in  the  soul  '*  as  the  condition 
of  imdei'standing  harmony  :  to  him  who  has  not  this, 
the  langnuije  of  music  is  simply  innntclligible.  None 
but  one  of  kindred  sjiirit  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Is- 
rael could  interpret  tlie  melodies  of  David  :  others  who 
felt  not  witli  liim,  stiid,  as  of  the  propliet  of  old,  "  Doth 
he  not  s|)eak  j^arables  ?  '^ 

Take  anotlier  instance  where  the  feelinirs  need  inter- 
pretation.  A  child  is  ol'ten  the  subject  of  i'eelings  whicli 
lie  does  not  understand  :  observe  how  he  is  aftected  by 
the  readiuiX  of  a  tale  or  a  movin«2:  hvmn  :  he  will  not 
say,  How  touching,  how  well  imagined !  but  he  will 
hide  his  ilice,  or  he  hums,  or  laughs,  or  becomes  peevish 
because  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
He  is  ashamed  of  sensations  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. He  has  no  words  like  a  man  to  express  his  new 
feelings.  One  not  undi.'rst4niding  him  would  say  it  was 
ca])rice  and  ill-behavior.  But  tiie  groAvn  man  can  in-- 
terj)ret  them;  and,  sym])athizing  with  the  child,  he  says, 
''  U'he  child  cannot  contain  his  feelings.'' 

Or  take  the  instance  of  a  physician  finding  words  for 
])hysical  feelings,  because  he  understands  them  better 
than  the  patient  who  is  unable  to  express  them.  In  the 
same  way  the  early  ( -in'istians,  being  the  subjects  ot 
new,  deep,  and  spiritual  feeling,  declared  their  joy,  theii 
aspiration,  their  ecstatic  devotion,  in  inarticulate  utter- 
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MU'es.  They  felt  trottis,  which  were  just  as  true  and 
deep  tit  them  as  when  articiilaltly  expressed.  But  the 
drawing  out  of  these  emotions  into  words,  the  explain- 
ing what  they  felt,  and  wliat  their  hurried,  huddled 
words  unconsciously  meant,  that  was  the  office  of  the 
inteVprettT.  For  example,  a  stranger  might  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  really  meant.  "  Are  you 
Iiappy  or  miserable,  O  Christian,  by  those  wild  utter- 
ances ?  Is  it  madness,  or  new  wine,  or  inspirBdon  ?  " 
And  none  hut  a  person  in  the  same  mood  of  mind,  or 
one  who  liad  passed  through  that  mood  and  understood 
it  \>y  the  unerring  tact  of  sympathy,  could  say  to  the 
fitmnger,  "  This  is  the  overflow  of  gratefulness :  he  is 
blessing  in  the  Spirit :  it  is  a  hymn  of  joy  that  his  heart 
is  singing  to  itself;"  or,  "It  is  a  burst  of  prayer," 
And  therefore  St.  Paid  writes  the  fifteenth,  sixteeutli, 
&nd  seventeenth  verses,  which  contain  the  very  points 
I  have  mentioned,  "praying,"  "singing,"  "blessing," 
otid  "  giving  of  thanks,"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  early 
Chrixtians  were  the  subjects  of  feelings  too  duip  to  bo 
|>iit  into  words. 
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,  LECTURE    XXVI. 

Mat  9, 1851. 

1  GoBiNTniANs  x'lY.  2-40.  —  *<  For  lie  that  Bpeaketh  in  an  unknown 
tongue  8p(^akoth  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God:  for  no  man  under- 
standcth  him ;  howbeit  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries.  —  But  he 
that  prophcsieth  spc^iketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation, 
and  comfort.  —  Ho  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  edifieth 
himself;  but  he  that  prophcsicth  edifieth  the  church.  —  I  would  that 
Ye  all  spake  with  tongues,  but  rather  that  ye  prophesied:  for  greater 
18  he  that  prophcsieth  than  ho  that  speaketh  with  tongues,  except 
he  interpret,  that  the  church  may  receive  edifying.  —  Now,  breth- 
ren, if  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit 
you,  except  I  shall  si)eak  to  you  either  by  revelation,  or  by  knowl- 
edge, or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine?  —  And  even  things  with- 
out life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a 
distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  bo  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped?  —  For  if  tho  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  to  tlio  battle  ?  —  So  likewise  ye,  except  yo  utter  by 
the  tongue  wonls  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.  —  There  arc,  it  may 
bo,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  with- 
out signification.  —  Therefore  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  tho 
voice,  I  shall  be  unto  .him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  ho  that 
Bpeaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me.  —  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch 
as  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts,  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the 
edifying  of  the  church.  —  Wherefore  let  him  that  speaketh  in  an 
unknown  tongue  pray  that  he  may  interpret  —  For  if  I  pray  in  an 
unknown  ton;xue,  my  spirit  praycth.  but  my  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful. —  What  is  it  then  ?  —  I  will  pr.vy  with  the  spirit,  and  I 
will  pray  with  the  understinding  als<):  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  al80.  —  Klse  when  thou 
shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupicth  the  room  of 
the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
Btandeth  not  what  thou  saycst  ?  —  For  thou  verily  givest  thanks 
well,  but  tho  other  is  not  edified.  —  I  thank  my  God,  I  speak  with 
tongues  more  than  ye  all:  —  Yet  in  tho  church  I  had  rather  speak 
five  wonls  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voic«  I  might  teach 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  — 
Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding:  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.  —  In  the  law  it  is  written. 
With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this  peo- 
ple; and  yet  for  all  that  will  they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Ixird.  — 
Wherefore  tongues  are  for  a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to 
them  that  belieyo  not :  but  prophesying  serveth  not  for  them  that 


not,  but  tut  Ibem  vhicb  bellare.  .    . 

imruh  Im  wnio  togclber  iulouDo  place,  and  all  Bpeak  with  lungucs, 
*  iheK  codiB  in  ibbic  thai  are  uiileai'neit,  or  uubclieviira,  will  tliof 
My  tUM  ;«  Kr«  mcul !  —  But  If  all  prophecy,  ■od  there  come  in 
tkol  bdievalli  nul,  or  one  unleunieil,  lie  a  coDviiiaed  of  all,  he 
I  jmiged  iif  all:  —  And  thua  arc  tbcoecreti  of  hia  heart  mode  mnni. 
'    ouil  DO  Billing  duvn  od  his  fiice  he  will  worship  Ooil,  and  it- 

lh*(  (lo4  Is  in  you  oft  (ruth.  —  tiuw  iaitiheo,  bmthren!  when 

"jr»  ootB*  It^her,  aitrj  uae  of  jua  hulb  u  psnlui,  bnth  a  doctritie, 
Sinlb  •  luDxan,  hath  n  revelatiuu,  hath  uu  iulorpretatiuD.  Let  all 
^hinss  tiE  <£jna  utitn  Mllfying.  —  If  nny  man  aperik  in  nn  unknown 
■9ioBgvif,  JM  ii  b«  lijr  two,  or  at  the  moat  by  three,  and  that  by  courtici 
MMiul  Iw  on«  inlcrprcL  —  But  if  tbore  U>  uu  interpreter,  let  bim  keep 
^^llcoev  in  Ilia  churuh;  Nud  let  him  »pcnk  to  biniactf,  and  to  Qua. 

Ixt  the  pivpbcld  apeak  two  or  Ihi'ec,  and  let  the  other  judge.  — 

^ir  aaythin^;  l>e  rateidod  lo  another  tbnl  liileth  by,  let  the  &nl,  bold 
^bia  yeatt.  —  Fury*  majoll  prupheqr  ane  hyone,  tbst  all  mayleora, 
^iB4i'l  all  loay  1«  cuufurUrd.  — And  tJie  s[Uritii  of  the  prophets  unl  anb' 
%«ct  III  the  pruphels.  —  For  Qmi  U  nut  the  author  of  uoufuaion,  but 
^^r  peooF,  u  in  all  ehurcha*  of  Ibe  sainto.  —  liel  your  women  keep 
Doe  in  llio  ohnrchva^  for  it  la  not  punuitted  unto  iheia  lo  apiiBk; 
tbey  are  commanflwd  to  be  under  ubedience,  u  alio  saltli  the 
And  if  they  will  learn  anyihlng,  let  ihem  aak  their  bno- 
t  buma:  lijr  it  it  n  ahnrna  fur  wumen  tu  tpaiik  in  the  cbureli. 
Wbal  I  eiuoe  tlie  word  of  Ood  out  frum  you  .'  ur  canio  it  unto 
—  If  any  man  think  himself  lo  be  a  prophet,  or  spir* 
n  aeknowleilKe  that  th«  iblnga  thai  1  write  unto  you  are 
miinandnMiiia  of  ihe  Lord.  —  But  If  any  man  bo  ignuraot,  let 
M ■ini  b*  iguor-uil  — IVhoruforc,  brethren,  covet  to  pvuphcsy,  and 
^BbibU  not  to  apook  with  tongues.  —  l^t  all  tliinga  be  done  decently 
"^Khdln  order. 

Wk  wore  opcnpiod  last  Sunday  in  endonvoring  to 
■•^■■^Jcrtain  merely  what  the  gifta  of  in-ophecy  and  tonguoa 

Pn>pl)<;CT  >ve  found  to  be  in  its  easpnce  tlio  faculty  of 
**^*'**ni<)riin2,  oxhorlinji,  Ac,  by  spiritual  truths  addreaswl 
*^^*     till'  undei^tanding.     Tho  proiiliet  liad  tlie  gift  of  in- 
?;lil,  and  abo  the  power  of  ex]]laining  the  meaning  of 
Jill.     Culk-(-titig   the  information   scatttri'd   througli 
B  (.'luinti^r  resjKrcting  "  Tongues,"  we  found  that  wliilo 
i<li>r  int'ir  intlut.>uce  men  spoke  incohorentiy  and  uiiin- 
sll^bly,  —  ver.  ii;  in  a  soliloiiuy  ediftHng  self,  —  ver. 
*  t  mof  are  compared  with   tho  sound  of  inarticulate 
iitiuical  instruments, — ver-  7  ;  to  barbarian  tongues, — 
'.  11 ;  to  ravings  of  insanity,  —  ver,  23  ;  as  cu|)abIo  of 
[III  by  {lentona  tiniritunlly  gii^e<i,  in  spite  of 
r  incoliurpnev  itiid  inurLieuktcnoso,  —  vur-  13. 
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Putting  all  this  together,  we  concluded  that  new  in 
tense  Ibehngs  from  the  Holy  Spirit  were  uttered  inco* 
hcrently,  not  in  some  foreign  language,  but  in  each 
man's  own  language,  in  broken  sentences,  which  were 
unintelligible  to  all,  except  to  those  who,  by  sympatliy 
and  a  C()ri'es[)onding  sj)iritual  state,  were  able  to  inter- 
pret, and  say  wluttlier  they  expressed  unutterable  joy  or 
lossing,  or  giving  thanks,  or  devotion. 

Ill  like  manner  we  saw  tliat  the  sound  of  the  Alpine 
liom,  the  awkward  attempts  of  a  child,  when  affected 
by  a  moving  anecdote,  to  conceal  his  feelings,  boyisli 
joy  intoxicated  with  happiness,  thou<;h  they  may  appear 
to  be  meaningless,  yet  have  deep  significance  for  those 
who  ai*e  in  sympathy  with  them.  Or  again,  thanks 
uttered  by  any  one  overpowered  by  feeling  —  how  in- 
coherent! yet  how  much  better  titan  wordy,  fluent 
sententiousness !  Abraham's  laugh,  for  example  —  it 
was  a  strange  tongue  in  which  to  express  happiness: 
who  could  fairly  intcri)ret  that,  and  say  it  was  intense 
joy  ?  It  was  not  irreverence  or  unbelief  in  David 
dancing  before  the  Ark.  What  was  it  but  the  human 
utterance  of  Divine  joy  ?  Consider,  again,  Elisha's 
silent  sorrow.  "  Knowcst  thou,"  said  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  unable  to  interpret  the  apparent  apathy  of  his 
silence,  "  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  light  of 
Israel  ? "  Observe  how  a  sympathetic  spirit  was 
needed :  silence  had  been  better  in  them.  "  Yea,  I 
know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace."  His  silehce  had  a 
language  of  its  own  ;  it  was  a  tongue  of  grief,  wliich 
needed  interpretation  from  the  heart. 

We  will  now  consider  the  nature  of  spii'itual  gifts, 
and  also  some  directions  for  their  use. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  much  of  spiritual  gifts. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  "  I 
long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spintual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established."  Let 
us  distinctly  understand  what  a  "  spiritual  gift  "  is.  It 
means  the  faculty  in  each  man  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
reveals  Himself.  Every  man  has  some  such,  in  which 
his  chief  force  lies :  this  is  a  gift.     Well,  tliis,  either 
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thea  exhibited  for  the  first  time  iii  a  visihle,  perceptible 
ttSect,  or  some  old  power  sanctified  and  fl'jvatt-'d,  m 
caUod  a  splntual  gifl.  For  it  did  not  ntiittL'r  ;]int  it  n 
a  nataral  gift  or  power ;  provided  only  that  the  sniritual 
lifi;  in  the  man  raised  it  and  ennobled  it,  it  then  becamo 
a  sniritDal  gift. 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  the  world's  liistory 
which  may  be  called  ci"eaiive  epochs,  wlien  intense 
feelings  elevate  all  the  powers  preternatural ly.  Sui 
for  example,  was  tlie  close  of  the  last  ceiilury,  when 
the  reroliidonary  spirit  of  the  age  manifested  itself  in 
the  creation  of  almost  preternatural  abundance  of  mil- 
itarv  talent. 

The  first  ago  of  Christianity  was  emphatically  such 
ao  epoch.     ILe  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  largely, 
and  andcr  Its  influence  mind  and  body  wore  trans- 
figured*—  whatever  It  toncbcd,  It  vivified :  as  when  a 
penon    was   healed,    and    "  his   ankle-bones   received 
itrei^th. '     Thus  we  learn  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
loin^c  with  man  in  three  ways  —  with  his  body,  and 
tlien  vou  hiivc  what  is  called  a  miracle  ;  witli  his  spirit, 
and  tlicn  yi;n  have  that  exalted  teeling  which  Hnda  vent 
u»  what  is  called  "  Tongues ; "  or  with  his  intellect,  and 
then  you  have  prophecy.     Id  the  case  of  tongues,  men 
/^il,  and  could  not  logically  express  feeling,  as  "  groan- 
"^gff  winch  cannot  be  uttered,"  or  especial  illumination 
♦*"  the  mieducat*d. 

3a  the  rase  of  prophecy,  cultivated  minds  were  thcm- 
'C^'vrs  ablo  to  develop  in  consecutive  words,  by  the 
QCK^icrstanding  to  the  understanding,  what  tJie  Spirit 
D&^^Ssanl.  But  the  essential  in  all  this  was  tlie  Divine 
el  ^saneiit  of  Life.  The  gift  was  not  independent  of  life : 
■bon  a  flood  of  nun  falls  on  ttry  and  thirsty 
g"~»->niid,  and  the  result  is  greeimess  and  vigor  in  the 
ylx&nu — j^t'enness  and  vigor  not  being  gifts,  nut  simply  , 
^^^5*  "utward  mauii'cstatton  of  invisible  lite  —  so  the  ne* 
leimted  the  wliolo  man,  and  gave  force  lu  evtry 
C»*nilty. 

Consider  what  this  mft  of  prophecy  must  have  don«   i 
itt  iloveloj^ng  tlio  CImstian  Church  1     Men  caiin'  into  - 
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Clinstiaii  ass«Miil)lies  for  once,  and  were  astonished  by 
the  HiMul  ut*  luminoua  and  irresistible  truth  which  passed 
ironi  the  pr()i)heti(;  hps:  it  became  an  instrument  ot 
coiiverrsion :  but  in  the  "Tongues''  the  clear  under* 
»tun(lii)«x  vanislied  into  ecstasy :  the  ntterer,  unless  he 
controlled  them,  was  carried  away  by  his  feelings. 

Fi)r  this  Avas  not  an  address,  nor  an  exhortation,  nor 
exactly  a  ]>niver  :  utterly  inditferent  to  the  j)resence  of 
()thei*s,  the  man  was  occupied  only  with  (iod  and  his 
own  soul.  Consider  St.  Paul's  ecstasy  when  he  was 
caught  u])  into  the  third  heaven  ;  yet  even  this  he 
deprecates  as  comparatively  worthless.  That  state,  if 
not  mider  control,  would  have  produced  "  tongues." 
Hence  "  tongues  "  is  the  plural,  for  there  were  different 
kinds  of  uttenmce  by  ditferent  feelings,  innumerable 
[)hases  of  i'eeling,  iinmmerable  modes  of  uttemnce. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  verse,  St.  Paul  gives  a  dii*ection 
ci)ncerning  jn'ophecy,  from  which  we  leani  that  private 
ins])iration  was  always  to  be  judged  by  the  general 
inspiration  —  /.  r.,  it  was  not  to  be  ttiken  for  granti?d 
because  spoken  :  —  had  this  simple  rule  been  attended 
to,  how  nuich  i'anaticism  would  have  been  prevented  1 
AVe  nnist  remember  that  inspiration  i:=?  one  thing,  infal- 
libility is  another.  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  Sanctify- 
ing Spirit,  dwells  in  human  beings  with  partial  sin ;  is 
it  inconceivable  that  God,  the  Inspiring  Spirit,  should 
dwell  with  i)artial  eh'or?  Did  he  not  do  so.  He  could 
not  dwell  with  man  at  all.  Therefore,  St.  Paul  says 
that  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
j)roi)hets.  Neglect  of  this  ha.s  been  a  fruitful  cause  of 
ib'^'iticism.  From  the  thirty-second  verse,  we  learn  the 
resj)onsil)ility  attaching  to  every  possessor  of  gifts ;  it  is 
a  duty  to  rule  —  that  is,  to  control  —  his  gift.  For  in- 
spiration might  be  abused  :  this  is  the  great  lessen  of  the 
])as.sage  ;  the  aftlatus  was  not  irresistible :  a  man  was 
UiJt  to  be  borne  away  by  his  gift,  but  to  be  master  of  it, 
and  responsible  for  it.  The  prophets  were  not  mera 
trumpets, /ryyvrtZ  to  utter  rightly  what  (iod  said. 

The  lirst  direction  respecting  *'  tongnt's "  was  re* 
pression  of  feeling  in  public.     It  is  plain  that  what  the 
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^pMtla  druodod  was  self-deception  and  enthusiasmJ 
This  state  of  ecstasj  vfn.'i  so  jiluas arable,  and  the  i 
znintinn  awarded  to  it  so  eaay  to  be  procured,  that  it| 
bseame  the  object  of  anxious  pursuit  to  numbers, ' 
xnctofld  of  stwidy  weil-doing,  spent  life  in  exliibitiiin 
intense  feeling  or  "showing  off."  Now  this,  in  "" 
«3Saence,  is  not  contined  to  Christian  souls.  "  Enthoii 
•naAtn  "  means  "  possessed  by  the  god  "  —  a  heatha 
^*»nrd  used  of  the  Pylhonosses  or  frantic  devotees  ; 
duint  is  a  bed  as  well  aa  a  tine  frenzy.  And  the  camp 
xneetings  in  America,  and  tlie  convulsions  of  tlie  Raut- 
«3rR,  all  bear  testimonr  to  tlie  same  truth  ;  how  uncon- 
csrolted  religious  feeling  may  overpower  reason  and 
s»«n«e  —  mere  natitral  and  animal  feeling  mingling  itsatt 
^ilh  the  movements  of  Divine  life.  ■■■ 

There  is  great  danger  in  ungovemcd  feeling.     Thertf" 
^n  persons  more  highly  gilted  with  fine  delicate  sensi- 
t>«liliei  thnu  others :   they  are  not  moved  to  action  like 
ovCjiers,  by  convictions  of  the  intellect  or  by  a  strong 
™^n«e  of  duty:  they^  can  do  nothing,  except  through 
"■oir  fttlbctions.     A1]  this  is  very  precious,  no  doubt,  i£^ 
^^^♦'il  used :  but  just  in  proportion  as  feelings  are  stronfjjfl 
™**   t  Itvy  require  diwipline.     The  temptation  is  great  to*  . 
'?**^ttlgu  from  mere  pleasure  of  indulgence,  and  from 
~*^^      admiration  given   to  feeling.     It  is  easier  to  gain 
^*^^^*iit  tor  goodness  by  a  glistening  eye,  while  listening 
^^  *'Omo  Btory  of  self-sacntice,  than  by  patient  useful- 


It**. 


It  is  i-MSKT  to  get  credit  for  spirituality  by  tbnK^ 
nt  scime  impassioned  speech  on  the  iilatform,  OI^M 
:ic]n  from  the  pulpit,  than  by  hving  a  lite  of  iuaiioo^^ 


™^*^*«  into  more  indulgence  of  fueling,  the  excitement  of 

I    '*3C^ous  meetings,  or  the  utterance  of  strong  feeling. 

^      ^lis  sickly  strife,  lite  wastes  away,  and  the  man  o' 

^Sdan  becomes  weak  instead  of  strong ;  for  invariab^ 

*^**ranee  weakens  feeling. 

-^^VVhal  a  lesson  !     These  divine  high  feelings,  in  I ^ 

V***'«irch  of  Corinth  —  to  what  had  they  deginemtod ( 
•"***ld,  tumultuous,  disorderly  cries ;  such,  that  a  strunger 
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coming  in  would  pronounce  of  the  speakers  tliat  they 
were  mad ! 

The  second  direction  respecting  tongues  is,  "  Forbid 
not  to  speak  with  tongues.  See  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  the  Apostle's  teacliing  I  A  common  man  would 
have  said,  "  All  this  is  wild  fiinatJcism  :  away  with  it!" 
St.  Paul  said,  '^  It  is  not  all  fanaticism :  part  is  true, 
j)art  is  error."  The  true  is  God's  Spirit,  the  false  is 
the  admixture  of  human  emotion,  vanity,  and  turbid 
excitement.  A  similar  wise  distinction  we  find  in  that 
expression,  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  but  be  ye  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  Ho  implies  there  are  two  kinds  ot 
excitement  —  one  pure,  one  impure ;  one  proceeding 
from  a  higher  state  of  being,  the  other  from  one  lower; 
which  yet  resemble  each  other  —  intoxication  with 
wine  or  with  spiritual  joy ;  and  both  are  capable  of 
abuse.  They  are  alike  in  this,  that  in  both  the  senses 
and  the  conscious  will  may  be  mastered. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  from  this  second  requircment, 
is  to  learn  to  sympathize  with  deep  feeling:  believe 
that  it  has  a  meaning,  though  you  may  not  have  ex- 
perienced it.  Sympathy  is  needful  in  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  higlier  feelings.  There  are  cold,  intel- 
lectual men,  afraid  of  enthusiasm,  who  frown  on  and 
forbid  every  manifestation  of  feeling :  they  will  talk  of 
the  elocution  of  Isaiah,  or  the  logic  of*  St.  Paul,  and 
they  think  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  Spiriture  by  gram- 
matical criticism  ;  whereas  only  the  Spirit  can  interpret 
the  Spirit.  You  must  get  into  the  same  region  of  feel- 
ing in  which  prophets  breathe,  and  then  only  can  you 
understand  them 

The  third  Apostolic  direction  is  to  ])refer  gifls  which 
are  useful  to  others,  rather  than  those  which  are  bril- 
liant and  draw  admiration  to  ourselves.  And  yet  we 
pique  and  pride  ourselves  on  gifts  which  make  us  unap- 
proachable, and  raise  us  above  the  crowd  of  men  in 
solitary  superiority.  For  example :  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  an  astronomer,  reading  the  laws  of  the  universe ; 

{ret  an  astronomer  might  be  cold,  heartless,  atheistical, 
ooking  down  with  profound  scorn  on  the  vulgar  herd. 
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Stfll,  I  suppose  fow  would  not  rather  be  the  astronomer 

with  whose  name  Europe  now  rings,  than  an  obscure 

itiT  surgeon,  attending  to  and  sootiiinw  the  siiffer- 

^  of  peasants ;  tliere  are  few  wlio  would  not  rather 
be  tlie  gifted  singer,  at  whose  strains  breathless  multi- 
tudes melt  into  tears,  tlian  some  nurse  of  an  hospital 
•oothing  pain,  or  a.  Dorcas  making  garments  for  the 
poor.  Tell  mc,  which  would  he  have  prefen-ed,  who, 
gtfted  abore  all  other  men  with  inspired  wisdom  and 
nbKme  feelings,  yet  said,  "  I  thank  my  God,  I  speak 
irith  tongues  more  than  ye  all ;  yet  in  the  Church  I 
Jiftd  niUier  speak  five  words  with  my  understamling, 
that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
tiioosand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  " 

It  is  better  to  be  usefiil  than  brilliant.  You  do  not 
think  so?  Well,  then,  your  heart  does  not  beat  to  the 
lune  music  which  regulated  the  pulses  of  tlie  Apostlo 
Paul. 

Lastly,  I  infer  the  real  union  of  the  human  race  lies 
in  oneness  of  heart.  Consider  what  this  gift  was :  it 
Wa§  not  a  gift  of  foreign  languages ;  a  Corinthian  Greek 
might  be  speaking  in  the  Spirit  in  the  Chm-ch,  and 
another  Greek  might  not  understand  him  ;  but  a  Roman, 
or  a  Meeopotamian,  might  understand  him,  thougli  ha 
tpok^  the  Greek  language:  and  this  not  by  a  gift  of 
luigon^,  but  by  a  gift  of  sympathy.  Hatl  it  been  a 
eift  of  foreign  tongues,  it  would  have  only  perpetuated 
tae  Babel  confusion ;  but  being  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  it 
neutmltxed  that  confusion.  Tho  world  is  craving  for 
onity ;  this  ia  the  distinct  conscious  longing  of  our  age. 
It  may  be  that  centuries  shall  ])ass  before  this  unity 
COaiGS.  Still,  it  is  something  to  be  on  the  right  truck  ; 
it  M  •omethinj'  to  know  teiiat  we  are  to  cultivate  in 
Older  to  make  it  come,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid. 

Now  some  expect  this  by  uniformity  of  customs,  ec- 

daiaatical  rites  and  dress :  let  us,  they  say,  have  tha 

wne  sor%'ices,  the  same  hours,  the  same  litur^es,  and 

dial]  bo  one.     Others  expect  it  through  oneness  of 

Euignage.      I'hilosophers  speculate  on   tlie    probability 

language,  perhaps  the  English,  predominating. 
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They  8(^e  the  vast  American  and  Australian  continenti 
—  the  New  Worlds  —  speaking  this,  while  other  lan- 
guafi^es  ai-e  only  leanit  as  pcate  accomplishments.  Henca 
they  hone  that  a  time  is  coming  when  nations  shall  im- 
dcrstand  each  other  perfectly,  and  be  one. 

Christianity  casts  aside  all  these  plans  and  specalar 
tions  as  ntterly  insufficient.  It  does  not  look  to  political 
economy,  to  ecclesiastical  drill,  nor  to  the  absorption  ot 
all  languages  into  one ;  but  it  looks  to  the  eternal  Spirit 
of  God,  which  proceeds  from  the  eternal  Son,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  One  heart,  and  then  many  languagon 
will  be  no  barrier.  One  spirit,  and  man  will  under* 
stand  man. 

As  an  application,  at  this  time,  we  will  consider  one 
thing  only.  There  are  gifts  which  draw  admiratioa  to 
a  man*s  self,  ot]iei*s  which  solace  and  soothe  him  per- 
sonally, and  a  third  class  which  benefit  othere.  The 
World  and  the  Bible  arc  at  issue  on  the  comparative 
worth  of  these.  A  gifted  singer  soon  makes  a  fortune, 
and  m(Mi  give  their  guinea  and  their  ten  guineas  un- 
grudgingly for  a  morning's  enjoyment.  An  humble 
teacher  in  a  school,  or  a  missionary,  can  often  but  only 
just  live.  Gifts  that  are  showy,  and  gifts  that  please  r^ 
before  those  the  world  yields  her  homage,  while  the 
lowly  teachers  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  are  for- 
gotten •  and  unnoticed.  Only  remember  that,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Everlasting  Eye,  the  one  is  creating  sounds 
which  perish  with  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth,  the 
other  is  doing  a  Work  that  is  For  Ever  —  building  and 
forming  for  the  Eternal  World  an  immor'al  human 
spirit. 
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I  Comi>TBiAM.<,  XV.  1-12.  — "  Moreover,  hrethron,  I  ilcclnro  mito  yon 
Lbo  gospel  whu'.))  I  preaohcJ  unto  joii,  which  also  ;o  linvc  received. 
mad  wherein  jo  atiuiil;  —  B;  which  ulso  ye  are  savol,  if  ye  keep  in 
■Dcmarj'  what  I  preMhed  nnio  jdu,  aiilcaa  jo  hnvo  believed  in  vud 
—  b'or  I  dclicerctl  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  1  also  recelvod. 
haw  that  Christ  died  Tor  our  Bins  according  to  the  tcriptnres; —  And 
IhAl  he  wad  buried,  and  tliat  ha  nue  agnin  the  third  day  aocording 
to  Ui«  wriptDrea  :  —  Aod  that  ha  was  seen  of  Cepliaa,  ()<eQ  of  tht 
twfltve  '■  —  After  that,  ho  wis  wen  of  al><)ve  five  liuiidre<l  bruthrca 
•f  QDOe;  of  whom  the  grenter  part  remain  unto  thin  present,  but 
HOW  we  &llen  ulMp.  —  After  that,  ho  wis  seen  of  Janie^i',  tlien  ol 
all  tlte  Bpoiitlcs.  —  .^nd  liuit  of  all  he  was  aoon  of  mo  ahM,  as  at 
one  born  out  of  duo  time.  —  For  I  am  the  leant  of  the  apoattes,  that 
am  BM  meet  tii  ba  calteil  nu  apiiatle,  beuauae  [  persecuted  tho  Church 
of  Ood.  —  But  by  the  graoe  of  Qnd  I  nm  what  I  am  :  and  his  gmsa 
whioh  waa  bcst^weal  upon  ine  was  not  in  vtun;  but  I  labored  inure 
•banilantly  than  they  all  :  yet  nut  1,  but  the  graoe  of  God  which 
«)U  with  mc  —  Therofiro  whether  it  were  lor  they,  ao  wb  prooh, 
aaii  »  ye  bdieveil.  —  Now  if  L'hriet  bo  preached  that  he  rose  from 
Uw  dead,  how  say  Borne  Among  yoa  that  there  U  no  resurrcotion  ol 
tbedwdf" 

Is  the  regular  course  of  oar  Sunday  afternoon  Ex 
rositions,  we  nre  now  arrived  at  the  15th  cliapter  of  St 
rinl's  Firat  E|)istle  to  tho  Corinthians.  We  are  aV 
twore  thai  this  is  the  cliaptor  ai^locted  by  our  Churcl 
to  be  read  at  tho  Funeral  Service,  and  to  ahnost  all  <ii 
u  every  syllable  stands  a-iaociated  in  our  memory  with 
•  sad  and  mournful  moment  in  our  lives ;  when 
evaij  word,  an  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  minister, 
1  like  tliu  knell  of  dealh  to  our  hearts.  This  a 
•  ^•Moti  why  the  exposition  of  tliia  chapter  is  attor.d 
"  'i  iome  difficulty.  For  we  have  been  so  littk 
Died  to  look  upon  it  as  consisting  of  Argument 
iDoctrino,  and  it  has  been,  by  long  and  solemn 
nocutions,  so  hallowed  iu  our  memories,  that  it  sounds 
n<nv  like  stately  music  hoard  in  tlie  stillness  of  night, 
1  like  au  argument ;  and  to  separate  it  into  porU^  - 
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to  break  it  up  into  fragments,  appears  to  us  to  be  almost 
a  protaiiation,  even  though  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
position. 

Tlie  wliole  of  tliis  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  we  contine  oui'selves  to  the  first 
twelve  verses.  This  subject,  like  almost  all  the  others 
treated  of  in  this  Epistle,  liad  been  forced  upon  the 
^Apostle  in  consetjuence  of  certain  errors  and  lieresies 
which  had  crept  into  the  Corinthian  Church.  That 
Cluircli  presented  a  singular  spectacle  —  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian b(Kly,  large  numbers  of  which  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  still 
reckoned  by  St.  Paul  as  not  having  forfeited  their 
Christianity.  The  first  tiling  we  learn  from  this  is,  the 
great  diti'erence  made  by  the  Apostle  between  moral 
wrong-doing  and  intellectual  error.  For  we  have  found 
in  an  earlier  chaj)ter,  when  in  this  same  Church,  tlie 
cinme  of  incest  had  been  committed  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bei's,  the  Apostle  at  once  commanded  tliat  they  should 
separate  the  guilty  person  from  their  communion ;  but 
here,  although  some  had  fallen  into  error  upon  a  doc- 
trine which  was  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  ilie 
Church,  the  Apostle  does  not  excommunicate  them, 
nor  does  he  hold  that  they  have  forfeited  their  Christian 
profession.  They  are  wrong,  gi'eatly  wrong,  but  still 
he  expostulates  with  them,  and  endeavors  to  set  them 
right. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  further.  In  the  present 
day  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is 
almost  e(iuivalent  to  the  deepest  inHdelity.  A  man 
who  doubts,  or  openly  denies  the  doctrhie  of  a  life  to 
come,  is  a  man  we  can  in  no  case  call  a  Christian.  But 
'Jiere  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  doubt  as  cx- 
jiressed  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle,  and  as  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  present  day  this  denial  arises  out  of  ma- 
terialisiiK  Tliat  is,  there  are  men  who  believe  that 
Life  and  Soul  and  Spirit  are  merely  the  results  and 
phenomena  of  the  juxtaposition  of  certain  particles  of 
matter,     riuce  these  particles   in  a  certain  positioUi 
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tey  xay,  and  the  result  will  Ite  Mntiim,  or  Electricity 
—  cnll  it  wimt  jua  mil ;  place  them  in  nnothci*  position, 
Liid  tlii;re  will  result  those  phenomena  which  we  call 
Xiit'o,  or  those  which  wo  call  Spirit ;  and  tlien  separate 
a  particles,  and  all  the  pheiiomenn  will  cense,  and 
is  tlie  condition  which  we  term  Death.  Now  the 
!li<^  of  those  distant  ages  was  something  very  dtf- 
t  fVom  thi)).  It  was  not  materialism,  but  an  ultra- 
rituaUsra  which  led  the  Corinthians  into  error.  They 
i  tho  resurrection  of  the  body,  because  they 
od  that  the  matenaii  of  which  tliat  body  was 
Med  vcre  tho  cause  of  all  evil ;  and  they  Iiailed 
ttospel  as  the  brightest  boon  ever  given  to  man, 
ifly  became  it  gave  them  the  hopo  of  beinf:  liberated 
1  the  flosh  with  its  corrupt  desires.  They  looked 
D  tho  resurrection  tauglit  by  the  Apostle  as  if  it 
B  m«rely  a.  figurative  expression.  Tlicy  said,  "  Juat 
E  of  the  depth  of  winter,  spring  rises  into  glory, 
jurativdy  speaking,  you  may  say  there  is  a  resur- 
ion  of  the  soul  when  it  rises  above  tlie  flt^h  and 
mal  desires  of  nature.  T/ial  is  the  resurrection  ; 
1  it  there  is  none."  On  examining  the  Epistles 
r  St.  Paul,  we  find  many  traces  of  the  prevalence 
mch  doctrine.  So,  for  instance,  in  one  place  we 
the  Apostle  speaking  in  condemnation  of  some 
""o  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  snying  that  the 
•ction  was  passed  already."  That  is,  as  we  have 
r  said,  thuy  thought  that  the  only  resurrection 
tbe  regeneration  of  society.  And  again,  in  tho 
inning  of  his  Second  Epistle  to  this  s.nmc  Cluirch 
«ad:  "Wo  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 
_[  burtlpnetf ;  nut  for  that  we  would  be  nnclothcd, 
I  clothed  niKin,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
r  life."  That  is,  in  opposition  to  this  erronooiis 
tne,  the  Apostle  taught  that  tlTat  which  tho  Chris- 
doctrine  dcsinM  is  not  merely  to  be  separate<l  fnim 
'  'Kly,  or,  in  thvir  language,  to  be  "  unclothed,"  but 
Ihi'ng  higln-r  fiir,  to  Iw  "  clothed  upon  ;  "  not  th« 
ur  transition  merely  of  our  desires  and 
iDt  the  oidarging  and  ennobling  thofo 
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a  higher  and  better  life.  In  this  chapter,  the  Apostle 
sets  himself  to  controvert  this  erroneous  notion.  And 
he  does  it  by  a  twofold  line  of  argument ;  first,  by  his- 
torical proofe  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
after  that  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  all  opposite  views. 

I.  In  the  firet  place,  by  historical  proofs  of  die  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  contained  manifestly 
in  the  earlier  versos,  from  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  verse,  where  he  shows  that  Christ  was  seen, 
after  His  resurrection,  by  Cephas,  then  by  the  twelve ; 
after  tliat,  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ; 
and,  last  of  all,  by  himself  also,  "  as  of  one  born  out  of 
due  time."  The  firet  thing  here  which  the  Apostle  has 
to  do,  is  to  set  at  rest  at  once  and  for  ever  the  question 
of  ivhat  was  the  apostolic  doctrine.  For  these  men  did 
not  set  themselves  up  against  the  Apostle's  teaching, 
but  they  misunderstood  what  that  teaching  actually 
was.  For  examj)le,  there  are  instances  where  St.  Paul 
himself  applies  the  tenn  resurrection  to  the  spiritual 
life,  and  these  j)assages  were  taken  up  by  these  Co- 
rinthians, as  if  they  referred  to  the  only  Resurrection. 
In  the  eleventh  vei'se,  therefore,  he  tells  them, 
"  Whether  it  were  I  or  they"  —  i.  <?.  the  other  Apos- 
tles—  "  HO  we  preached,  ana  bo  ye  believed:"  and  then 
he  tells  them  that  the  Christian  doctrine  was  not 
merely  that  there  should  be  an  Immortality,  but  leather 
this^  that  there  should  be  a  resurrection  ;  not  that  there 
should  be  a  mere  formless  existence,  but  that  there 
should  be  an  existence  in  a  Form.  And  he  tells  them 
further,  that  the-  resurivction  was  not  merely  a  resur- 
rection,  but  the  resurrection  ;  the  historical  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  JesUvS  Christ  being  the  substantial  pledge 
of  our  immortality  and  our  resurrection.  By  all  his 
earnestness  in  saying  this,  the  Apostle  Paul  testifies  to 
the  immense  value  and  importance  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity. 

Now,  brethren,  let  us  understand  this  matter.  Thera 
are  two  forms  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  Chris 
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Amrt^  mfty  exist ;  the  one  is  esscntini  Cliristianity  ;  tho 
other,  historical  Cliristianity.  By  the  first  ive  menn 
the  esssentitils  of  the  Christian  tioctrine.  If  wc  may 
Mippoeo,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliat  without  the  aid 
of  Christ,  without  the  intervention  of  His  mediatorial 
intercession,  a  man  could  arrive  at  nil  the  chief  Chris- 
tian (loctriiiei ;  for  instance,  that  God  is  the  Fattier  of 
sU  the  human  race,  and  not  of  a.  mere  section  of  it ; 
that  all  men  are  His  children  ;  that  it  is  a  Divine 
Spirit  which  Is  the  source  of  all  goodness  in  man  ;  that 
the  righteonsness  acceptable  in  His  sight  is  not  cere- 
moniitl,  hnt  moral,  goodness ;  that  the  only  principU 
which  reconciles  the  soul  to  God,  making  it  at  one  with 
God,  is  Self-sacrifice  —  he  would  have  arrived  at  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  And  this  is  not  a  mere  sappo- 
?rition,  a  simple  hypothesis.  For  history  tells  us  that 
bcTore  the  Redeemer's  advent  there  were  a  few  who,  by 
<be  aid  of  tho  Spirit  of  God,  had  reached  to  a.  knowledge 
'  W)  is  marvellous  and  astonishing  to  us.  And,  in 
id,  the  ancient  fathers  loved  to  teach  of  such  men, 
they,  even  although  heathen,  by  tho  Eternal  Word 
tliein  had  been  led  to  the  reception  of  thosa 
which  Christ  came  to  teach ;  so  that  as  amongst 
^Int  Qentilefi,  "  they,  without  the  law,  did  by  nature 
^^'  things  contained  in  the  law,"  so  likewise  those  men, 
';  the  knowUdge  of  the  actual  historical  Jesns 
.  had  gained  the  knowledge  of  truths  which  came 
bb  Spirit, 
histurical  Christianity,  however,  we  mean  not 
truths  abstractedly  considered,  but  as  actually 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  not  merely  tho 
it  God  ia  om-  Father,  but  the  belief  that  though 
>  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  yet  "  the  only- 
ten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  ife- 
_.J  Him;"  not  merely  the  truth  of  the  sonshiti  of 
r  lluinanity,  but  that  there  is  One  above  all  others 
3  the  hiiihest  and  tniest  sense,  is  the  only-licgofr- 
n  of  God ;  not  merely  that  goodness  and  spiritual 
■Unncc  is  the  righteousness  whioh  is  acceptable  in 
"■  light,  but  that  these  are  not  mere  dreams  a 
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aspirations  of  our  Humanity,  but  that  they  are  actual 
roiilitios,  and  have  truly  existed  here  below  in  the  life 
of  One  —  "the  man  Christ  Jesus:"  not  merely  tlio 
abstnu't  law  of  selt-sac»rifice,  but  the  real  Self-sacrifice 
—  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  which  has  redeemed  the 
whole  world.  Now,  to  this  historical  Clu*istiaiiity  the 
Apostle  bears  the  strongest  testimony  when  he  comes  to 
these  facts,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Cephas, 
and  the  other  Apostles,  and  by  the  five  hundred  breth- 
ren, and  by  himself. 

BrethrcMi,  let  us  understand  this  fully.  The  principle 
we  lay  clown  is  this  :  Reverence  in  persons  precedes  the 
belief  in  truths.  We  will  grant  tliat  there  liave  been  a 
few  remarkable  exce|)tions  in  the  human  race,  who,  by 
God's  8|)irit  within  them,  have  reacrhed  truth  without 
knowini!;  llim  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ; 
but  tiiis  is  not  tlie  rule.  One  in  ten  thousand  may  have 
so  attained  it,  but  for  the  remaining  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  the  rule  is  rather,  that  it  is  not 
by  our  desires  or  asjHrations,  or  our  intellect,  that  we 
reach  the  truth,  but  it  is  by  believing  first  in  persons 
who  have  held  the  truth.  And  so,  those  truths  which 
you  hold  deej)cst  you  have  reached,  not  bv  the  illumin- 
ation of  your  own  intellect,  but  vou  have  reached  them 
first  by  trusting  in  some  great  or  good  o;?/?,  and  then, 
through  him,  bv  obtiiining  credible  evidence  of  those 
truths. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  resiuToction  : 
sometimes  it  a])]>ears  distinct  and  credible,  at  othei*s  it 
appears  almost  incredible.  And  if  we  look  into  oui^ 
selves  we  sliall  find  that  the  times  wlien  it  appeared 
almost  incredible  were  those  in  which  we  beiran  to 
despair  of  human  nature  —  when  some  great  crime  or 
meanness  had  taken  place  which  made  us  ahnost  dih- 
gusted  witii  our  humanity,  and  set  us  wondi-ring  u/ty 
such  things  should  be  permitted  to  live  hereafter.  Anu 
the  moments  when  we  believed  most  strouijlv  and 
mi<]jhtily  in  our  resurrection  and  inunortalilv,  were  the 
moments  when  we  felt  assured  that  human  |)erfectibility 
was  no  dream,  since  we  saw  the  evidence  of  a  goodness 
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|>ost  like  Gocl's,  which  could  not  ha  limiteil  by  deatli. 

Jmrry  on  this  principle,  and  then  you  liavt  tlu'  verj- 

pirit  of  historical  Chi-islianity.     For,  brothron,  wc  do 

;  believe  that  there  shall  bo  s  Life  to  come,  mt^wly 

_      AUse  there  ia  something  within  U3  wliith  craves  tor 

aC,  but  because  we  h^ive  believed  in  the  lii'e,  and  death, 

s&iid.  resQirectiou  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth;  because  tliat 

glorious  life  has  kindled  our  lives,  and  because  Hunian- 

tt.y  through  Ilim  has  become  a  noble  thing ;  and  all  tlie 

llttlenc^  which  we  meet  with  in  ourselves  and  iu  our 

f^luw-mun  is  but  as  nothing  when  balanced  against  that 

^raat.  that  piirft-ct  Humanity.     Hence  it  is  that  the 

^^nt^ia^  oflcn  used  in  our  ov.-n  day  about  an  absolute 

OHristtunity,   separate  from   tlie   personality   of  Jesus 

O^rut,  is  atler  all  but  a  dream-     Our  Christiiinity  is 

tiOl  tncruly  the  abstract  truths  wliich  Christ  fcmght,  but 

Olirist  Hhnself,  who  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again  for 

-,  onr  Redeemer  and  our  God. 

II.  Wb  pais  on  now  to  consider  the  second  line  of 

SUnient  by  which  tlie  Apostle  substantiated  the  truth 

tiui  Ufo  to  come,  and  of  a  Resurrection  in  Fonn, 

oich  a  one  of  a  totally  different  description.   The  argu- 

■Mit  ia  well  known  among  logicians  by  the  name  of 

>  reditctio  ad  itbsurdiun,  when  a  man  can  show,  not 

***    njueh  that  Im  own  opinions  are  true,  aa  tliat  all 

utliec-s  which  contradict  them  are  false,  and  end  m  a 

^ytottBtrogs  absurdity.     This  is  precisely  the  hue  tnkon 

'^^  tlic  Apostle  Paul  in  these  first  twenty  verses.     And 

~    fint  uiunslnius  absardity  to  which   he  drives  tho 

"^meots  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  tins — ■ 

there  be  no  resmi-ectioii  of  the  dead,  then  ia  Christ 

^  s^o."     Now,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  tho 

^••'dity  implied  here.     You  will  observe  the  Apostle 

*  ****B«,  at  uiicu,  all  tlinsc  arguments  wllicL  might  arise 

""^  of  ilio  fitcruid  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conteni- 

W***iJ(  Him  for  a  moment  simply  as  a  mortal  man ;  and 

5**  w»yi  it  is  au  absurdity  to  believe  that  that  Man  perislred. 

'Iwj,  when  on  this  cnrth,  the  Son  of  Man  groundid 

"'^  proUuuions  on  this,  tliat  Ho  should  rise  aj^uin  from 
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the  dead.  If,  then,  He  did  rise  from  the  dead,  Hi« 
testimony  was  true ;  if  He  did  not.  He  was  an  impoiitor. 
On  tliis  point  He  joined  issue  both  with  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  while  he  was  yet  in  the  worid. 
The  Sadducees  denied  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection ; 
tlic  Pharisees  denied  tlie  possibiHty  of  lEs  resurrection ; 
and  tlie  High  Priest  laid  a  seal  on  His  grave,  that  His 
disciples  might  not  hold  out  to  the  world  that  He  bfid 
risen  from  tlie  dead.  Now,  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
argued  the  Apostle,  you  are  driven  to  this  monstrous 
supposition,  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were 
right,  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  wrong ;  you  are 
driven  to  this  supposition,  that  a  pure  and  just  and  holy 
life  is  not  a  whit  more  certain  of  attaining  to  God's  tmtn 
than  a  fiilse,  and  selfish,  and  hypocritical  one.  Nay, 
more:  you  are  driven  to  this  supposition,  that  when 
the  Son  of  Man  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  there  came 
across  his  mind  one  moment  of  agonizing  doubt,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bright  moment  of  joyful  and  confiding 
trust  —  you  are  driven  to  tlie  supposition  that  the  doubt 
was  light,  and  that  the  trust  was  Avrong  ;  that  when  He 
said,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit," 
God's  reply  to  that  prayer  was  "  Annihilation!"  that 
He,  who  had  made  His  life  one  perpetual  act  of  conse- 
cration to  His  Father's  service,  received  for  His  reward 
the  same  fate  as  attended  the  blaspheming  malefactor. 
Bretliren,  there  may  be  some  who  can  entertain  such 
belief,  but  the  credulity  which  receives  the  most  mon- 
strous superstitious  is  infinitely  less  tlian  theii's.  The 
mind,  which  can  on  such  supposition  dislx^lieve  the 
Resurrection,  is  such  a  marvellous  mixture  of  credulity 
and  incredulity,  as  must  be  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  tlie  human  species. 

2.  Once  more :  the  Apostle  drives  liis  opponents  to 
this  absurdity  —  If  there  be  no  Resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  Christian  faith  Ls  vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preacliing 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.''  Now,  what  he  here 
implies  is,  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  such  a  case,  must 
have  failed  in  redeemin<x  man  from  sin.     Because  ho 
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^^HpBtimsj  thftt,  except  in  tlie  belief  of  ttie  Resurrcclioii, 

^^Bfhe  qnittiiig  of  sin,  nud  the  rising  in  mastL-ry  owr  tlie 

^™  flath  and  its  desires,  is  utterly  iin|K>3aible  to  man,    "  Ixit 

08  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "  is  an  iiiovilablc 

conclosion.     And  you  are  driven  also  to  this  conclti- 

mon  —  that,  just  as  all  other  religions  have  failed  in 

IKduemine  man  from  sin,  the  Christian  religion  lias  also 
fiuled.  It  has  become  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  hold 
that,  jast  in  proportion  as  a  belief  in  the  resnri-ection 
mnbsn  into  our  motives  for  right-doing,  that  right-doing 
loses  its  value ;  and  in  a  very  remarkable  but  very 
■pphistical  work,  published  not  many  months  ago,  it  is 
•v^ued,  that  ha  alone  can  be  enabled  to  du  any  really 
! 
s 
s 


I  fftod  ^iritnal  work  who  diat>e!ieves  in  a  lify  hereafter, 
I  atMl,  for  tliis  reason,  that  he  alone  does  good  for  its  own 
»,  and  not  from  the  hope  of  reward.  It  is  not  for  a 
re  life  that  sncli  a  one  works,  but  for  posterity :  he 
a  the  men  around  him,  knowing  all  the  wjiilc  that 
jfhB  hiinself  mast  perish.  Brethren,  let  us  examine  the 
•  <leptl>s  of  tliis  sophistry.  In  the  ^rst  place,  you  will 
owerre  that,  in  removuig  the  hope  of  the  Life  to  come, 
yoa  have  taken  away  all  value  from  the  present  life  — 
aU  that  makes  life  worth  possessing,  or  mankind  worth 
living  for.  Why  should  we  live  and  labor  for  such  a 
posterity,  for  heinga  scarcely  higher  tlmn  the  "  half- 
roMontng  elephant '  Ajid  thus,  ni  cndcnvoring  to  give 
wocUi  to  hnman  goodness,  you  have  tikcn  away  the 
Sfmtr^nd  value  of  human  existence.  Besides,  you 
wm  oMervo  the  sophistry  of  the  argument  in  this  ru- 
■poct,  that  to  do  right  christianly  is  not  doing  so  fur 
tnc  take  of  kupjnneM  in  the  world  to  come,  but  lor 
Lifr-  This  it  is  vfhich  is  the  deep,  irrepiessiblo  craving 
of  the  human  soul.  "More  life  and  fuller  'tis  we 
want."  So  that  the  Apostle  foreos  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  there  be  no  resurrection  from  the  dead,  there  is 
notliing  whnlcvcr  thai  can  save  man  from  sin :  and  tho 
Go^iel,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  Cross  of  Christ  itself, 
lama  oat  to  lie  one  fatal,  tremeiidons,  awful  Giihire. 

8.  Again :  an  absurdity  arises  from  such  a  supposi- 
tido  aa  tliis,  that  the  Apostles  would  Ixi  found  falM 
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witnesses.  Yea,  and  wo  are  found  felse  witnesses  <rf 
God ;  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  He  raised 
up  Christ :  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  tluit  the 
dead  rise  not."  There  is  8omethin<x  very  touchingi 
Christian  brethren,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle 
writes  this  monstrous  supposition.  That  he  should  be 
a  false  witness  !  —  a  tiling  to  him  incredible  and  inon* 
Ptrous.  You  will  observe,  he  does  not  leave  room  one 
moment  for  su|)posing  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
There  was  no  mistake.  It  was  either  true,  or  it  was  a 
falsehood.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  matter  of 
fact',  James,  Cephas,  the  twelve,  the  five  hundred^ 
eith-^r  had,  or  had  not,  seen  the  Lord  Jesus;  Thomas 
either  had,  or  had  not,  put  his  fingt.»r  into  the  print  of  the 
nails :  either  the  resurrection  was  a  fact,  or  else  it  follow- 
ed with  the  certainty  of  demonstration  that  the  Apostles 
wore  ihtcntional  flilse  witnesses  before  God.  There 
may  be  some,  however,  to  whom  this  would  not  seem 
80  monstrous  a  supposition  as  it  did  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Well,  lot  ;irf  examine  it  a  little  moi*e  closely.  There 
is  a  certain  instinct  within  us  generally  which  enables 
us  to  detect  ^vhcrn  a  man  is  speaking  the  truth.  When 
you  an^.  listening  to  an  advocate,  you  can  generally  tell 
whether  he  rtally  believes  what  he  says.  You  may 
generally  see  whether  he  is  earnest  merely  to  gain  his 
cau?^e,  or  bo(»ause  he  believes  that  his  client's  cause  is 
right.  Truth,  so  to  speak,  has  a  certain  rinrf  by  which 
it  may  be  known.  Now,  this  chapter  rings  witJx  truth  ; 
every  word  is,  as  it  were,  alive  Avith  it ;  and  before  you 
can  believe  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
you  must  believe  that  this  glorious  chapter,  with  all  its 
earnestness  of  argument,  and  all  its  richness  of  meta- 
])lior  and  force  of  illustration,  was  written  by  one  who 
WIS  speaking  what  was  false,  and  who,  moreover,  knew 
at  his  heart  that  he  was  speaking  what  was  false. 

Another  witness  to  this  fact  was  the  Apostle  Peter. 
nrothren,  there  aix*  two  things  which  rarely  go  together, 
couraGre  and  falsehood  :  a  brave  man  is  almost  always 
nn  honest  man,  and  St.  Peter  was  bv  nature  a  brave 
man.     But  let  us  qualify  this  a'^sertion.     There  arc  cir- 
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utanoes  in  which  a  brave  and  honest  man  may  ba 

ytiil  by  the  sudtk-n  ibrca  of  teiQ|ittitioii  iiito  u  diii'^ 

1  from  the  truth,  and  such  a  thing  liad  urvuri'ed  la 

B  life  of  St.  Peter.     In  the  m»mGnt  of  Glirist's  appre- 

tenaion  he  said  that  wliich  was  not  true,  and  aftei^ 

rttrda,  as  we  should  have  ejc|)e(!ted  from  his  cliai-acter, 

"•ho  wfnt  oat  and  wept  bitterly."     Now,  it  was  after 

I  tills  bitter  repentance,  when  hia  wliole  demeanor  was 

chnn^d,  and  liis  trembling  hesitation  hod  given  way  to 

I  eertaintVt  tliat  he  went  forth  and  stood,  as  H])un  ii  itx-k, 

ttefbro  tnc  kings  and  counciU  of  the  world,  protesting 

that  hi!  kTUW  that  the  Lord  was  risen.     Hi>;thren,  tligre 

I  mast  be  a  cause  given  for  this.     Can  wo  believe  tliat 

[  tittt  man  wlio  laid  his  hand  on  the  axe*B  sharp  edge  ;  or 

fho  who  asked  tliat  ho  miglit  bo  ci-ucitied  with  his  liead 

L  'downwards,  as  unworthy  'to  die  as  his  Itedoemer  died 

n  wo   belicva   that  ha  went  llirough  all  his   litti 

f1  that  lib  life  was  not  only  a  iiilschood,  but  a 

■tic  and  continued  fiUsehood,  kept  up  to  tlie  veiy 

■ad  that  the  brave-hearted,  true  man,  with   hi;t 

g  lips  gave  utterance  to  a  He  ? 

Once  more :  tliu  opponents  of  this  doctrine  of  tlie 

ection  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  who 

piJIen  asleep  in  Clirist  hare  pcrislicd.     Brethi'en, 

mine  that  absurdity.     And,  in  the  fii-st  placu, 

1  tliat  monstrous  supposition  from  one  wliich 

t  nwumblcs  it.     The  Ajiostlo  does  not  say  tliat 

it  faitpof^bU-  ihat  man  should  pL'rish.     It  is  a  tavorito 

eat  with  many  to  point  to  the  lolty  atUuiiment^ 

e  irrepressible  a^]iirations  of  tlio  hanian  soul  lU  a 

>f  its  immortality.   I  am  five  to  confess,  that  argu 

I  «ac)i  as  these,  founded  upon  the  oiccolh-ncv  of 

1  nature,  have  no  power  with  me.     For  human 

_  .  ,    ikeii  in  itself  and  viewed  in  its  couimon  asuccLd, 

b  s  mean  and  paltry  tiling,  and  there  are  <hkys  and  tioun 

w|i«n  it  seems  to  us  almost  incredible  that  aucli  things 

u  we  are  should  live  again  at  all,     Then?  is  nothing 

whHi  makes  annihilation  impossible.     Go'l,  hi  the  su- 

pfnibiiu'Iance  of  His  power,  cvuales  sfnU  muit'ly  to 

iiast  Uiciu  R^il  into  nnniliilation.     Wo  do  not  sw?  why 
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He  cannot  create  souls,  and  cast  them  again  into  notln 
ingncss,  as  easily  as  He  does  seeds.  They  have  lived  — 
they  have  had  their  twenty,  or  forty,  or  sixty  years  Ot 
existence  —  why  should  they  ask  for  more  ?  Tliis  is  not 
St.  Paul's  argument.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  excel- 
lence of  human  natui-e  :  it  is  not  from  this,  that  he  draws 
his  inference  and  proof  of  immortalitv.  It  is  this,  that 
if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.,  then  they  "  who 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  "  have  perished :  m  other 
words,  the  best,  the  purest,  the  noblest  of  the  human 
r.ice.  For  even  our  adversaries  will  grant  us  this,  that 
since  the  days  of  Christ  there  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  purity,  a  self-sacrifice,  a  humility,  such  as 
the  world  never  saw. before  :  earth  in  all  its  ages  has 
nothing  which  can  be  compared  with  "  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs."  Now,  you  are  cJSillcd  upon  to  believe  that 
all  these  have  perished  everlastingly :  that  they  served 
(lod,  loved  Him,  did  His  will,  and  that  He  sent  them 
down,  like  the  Son  of  God,  into  annihilation  1  You 
are  required  to  believe,  moreover,  that  as  they  attained 
to  this  goodness,  purity,  and  excellence  by  believing 
what  was  false,  namely,  the  Resurrection,  so  it  is  only 
by  believing  what  is  true,  that  they  could  arrive  at  the 
opposite,  that  is,  the  selfish  and  base  character.  So  that 
we  are  driven  to  this  strange  paradox  —  that  by  be- 
lieving that  which  is  false,  we  become  pure  and  noble ; 
and  by  believing  that  which  is  true,  we  become  base 
and  selfish  1     Believe  this  who  can  ? 

These  are  the  difficulties  of  infidelity,  —  we  put  them 
before  the  infidel  triumphantly.  And  if  you  are  unable 
to  believe  his  argument,  if  you  cannot  come  to  his  con- 
clusion, then  there  remains  the  other  and  the  plain 
conclusion  of  the  Apostle:  *'  Now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
dept." 
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I  1  CbkrimiiAMa,  XT.  13-20,  —  "Bulif  there^w  no  rcsurrvction  of  tha 
drad.  then  u  Chriat  uut  risen  :  —  And  H  ClirUt  Iia  not  riseti,  then 
i>  our  prMchiog  vun.  and  ;our  fuitli  is  ulso  vniti.  —  Yea,  and  «e 
an  Ibiutii  CkUe  witDtwca  of  Qod;  beoauie  wo  have  tealified  of  God 
that  be  nusrd  up  Christ :  nliam  he  mised  not  up.  if  lo  be  that  the 
dsMl  tin  noL  —  For  if  the  dead  rise  not.  tlien  ie  nut  ClirisI  nitsed: 
-- jUid  If  Cbriit  benotmiiiol.  your  fnith  'a  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  joar 
■loi. —  Then  tbej  also  >hiuh  ure  Gillvu  aaleup  in  Christ  are  per- 
lihed.  —  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  iii  Clirivt,  we  are  of  all 

DOBi  nuBeralile.  —  But  noir  lb  Christ  riaeu  from  the  dead,  aud 

14  tfaefirsl-fraitaof  theu  thit  slept." 

The  Church  of  Corinth  exhibited  in  the  time  of  tho 

ApiMtIf  Paul  tho  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  Christianity 

*5atiiig  to^lhei-  with  a  disbelief  in  immortality,     Tho 

i»tory  of  fiie  anomaly  was  this,  that  when  Christianity 

^tst  came  into  contact  with  the  then  existing  philosophy 

L*•'^  relirion  of  the  world,  it  partly  supei-scaed  them, 

parUy  engralWd   itself  upon  them.     The  result  of 

-  ougraflation  was,  that  the  fruit  which  arose  from 

admixture  savored  partly  of  the  new  graft,  and 

tl?  of  the  old  stock.     Among  tho  philosophies  of  tlio 

*a  then  existing,  there  was  an  opinion  which  n^nled 

[  ss  belonging  to  the  body  —  not  that  which  tlie 

Httle  speaks  of  as  "  the  body  of  ajn  and  deatli"  —  but 

J  material  body.     It  was  held,  that  tlie  cause  of 

_  in  tlie  world  was  the  admixture  of  pure  spirit  with 

.  ■sihtfrently  corrupt  materialism.     The  result  of  this 

^••ion  was  a  twolbld  heresy,  which  branched  into  di- 

p-^*-i<m9  totally  divergent.     Accordhtg  to  the  fii-st,  men 

I  W»eving  in  the  depravity  of  matter,  held  that  material- 

g  l*"*    was  all  evil,  that  the   spirit   was  itself  innocmt, 

9^^  that  to  the  body  alone  was  guilt  to  be  referred. 

^~^  twalt  of  this  conception  of  Christianity  was  tho 

Miofj  tliat  the  spirit  was  permitted  to  act  as  it  chose,  for 
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to  the  body  was  all  the  sin  imputed.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  that  Antinoinianism  which  St.  James  so  forcibly 
contradicts.  The  other  lieresy  was  in  a  totally  diiier- 
ent  direction  :  men  believing  that  the  body  was  the 
cause  of  all  evil,  endeavored  to  crush  and  entirely 
subdue  it;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  that  ascetic 
svstem,  air:niist  which  St.  Paul  sets  himself  in  so  many 
of  his  Epistles. 

These  opinicms  then  existing  in  the  world,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  when  Christianity  was  preached  to 
such  men,  the  exju'cssions  of  Christianity  should  be  mis- 
undei>>t()()d  and  misinterpreted.  For  every  expression 
used  by  the  Apostles  had  already  been  used  by  those 
jihilosophers ;  so  that  when  the  Apostles  spake  of  Re- 
generation, '*  Yes,'*  said  these  men,  "  this  is  the  religion 
we  want ;  we  desire  the  regeneration  of  society." 
When  they  s] Kike  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  aiid  told 
men  to  rise  above  the  lusts  of  the  flesh:  "  Yes/'  they 
replied,  "  this  is  the  resurrection  we  need ;  a  spiritual 
not  a  literal  one :  the  resurrection  is  i)ast  already,  the 
only  grave  from  which  we  are  to  be  delivered  is  the 
grave  of  sin."  And  when,  again,  the  Apostle  told  of 
the  redemption  of  the  body,  **  Yes,"  said  they,  "  we 
will  cleave  to  this,  for  it  is  the  redemj)tion  of  the  body 
that  we  want."  So  that,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  tlie 
resurrection,  plainly  as  it  was  preached  by  the  A])os- 
tles,  had  become  diluted  into  a  question  of  the  temporal 
regeneration  of  society. 

Kow  what  was  remarkable  in  this  form  of  infidelity 
was,  that  it  was  to  some  extent  spiritual,  sublime,  and 
unseltish.  Sublime,  for  it  commanded  to  dispense  with 
all  enjoyments  of  the  senses;  spiritual  and  unselfish, 
because  it  demanded  virtue  quite  sej)arate  from  the  hope 
of  immortality.  And  what  makes  this  interesting  to 
us  now  is,  that  oui's  somewhat  resembles  that  old  infi- 
delity ;  there  are  sounds  heard  whicli,  widely  as  they 
may  (hifer  from  those  Corinthian  views  in  scmie  respects, 
agree  in  this,  that  tlk-re  is  much  in  them  spiritual  and 
Hublime.  We  are  told  that  men  die,  and  that  an  end 
then  comes  upon  them;  that  the  hope  of  immortality  u 
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•c\y  a  n.-ninuiit  of  our  selfiBhiiesi.  ami  llint  t!io  only 

hnmurlnlitj  Cur  mRn  ia  to  enter  by  liiitli  into  tlii^  kingdum 

of  g<Hidiii!M.     Now  the  wuy  in  wliicli  tlic  A|«wUo  i'aul 

met  tlioso  views  wiis  witli  Unit  liiiu  of  iirj,'iitiiuiit  wliioh 

^Jttptistfl  ill  demonstrating  ilia  iiiipossiljitity  uf  surli  a  muik 

Hnihion,  by  (Inducing  from   it   nil  tlio  nbsiirdilioa  ui 

BVUelt  it  elntlim  iinulf.     Fur  one  moment  Lo  gmnta  it  j 

^"fliBre  i*  tlicn  no  resurrct'tJon ,  no  inniiuilsility  1     Let  uit 

tln-ri.-|ivn;,  see  the  fonsci|iioiiciM  :  tliey  nru  ao  ttwtul  and 

inctvdibie,  tliat  no  uiiio  mind  van  iJOSBiiily  recuivo  tliera. 

in  otli«r  words,  llie  A|>ostlo  dmaonatrutes  timt,  ffeml  u 

Kmt  be  the  (litlii'uUy  in  belioving  in  imniortiiHty,  the 

^^Mneutty  in  dialiclieviiig  it  is  tunfoM  |!reat«r, 

Hp^'Wo  will  tlien  endeavor,  to-day.  to  t-laborate  and  draw 

^^Bnt  the  fiiiir  incredibilities  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks. 

Tlie  tir*t  iibsiirdiiy  of  wliicli  he  siiciika,  resulting  from  a 

tlL-nint  of  tlie  rei^itn'eetion  of  Jeaii^,  i»,  "  wo  uru  I'mmd 

(tUe  witnesses  before  God."     Falti  witnesses,  not  mV«> 

•  witceaso!!.     He  allows  no  loophole  of  escape  :  tha 

etion  is  II  fact,  or  else  a  folsehoud.     And  now 

hiiflur  th«  results  of  that  suppositiim,  —  Who  are  they 

tttav  the  fiilae  witnesses  of  thu  resurrection  '/   Among 

1  wa  tind  prominently  two  ;  with  tliesu  two  tlw 

k  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles   is  chieily  occupiod, 

r  first  is  St.  Ptter,  the  oilier  St.  Tnul.     St.  Fetor 

j^nf«  forth  into  the  world  strong  in  his  runvielion  tliat 

Jctsni  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead;  fur  in  iho  early 

OLf^  uf  Christianity  the  doctrine  must  ]>ri'aclied  was  not 

t  li«  Cvoff,  but  the  Itcsuri-octiun.     From  a  mistaken  view 

i.t'  the  writing"  of  tho  Apoatlo  Paul,  n^  when  ho  stiidt 

•*   I  [ircacli  Christ  enieified,"   it  has  been  interred,  tliat 

till-  i-hii-l' doctrine  of  his  lifo  wa«  ilio  Criicitision;  but  it 

^*fi»  th«  crucitied  and  risen  Haviour  tlml  lie  pruuchud, 

'^'hcT  than  the  mere  tact  of  tliu  Crueitixion.     In   iho 

*^".V  U|p_-s  it  WM  almost  unneeesaary  to  speidc  of  tho 

*  '"%a,  fijr  tiio  crncitixton  of  tho  licdeonuT  was  a  thing 

""'  'iMti.' iiiaeomer:  no  one  thought  of  denying  Mai. 

H"t  ■         •    " ^    .    ■ 


'ti-iid  of  this,  lh«  AiKwllw  went  forth,  prcttchiii 


Bt   irum   wliicli   tho 


oHd  1 


oiled,   that  ('hrist    lia 


If  tliu  Apostlti  I'etur  wunt  forth  to  proclaim  iIm 
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Gospel  to  the  Jews,  even  before  the  Sanhedrim  ai 
before  all  the  people,  this  was  liis  doctrine,  "  Jesns  aniT 
the  ResurrecUon."     Thus  taught  the  Apostle  Peter. 
His  character  was  well  known  to  be  tliis,  bra\-e  —  fear- 
less, impetuous  —  exactly  that  character  to  which  fulse- 
hood  13  impossible.     The  brave  man  never  is  habitually 
a  liar ;  in  moments  of  fanrt'ulness,  as  when  Peter  deiiii 
his  Lord,  lie  may  be  untrue ;  but  he  will  not  be  so  wh 
he  has  courage  in  bis  soul. 

Another    remark    respecting  these  men  being  fill 
witnesses  is,  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  a  false 
clarer  of  the  tiuth,  and  the  incredibility  of  tliis  we 
content  to  rest  on  the  single  chapter  now  before  m, 
namely,  the  fif^nth  chapter  of  the  lirst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.     In  common  life  we  judge  of  a  witness  by 
his  look  and  actions;  so  let  ua  jud^  this  chapter.    You 
will  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  eloquence  of  a  hired 
writer,  neither  is  it  the  eloquence  of  a  priest,  concoal- 
ing  and  mystil'ying  the    doctrine:    the    denial   of   the 
Resurrection  had  kindled  the  earnest,  glorious  nattire 
of  the  A[>ostle  into  one  burning,  glowing  fire;   every 
word  is  full  of  life.     We  defy  you  to  read  the  chapter 
and  believe  that  Paul  was  doubtful  of  the  truths  he 
there  asserled.     This  ia  one  of  the  impossibilitioa . 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  tlien  these  ti 
glorious  Apostles  were  false  witnesses 

The  second  incredible  tiling  is  this :  if  there  be  no 
resurrection,  Christ  is  not  risen.  Remark  the  severe, 
rigorous  logic  of  St.  Paul :  he  refuses  to  place  tlie  Hu- 
man race  in  one  category,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  anothur. 
If  Jesus  rose,  then  the  Human  mce  shall  also  rf 
but  if  tliere  be  no  resurrection  for  man,  then  the  A] 
tie,  holding  to  lus  logic,  says,  Jesus  Christ,  the  So 
God,  ia  not  risen. 

Now  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  results  of 
conclusion,  and  what  was  its  bearing.     Last  Friday 
tried  to  meditate  on  that  death  w-liich  all  men. 
varied   meanings  in  their  expressions,  have  agre 
call  Divine.     We  endeavored  to  ni&iitate  on  the  d: 
8  of  that  Human  Soul,  struggling  in  Troaknwi 
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perpIpxitT  wit]i  the  inj^tery  of  death.  We  tried  to 
tliiiik  on  that  Lore,  iiu^htii:!'  th:iii  dvath,  which  even 
iU  tht!  hour  of  insult  could  Ciilmly  (excuse  ihe  circtim- 
Auioea  of  that  insult,  and  foi-givo  it.  Wo  tried  to 
'Jiink  of  that  sentences,  as  the  K!:nti:n(!U  of  God,  wluch 

Sromid«d  forgiveness  ajid  a  place  in  Paradise  to  tha 
ying  peniU'nt.     Wo  nieditalL'd  on  that  infinite  ten- 
t«ntL'«s  wl'  human  afl'ectiyii,  whJfh,  ui  the  dying  hour, 
])ruvidt.-d  for  a  mother  a  son,  and  tor  a  friend  a  hrother ; 
mtiniiit;  tu  a&suri;  us  tliat  thc«c  dunustic  afJuctions  siiall 
loti  heyund  the  ei-ave.     Wo  tried  to  think,  too,  of  His 
trust  in  commending  His  soul  into  His  Father'^  hands. 
And,  lastly,  we  considered  that  marvellous  expression 
L  the  original,  one  single  word  —  whii.'h  declared 
'  tlw  tht;  Duty  and  the  Life  of  Christ  were  only  closed 
togeUii.-!'.    Now  if  there  be  no  rQfiiirri!i:tion  of  Ihe  dead, 
,  tliui  that  Lite  was  cast  a^ide  by  God  as  wuiddesa.     It 
.  vas,  and  w  nut ;  and  that  pardon  which  He  hewught, 
I  Bud  which  seemed  so  worthy  of  God  to  grant,  was  not 
ntitied  above  ;  and  that  eaitldy  darkneKS  was  hut  the 
,  pivluile  to  tliat  eternal  night  into  which  the  Soul  of  the 
>  l(«dM3U('r  WM  entering!  that  sublime  trust  whs  not 
'  Bccvptwd  by  tlie   leather,-  but  sternly  and  cruelly  ro- 
I  jocliM  ;  Judus  forsook  llim,  nnd  God,  hkc  Judas,  fur^ 
',  Him  t«:ioI     The   I'hariiiees  con4uei-ed,  and  God 
d  by  and  i-utitied  tlieir  triumjih  I     And  tlicn  the 
,  il»tMUever  in  Inunoriality  usks  us  tu  bcliuvu  in,  to  trust, 
,  Sad  tu  love  tluit  God  who  ti'cated  Jesus  so.    This  is  thu 
i.  impoxfibiliiy,  the  imredihiliiy,  fimnded   on  Jlie  momi 
)  chanv^tur  uV  God,  whicli  wo  are  compelled  to  receive, 
1  if  we  deny  tite  IWiirructitm  ! 

L  The  tJiird  absurdity  is,  that  the  ChrlitiaR  faith  is 
h  tlwo  unable  to  free  from  sin.  The  ground  uiK>n  which 
Uio  A|>o»tlc  Flood  wiu  tliis,  tliat  uu  laith  can  save  from 
Bin  without  tlic  belief  in  immortality.  We  are  then 
drivL-ii  |(i  this  conclusion,  tliat  suice  cveiy  otiier  faith 
hai  faded  hillierto,  the  Christian  faith  has  tailetl  h1iu>, 
^  HUM  lliti  immortality  it  prutii&seii  is  I'uin.  Now  one 
uolutictioo  by  which  tliia  argument  lias  been  met  ia  this; 
L**  [Imt  goodniuis,"  say  the  objoctoi's,  "  wliicli  Pestt  """^ 
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on  the  belief  of  immortality,  is  but  a  form  of  selfislmess 
after  all."  And  I  do  believe  that  there  arc  men  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of*  the  Resurrection  chiefly  on  this 
pjround,  because  they  think  that  only  by  denying  it  can 
tliey  deliver  man  from  selfishness.  And,  because  this 
view  is  plausible,  and  bt^^ause  it  contains  in  it  some 
germ  of  truth,  let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  If  a' 
man  does  <Tood  for  the  sake  of  reward,  or  if  he  avoids 
evil  on  account  of  the  punishment  due  to  it,  so  far  his 
goodness  is  but  a  form  of  selfishness  ;  and  observe,  that 
tlie  introduction  of  the  element  of  eternity  does  not 
alter  the  quality  of  it.  But  Avhen  we  come  to  look  at 
the  ellect  produced  upon  us  in  liberating  us  from  sin  by 
the  belief  in  immortality,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  the 
thought  of  reward  that  enters  into  that  conception; 
when  you  have  got  to  the  lowest  depth  of  your  heart, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  mere  desire  of  happiness, 

but  a  cravinfj  as  natural  to  us  as  the  desire  for  food  -^ 



the  craving  for  nobler,  higher  life.  To  be  with  God, 
to  see  God,  and  to  understand  Him  —  this  is  meant  by 
the  desire  of  everlasting  life.  This  is  the  language  of 
Christianity  :  ''  Ye  are  the  children  of  light.*'  Ye  are 
stated  in  tlie  Bible  in  words,  and  symbolically  in  bap- 
tism, to  be  the  children  of  God ;  ye  are  the  heirs  of 
Immortiility  ;  do  not  live  as  if  ye  were  only  the  heirs  of 
Time.  Narrow  this  conception,  limit  that  infinite  ex- 
istence to  seventy  years,  and  all  is  inevitably  contracted, 
every  hope  stunted,  high  aims  become  simply  impos- 
sible. 

And  now,  my  Christian  brethren,  we  ask,  what  is  the 
single  motive  that  can  be  brou<jht  forward  to  liberate 
a  man  from  selfishness,  when  you  have  taken  away 
this  belief  in  immortality?  Will  you  tell  him  to  live 
ior  j)osterity  ?  —  what  is  j)osterity  to  him  ?  or  for  the 
lunnan  race  in  a<xes  hereaftc»r  ?  —  but  what  is  the  hu- 
man  race  to  him,  especially  when  its  eternity  is  taken 
from  it,  and  you  have  declared  it  io  be  only  mortal  ? 
The  sentence  of  the  Apostle  is  plain :  *'  Your  i'aith  is 
vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  Infidelity  must  be 
selfish :  if  to-moiTow  we  die,  then  to-day  let  us  eat  and 
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illdl 


drink ;  it  is  but  a  matlcr  of  taatc  how  we  live.     If  1 
xxian  is  to  die  the  death  of  the  swine,  why  may  he  not  T 
live  the  life  of  the  swine  ?     If  there  he  no  immortality, 
"^wIiV  am  I  to  be  the  declarer  and  defender  of  injured 
»-ight8?   Why  am  I  not  to  execute  vengeance,  knowing 
"fcliaC  if  it  be  not  executed  now,  it  never  can  be  ?     Tetl 
mas  vrliy,  when  every  passion  is  craving  for  gratitication, 
^  miui  is  to  deny  himself  the  ttatisfaction,  if  he  is  i 
«3^lte<l  thing,  no  heir  of  immortality,  but  only  a  mei-e 
w^cinnirivr  worm,  endowed  with  the  questionable  good  of 
«&  coascionsness   of  his   awn  misery?     These  are  tliu 
«2ai»tk>ii9  which  infidelity  has  to  answer. 

The  last  incredibility  from  which  the  Apostle  argues 
I   5s,  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  then  they  that  have 
\  -r«lleai  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.    When  the  Apos- 
"ttJe  Hpcalcs  of  those  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  he  does  not 
"ViieccMarily  mean  only  those  who  have  borne  the  Chris- 
tian name,  but  those  who  have  lived  with  the  mind  of 
<;jlirist  and  died  witli  His  Spirit.     Those  who  in  the 
*!;I tier  dispensation  only  dimly  descried  the  coming  of  that 
purer  day,  scarcely  knowing  what  it  was  ;  who  still  in 
%.hiit  Jaith  lived  the  high  and  noble  life  of  the  ancient 
Jlevr  ;  also  those,  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  who  lived 
in  heathen  days,  but  were  yet  not  disobedient  to  tlio 
Eternal  Voico  spiL-aking  in  their  hearts ;  and  who  by 
xntfans  of  that  livwl  above  their  generations,  penctnf 
ting   into   the  invisible,  and  ao   became  heira   of  the 
Tighteoosness  which  is  by  faith  ;  all   those,  therefore, 
havo  perished  I     Now  see  what  those  skeptics  rcoiure 
lu  to  believe :  that  all  those  who  have  shed  a  sunsliino 
upon  earth,  and  whose  affections  were  so  pure  and  good 
that  they  seemed  to  tell  you  of  an  Eternity,  perished 
ly,  as  the  seltiah  aou  impure  I     You  are  requirwl 
lobiilievc  that  tho.ic  who  died  in  the  Held  of  batUe, 
brareir  giving  up  their  lives  for  othere,  died  even  a 
the  (alse  and  the  coward  dies.     You  are  required  to 
believe  that,  when  there  arose  a  great  cry  at  midnight, 
tnd  the  Wreck  went  down,  they  who  passed  out  of  the 
worid  with  the  oath  of  blasphemy,  or  the  shriek  of  de* 
■pair,  shared  tlio  same  fate  witli  those  who  calmly  n>   j 
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8if]:ncd  their  ieparting  spirits  into  their  Father*8  hand, 
with  nothing  but  an  awful  silence  to  greet  them,  like 
that  which  gieeted  the  priests  of  Baal  on  Mount  Car- 
mel  I  You  are  required  to  believe  that  the  pure  and 
wise  of  tliis  world  have  all  been  wrong,  and  the  selfish 
and  sensual  all  right.  If  from  this  you  shrink  as  from 
a  thing  dcrogatoiy  to  God,  then  there  remains  but  that 
conclusion  to  which  St.  Paul  conducts  us :  "  Now  it 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead."  The  spiritual  resurrection 
is  but  the  mere  foretaste  and  pledge  of  the  literal.  Let 
us,  brethren,  seek  to  rise  with  Christ  above  this  world 
and  our  own  selves,  for  every  act  tells  on  that  Eternity, 
every  thought  and  every  word  reap  an  everlasting 
harvest. 

"  Therefore,"  says  the  Apostle,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  chapter,  "  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
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LECTURE    XXIX. 

'  I  CoWHTfiu's,  IT.  21-84. —  "For  dnoe  by  man  MmB  death,  Ijya 
mma  ttst  the  re«iirreotiuii  ot  tliB  dend.  —  For  u  ia  AJnni  nil  die, 
Q  Christ  aliftll  nil  be  madfl  ftliTe.  —  But  ever;  ninn  in  hli 
own  onlcr  :  Cbrist  (he  Qrat-fruiti;  aflarwuil  tliey  that  ura  Chriit's 
■t  his  oomtoi;.  —  Then  coaicth  the  end,  when  ho  shnll  luiic  delivered 
up  the  kUigdom  to  Ood,  even  tha  Father  ;  ohpn  ho  ehnl)  have  pnt 
down  tU  rale  and  all  Kuthority  and  power.  —  For  he  must  reign,  till 
he  hath  pat  all  eucmiea  under  hia  Test  —  The  liul  enenif  that  shall 
be  deetn>je<l  ia  ileath.  —  For  he  hath  pat  all  thitigu  under  hia  feet. 
Bat  when  he  milh.  All  things  are  put  under  hiin,  it  ia  nniiiin^t  thnt 
b«  is  eioqtted,  wbioh  did  pul  all  Ihiaga  nixter  him.  —  And  wbm  all 
tilings  ehkll  be  ■ubdund  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  binuslf  be 
subject  unto  him  tlint  pat  all  things  nndor  him,  lbs.!  God  may  be  all 
ia  all.  —  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptlxe<l  for  the  dead,  if 
Ite  dead  riae  not  at  nil  I  why  arc  tbej  then  luptiKil  Tor  the  dea<I  ■ 
—  ,ioil  why  stand  we  ia  jeopardy  every  hour !  —  I  protest  by  yoilf 
f^}w^g  which  I  haie  ioChriat  Jesus  our  Lord,  [die  duily. — If  after 
tlM  mtoner  of  men  I  haie  Giught  with  beasts  at  Ephcius,  what 
■dnningelh  it  ne,  it  the  dead  rise  not!  let  ni  eat  and  drink;  br 
lu-mwrow  we  die.  —  Be  not  deceiied :  evil  conununicHiionB  corrupt 
gooil  manners. — .Vwakc  to  righteoasne«s,  and  sin  not;  fbr  some  hftte 
■M  tb*  knowledge  of  Ood  :  I  apeak  this  to  your  shame." 

Im  following  the  train  of  arj^ument  contained  in  thi* 
chapter,  it  must  be  clearly  kept  in  remembronce  th«t 
the  error  combated  by  St.  Paul  was  not  the  denial  ot 
tnunortnlitTi  but  tlic  denial  of  a  resurrection.  The 
liltra-s[uriiuulizers  in  Corinth  did  not  say,  '*  Man  per- 
labea  for  ever  in  the  grave,"  but,  "  Tlie  form  in  woicb 
the  Rpirit  lived  shall  never  be  restored.  From  the  nio 
ment  death  louches  earthly  life,  Man  becnnics  for  evei 
S  btxlilcts  Bptrit."  No  doubt  in  this  clmfiter  there  are 
pMWigw  in  which  the  Apostle  sncsks  of  Immortality, 
DBt  tjiey  Mre  only  incidental  to  the  general  argument , 
H  Ibr  example,  "  Let  lu  eat  and  drink,  for  to>morrow 
■WB  diu."     Tlie  chi4»f  thing,  tliercfore,  to  lay  stress  on  ia, 
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that  in  the  early  Charch  there  was  not  so  mndi  a 
denial  of  an  Immortality,  as  of  a  Resurrection. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  cliapter  St.  Paul  proved  the 
Resurrection  by  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  ho  treats  neither  as  a  doctrine,  nor  a  hope,  nor 
an  aspiration  of  the  soul,  but  as  a  historical  reality 
which,  duly  recorded  and  witnessed,  took  place  actually 
and  visibly  upon  this  earth.  Eye-witnesses  tell  us,  said 
the  Apostle,  tliat  on  numerous  occasions  openly,  and 
after  death,  tliey  saw,  felt,  heard,  and  talked  widi 
Christ.  On  that  fact  Christianity  rests,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  universe  that  can  be  substantiated  it  is 
that  fiict.  With  this  he  triumphantly  concludes  that 
rediictio  ad  abmrdum^  which  is  contained  in  verses 
13  -20.     "  Now  M  Christ  risen  from  the  dead." 

To-day  we  consider  — 

I.  The  results  of  Christ's  resurrection  to  us. 
II.  Corroborative  proofs. 

I.  The  first  result  is  thus  expressed :  "  He  is  become 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep."  The  expixjasion  is 
Jewish ;  and  to  discover  what  it  implies,  we  must  re- 
member the  ancient  custom.  The  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  were  dedicated  to  God,  whereby  He  put  in  His 
claim  for  the  whole,  just  as  shutting  up  a  road  once  a 
year  puts  in  a  claim  of  proprietorship  to  the  right  of  way 
for  ever.  It  was  thus  St.  Paul  understood  the  cere- 
mony :  "  for  if  the  firstp-finiits  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also 
holy."  Thus  when  the  Apostle  says  that  "  Clirist  is 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  he  implies  that  part 
of  the  harvest  has  been  claimed  for  God,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  rest  is  His  too.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  all  who  share  in  His 
Humanity. 

Now  two  questions  arise  on  this.  1.  Why  docs  this 
result  take  place  ?     2.  When  will  it  take  place  ? 

1.  The  ground  on  which  it  rests:  —  "For  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
—  ver.  22.    Two  doctrines  are  given  to  us  in  this  text 
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|— oripnal  sin,  and  original  righteousness ;  tlie  doctrine 
Jpf  the  natural  corruption  and  fault  of  our  nature,  and 
^e  doctrine  of  the  Divine  life  which  belongs  to  our 
lugfaer  nature. 

And  first :  "  In  Adam  all  die." 
Do  not  understand  this  as  if  tlie  Apostle  merely  said, 
*If  you  sin  as  Adam  sinned,  you  will  die  ns  Adam 
1.        This  were  mere  Pelagianism,  and  ia  expressly 
tdemned  in  the  article  of  our  Church  on  Ori^nal 
.     Accoi-ding  to  the  Scriptures  we  inherit  the  tirst 
n'»  nature,  and  that  nature  has  in  it  the  mortal,  not 
e  immortal.     And  yet  there  are  in  all  of  us  two  na- 
I,  that  of  the  animal  and  that  of  the  spirit,  an  Adam 
i&nd  ft  Christ. 

Let   iia  see  what   St.    Paul   meant   by   being  "  in 

,^4dam."     He  explains  himself:   "  The  first  man  was  of 

%i\e  earth,  earthy;  and  ugain,  "The  first  man  Adam 

-^WTK  made  a  living  soul."     But  here  we  must  recollect 

tXut  tlie  term  "a  hving  soul"  means  a  mere  natural 

^  MMMUt.     The  soul,  as  used  by  St,  Paul,  is  distinguished 

b^^vMa  the  body  and  the  spirit,  as  that  part  of  our  com- 

H^p^  bamanity  which  embraces  all  our  natural  powi.'rs. 

■  "*  -A,  liring  soul "  is,  then,  the  term  used  by  the  Apostle 

***  esprvss  the  natural  man  endowed  with  intellectual 

P**^*™,  with  passions,  and  with  those  appetites  which 

poloiig  Ui  lu  in  common  with  the  animals.     In  this  our 

">»»nortality  does  not  reside  ;  and  it  is  from  fixing  our 

*^t«rniion  on  the  decay  of  these  that  doubt  of  our  immor- 

^*ity  begins.     It  is  a  dismal  and  appalling  thuig  to  wit- 

•**•«»  Uio  slow  failure  of  living  powers :  as  life  goes  on  to 

LJ^^tch  tlie  eye  losing  its  lustre,  and  the  cheek  its  round- 

(  to  see  the  limbs  it  was  once  such  a  pure  delight 

ate  on,  becoming  feeble  and  worn  ;  to  perceive  the 

-wrv  wander,  and  the  features  no  longer  bright  with 

'  light  of  expression ;  to  mark  the  mind  relax  its 

1^ ;  and  to  ask   the  dreary  question  —  Are   these 

"igH  iramorlul  ?   Yon  cannot  but  disbelieve,  if  you  rest 

I  T^Or  hope  of  immortality  on  their  endurance.     When 

YT''^_l»ave  identified  these  things  with  (Ae  man,  no  won- 

'*  if  a  cold  and  laithless  feeling  steals  over  tlie  lieart— ■ 
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no  wonder  if  the  gloomy  thoucrht  be  youn.  The  en 
coming,  the  long  niglit  on  which  no  dawn  shall  i 
break  I 

Now  the  simple  reply  to  all  this  is,  tliat  the  est 
tion  of  the^c  powers  is  no  proof  against  immorta 
because  they  are  not  the  seat  of  the  immortal.  T 
belong  to  the  animal  —  to  the  organs  of  our  intercoi 
with  tlie  visible  world.  And  though  it  may  be  pre 
that  that  eye  shall  never  open  again,  those  limbs  m 
again  thrill  with  liie,  yet  such  proof  does  not  touch 
truth  that  the  man  —  the  spirit  ^*  sliall  live  for  e 
more.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in  what  we  inherit  f 
Adam  the  man,  but  in  what  we  hold  from  Christ 
Spirit,  that  our  iuimortality  resides. 

Nay,  more :  It  is  in  the  onler  of  God's  providf 
tliat  tlie  growth  of  the  Christ  witlan  us  shall  be  in  e: 
projK)rtion  to  the  det'iiy  of  the  Adam.  "  Though 
outward  man  jxirisli,  yet  the  inward  man  is  rene 
divy  by  day."  And  this  evi<lenee  of  our  immortai 
blessed  be  (lod  I  is  perpetually  and  not  uncomm< 
before  us.  It  is  no  strange  or  unknown  thing  to 
the  spirit  rij>ening  in  exact  proportion  to  the  d< 
of  the  bcKly.  Many  a  sulferer  in  protracted  ill; 
feels  each  day  nioix*  deeply  the  pow^ers  of  the  work 
come.  Many  an  ao^d  one  there  is,  who  loses  one 
one  all  his  j^hysical  powers,  and  yet  the  spiritual  in 
is  mitvhtiest  at  the  hist.  Who  can  read  that  anc 
legend  of  the  Apostle  Jolin  carrie<l  into  the  Chris 
Church,  able  only  to  articulate,  "  Little  childivn, '. 
one  another,'^  without  fc(*ling  that  age  and  death  tc 
not  the  Immortal  Love  ? 

2.  The  next  question  w-hich  we  proposecl  was,  W 
will  this  result  take  place  ?  This  is  answered  by 
Paul  in  the  twentv-third  and  lbllowin<c  verses :  "  ei 
man  in  liis  own  order:  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  afterv 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  comin<i:  then  cometh 
end." 

Confessedly  this  is  a  mysterious  passage  ;  never 
less,  let  us  see  how  much  is  clear.     First,  that 
i*esurrection  cannot  be  till  the  Kingdom  is  compl 
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Pftol  does  not  say  that  the  consciousness  of  the  departed 
shall  not  begin  till  then,  but  that  Ote  Jtesiirn-ction — 
that  finished  condition  when  Humanity  shall  be  ful- 
filled —  is  not  to  commence  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

Secondly,  that  certain  hindrances  at  present  prevent 

the  perfect  operation  of  God  in  our  souls.     Evil  in  a 

thoosand  forms  surrounds  us.     We  aro  the  victims  of 

physical  and  moral  evil,  and  till   this  is  put  down  for 

ever,  the  completeness  of  the  individual  cannot  be  ;  fur 

fc;we  are  bound  up  with  the  universe.     Talk  of  the  per- 

"sct   happiness  of  any  nnit  man  while  the  race  still 

ns  I     Why,  the  evils  of  the  race  fall  on  him  every 

Talk  of  tho  perfect  bliss  of  any  spirit  while  the 

piritu&l  kingdom  is  incomplete  I     No,  the  golden  close 

I  yvt  to  come,  and  tho  blessing  of  the  individual  parts 

tn  only  be  with  the  blessing  of  the  whole.     And  so 

the  ApoHtlti  speaks  of  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 

rmiling  in  pain  together  until  now,  "  waiting  for  tlio 

jption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body." 

Thirdly,   that  the   mediatorial    Kingdom  of  Christ 

•11  be  superseded  by  an  immediats  one ;  thei-efbre, 

t  present  form  in  which  God  has  revealed  Himself  ia 

kanty   temporarv.     When   the    object   of   the   pi-esent 

^lingdom  of  Christ  has  been  attained  in  the  conr|neat 

t  eyil,  there  will  be  no  longer  nceil  of  a  mediator. 

pybeo  God  will  be  known  immediately.    We  shall  know 

'  n,  when  the  mediatorial  has  merged  in  the  immeiliat»- 

i,  in  a  way  more  high,  more  intimate,  more  sublime, 

n  even  through  Christ.     Then,  when  tho  last  hin- 

■drance,  the  last  enemy,  is  removed,  which  prevents  the 

ntire  entrance  of  God  into  tho  soul,  we  shall  see  Uim- 

e  to  face,  know  Him  even  as  we  are  known,  avake 

»tied  in   Hia  likeness,  and  be  transformed  i^^to 

0  ivcipients  of  the  Divine  Glory.     That  will  Iw  tiui 

nirrection. 

11.  Corroborative  proofs. 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  both  are  arifunwHla 
ad  h^miwm.     They  are  not  proofs  valid  to  all  mva. 
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but  cogent  only  to  Christians,  as  these  Corinthiana 
were.  They  assume  Christian  gi'ounds  which  would  be 
admitted  by  all  who  believed  in  Christ.  They  only  go 
to  prove,  not  that  a  resun-ection  must  be,  but  that  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity  although  a  ])aity  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  denied  it. 

The  first  of  these  proofs  is  given  in  the  twenty-ninth 
verse.  It  is  Avell  known  that  it  is  a  disputed  passage ; 
and,  after  many  years'  study  of  it,  I  am  compelled  to 
come  to  tliis  conclusion,  that  no  interpretation  that  has 
l)i»en  ottered  is  entirely  fi-ee  from  objection.  All  that  I 
can  do  is,  to  put  before  you  the  chief  inteqn'etations.  By 
some  it  is  suj)posed  to  refer  to  vicarious  baptism,  a  cus^ 
tom  Avhicli  certainly  prevailed  in  later  ages  of  the 
Church,  when  a  living  Christian  was  baptized  in  the 
])hice  of  a  catechumen  who  had  died  before  this  saciiv- 
ment  could  be  administered.  According  to  this  idea, 
the  Christian  work  was  not  so  much  to  convert  the 
living  as  to  baptize  f()r  the  dead.  There  is  an  immense 
iinpi'obability  that  Paul  could  have  sustained  a  super- 
stition so  abject,  even  by  an  alkision.  He  could  not 
have  even  spoken  of  it  witliout  anger.  It  is  moi^ 
probable  that  the  custom  arose  I'rom  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage.  There  is  another  opinion 
wofrth  mentioning,  namely,  that  the  passage  is  an  ellip- 
tical one.  When  baptized.  Christians  made  a  profession 
of  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  and  St.  Paul  asks  them 
here,  "  What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  their  profes- 
sion ?  Why  were  they  baj)tize(l  into  the  faith  of  a 
resurrection,  if  there  were  none  ?  " 

We  may  learn  from  this  the  value  of  baptism  to  the 
•Church.  Another  such  instance  occurs  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Konians :  the  heresy  of 
Antinomianism  had  crept  in  ;  ''  J^ct  us  sin,"  said  some, 
"  that  grace  may  abound."  In  refutation  of  this,  St. 
Paul  a])peals  to  ba])tism.  Here  he  refutes  a  heresy 
concerning  the  resurrection  by  another  aj)i)eal  to  bajH 
tism.  Some  will  say,  ''  W  baptism  be  but  a  i'onn  or  an 
instrument,  having  not  in  itself  any  mysterious  power, 
of  what  purpose  is  baptism  ?  "     Brethren,  I  reply,. of 


I,  every  way ;  and  if  it  were  only  for  tliis,  it  would 
ncli.  that  so  long  as  it  remaina  in  the  Christian 
:h,  there  remains  a  ground  of  appeal  agaJnat 
Y- 

e  second  argament  is  in  the  thirdcth  verse:  "  Why 
md  we  in  jeojHirdy  evtry  hour  ?  "  If  the  future  lite 
■o  no  Christian  doptrine,  then  the  whole  apostolic 
,  nay,  the  whole  Christian  life,  were  a  monstroua 
I  senseless  folly.  For  St.  Paul'a  life  was  one  grttat 
ng  death  ;  he  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  martyrdom. 
;untively,  speaking  popularly,  "  lifter  the  mannei 
aen,"  he  had  lbup;Tit  as  with  wild  beoHts  at  Ephesns. 
int  an  iromortalilyv  and  all  this  has  a  meaning; 
r  it,  and  it  was  in  him  a  gratuitous  folly.  A  litb  ot 
"dom  proves,  at  all  events,  that  mun  are  in  enm- 
«ugli  they  may  not  bu  true.  Tiie  valuu  of  such 
Llestimony  to  immortality  must  be  further  proved,  by 
insidering  whether  the  |,Tounds  were  such  that  men 
"d  jud^  of  tht'm  unmistakably.  St.  Paul  devotes  tlie 
inning  of  this  chapter  to  tlio  proof  of  the  r(\'Llity  of 
act.  Afterwards,  by  a  rediidio  ad  abntrdum^  he 
i»  ihat  if  Christ  be  nut  risen,  the  wholo  question 
ijht  and  wrong  is  dei:idud  in  favor  of  wrong.  St. 
i  does  not  say,  "  Wo  are  mistaken,"  but  he  says, 
e  are  found  liars." 
»in  what  does  the  absurdity  of  this  consist?  The 
rtles  must  Imve  been  cither  good  or  bad  men.  If 
,  that  tliey  should  have  told  this  lie  is  incredible, 
yhristianity  is  to  make  men  not  false,  but  better, 
e  holy,  more  hnnibltt,  and  more  pnre.  If  bad  men, 
f  did  tiiey  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  cause  of  gortd- 
In  suffering  and  in  death,  they  witnessed  to 
ith  which  they  taught ;  and  it  is  a  moral  mon- 
Mty  that  good  men  should  die  for  what  they  1h> 
«d  to  be  a  lie.  It  is  a  gross  absurdity  that  men 
old  btJur  indignity,  woe,  and  pain,  if  they  did  nut 
ievfl  tliat  there  wouhl  be  an  eternal  lif^  for  which  all 
a  a  preparation.  For  if  sonls  be  immorlal,  then 
ni^  has  been  an  inestimable  blosiing :  spiritM 
;Bn  a  sanctiticatiou  here  which  will  pruf^ruM 
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for  ever;  but  if  souls  be  not  immortal,  then  it  if  ^ 
a  question  whether  Christianity  has  blessed  the  world 
or  not.  We  personally  may  think  it  has,  bat  if 
we  reject  the  immortality  of  man,  lliere  is  much  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  A  recent  writer  has 
arffucd  very  plausibly  that  Christiani^  has  done 
nothing.  Ana  if  immortality  be  iintme,  then  we 
may  almost  agree  with  him  when  we  remember  the 
f>ersL-cutions,  the  prison,  and  the  torture  chamber,  the 
religious  wars  ana  tyrannies  which  have  been  inflicted 
and  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  when  we  r&- 
member  tliat  even  hi  this  nineteenth  century  cannibfd- 
ism  and  tlie  torture  of  prisoners  are  still  prevailing. 
Again,  are  wo  quite  sure  that  Christian  America,  with 
her  slavery,  is  a  great  advance  on  pagan  Rome  ?  or 
Christian  England  either,  with  her  religious  hatreds, 
and  her  religious  pride  ?  If  the  Kingdom  of  God 
comes  only  with  observation,  I  nm  not  certain  that  we 
can  show  cause  why  that  life  of  sublime  devotion  of  St. 
Paul's  was  not  a  noble  existence  wasted. 

And  again,  if  the  soul  be  not  immortal,  Christian 
life,  not  merely  apostolic  devotedness,  is  "  a  grand  im- 
pertin«nce."  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"  was  the  motto  and  epitaph  of  Sardana|>alus  ; 
and  if  this  life  ha  All,  wo  defy  you  to  disprove  tho 
wisdom  of  such  i-casoiiing.  How  many  of  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  would  do  right,  for  the  xak«  irf 
right,  if  they  were  only  to  live  lifty  years,  and  then 
die  for  evermoi-e  ?  Go  to  the  sensualist,  and  tell  liim 
that  a  noble  life  is  better  than  a  base  one,  even  for  that 
time,  and  he  wl!  answer :  "  I  like  pleasure  better  than 
virtue  :  you  can  do  as  you  please ;  for  me,  I  will  wisely 
enjoy  my  time.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.  By 
taking  away  my  hope  of  a  resurrection  you  have 
dwaned   good   and   evil,  and   shortened   tlicir  conse- 

auences.     If  I  am  only  to  live  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
lere  is  no  eternal  right  or  wrong.     By  destroying  the 
thought  of  immortality,  I  have  lost  the  sense  of  the 
infinitude  of  evil,  and  the  eternal  naturo  of  gorfd." 
besides,  with   our  hopes   of  immortality  gone,  tho 
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value  of  Uumanity  ceaaes,  and  por>|ile  liccome  Dot  worth 
living  for.  Wo  have  not  got  a  motive  strong  enough 
to  keep  as  from  sui.  Christianity  is  to  redi^em  from 
»vil :  it  loses  its  power,  if  the  idea  of  immortal  life  bo 
Flkkrn  away.  Go,  then,  to  the  sensualist,  and  tell  him 
lliat,  though  the  theory  of  a  Life  to  come  be  a  dream, 
yet  that  here  the  pleasure  of  doing  right  is  a  subhmer 
«xistvnco  than  that  of  self-indulgence.     He  will  answer 

I  you,  "  Yes,  but  my  appetites  are  strong,  and  it  will 
Bust  me  much  to  master  them.  The  struggle  will  bo 
flritli  pain  ;  and,  at  last,  only  a  few  ycai-s  will  be  lah. 
Xhe  vietorv  is  uncertain,  and  the  present  enjoyment 
%  sure,  ana  there  is  tlie  banquet  of  life  before  nie,  and 
fiio  wine  sparkling  in  the  cup^  and  passion  rising  in  its 
kuglit  •  •»'hy  should  1  refrain  ?  " 
Do  J  a  think  you  can  arrest  that  witli  some  fine 
tODtimunt  about  nobler  and  baser  being  ?  Why,  yoa 
have  made  him  out  base  already.  He  dies,  you  tell 
Itim,  like  a  dog ;  why  should  he  live  like  an  angcJ  7 
Tou  have  the  angelic  tendency,  and  preter  the  higher 
life.  Well,  live  according  to  your  nature :  but  Ac  has 
I  baser  craving,  and  prefers  the  bnitc  life.  Why 
should  he  not  live  it  ?  Ye  wlio  deny  the  resurrection 
to  immortality,  answer  me  tliat ! 

Ko,  my  brethren  ;  the  instincts  of  the  animal  will 
Iw  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  transcendental  reason- 
incx  nl"  the  philosopher.  If  there  be  in  us  only  that 
wUiih  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  only  the  mortal  Adam,  and 
not  tbe  immortal  Christ,  if  to-morrow  wc  die,  then  tho 
nmi'lusion  cannot  ho  put  aside  —  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  the  Present  is  oui'  All." 
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1  GoBnmiiAjra»  xy.  85 -45.  — - **  Bat  tome  nuui  will  Mj»  How  are  tha 
dead  raised  up  ?  end  witii  whet  body  do  th^  oome  f — Thoa  Iboli 
that  which  t^oa  soweet  ia  not  qoiokened  esoept  H  die: — And 
that  which  thoa  sowest,  thou  aoweat  not  that  body  that  ahall  be^  b«l 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain  :  — >Bit 
God  gireth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  ereiy  seed 
Ms  own  body.  —  All  fleeh  is  not  the  same  flesh  :  bnt  there  is  one  Bad 
of  flesh  of  men»  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fiahas^  and  aa- 
other  of  birds.  —  There  are  also  celestiod  bodies,  and  bodiea  tenei 
trial :  but  the  glory  of  the  oelestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  teiiea 
trial  is  another.  —  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glocy  of 
the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  die  stars :  tbr  one  star  cGttielh 
from  another  star  in  glory.  —  So  also  the  resurreotion  of  the  dead. 
It  is  sown  in  oomiption;  it  is  raised  in  inoormpUon :  —  It  ia  sown  in 
dishonor;  it  is  raiwd  in  glory  :  it  is  sown  in  weakness;  it  ia  raiaed 
in  power — It  is  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  —And  ao  It 
ia  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  liring  soul;  the  laat 
Adam  waa  made  a  quickening  spirit.*' 

Wb  have  already  divided  this  chapter  into  three 
sections.  In  tlie  first  and  second  sections  we  spoke  of 
the  proofs  of  the  Resurrection  ;  and  these  we  found  to 
be  twofold  —  the  reductio  ad  absurduniy  which  demons 
strated  it  by  showing  die  monstrous  admissions  a  denier 
of  the  Resurrection  was  compelled  to  make ;  and  the 
historical  facts  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

In  the  third,  we  arrived  at  the  truth  that  His  resur- 
rection involved  in  it  ours^  and  we  replied  to  the  quee* 
tions  Why  and  When.  We  asked,  Why  does  it  imply 
our  resurrection  ?  and  the  answer  given  was,  that  in 
us  there  exists  a  twofold  nature  —  the  animal  or  Ad- 
amic,  containing  in  it  no  genu  of  hnmortnlity ;  and  the 
Divine  or  Christ-like,  the  spirit  which  we  receive  from 
the  Eternal  Word,  and  by  right  of  which  wc  are  heirs 
of  the  Immortal  Life.  '*  For  as  in  Aanm  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.*'  We  a>kc(i,  When 
shall  this  resurrection  finally  take  place  ?  and  the  reply 
given  waS)  Not  till  the  period  which  is  called  the  Second 
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Advent  yt.  Panl,  leaving  tho  quoation  of  Immor^ 
Lnlilv  untouched,  pronniiiicos  that  Itpsunwtiun  cannot 
be  till  tliii  end  of  nil  tilings.  For  all  is  movini;  on  to  a 
tniglity  conminmatiiin,  and  the  blessing  of  an  individuni 
[wrt  can  only  l<e  with  the  blessing  of  ttie  whole. 

To-day  we  shall  be  engajied  on  the  fourth  soctlon  — 
tliP  oa-dibility  of  a  resurrection.  St.  Paul,  in  thia  poi^ 
lion  of  the  chapter,  replies  to  the  question  of  possibility, 
"  H  jw  are  the  dpjid  raised  ?  "  And  this  he  answers  by 
uyamentt  from  nnnlngy,  Ab  the  seed  dies  before  it 
"^~  ""B  quickened,  ks  tliere  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  iinil 
r  glory  of  tho  moon,  ns  the  imperfect  precedes 
troct,  as  our  natural  lifo  is  earlier  than  our  spir- 
-  so  is  the  resurrection  of  tho  dead. 

Rr»t,  then,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  argument  from 
uwtogy.  Amdofiy  is  probability  from  n  parallel  case, 
W^o  kfisanio  that  the  same  law  which  ojierates  in  the 
me  oue  will  in  another,  if  there  be  a  resemblance  bu< 
tween  tbo  relations  of  the  two  things  compared.  '  Thus, 
when  in  reply  to  the  disciples,  who  did  not  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  His  death,  Christ  said,  "  Exceiit  a  com 
tf  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidetii  alone  : 
bot  if  it  die,  it  bringcth  forth  mnch  fruit,"  lie  was  iva- 
■Diun{{  tV<>m  analogy.  Kor  na  in  nature  life  cnif^ 
Ihronjjh  death,  so  also  is  it  in  the  world  of  spirit.  Tha 
Low  of  Sacrifice,  which  accounts  for  the  one  fact,  will 
ibo  ex})laln  the  other.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul  show* 
iial  tlic  life  of  the  seed  is  continued  afrer  apparent  death 
in  a  higher  form,  and  argues,  thnt  in  like  manner  tJiu 
hrannn  »iiirit  may  Ixi  rennit4.'d  to  form,  he  rejisons  from 
uwJt^.  He  a:isames  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
■unenaw  operating  in  one  case  as  operated  in  the 
Dtlior. 

But  wc  must  remember  how  far  this  ailment  is 
valid,  and  what  is  its  legitimate  force.  It  does  not 
inKmnt  to  proof;  it  only  shows  that  the  thing  in  quM- 
tion  in  credible.  It  docs  not  demon'<tmtc  that  a  resur- 
rection mn»t  be,  it  only  shows  that  it  mni/  Ik\  For  it 
doe*  not  follow  tliat  Wcauso  iho  I,aw  of  Sacrifice  i»^ 
(aani  in  the  han-t.\,t,  ili.t-ell.i'c  it  shall  be  found  in  tT 
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ademption  of  the  world,  and  that  Christ's  death  must 
redeem ;  but  it  does  follow  that  this  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment is  not  incredible,  for  it  is  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  conceivableness  of 
tlie  Atonement  follows  from  the  analogies  drawn  from 
iiature^s  laws  working  in  the  wheat ;  but  the  proof  of 
the  Atonement  is  the  word  of  Christ  Himself. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  after  death  the  life  in 
a  com  of  wheat  appears  again,  therefore  the  life  in  the 
human  soul  will  be  continued  ;  but  it  does  follow  that 
the  resurrection  is  quite  intelligible  and  conceivable, 
and  the  objector  who  says  it  is  im})ossible  is  silenced. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  St.  Psiul  concludes  his 
masterly  iirgument.  He  proves  the  resuritjction  firom 
the  historical  fact,  and  by  the  absunlity  which  follows 
from  denial  of  it ;  and  then  he  shows  that,  so  proved,  it 
is  only  parallel  to  a  thousand  daily  facts,  by  tlic  analo- 
gies which  he  draws  from  the  dying  and  u[)springing 
corn,  and  from  the  diverse  glories  of  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stai's.  Let  us  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the 
relative  value  of  these  arguments.  We  live,  it  is  true, 
in  a  world  filled  with  wondrous  transformations,  which 
suggest  to  us  the  likelihood  of  our  immortality.  The 
caterpillar  passes  into  the  butterfly,  the  snowdrop  dies 
to  rise  again,  Spring  leaps  to  life  from  the  arms  of  Win- 
ter, and  the  world  rejoices  in  its  resurrection.  God 
gives  us  all  this  merciful  assistance  to  our  faith.  But 
it  is  not  on  these  grounds  that  our  belief  rests.  These 
are  not  our  proofs ;  they  are  only  coiToborations  and 
ilhistrations,  for  it  does  not  follow  with  certainty  that 
the  body  of  man  shall  be  restored  because  the  chrysalis, 
an  apparent  corpse,  still  lives.  No :  we  fetch  our 
j)roofs  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul :  and  we  fetch  our  ])robabilities  and  illus- 
trations from  the  suggestive  world  of  types  which  lies 
all  around  us. 

We  pass  on  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
credibility  of  the  Resurrection ;  that  is,  how,  according 
to  right  reason,  we  can  believe  it  possible,  and  that  it  is 
not  irrational  to  believe  it.     Now  there  are  two  difficul- 
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ties  tulvanced :  Firstly,  in  the  question,  "  How  are  tho 
dead  raised  ? "  and  in  that  which  is  a  mere  aneer, 
"  With  what  Ixxly  do  they  come  ?  " 

Tho  question,  How  are  tlie  dead  raised,  may  be  a 

|>hiloaouhictil   one.     Let  us  understand  it  plainly.     We 

«re  told  tJiat  tlie  entire  human  body  unuergoea  a  pn>- 

otMs  of  change  every  certain  number  of  ycare,  so  that 

Mt  ilio  ond  of  that  time  there  is  not  a  single  particle 

-^vliich  is  the  same  as  at  first ;  and  tlien  there  comes  this 

<i'jesticm.  How  shall  the  dead  be  raised?  with  which  of 

tVjOK!  bodies  do  they  come  ?     And  again,  we  know  that 

4Jie  human  liody  is  dissolved  in  various  ways,  sometimes 

■  II  fire  ;  and  then  cornea  the  question,  How  are  all  these 

^Kattercd  portions  to  reunite '/  do  we  really  mc^n  that 

Alio  sound  of  the  Archaiicrel's  trumpet  shall  bring  them 

■»J1  tof^thcr  again  ?     And  then  those  who  are  wise  in 

mxth  matters  tdl  us,  that  there  is  not  a  single  portion  of 

~      friobe  which  lias  not,  some  time  or  otner,  been  or- 

lic  form.     The  other  question  is  not  a.  philosophical 

but  merely  a  sneer.  With  what  body   do  they 

?     It  is  as  if  the  objector  had  said,  "  Let  there  bo 

_^  vague:  tell  us  all  about  it  —  you  who  assert 

Mare  inspired." 

Nww  to  these  objections  Hie  Apostle  Paul  replies  by 
aalngy,  and  so  for  shows  tho  credibility  of  the  Rosur- 
swlioa.  Ho  discerns  in  this  world  three  principles: 
int,  that  life,  avun  In  its  lowest  form,  has  tho  [>ower 
~ MBinilating  to  itself  atoms; — he  takes  the  com  of 
Awt,  which,  after  being  apparently  destroyed,  rises 
^wi,  appropriating,  as  it  gi'ows,  all  that  lias  affinity  • 
■th  itrtflf,'  such  as  air  and  moisture;  that  body  with 


.  .^/'liidi  it  is  niised  .. 
i  ■*■     ■  a  MOW  bodv. 


called  its   ( 
It  is  raiseil  anew, 
i»w,  and  fruit,  and  yet  alt  the  while  v 


I 


iMxIy,  and  yet 
ith  stem,  and 
\  know  tliat  it 
»o  new  com :  it  is  the  old  life  in  the  seed  reappear- 
'J^,  ikvelupeJ  in  a  higlier  form.     It  is  a  marvi-llous 
tHioK  *°  ■*"*  *'i*  power  whereby  tliat  which  we  call  the 
^nn  grtiwa  ;  how   nothing  can   withstand   it :  how  it 
^*<«,  dJmUt,  an<l  pierces  even  thn)ugli  wallft,  making 
«•  ttiolf  a  way  everywhere.     Observe  tlie  force  of  Uio 
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argument  that  arisos  from  this  fact,  the  aigament  of 
analogy.     It  does  not  j/rove  the  Resurrection,  but  it 

shows  its  i^rohabillty. 

The  second  analogy  that  St.  Paul  sees  in  nature  is, 
the  marvellous  sui>embundance  of  the  creative  }>ower 
of  God.  God  has  planted  illimited  and  unniunbered 
things.  ^^  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  ouother 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars," 
and  yai  tliere  is  a  difference  between  them  —  ''one 
stiir  dirtereth  from  another  star  in  glory."  There  are 
gradations  in  all  these  forms -— bodies  celestial,  and 
bodies  terrestrial  —  '*  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is 
one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another."  Here 
is  an  answer  to  all  objections  —  "  With  what  body  do 
they  come?"  Are  wo  to  believe  that  God  has  exliaustod 
His  creative  power,  that  He  has  done  all  He  could 
have  done,  and  that  He  could  make  no  new  fona? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Wisdom  and  the  Knowledge, 
which  have  never  been  fathomed  bv  the  wisest,  are 
exj)en(kHl,  and  that  the  powe^r  of  Gocf  should  bo  insuf- 
licient  to  find  ibr  the  glorilicd  spirit  a  fonn  fit  for  it  ? 
We  simply  reply  to  the  objection  —  "  With  what  body 
do  tliev  come?" — ''Look  at  the  creative  power  of 
God?" 

Tiie  third  principle  which  St.  Paul  refers  to,  is  the 
})rincij)le  ol'  pn)gress.  Tlie  law  of  the  universe  is  not 
Pharisaism  —  the  law  of  custom  stereotyped,  and  never 
to  be  changed.  Tiie  law  of  Gotl's  universe  is  progress; 
and  just  as  it  was  in  creation  —  tirst  the  lower,  and 
then  the  higher  —  so  it  is  throughout,  progressive  hap- 
])iness,  progressive  knowledge,  ])rogressive  virtue.  St. 
Paul  takes  one  instance  :  "  That  wits  not  iirst  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural."  At  Iirst  we  lead 
a  mere  animal  life  —  the  life  of  instinct;  then,  as  wo 
grow  older,  j)assion  r^uccecds ;  and  after  the  era  of  pas- 
sion our  spirituality  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all  —  qftery 
ind  not  before.  St.  Paul  draws  a  probability  I'rom  this, 
that  what  our  childhood  was  to  our  manliood  —  some- 
thing imprrfert  followed  by  that  which  is  more  periect 
—  so  will  it  hj  hereafter :  our  present  humanity,  with 
all  its  majesty,  is  n  ^tiling  more  than  human  infancy. 
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t^uUy,  St.  Paul  finds  that  all  tliifi  coincides  with  the 
yenniiiipi  ol'  liie  tiuman  h^art.  "  Whori  tins  currujit- 
ible  (iliati  tiavB  put  on  incoiriiptioti,  and  ihia  mortal 
diall  havit  put  on  imniortatity,  tlicn  shall  ha  brought  to 
pBM  the  saying  tlint  is  written.  Dentil  is  swallowed  up 
in  victoiT'"  Tliie  is  the  substtincc  oi'  two  prophecies, 
one  in  laaiah,  llio  otlicr  in  Hosea,  and  csprcssca  the 
yeaminpt  of  the  heui't  lur  iiii mortality.  And  we  may 
obuerve,  that  tliuse  yoaniings  are  in  accoi'dance  witJi 
Dor  own.  No  man,  ni  a  higli  mood,  ever  felt  that  this 
life  was  n-ally  nil.  No  man  ever  looked  on  lilo  and 
w»  stttiiified.  Nu  man  ever  looked  at  the  world,  with- 
out h»|i!iig  tliut  a  time  b  coming  when  that  creation, 
vtiich  itt  now  >;roiining  and  travailing  in  honda^,  shall 
Im  brongiic  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  tiie  Son  of  God. 
Ko  num  ever  looketl  upon  our  lite,  and  felt  that  it  was 
to  tvmain  always  what  it  now  is:  he  could  not,  and 
would  iiut,  beliuve  that  we  are  left  here  till  our  mor< 
talihr  i>redomiiiat«tf,  and  then  tliat  the  grave  is  all. 
Anil  tnis  tW'liiig,  IHt  in  a  much  greater  and  higher 
dii^grx'e,  befonics  prophecy.  Isaiali  says,  "  Death  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  We  find  a  yearning  in 
our  own  hearts  after  immortality,  and  that  not  in  our 
Inwpst,  hut  in  our  highest  moods ;  and  when  we  look 
■nwnd,  instead  of  finding  something  which  damps  our 
mfnTntions,  we  find  the  external  world  corroborating 
tlM-in.  Then  how  shall  we  account  for  the  marvellous 
coincidence?  Shall  we  believe  that  these  two  things 
pnint  to  nothuig?  Shall  we  believe,  and  shsll  we  say, 
that  (iod  our  Fatlier  has  cheated  us  with  a  lie  ?  Therc- 
fiT?  SL  Paul  concludes  Ins  masterly  and  sinking  argu- 
UMnt  thus:  "  Wln-n  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
tikcomiptioii,  and  (his  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, then  altall  he  brought  to  ]ia!!s  thu  saying  that  is 
written,  Death  ia  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

Of  course,  if  there  bo  no  Immortality  and  no  Resur^ 
rvctfon,  it  matters  not  whom  you  injure,  nor  what  you 
do.  If  you  injure  liim  who  has  trusted  you,  of  what 
coujHsiiutni-e  U  it '!  In  n  few  years  all  wilt  be  piLtt  imd 
oirer.     And  if  tliere  be  no  Immortality  and  no  liesur- 
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rection,  it  matters  not  what  you  do  to  yourself,  whether 
you  injure  your  own  soul  or  not.  But  if  there  be  a 
Life  to  come,  then  the  evil  deed  you  did  is  not  ended 
by  its  commission,  but  it  will  still  go  on  and  on.  The 
evil  you  have  done  to  others  will  remain  throughout 
Eternity ;  the  evil  you  have  done  to  your  own  soul  will 
spread ;  as  wlien  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  pond  the 
circles  go  on  widening  and  spreading,  so  will  that  sin 
spread  and  increase  over  the  sea  of  Eternity.  If  there 
be  no  Resurrection,  then  there  are  deeds  of  sacrifice 
which  it  would  be  no  use  to  do ;  but  if  there  be  an 
Immortality  and  a  Resurrection,  then  whatever  good 
you  do  sliall  never  be  left  unrewarded :  the  act  of  pu- 
rity, the  act  of  self-denial,  the  act  of  sacrifice,  will 
ennoble  you,  making  you  holier  and  better.  **  Be  not 
deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  tliat  sliall  he  also  reap ; "  or,  as  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  chapter :  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  Itihot 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  I " 


r 
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1  ComnrniiiSB,  iv  4Q-5S.  — "nowbcit  Ihut  was  not  first  wliicb  it 
spiritiul,  but  that  wbicU  is  a&taral ;  nail  nrurnmrd  tbat  whiuli  ii 
•piribul  —  The  first  mau  ia  of  tba  earth,  eai-tli^  :  tlic  secuiid  iiina 
i»  the  Loril  from  heaveo.  —  As  is  the  earthy,  such  nro  lli«j  hIhi 
tlut  n«  eirthj  :  kod  nn  is  the  heavenlj,  autih  ai'e  they  itlso  thM  uro 
bMimly.  —  And  w  wc  hnvo  bortiQ  ib<j  ima^  of  the  enTtJij,  we 
•hall  also  bcu-  the  tiDogo  uf  the  huivcnl;.  —  Nuw  thin  I  soy,  brclh- 
rcc.  that  Qcsh  aad  blixvl  ciwiiot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  neither 
ibth  corruption  Jnhrrit  incorraptian.  —  Behold,  I  shew  jou  a  myn- 
Mr;r;  We  ahall  not  aU  aleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  —  In  a 
moooal.in  the  twinkling  of  an  cje,  at  the  ixsC  trump:  tur  tlie 
trniapet  aliiili  auand.  and  the  dead  ahalt  tie  raised  iacortuiitible, 
MoS  we  iball  he  ohauged.  —  Fur  ibis  corru|)tib1e  must  pot  on  incor- 
nptioB,  aod  tbii  toortal  must  put  on  immortality.  —  Bo  when  thia 
•otraptible  shall  have  put,oa  iucorrupliun,  and  this  mortal  shall 
lw>e  pat  on  inunortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  puss  the  saying 
tkat  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  <n  victury.  —  U  dmih,  whera 
ia  thy  stingT  (J  graye,  where  is  thy  liclory  !  — The  sting  of  dcAth 
ia  sin;  aod  the  itrenglb  or  rin  is  the  law.  —  But  tbanki  be  to  Qod, 
wluok  gireth  oi  the  -viotory  through  our  Lord  Jesua  ChrisL  — 
Tbmrfbre,  my  beloved  brttbren,  be  ye  sCeadlkst,  unmoTable,  always 
•bounding  in  the  work  of  the  Loi\t,  foraeinuch  as  ye  know  that 
jotnr  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

TOK  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corintliians,  wliicli  has  so  often  fallen  on  our  ears  like 
inu^  in  the  night  amidst  funi-'real  Llackiiess,  is  tilled 
wiiii  axgiiments,  presoinplivu  and  tlircct,  which  tend  to 
make  Immortalitj  credible :  and  among^tt  others  St. 
I'aul  uaes  the  aniUoji^T  of  tlio  harvest,  and  argues  from 
it  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv :  '^  It  is  sown  a  natural 
boilv ;  it  ia  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

Now  many  an  objector,  on  hearing  thia  saying,  might 
(dausiblv  ask,  Why  this  delay  ?  why  should  not  God 
create  tJie  perfect  spiritual  life  at  oiico  ?  St.  Paul  an- 
ticipates Uiis,  and  in  answer  applies  a  geneml  law  of  tho 
nnircne  to  tliu  case  Ix'fore  hiin.  Such  an  imuiediala 
life  of  spiritual  glory  would  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  j 
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order  in  God's  creation,  for  the  Law  of  that  order  is 
this:  ^"^  Ilowbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual.'' 

Thus  we  have  here  a  general  principle  adduced  for  a 
8[)ecial  j)uri)ose,  which  principle  is  yet  not  confined  by 
St.  Paul  to  this  special  case,  but  is  felt  by  him  to  be  one 
of  univci*sal  M})[)lication.  For  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
this  philoso])hical  Apostle,  that  he  connects  Gliristianitjr 
with  God's  universe.  In  the  Atonement,  in  the  Re- 
surrection, lie  sees  no  strange  isolated  facts,  but  the 
Truths  which  are  found  everywhere  in  various  forms. 
And  just  as  a  naturalist  would  refer  any  particular  spe- 
cies to  some  great  type,  so  he  finds  at  once  the  place  for 
any  Christian  doctrine  under  some  great  and  general 
Law.  Til  is  ])rinci])le,  that  the  natural  precedes  tlie 
spiritual,  it  will  be  our  business  to  trace  to-day. 

We  will  consider  iirst,  then,  The  universality  of  this 
Law.     And, 

Secondly,  The  spiritual  instances  given  of  it. 

L  Its  universality  is  disclosed  in  the  order  of  Cre- 
ation. No  ingenuity  cm  reconcile  the  formal  statements 
resj)ecting  the  creation  made  by  Moses  with  those  made 
by  modern  science.  'I'he  story  of  the  Crefxtion  as  told 
bv  Moses  is  one  t]iin<^,  as  told  by  men  of  science  it  is 
another  thinjj:  alto^etlier.  For  the  Bible  is  not  a  scien- 
tific  work  ;  it  does  not  deal  with  hypotheses,  nor  with 
formal  facts  which  are  of  time,  and  must  nesessarily 
vary,  but  it  declares  Eternal  vrincijjlcs.  It  is  not  a 
revelation  of  the  truths  ot  Geologj'  or  Astronomy,  but 
it  is  a  revelation  of  the  Character  of  God  to  us.  And 
yet  the  spiritual  principles  declared  by  Moses  are  pre- 
cisely those  revealed  by  science.  The  iirst  chapter  of 
(lenesis  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  that  light  and  darkness,  were  all  created  by 
One  and  the  same  God.  Modern  science,  dav  bv  day, 
reveals  more  clearly  the  unity  of  desiixn  that  nervades 
creation.  Again,  in  Moses'  account  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  tlian  tlie  principle  of  gradation  on  which  ho 
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tellfl  us  Uie  aniverse  arose.  And  tliis  is  conlii'med  at 
9rvry  stup  by  science.  Tu  this  the  aciumutated  strata 
Inar  their  witness,  to  this  the  organic  remsiiiis  testify 
coiitjiiuiilly.  Not  that  first  which  is  highest,  but  that 
which  is  lowest:  l<'u-st,  the  (brmless  earth,  then  the 
green  herh  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  upraised  moun- 
tains, then  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  existence,  then 
the  highest  types,  then  iniin,  the  last  and  noblest.  And 
tlicn,  |>erha|M,  an  age  to  come  when  all  shall  be  swept 
away,  to  aiiike  room  for  a  liighcr  nnd  nobler  race  of  be- 
ines.  For  "  that  in  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
wlucli  is  natural." 

Again  tlie  universality  of  tliis  law  is  seen  in  tlie  pro- 
gms  of  tho  Jewish  nation. 

Vi'o  take  it  as  an  instance  of  this  Law  among  na- 
tion*, because  the  Jews  were  confesseJiy  the  most 
sntnttud  of  mankind.  So  vwtt  is  tlie  interval  between 
tAemaiid  all  otiiers,  that  ihe  collected  works  which,  in 
a>enkiii($  uf  another  j>eople,  wouhl  l>e  called  a  national 
liieratarcs  ai-e  of  them  called  an  inspired  Bible.  The 
Scriptorca  stand  separate  from  all  other  books,  unap- 
|iroxcliabla  in  tliuir  spirituality.  Marvellous,  too,  was 
til*  cocobinution  in  lliein  of  the  Asiatic  veneration  —  of 
raligiaua  awe  and  contemplation  —  with  the  stern  moral 
Muiie  which  belongs  to  the  more  northern  nadons, 
Vou  will  find  among  Huidoos  a  sense  uf  the  invisible 
as  urong,  and  among  the  German  family  of  nations  an 
integrity  aa  severe,  but  nowhere  will  you  find  the  two 
so  united  as  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 

And  now  having  considered  wiiat  the  Jews  attained 
tu,  remembL-r  wliiil  they  i-ose  from  —  recollect  their 
origin.  They  were  a  nation  of  slave.s.  Originally,  too, 
of  a  stock  more  than  commonly  rude,  hard,  and  rujnieil, 
thuy  iiecaniu  in  £^pt  and  in  Palestine  sensual,  laolar 
Iroua,  and  money-loving.  Ho  history  surpasses  in  liot^ 
mr  the  cruelty  uf  tJie  wars  of  Cuniiun.  Noni'  tells  such 
a  ule  of  olwtinacy,  of  gross  indulgence,  of  minds  uppa- 
renlly  incujuible  of  receiving  spiritual  principles.  \  ou 
ani  reminded  of  one  of  those  trees,  whose  exposed  i-oota 
•ni  aoen  (gnarled  and  twisted,  harrl  aa  iron,  moro  Uks 
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rock  than  wood,  and  yet.  whose  foliage  above  is  rich 
and  noble :  below  extends  the  basis  of  the  coarse  and 
natural,  above  are  manifested  the  beautiftd  and  spir- 
itual. 

And  this  was  not  concealed  from  the  Jews.  Their 
prophets  unvaryingly  proclaimed  the  national  character, 
and  described  them  as  the  "  most  stiflP-necked  of  peo- 
ple." They  were  taught  to  say  at  one  of  their  feasts : 
"  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father."  They 
were  reminded,  ''  Look  to  the  rock  from  whence  you 
were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  you 
were  digged.''  For  through  many  progressive  stages 
was  the  great  work  of  their  elevation  wrought ;  by  slow 
gnidations  did  this  nation  of  slaves  rise  into  being  a 
spiritual  people.  ''  That  was  not  first  which  was  spir- 
itual, but  that  which  was  natural." 

The  univci^ality  of  this  law  is  shoAvn  again  in  the 
pi'ogrcss  of  tlie  human  race. 

'*  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the 
last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirity  ''  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy :  the  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven."  Nothing  is  more  common  than  elabo- 
rate delineations  of  the  perfect  state  of  the  first  man. 
If  we  trust  such  descriptions,  Eden  was  perfect  heaven, 
and  Adam  was  furnished  with  all  knowledge  intuitively, 
and  adorned  witli  every  gi'ace.  But  when  we  get 
away  from  poetry  and  picture-painting,  we  find  that 
men  have  drawn  largely  from  their  imaginations  with- 
out the  warrant  of  one  syllable  of  Scripture  to  corrob- 
orate the  truth  of  the  coloring.  St.  Paul  says  Adam 
was  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  ; ''  and  again,  he  calls  him 
"  a  living  soul."  Now  recollect  what  soul  (V'^'Z'J) 
meant.  The  adjective  corresponding  to  this  substan- 
tive is  used  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  is  translated  natural : 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit 
of  God."  The  natural  man  is  therefore  a  man  with  a 
soul,  the  spiritual  man  is  the  man  with  a  spirit.  Adam 
was  therefore  "a  living  soul,"  that  is,  a  natural  man  — 
a  man  with  intelligence,  percept i(jn,  and  a  moral  sense, 
with  power  to  form  a  society  and  to  subdue  Nature  to 
himself.    He  was  that,  and  that  only. 
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_  The  Fall,  then,  was  only  a  necessary  conaeque 
a  state  of  mere  nalni'e.  It  was  ».  step  downwards  fronil 
innoconcf,  but  also  it  was  a  step  onwards  —  a  g'^akfT 
Bt«p  in  hiiinan  progress.  It  maue  goudness  possibleflfl 
for  to  know  the  uvij,  and  to  conquer  it  and  cliooae  tlwl 
g(.iorl,  is  far  nubler  than  a  statu  wbit'b  unly  consists  tAfI 
otir  ignorance  of  botli.  Until  tbe  me\>  of  nature  bul 
been  passed,  the  step  of  spirituality  rannot  be  made.  I 
'*  That  was  not  lit^t  which  was  spiritual,  but  that  which 
mvs  nntitral. 

Thus  did  the  Race  begin  to  aliare  in  the  spiritual  j 
ftiid  among  uianv  nations,  and  by  means  nf  many  men, 
MvaM  tli(!  pni);rt;s!i  of  mankind  evolved ;  but  their  li^rht 
^^u»  loo  scattered,  and  their  isolated  lives  ijnparlcd  little 
life.     So  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Race  wa^J 
the  Birth,  and  Life,  and  Death,  and  risen  Glory  of  Himl 
'Who  was  made   "  a  quickening  Spirit."     Then  it  wm^ 
t.hRt  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  was  bom,  who  was  the 
bliMSnming  of  our  Humanity :  dititiring  from  tlie  race 
that  had  gimo  before,  as  the  dower  dilti;ra  from  tlie  wood 
On    which  it   grows:  of  the   same  nature,  and  yet  of  _ 
Another,  more  delicate,  and  more  etliercal.     The  uaturalJ 
xnnn   had  (laascd,  the  spiritual  Man  was  come.     Tlwl 
■pirilLial  Man,  whose  prerogative  it  was,  not  as  the  first  I 
^^dam,  to  live  in  Eden  for  himself,  but  as  the  second  1 
.A.ilAin,  to  die  on  Calvary  for  otliers;  not  as  the  Hrafcl 
.Atliun,  In  tML-coive  happiness ;  but  an  tbe  second  Adaut}^! 
Cci  confer  life.     It  was  no  longer  the  natural  uian,  bail 
tlit!  (luickemng  Spirit,  that  repiisented  the  race  to  God.  \ 
I'hv  natural  had  risen  Into  the  spiritual.     The  tirst  man  1 
'^^■'Bs  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lordl 
*V~tim  Hraven. 

II.  The  Spiritual  Instances  of  this  Law. 
_     The  law  which  is  ti»und  to  be  true  of  Nations  and  (f  I 
g  Itacu,  is  generally  truo  of  persons  also ;  thongh  in  T 
rticulars  its  intluenco  may  be  muditied  by  individuals 
X>**culS!iritiwi.     Generally,  then,  this  law  is  true  of  ns  a 

tfXL 

And,  llrst,  our  natuiul  atfeetiuj  is  precede  uui' spiritual.  J 
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TJiero  arc  two  tables  of  Commandments :  **  Thoa 
slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  and  there  are  two  orders  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other.  In  the  order  of  im- 
portance the  love  of  God  is  first ;  in  the  order  of  time 
the  love  of  man  precedes,  that  is,  we  begin  by  loving 
Man.  we  do  not  begin  by  loving  God.  Let  us  trace  this 
principle  furtlier.  Love  to  Man  also  begins  lower  down. 
We  do  not  love  our  neighbors  iii-st ;  we  do  not  all  at 
once  embrace  the  Race  in  oiu*  affection  ;  we  ascend  from 
a  lower  point.  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neiglibor  as  thy- 
self "  —  the  Table  given  on  Shiai  does  not  say  Uioi  :  it 
only  specifies  one  kind  of  love  —  the  love  of  children  to 
parents.  There  are  no  rules  given  there  of  friendship, 
of  patriotism,  or  of  universal  philanthropy;  for  in  the 
Fifth  Connnandment  they  all  lie  as  the  ftiture  oak-tree 
lies  in  the  acorn  :  the  root  of  all  the  other  developments 
of  love,  is  love  and  honor  unto  parents.  That  injunc- 
tion laid  the  Ibundation  deep  and  broad.  For  life  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  relations :  "  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man."  Ilarelv,  when  the  mother  has  been  all  that 
woman  should  be,  and  the  father  has  been  true  to  the 
protecting  and  guiding,  the  tender  and  strong  instincts 
of  his  manhood,  does  tlie  child  turn  out  unnatural.  But 
where  there  has  been  a  want  of  these  things,  where  any 
one  part  of  the  boy's  nature  has  remained  uncultivated, 
there  the  subsequent  relationships  will  be  ill  sustained. 
For  the  friend,  the  husband,  the  citizen  are  formed  at 
the  domestic  hearth. 

Tliere  is  yet  one  step  further :  out  of  human  love 
grows  love  to  God.  A  miserable  and  sad  mistake  is 
otlen  made  in  opposition  to  this  fact.  There  are  men 
and  women  of  cold  and  palsied  affections,  who  timik  of 
giving  to  God  the  love  which  has  become  cold  to  men. 
Settle  it  in  your  minds,  God  does  not  work  so.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Christianity  makes  the  sublime  demand 
on  believers,  "  If  a  man  hate  not  father  and  mother, 
wife  and  children,  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple ;  "  but  before  that  was  said,  it  had  demanded 
tliat  we  should  "  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,"  that 
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Wb  rfiotdd  **  honor  our  father  and  motlicr."  And  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  yon  will  never  attain  to  tliat  state 
rf  love  to  God,  which  can  sacrifice  the  dearest  affbctions 
mther  than  do  wrong,  nntil  you  have  cultivated  tliem  to 
the  highest  possible  degree.  For  it  is  only  by  being 
true  to  all  the  lower  forms  of  love,  that  we  learn  at  last 
that  Sdoli^  to  the  highest  love,  which  cau  sacrifice  them 
■11  rather  than  violate  its  sacredness. 

Agwn,  there  is  another  mistake  made  by  those  who 
demand  the  love  of  God  trom  a  child.  The  time  dnos 
come  to  every  child,  as  it  came  to  the  Childhood  of 
Christ,  when  the  love  of  the  earthly  parent  is  felt  to  be 
second  to  tlie  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ;  but  thi»  is 
not  the  Jirtt,  "  for  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
tlut  which  is  natural,"  It  is  true,  there  have  been 
cases  where  children  have  given  striking  proof  of  love  to 
Qod,  but  these,  even  to  a  proverb,  the  young,  because 
Lthey  are  precocious,  unnatural,  fui'ced  ;  and  God  never 
'itrccs  character. 

For  a  time  the  father  represents  God,  —  is  in  the  placo 
■•f  God  to  the  child.     He  is  to  traiJi  the  affections  which 
■  ■Aerwards  shall  be  given  to  God ;  and  the  brother  those 
Vhich  shall  exijand  nercatYer  for  Christ,     Like  the  trellia 
uad  which  the  tendrils  clasp  till  they  are  fit  to  tran9- 
int,  so  are  the  powers  of  love  within  the  child  sup- 
led  and  strengthened  as  he  leans  upon  his  father,  till 
y  are  mature  enough  to  stand  alone  for  God.     And 
n  cannot  reverse  this,  without  great  peril  to  the  child's 
qnritoal  nature-     You  cannot  furce  love  to  God.     By 
a  outrageous  leaps,  but  by  slow  walking,  is  the  spiritual 
rT«  nauied. 

-  l<astly :  The  Moral  precedes  the  Spiritual, 
'  Let  119  remember  once  more  the  delinition  we  have 
II  to  tho  word  "  soul,"  —  the  moral  and  intellectual 
■  belonging  to  the  man.  Aud  then  let  us  take 
_  IMtle's  own  words,  "  The  first  man  Adani  was 
k  firing  soul,  llie  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken- 
__^nirit."  And  this  is  true  of  all,  for  the  history  of 
Ae  Jewiah  race,  of  the  Human  race,  is  rejtealed  in  thu 
Iwtoiy  ut  every  individual.     There  is  a  time  when  the 
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Adnm  is  formed  within  us^  when  the  Clirist  begins  to 
bo  fonned,  wlicn  we  feel  within  us  the  sense  of  **  Christ 
hi  us,  the  ho])o  of  gloiy,**  when  tlie  "  Uving  soul,"  as 
ruler  of  the  man,  gives  place  to  the  "  quickening  spirit." 
Ever  it  is  true  that  the  animal,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  precede  tlie  spiritual  life. 

lUit  tliere  are  two  stiges  through  which  we  pass: 
through  Tein])tati()n,  and  through  Sorrow, 

1.  It  was  through  temptation  that  the  fii*8t  Adam  fell 
irom  a  state  of  nature.  It  was  thix)ugh  temptation,  too, 
that  the  second  Adam  redeemed  Humanity  into  a  state 
of  grace.  To  the  first  Adam  tliis  world  was  as  a  gar* 
den  is  to  a  child,  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
taste  and  enjoy.  Duty  came  with  its  infinite  demands: 
it  came  into  collision  with  the  finite  ap|)etites,  and  he 
fell.  The  first  state  is  simply  that  of  untempted  inno- 
cence. In  the  temptation  oi  the  second  Adam  infinity 
Duty  consecrated  certain  principles  of  action  without 
reference  to  consequences:  ''Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone :  "  "  Tliou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God  ;  ■'  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
llim  only  shalt  thou  serve."  We  pass  into  the  spiritual 
state  when  we  fall.  It  is  not  beKer  to  do  right :  you 
must  do  right.  It  is  not  merely  worse  for  you  to  do 
wrong  —  the  law  is.  Thou  shalt  not ! 

2.  Through  Sorrow.  Note  here  the  difference  be- 
tween Adam  and  Christ.  Adain's  was  a  state  of  satis- 
lied  happiness,  Christ's  was  one  of  noble  asi>iration ; 
His  was  a  Divine  Sorrow,  there  was  a  secret  sadness 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  a  difference 
between  Childhood  and  Age,  between  Christian  and 
nn-Clu'istian  motives.  Out  of  contemj)lations  such  as 
these  we  collect  a  presumption  of  immortaUty. 
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LECTURE    XXXII. 
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(,  svL  1-9.  —  "Now  contemiuB  the  coUeotion  fcr 
^>*iat>,  u  I  hiiT*  fiven  ordeT  to  the  chureliej  of  Gitlntln,  tven  to  in 
3^v.  —  Upun  the  first  da;  uf  tlia  weak  let  everj  ou«  of  ;uu  ]ny  by 
^■iiii  in  uliirc,  lyn  G«l  lislli  ppoBperwl  him,  that  tliere  be  uo  RUllicr- 
■  n^s  »hmi  I  eoioe.  —  Anil  when  I  come,  whanwicvpr  yd  shull  np- 
Vit-nic  by  yuur  Istlvrs,  Iheni  will  I  bcikI  to  bring  jour  libernlily 
vsiito  JiTututlem.  — And  if  it  bi>  meM  tbtit  I  go  alio,  tboy  tbnll  e,a 
"^ith  mp.  —  Kow  I  will  come  unlo  vou,  when  I  sliaJl  piua  through) 
^IjMpdonio :  for  I  ib  p«ra  Ihrough  Mncwlon  In.  —  And  it  may  be  tlint 
X  will  abide,  yen,  and  winter  with  you,  that  ye  mny  bring  me  on  my 
jaiuniey  whith^reoever  I  go.  —  for  I  will  nut  to  you  now  by  the 
"'wiij;  Lm  I  truil  to  tarry  a,  wliiio  willi  you,  if  the  Lord  penult.  — 
fiui  t  will  tAetj  at  EphMiiB  until  Pentecost.  —  For  n  i;rcat  door  and 
-    ^ftiauttial  ia  op«i«il  unto  me,  ftod  then  an  mnny  adtemirie*." 

TiiK  whole  of  tJiia  Epistle  ia  fiapnientaiy  in  ita  t'lili^H 
**=^«*r  ;  it  is  nut  purely  nrrrnmentative,  like  tfast  to  tMH 
*t«»K»,nns,  iioi"  was  it  written  to  meet  any  one  CR-dintH    - 
"•"•^•r,  like  the  Epistlea  to  the  Galatians  and  HeLi-ews ; 
***^t    at  nrose  in  the  settlement  of  a  multitudu  of  ques- 
t»o»it»  whii'h  agitated  the  Corintiiian  Chm-ch.     Tlic  way 
J'*   '*w  liich  St.  Paul,  in  tliis  chapter,  enters  on  new  (jrountl, 
J*    V-^sry  characturistic  of  the  abrupt  style  of  the  Epistle. 
^  "^   wilunn  topic  of  the  Uesurrection  is  closed,  and  now 
■  •'^Vjjecl  of  merely  local  interest  is  introduced.     The 
"^I**>«lle  friven  directions,  in  the   first  four  veraes,  re- 
'l^'^^^tint;  a  certain  charitnble  ciiliection  to  be  made  by 
J-A**       Corinthiaiw,   in    conjunction   with    other   Gentile 

"*■  rchua,  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judiea. 
^^^^V'"t  have  h«ro  «n  illuHtnttion  of  one  peculiar  use  ol 
^*^*^  Jdurtj,  The  event  recorded  here  has  long  since 
^•^^  :  thu  intureat  which  hung  around  it  was  merely 
^**^l  !  the  actura  in  it  have  hven  buried  for  many  ccn- 
.  ***<is  :  the  temporary  distres.t  spoken  of  hero  was  long 
*?*'*^<s  relieved :  even  the  Apostle  himself  hu.*  written 
***?*l»ly  and  oiuirely  ftir  I'ia  own  time.  And  yet  llm 
^'uuU  account  U  as  living,  and  froab,  and  prcgimnl 
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with  instmction  to  us  to-day,  as  it  was  to  the  Corin- 
thians of  that  age.  Reflections  crowd  upon  ns  while 
pondering  on  the  history.  We  understand  something 
of  what  is  meant  by  Inspiration.  We  watch  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  in  the  apostolic  mode  of 
meeting  the  dilemma,  and  we  find  that  that  which  was 
written  for  a  Church  at  Corinth,  contains  lessons  for  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  The  particular  occasion  is  past,  but 
the  principles  and  the  truths  remain. 

To-day,  then,  we  investigate  two  points : 

I.  The  call  for  charity. 
n.  The  principle  of  its  exercise. 

I.  The  call  for  charity. 

We  learn  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  the  occasion 
of  this  collection.  It  sceins  that  the  Jewish  converts  in 
Jerusalem,  being  excommunicated  and  persecuted,  were 
in  great  distress,  and  that  St.  Paul  summoned  the  Gren- 
tile  converts  in  Achaia,  Galatia,  and  at  Rome,  to  alle- 
viate their  difficulties.  Now  observe,  first,  how  all 
distinctions  of  luce  had  melted  away  before  Christian- 
ity. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  collections  had 
been  made  for  Jerusalem.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they 
had  been  sent  by  foreign  Jews  to  keep  up  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  that  is,  money  had  been  contributed  by 
Jews  for  a  Jewish  object.  13ut  here  was  a  Jewish  ob- 
ject supported  by  Gentile  subscriptions.  This  was  a 
new  thing  in  the  world. 

The  hard  lines  of  demarcation  were  fading  away  for 
ever,  the  veil  of  Christ's  Humanity  was  torn  down. 
He  lived  no  longer  as  the  Jew,  He  had  risen  as  the 
Man,  the  Saviour,  not  of  one  people,  but  of  the  worid, 
and  in  Him  all  were  one.  Henceforth  there  was  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  mule  nor  female :  but 
Christ  was  All. 

Observe  again :  Galatia  and  Corinth  were  now  in- 
terested in  the  same  object.  It  was  not  merely  Corinth 
united  to  Jerusalem,  or  Galatia  to  Jerusalem,  but  Je* 


TOHdem,  Corinth,  and  Galatia  were  linked  by  a  aovor 
mon  object  to  each  other.  You  have  seen  a  magnet 
»[ij)lied  to  a  ma»a  of  iron  iiluigs,  and  watched  the  mul- 
tiltule  of  delicate  points  aU  adhering  to  each  other, 
tKrough  tlie  invisible  influence  whicli,  sent  throughout 
them  all,  makes  each  in  its  tiuTi  a  magnet.  To  scat- 
terud  races  and  divided  peoples,  to  separate  castes  and 
ancient  enmities,  Christ  was  the  Magnet  which  united 
alL  His  Spirit  gave  to  all  u  common  interest,  and  that 
is  the  closest  bond  of  union.  As  suggested  here,  the 
difTcrent  parts  of  Christendom  were  made  to  feel  to- 
gether. Benumbed  and  paralyzed  till  then,  tlie  frame 
of  Humanity  was  suddenly  made  to  throb  with  a  com- 
mon  life. 

Now  this  had  been  done  before  in  a  way,  by  other 
ineuis,  which  were  less  sacred.  Two  hitherto  have 
principally  been  employed.  War  and  Trade.  In  earlier 
times  the  dilferent  tribes  of  the  Roman  Republic,  even 
tliose  who  were  opposing  parties  in  the  city,  were  united 
on  the  field  of  battle  j  they  felt  they  were  warring  for 
the  same  cause,  and  they  struck  as  one  man  for  their 
altars  and  tiieir  homes.  Later  in  liistory  we  find  that 
Tnule  united  men  by  mutual  interest.  Wu  will  not 
iojiuv  others,  said  men,  because,  by  so  doing,  wo  shall 
injure  ourselves.  And  on  this  principle,  the  great  gath- 
ering of  the  nations  last  year  was  a  pledge  of  union. 
■It  WBs  a  good  and  great  etibrt  in  its  way,  but  still  It 
■*•■  only  an  appeal  to  self-interest. 

In  D  far  higher,   nobler,  and  liner  way  Christianity 
I  *Uiites,  first,  to  Christ,  and  then,  through  Christ,  eacli 
\  *o   the  otlier.     We   are  bound  up  eatui  in  each,  not 
trough  a  common  hatred,  not  through  a  common  in- 
^»Teit  even,  but  through  a  common  love.     So  it  was 
Uiat  Galatia  and  Corinth  worked  togetlier  for  Jerusa- 
I    •%tn,    ins])ired  witli  a  common    sympathy,    a    common 
'  ^fleo'ioii,  and  tlieretbre  the  Galatians  loved  the  Corin- 
thians, and  the  Corinthians  the  Gulatians. 

Uere,  however,  a  remark  suggests  itself.  This  has 
lot  been  rcalixcd  since,  in  any  degree  adequate  to  ttt 
fiat  prumin;  of  its  youth.     This  binding  togetbor  t 
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• 

Corinth,  Rome,  and  Galatia  —  what  has  there  Veen 
like  it  in  after  ages  ?  One  gleam  of  sunshine,  the 
propliecy  of  a  glorious  noon  to  come,  struck  upon  the 
world,  but  the  promise  of  the  day  was  soon  overclouded. 
So,  also,  there  has  been  nothing  equal  to  the  outpouring 
at  Pentecost ;  nor  has  a  similar  self-forgetfiilness  ever 
clmnicterizcd  tlie  Church  since,  as  in  that  day  when  all 
things  were  common ;  nor  has  anything  like  the  early 
miracles  arisen  since  among  tlio  messengers  of  Christ. 
It  would  seem  as  if  God  gave  at  the  outset,  in  that 
largo  flood  of  Love  poured  upon  the  Church,  a  specimen 
and  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter.  Just  as 
on  the  Transfigm'ation  Mount  we  catch  a  glimpse  oi 
glory,  not  to  be  repeated  or  realized  for  ages,  which  wo 
feel  was  given  to  sustain  a  travailing  world  through 
days  and  years  of  sickness  and  of  suffering. 

Remark  how  in  God's  counsels  sorrow  draws  out 
good.  The  Jewish  Christians  suffered  from  poverty 
and  persecution.  Well :  kindly  feelings  awoke  to  life 
at  Corintli  and  at  Rome :  these  were  the  result  of  the 
misery  at  Jerusalem.  Pain  and  Sorrow  are  mysteries. 
Inexplicable  often  is  it,  in  our  life,  why  we  are  alHicted  ; 
but  sometimes  the  veil  is  drawn  aside,  and  we  see  tho 
reason  clearly.  And  here,  to  tho  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
was  not  all  this  rich  result  of  beauty  and  spiritual  good- 
ness cheaply  ])ur(jhased  ?  Remember,  the  sufferers  at 
Jerusalem  could  not  see  the  meaning  of  their  sorrow. 
They  did  not  know  how  many  a  Greek  and  Roman 
was  weekly  laying  up  his  store :  they  did  not  know 
that  an  A])ostle  was  writing  and  contriving  in  their 
behalf.  They  could  not  see  how  through  their  pain 
Galatia,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome  were  drawn  by  cords 
of  love  together.  They  saw  only  their  own  distress, 
they  felt  only  their  own  forlornness. 

Just  in  the  same  way  we  often  suffer,  and  sec  no  good 
result  from  it.  But,  assuredly,  we  arc  not  suffering  in 
vain  ;  some  lesson  has  been  taught ;  some  sym[)athies 
have  been  aroused ;  some  consolation  has  been  given^ 
That  mysterious  connection  which  links  the  univei'se 
together  has  brought,  or  will  bring,  good  to  others  out 
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r  onr  suffering.  Now  hero  is  a  new  aspect  oF  conso- 
ktion.  That  is  a  common  and  trite  view,  thmigli  (le«p 
Q  its  triitli,  wMth  reminds  U3  that  sufftiring  works  out 
'r  H*  a  weight  of  glory  —  which  tells  how  vur  charac- 
•s  are  peifected  through  suffering.  Tliere  is  a  higher 
vistian  light  to  see  our  pain  in :  it  hiesses  Qlhcra, 
jay  brethren,  it  is  a  high  lesson  to  be  willing  to  sufFor 
for  thit  cause  I  This  is  the  blessedness  of  the  Suffering 
of  Christ ;  it  is  the  Law  of  the  Cress ;  it  is  the  vieaiious 
.^principle  pervading  Lifu,  that  voluntarily,  or  involuntar 
Itfily,  we  mnst  suffer  for  others.  If  othei-s  are  benefited 
Bnrolnntarily  by  our  sufferings,  then  we  do  no  more 
Blian  the  beasts  who  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  uncon- 
nciously,  who  yield  up  their  lives  unwillingly,  and, 
■Hicrefore,  are  not  blest  by  it.  But  if  we  are  willing  to 
^sear  our  woe,  because  we  know  that  good  will  accrue, 
Kre  know  not  how,  or  why,  or  when,  to  others,  then  we 
BuivQ  iodeed  became  partakers  of  Christ's  Spirit,  and 
Deonit  e.  Godhke  lesson.  To  be  willing  to  hear,  in 
Rtfder  to  teach  others!  —  to  lose,  in  order  that  others 
■Bay  "  through  us  nobler  live  "  —  that  is  to  know  some- 
B^ing  of  the  blessedness  He  knew. 
V  Agun,  if  this  distress  came  through  persecutions, 
H9ien  th«re  was  a  signal  fulKlment  of  the  promise.  For 
Dwr«  rektionships  are  represerUcUive  only  ;  they  do  but 
Bbadow  out  realities.  Our  earthly  relationships  typify 
^Ptter  apiritual  ones.  The  father  afler  the  flesh  is  ouen 
^bot  the  one  to  whom  in  life  we  look  with  the  most  filial 
Kvrerence.  There  is  a  Friend  who  stickelii  chwer  than 
Mk  brotJier.  And  so,  in  firm  faith,  we  must  move  through 
^ne,  nothing  daunthig  us.  On  —  onwards  !  Though 
Hhe  path  be  dark,  we  shall  not  be  lefl  lonely  —  none 
BpfernaTe  been. 

B  n.  The  principle  of  the  exercise  of  Charity. 
■  W«  will  consider  this  in  its  manner  and  measure :  — 
B  I.  Systematic  in  manner:  —  It  was  to  bo  on  tlio  first 
■Any  of  the  week,  each  one  was  to  lay  by  in  store  as 
KOod  bad  iirosjieivd  liim.  That  is,  instead  of  wailing 
mfar  one  stirring  apostolic  appeal,   tliey  were  to  niako 
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charity  the  business  of  their  lives.  Week  by  we<4  they 
were  to  build  up  a  sum  for  St.  Paul  to  send  to  Jeruaa- 
lem.  This  contribution  slowly,  systematically  gathered, 
was  to  be  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  of  impulse. 
It  is  possible  tliat  one  burning  speech  of  St.  Paul's 
niitrht  have  elicited  a  larger  sum.  But  St.  Paul  pre- 
I'erred  tlie  efi'ects  of  steady  perseverance  to  those  of 
vehement  emotion.  For  impulse  is  often  mere  luxury, 
1  do  not  say  that  good  impulses  are  not  to  be  acted  on, 
or  that  warm  emotions  are  to  be  cooled :  they  are  given 
to  faeihtate  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  may  cost  very  little.  To  give  largely,  to  strip 
off  a  coat  to  give  to  a  shivering  man,  to  open  your 
pui-se  and  richly  guerdon  a  beggar,  may,  after  all,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  relief  from  importunity,  or  a 
compact  with  conscience,  or  a  compromise  with  lazi* 
ness. 

Now,  on  the  contraiy,  this  systematic  plan  of  St. 
Paul's  costs  something,  and  teacher  something.  It 
teaches,  first,  tlie  habit  of  a  tlioughttul  life ;  it  reminds 
us  continually  that  there  is  something  which  is  owed  to 
God,  and  theroiore  is  not  our  own.  In  this  world  we 
are  recij)ients,  the  pensioners  of  our  Father ;  and  it  is 
well  that,  by  an  outward  system,  we  should  train  our 
inward  spirit  to  the  unforgetful  thought  of  our  debt 
to  Him.  It  is  well  that  we  should  remember  this — not 
to  wake  our  fear  of  His  austerity,  but  to  kindle  our 
gratitude  in  answer  to  His  Love. 

It  teaches,  secondly,  sell-denial.  It  gradually  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  life  of  Christian  economy  ;  not  that 
which  sacrifices  one  pleasure  for  another :  for  this  is  but 
mere  j)rudence  :  but  that  which  abridges  pleasure,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  to  God. 

"1.  The  measure  of  liberality  was,  "  a,s  God  hath  pros- 
j)ered  him.''  Observe,  ISt.  Paul  establishes  a />rm«/yfe 
here,  and  not  a  rule.  He  lays  down  no  lubbinicsd 
maxim  of  one  tenth  or  one  fourth.  He  leaves  tho 
measure  of  each  man's  charity  to  his  own  conscience. 
Ask  thyself,  he  says  to  each,  ^'  How  much  owest  thou 
unto  thy  Lord  ?  '' 
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(    Besides,  a  wide  margm   is  here  left  necessarily  for 
Miiety  of  circuin:iitunceB.     Uod  )iru9pei-s  one  man   in 
fiKtuim  ;  aiiolber  man  in  time  ;  anutiier,  in  talent ;  and 
time,   talents,   pgwer  of  govenimeiit,  knowled^,  keen 
Kirmputii/,  nre  uflen  buttei'  gifla  tliuu  money.     It  is  a 
Ial«u  viuw  which  limits  chanty  to  almsgiving.     "  Silver 
■  and  gold  havi3  I   none,"  siiid  St.  Peter  when  the  lame 
un  aaked  an  alms,  "  but  that  whicli  I  have  I  give  unto 
)e ;  "  and  the  man  was  healed.     So  now,  often  the 
jatmt  uxereise  of  charity  is  where  there  is  nothing 
len,  but  where  the  deserving  are  assisted  to  support 
Iftmsetres.     Often  the  highest  charity  is  siinpJy  to  jmy 
Kfuily  for  all  things  had  or  done  for  you ;  because  to 
iderpay  workman,  and  then  bo  bouutiful,  is  not  char- 
j.     On  tile  other  liHiid,  to  t^ee,  when  by  so  doing  you 
apport  idtciiesa,  is  most  pernicious.     No  evU  prevaihi 
D  inunh,  or  is  so  sheltei'e<l  uiidur  specious  pretexts,  as 
e  support  of  beggars.     Yet  you  cannot  refuse  to  give 
^stree^'alins  if  your  chanty  haji  no  other  channel :  yuu 
old  t«el  tliat  refusal  in  such  a  case  was  a  mere  pre- 
txi  to  SHve  your  money.      But  if  your  wealth  is  wisely 
d  aystvmaticaUy  given,  then  tlie  refusal  of  idle  appeau 
M  no  harm  to  the  heart. 
\  N»W,  tite  tirst  principle   laid  down   by  St.  Paul  will 
bun  whr  the  second  is  not  realt>!ed.     Men  do  not 
s  God  hath  prospered  tliem,  because  they  do  not 
c  sytttcmatically ;  tfiat  is,  they  who  have  most  are 
iot  they  who  give  most,  but  the  reverse.     It  is  a  feet, 
Iw  more  we  have,  tlie  less  we  give.     Search  tliu  annals 
fall  tociedes,  and  you  will  find  that  the  largo  contribu- 
_..i  are  given  by  those  whoso  incomes  ari'  hundrediti 
wl  not  UiouKanfls.      Many  are    the    touching    cases 
9  to  all  clergymen,  where  the  savings  of  a  servant, 
t  goremcaM,  a  workman,  have  more  than  equalled  the 
"  utilicence  of  the  rich.     So,  also,  St.  I'aul's  experience 
m:  The  grace  of  God,  ho  says,  was  "bestowed  ou 
B  clntrehcs  of  ^tuce([onia ;  Imw  that  in  a  great  trial 
P  ■fflieiitHl  the  ubuiidance  of  tiieir  joy  and    their  deep 
ir^  abounded  tinio  tlie  riches  of  their  libcrali^. 
r  l4j  their  power  1  bear  record,  yea,  and  beyond  tH"*' 
''  a  willing  of  thenuelros." 
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The  reason  of  this  straiice  dififerenoe  is,  that  miea 
is  easier  with  little  than  with  much.  The  man  or  dio» 
sands  squanders.  Indulgence  after  indulgence  preaenli 
itself  to  him :  every  impulse  is  satisfied  immediately : 
he  denies  himself  nothing :  he  gives  as  fireel j  when  ne 
is  touched  by  a  tale  of  woe,  as  he  indulges  when  he 
waute  indulgence.  But  his  luxuries  and  his  extra  ex- 
penditure grow  into  necessities,  and  he  then  complaini 
of  his  lar^r  liabilities  and  establishment.  Yet,  withalj 
It  would  be  a  startling  thing  if  well-meaning  persona, 
who  say  they  cannot  give,  were  only  to  compute  hom 
much  annually  is  spent  in  that  mere  waste,  which  dbe 
slightest  self-denial  would  have  spared. 

Now  let  me  appeal  to  those  who  really  wish,  in  flui 
thing,  to  do  right.  It  is  not  my  duty,  from  this  chap- 
ter, to  moke  a  stirring  appeal  to  your  conscience,  bol 
simply  to  assist  with  advice  that  desire  of  libenilitj 
which  is  already  existing,  but  which  exists  without  ex- 
pedients or  plans  of  action.  St.  Paul's  principle  is  the 
only  safe  or  true  one.  Systematize  your  charity.  Save, 
by  surrendering  superfluities  first.  Feel  that  there  it 
a  sacred  fund,  which  will  be  made  less  by  every  unne- 
cessary expense.  Let  us  learn  Christian  Economy 
first.  Next  we  shall,  by  God's  grace,  learn  Christian 
Self-denial.  For  the  Corinthians  gave  not  out  of  theii 
abundance,  but  out  of  their  deep  poverty. 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

'  ^^wwifTBiAM,  ni.  1 0 -  M.  —  "  Now  if  Tiraotheus  come,  see  Ihnt  hi 
^niT  ba  with  j'ou  without  fear  :  for  lie  worketb  Ibc  work  of  Ilie  Lord, 
VjIaIkxId.  —  Lsl  no  man  Iherefora  despiM  Mm;  liul  cunduot  him 
^drtti  lu  peace,  that  ha  may  come  unto  me  :  for  I  look  fur  bim  with 
U«  brethren.  —  As  tonchiiiB  oar  brother  ApoUoH,  1  greatly  desired 
tm  to  come  unto  jou  with  the  brethren  :  but  his  wil!  was  not  at  all 
(0  tome  at  this  lime;  bat  he  will  come  when  im  shnU  ha  to  convenicnl 
tUMk  —  Walch  ;d.  stand  bat  in  the  faith,  quit  jou  like  men,  be 
ttmig.  —  Let  all  your  thinga  be  done  with  charity.  — I  beseech  you. 
hnthren,  (je  know  Ibe  house  of  Etcphaniu,  Ihnt  it  is  the  first-frails 
of  Aehaio,  and  that  they  have  addicted  themselvcrB  (o  the  minialry  of 
tbe  Miata.)  —  That  yo  eabmit  yourselves  unto  such,  and  ta  every 
Me  thM  helpeth  with  ua,  and  laboretb.  —  I  am  gliwl  of  the  coming  of 
8le{dianu  and  Fortunalua  and  Achoiooa  :  for  that  which  was  lacking 
Ml  your  port  they  bare  supplied.  —  For  they  have  refreshed  my 
nirit  and  yours:  therefore  acknowledge  yo  Ibem  that  are  auch. — 
liieehnrchM  of  Aaia  mlutc  ynu.  Aquila  and  Priacilla  siilule  yna 
much  ID  the  Loril,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their  han»e.  —  All  tha 
brethren  greet  you.  Greet  ye  one  anotlicr  with  an  holy  kisB.  —  The 
MlatAtion  of  me  Paul  with  mine  own  hand.  —  If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  let   hioi  be  Anathema  Moran-atLa.  —  The 


To-day  we  close  our  exposition  of  the  First  Epistle 
(o  the  Corinthians  by  gathering  together  the  sululations 
which  are  contained  in  the  conclusion. 

In  going  throngh  this  Epistle,  we  cannot  Tail  to  have 
observed  that  it  is  altogether  fragmentary.  This  was 
the  natural  result  of  its  character,  since  it  was  a  reply 
to  various  questions  arising  out  of  tlie  peculiar  state  of 
tbo  Corinthian  Church,  But  the  conclusion,  as  we 
Bi^^t  expect,  Is  even  more  fragmentary  tlian  the  rest. 
|l  It  u  sirnnly  made  up  of  certain  information  rcspectiug 
1  Su  PauPs  movements,  certain  salutations,  certain  per- 
■anal  inemorial.t,  and  notices  —  and  a  brief  reminder  of 
the  First  Principles  interspersed  throughout  the  forego* 
ing  chapters.     It  will,  therefore,  bo  uoccssaiy  for  us  ittd 
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this  ])Iace  to  connect  them  together  as  well  as  we  can, 
not  ex])ectinor  to  find  any  natural  division  to  facilitate 
the  nitiking  of  a  plan,  or  to  assist  the  memory  in  coin- 
bininrr  this  scattered  Epistle  into  a  whole. 

First,  we  notice  the  information  given  us  respecting 
the  Apostle's  movements.  Now  we  find  him  telhiig  the 
Corinthians  that  he  hoped  to  visit  them,  and  to  winter 
with  them,  but  not  yet,  for  he  was  to  stay  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost.  I  only  mention  this,  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  law  of  the  Apostolic  life.  He  remained 
there,  he  says,  ^^  for  a  great  aoor  and  effectual  is  opened 
unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries."  So  it  was 
not  pleasure,  but  duty,  which  kept  him  there.  Ephesus 
was  his  post,  and  at  Epliesus  he  would  stay.  Moreover, 
the  very  circumstance  which  to  many  would  have  been 
an  inducement  to  depart,  was  with  St.  Paul  a  strong  one 
to  remain :  there  were  "  many  adversaries,"  and  he 
was  there  to  take  his  part  in  danger.  Now  in  order  to 
undei-stand  the  true  martyr-spirit,  let  us  compare  his 
behavior  in  the  nineteenth  chaj)ter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  at  tlic  time  of  the  public  uproar,  and  his  own 
strong  exj)rcssion,  "  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ej)hcsus,"  in  the  lifteenth  chanter 
of  this  Ej)ist]e,  and  we  shall  see  at  once  that  his  iceling 
was:  There  is  danger  —  well,  then,  I  will  stay. 

Secondly,  wo  make  a  remark  res])eeting  salutations 
generally.  This  Epistle  has  many,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  in  that  to  tlie  Romans.  In  both  of  them 
individuals  are  mentioned  by  name.  It  was  no  mere 
general  assurance  of  attachment  he  gave  them,  but  one 
of  his  personal  knowledge  and  affection. 

1.  Remark  that,  with  St.  Paul,  ])ersonal  considera- 
tions were  not  lost  in  general  ])hilanthropy  :  that  be- 
cause he  entertained  regard  ior  the  dmrches,  and  for 
bodies  of  men,  he  did  not  on  this  account  ignore  the 
uidividuals  Composing  them.  It  is  c<njun()n  enough  to 
profess  great  interest  and  zeal  for  Humanity,  whilst 
there  is  indifference  all  tlie  time  about  individual  men. 
It  is  common  enough  to  be  zealous  about  a  cause,  about 
some  scheme  of  social  yood,  and  yet  to  be  careless  ro 
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■pecting  individual  welfere.  But  St.  Paul's  love  was 
from  Christ's  owii  Spirit.  It  was  love  to  tJie  Church 
^neralfy,  and  besides,  it  was  love  to  Aquiln  and  I'ris- 
cilla.  And,  is  not  this,  too,  the  nature  of  God's  Love, 
who  provides  for  tlie  Universe,  and  yet  spends  an  inJin- 
ity  of  care  on  the  fibre  of  a  le^? 

2.  Remark  also  the  value  of  the  courtesies  of  life. 
There  are  many  minds  which  are  indifterent  to  such 
thin^,  and  fancy  themselves  above  them.  It  is  a  nro- 
_  Ibond  n-niark  of  Prescott's,  that  "  liberty  is  depenat-nt 
I  lorms."  Did  not  the  slow,  solemn  clian^  in  the 
EDgtish  constitution,  and  our  freedom  from  violent  sub- 
ninnt,  arise  from  tlio  almost  snperstitioua  way  in 
irhich  precedent  ho-i  been  consulted  in  tlie  manner  of 
'  chan^.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
B'Veiaeinber  is,  that  lore  is  dependent  upon  forms  — 
Fcmirteay  of  etiquette  guards  and  pnitecls  courtesy  of 
heart.  How  many  hearts  have  been  lost  irrecoverably, 
Mid  how  many  averted  eyes  and  cold  looks  have  been 
guned  from  what  seemed  perhaps  but  a  trifling  negli- 
genco  of  forms ! 

Thare  are  ihi-ee  persons  chiefly  in  reference  to  whom 
tlusMj  peraonal  noticea  aru  made  —  Timothy,  ApoUos, 
lad  the  household  of  Stephanas. 

I.  In  the  tenth  verse  —  "  If  Timotheus  come,  see  that 
he  may  be  with  yon  without  fear :  for  he  workctli  the 
work  of  the  Lord  as  I  abio  do  "  —  he  bespeaks  respect 
for  him,  official  respect,  and  personal  consideration.  It 
b  chiedy  on  tliis  personal  consideration  that  I  wish  In 
dvell.  "  Let  him  l>e  without  fear — let  no  man  despise 
him."  Now  consider  tlie  cii'cumstances  in  which  Tim- 
oUnr  was  pla(.-od.  He  was  young  in  yeors,  and  he  was 
■  ncviit  convert  to  Christianity,  He  lived  in  a  day 
I  the  Cliristian  profession  was  despised  and  rwi'su- 
Thcrc  was  much  to  make  him  "  tlSir."  He  — 
ig  teacher  —  was  cumin^  to  a  city  where  gift* 
^itBiduly  and  idulalrously  reverenced,  and  when 


rily  of  i>no 


like  St.  Paid  was  liable  to  bt 


tj^tly,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  gilU  and  i^naafj 
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of  Attic  oratory.  There  muBt,  therefore,  have  lieen 
much  to  make  it  likely  that  he  would  be  despised. 
Think  how,  without  a  friend  like  St.  Paul  to  throw  his 
mantle  over  him,  Timothy's  own  modesty  would  have 
silenced  him,  and  how  nis  young  enthusiasm  might 
have  been  withered  by  ridicule  or  asperity  1 

In  this  light,  St.  Paul's  pleading  is  an  encouragement 
of  goodness  while  yet  in  its  tender  bud.  From  this 
instance  we  are  enabled  to  draw  a  lesson  for  all  ages. 
There  is  a  danger  of  our  paralyzing  young  enthusiasm 
by  coldness,  by  severity,  by  sneers,  by  want  of  sympar 
thy.  There  are  few  periods  in  life  more  critical  than 
tliat  in  which  sensibilities  and  strong  feeling  hemn  to 
develop  themselves  in  young  people.  The  question  is 
about  to  be  decided  whether  what  is  at  present  merely 
romantic  feeling  is  to  become  generous  devotion,  and  to 
end  by  maturing  into  self-denial,  or  whether  it  is  to  re- 
main only  a  sickly  sentiment,  and,  by  reaction,  degen- 
erate into  a  bitter  and  a  sneering  tone.  And  there  are, 
])erliaps,  few  countries  in  which  this  danger  is  so  great, 
and  so  much  to  be  guarded  against,  as  here  in  England. 
Nowhere  is  feeling  met  with  so  little  sympathy  as  here 
—  nowhere  is  enthusiasm  so  much  kept  down  —  no- 
where do  young  persons  learn  so  soon  the  fiushionable 
tone  of  strongly  admiring  nothing  —  wondering  at 
nothing  —  reverencing  nothing  —  and  nowhere  does  a 
young  man  so  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  laughing  at 
Jiis  own  best  and  purest  feelings.  And  this  was  a  con- 
ger which  the  Apostle  Paul  knew  well,  and  could  not 
overlook.  He  foresaw  the  risk  of  ])aralyzing  that  young 
and  beautiftil  enthusiasm  of  Timothy  by  the  party-spirit 
of  Corinth,  by  the  fear  of  the  world's  laugh,  or  by  the 
recoil  with  which  a  young  man,  dreading  to  be  despised, 
hides  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  himself,  and  conse- 

Juently  becomes  hard  and  commoiii)lace.  In  earlier 
ays,  A])ollos  himself  ran  the  same  risk.  He  set  out 
freacliing  all  the  truth  that  he  knew  enthusiastically, 
t  was  very  poor  truth,  lamentably  incomplete,  embrace 
ing  only  John's  baptism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  which 
Jolm  taught.     Had  the  Christians  met  him  with  sneers. 
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had  they  said,  ''This  young  npstart  does  not  preach 
Xho  Gospel,"  there  had   been   either   n  gieat  teacher 
Uiffht«d,  01"  else  a  strong  mind  embittered  into  deliance 
tna  heresy.     But  from  thij  he  was  (ielivered  by  the 
love  and  pmdence  of  Aquila  and  Prlscilla,  who,  we 
Teail,  "  took  liim  unto  them,  and  expounded  nnto  him 
the  way  of  God  more  pci-fectly."     Tticy  mndc  allow- 
ances:  they  did  not   laugh  at  liis  un perfections,   nor 
dump  h»  entbusiasm  :  they  united  him  with  themselves s 
they  strengthened  what  was  weak  —  they  lopjwd  away 
wbat  was  luxuriant :    they  directed  rightly  ivliat  was 
cnei^tic.     Happy  tlie  man  who  has  been  true  to  the 
kJeal  of  his  youth,  and  has  been  strong  enough  to  work 
out  in   real  life  the  plan  which  pleased  his   childish 
tliought  1    Happy  he  who  is  not  asfaamed  of  Ins  first 
enthjisiasm,  but  looks  back  to  it  with  natural  piety,  as 
'  to  the  parent  of  what  he  now  is  !    But  for  one  of  whom 
I  this  is  true  —  how  many  are  tbere  whom  tbe  experience 
I  of  life  haa  soured  ajid  rendered  commonplace  1     How 
I  many,  who  were  once  touched  by  the  sunlight  of  Hope, 
liave  grown  cold,  settled  down  mto  selfishness,  or  have 
I  livrome  mere  domestic  men,  stifled  in  wealth  or  lost  in 
[ilewrurcl 
Almve  all  things,  therefore,  let  us  beware  of  that 
I  cold,  !ini>ercilions  tone,  which  blights  wliat  is  generous, 
and  affects  to  (lisbeheve  all  that  is  disinterested  and  un- 
1  TWWly.     I^t  us  guaitl  against  the  aprit  wqueitr  — 
Lll)a  Hophistopheles  spirit,  which  loves  ami  reverences 

II.  "As  touching  oar  brother  Apniloi,  I  greatly 
^t-siriMJ  him  to  como  unto  you  with  the  bretiu-en: 
"ui  his  will  was  not  at  all  to  come  at  this  time;  but 
jte  will  come  when  ho  shall  have  convenient  time." 
l^Jion  this  I  will  make  two  remarks  : 

3.  The  [wrfcct  absence  of  all  mean  joilousy  in  St. 
'  ^.ul's  mind.  Comiwre  this  passage  with  his  earnest 
f^lwktf  uf  the  party  of  Apollos  in  the  first  chapter.  On 
trading  that,  it  migbt  appear  natural  to  say,  "  Ob,  ho 
t*«nol  b«.'ttr  a  rival  1 "     Bat,  behold,  it  was  teal  for 
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Christ,  and  not  jealonsy  of  Apollos.  With  ApoUoft  he 
felt  only  hearty  fellowsnipy  for  he  greatlyj^  desned  him 
to  come  to  them  with  the  brethren."  These  are  some 
of  the  fine  touches  by  which  we  learn  what  that  sub- 
lime Apostle  was,  and  what*the  grace  of  God  had  made 
him.  Here,  again,  we  see  another  advantage  of  our 
expositoiy  course,  enabling  us  to  trace  and  note  down 
many  delicate  touches  of  character  that  might  others 
wise  easily  be  passed  over. 

2.  Let  us  pause  to  admire  the  Apostle's  earnest  de- 
sire to  make  Apollos  stand  well  with  the  CorinthiaoB. 
A  meaner  spirit,  feeling  that  Apollos  was  a  dan^eroiis 
rival,  would  either  have  left  his  conduct  unexpudned, 
or  would  have  caught  at,  and  been  even  glad  of  the 
suspicion  i*esting  on  him  ;  why  did  he  stay,  away  7  Bat 
St.  Paul  would  leave  no  misunderstanding  to  smoulder. 
He  simply  stated  that  Apollos  had  reasons  for  not 
coming:  '^but  he  will  come."  This  is  magnanimi^ 
and  true  delicacy  of  heart. 

III.  The  house  of  Stephanas :  "  Ye  know  the  house 
of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and 
that  they  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of 
the  saints."  St.  Paul  tells  them  in  the  next  verse,  to 
"  submit  themselves  unto  such  "  —  to  respect  them. 
See,  then,  wliat  Christianity  is  —  Equalitv :  yes,  but 
not  levelling.  God's  universe  is  built  on  subordination : 
so  is  God's  Church.  The  spirit  of  the  world's  liberty 
says,  "  Let  no  man  lord  it  over  you  ;  "  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Gosj)el  liberty  says,  "  Submit  yourselves  one  to 
another."  Observe,  however,  another  thins:  they 
had  addicted  thonselves  to  the  ministry.  Who  had 
called  them  to  it?  No  one,  except  God  by  an  inwud 
fitness.  Yet,  knowhig  this,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Submit 
yourselves."  There  are  certain  things  to  be  done  in 
this  world  which  require  peculiar  instruments  and  pecu- 
liar qualifications.  A  call  from  God  to  do  such  a  work 
is  often  shown  by  a  willingness  to  do  it :  a  readiness  to 
stand  forward  and  take  tlie  lead.  When  this  is  the 
case,  and  such  men  try  to  do  good,  they  are  often  met 
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wiUi  lUnnmeTablo  hindrances.  Tako  as  instances,  How- 
ard afid  Mrs.  Fry,  wlio  encuuntored  nolliing  but  diffl- 
cidtiia;  they  were  thwarted  in  all  they  undertook,  and 
hindered  on  every  side.  ' 

Now,  St.  Paul  says  this  is  wrong ;  you  oiiglit  rather 
to  help  siicli.  Let  thum  take  the  lead — tullow  in 
tlieir  wfUte,  and  do  not  mar  tlie  work  by  any  jiutly 
j«ili>usy.  '*  Subniit  yoursulvcB  rathL'r  unto  sudi,  and 
lo  every  one  that  hcljieth  witJi  us  and  hiborctii."  OU- 
eervc,  then,  it  is  as  much  an  apostolic  duty  to  oliey 
penons  who  have  "  addicted  tliemselves  "  i'roin  inward 
titneM,  as  it  is  to  respect  an  outward  constitutional  mi- 
tbority. 

Lastly,  the  Epistle  concludes  with  the  repetition  of  a 
(few  First  Principles,  As  the  postscript  often  contains 
tlie  gist  or  a  letter  —  the  last  eameat  iliouglit,  the  rc- 
Hult  of  u  strung  effort  at  recolloclion  in  order  to  leave 
nothing  important  unsaid  —  so  we  may  here  expect  to 
find  gathered  to  a  point  Bomo  of  the  essential  priiicj- 
|ili3i  of  Christianity  as  a  paiting  request. 

Accordinfily,  we  find  the  Apostle,  in  the  tliirteenth 
yerse,  saying,  "Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  fiiith,  (jtiit 
you  like  men,  lie  strong;,"  —  by  which  be  enforces  tlic 
aaty  of  Manliness.  In  the  fourteenth  verse,  "  Lat 
ftll  your  thinra  ho  done  witli  charity."  The  Apostle's 
iiicuMUit  eyiiurtation  to  Love,  is  again  prestuu  u|>on 
tlKDi  in  the  most  comprehensive  tnrm.  And  in  iho 
twenty-second  verse,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
JoDS  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atlia."  Hy 
which  the  rule  of  sympathy,  and  tliat  of  Bntijmthy,  is 
)Mniit«d  out.     Respecting  tlie  first  of  these,  I  aduretis 

If  you  think  Christianity  h  feeble,  soft  thing,  ill 
■ulantod  to  cjill  out  the  manlier  features  of  character, 
pwid  livre,  "  Quit  yon  liko  men."  Remei.iber,  too, 
"  Hw  tJiat  rulcth  his  s|>tnt,  ia  grcRtt-r  than  he  thattaktsth 
a  city."  Ho  who  conquers  pnssiun  in  its  mi^bt  is  every 
inch  a  man  I  Kay  what  you  will,  the  Chrintiiui  cun> 
qiM^ror  ie  the  only  one  who  deserve*  tlie  ii 
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LECTURE    XXXIV. 

TuLT  11, 1862. 

S  Ck>Ri)rruiANs,  i.  1  - 14.  —  **  Paul,  aa  apostle  of  Jesus  Chrirt  bj  tfat 
will  of  God,  and  Timothy  our  brother,  unto  the  church  of  God  whioii 
is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  which  arc  in  all  Achaia;  —  Qraoe 
be  to  you  and  peace  fh>m  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jena 
Christ  —  BlotuMxi  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  —  Who  comlbrtetk 
us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  whiok 
are  in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort,  wherewith  we  onrsdres  are  oonw 
forted  of  God.  —  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  oar 
consolation  also  aboundcth  by  Christ  —  And  whether  we  be  afflictedg 
it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  en* 
during  of  the  sumo  sufferings  which  we  also  suffer :  or  whether  wm 
be  comforted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation.  —  And  oar 
hope  of  you  is  steadfast,  knowing,  that  as  ye  arc  partakers  of  the  sof* 
fcringfl,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation.  — For  we  would  not, 
brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Ajuft, 
that  wo  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
wo  despaired  even  of  life  :  —  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  ia 
ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  whioh 
raiscth  the  dead  :  —  Who  delivereth  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and 
doth  deliver:  in  whom  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  us;  —  Ye 
also  helping  together  by  prayer  for  us,  that  for  the^  gift  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  means  of  many  persons,  thanks  may  be  g^Tea  bf 
many  on  our  behalf.  —  For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimoggr  A 
our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  couTersa- 
tion  in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward.  —  For  we 
write  none  other  things  unto  you,  than  what  ye  read  or  acknowledge; 
and  I  trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  even  to  the  end;  —  As  also  ye 
have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we  are  your  rejoicing,  eTen  aa 
ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  character  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  C!orin- 
thians  (lifters  considerably  from  that  of  the  First.  In 
the  former  Epistle,  a  variety  of  separate  questions  are 
discussed ;  some  relating  to  doctrine  —  for  example,  the 
Resurrection :  others  to  moral  conduct,  as  concerning 
the  incestuous  Corinthian ;  others  respecting  ceremo- 
nies ;  others  of  casuistry,  as  the  eatinjg  of  meats  offisred 
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to  idols ;  and  others  regni-ding  oi-der  in  the  Church,  us, 
for  example,  the  investigation  of  the  value  of  spiritual 
pfts.  To  all  these  St.  Paul  replies,  bv  referring  each 
ptirticnlar  qnestiun  hack  to  some  hr6ad  principle  of 
Ciiristianity, 

Hut  in  the  second  E|)iBtle  a  more  personal  tone  ia 
observable.  It  seems  tliat  certain  charges  had  been 
alleged  ajpinst  him,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  and  uncompromising  way  in  wliicli  he  had  blamed 
Uieir  divisions  and  their  sectarian  spirit ;  and  nuw,  in- 
stead of  being  blamed  by  one  jiarty,  he  found  himself 
•cpnsed  by  all.  They  had  charjied  him  with  harshness 
tu  the  incestuous  person,  with  fickleness,  witli  arrogance 
in  hit  ministiy ;  they  said  he  had  assumed  a  tone  of  au- 
thority which  ill  beeama  him,  and  which  was  not  con- 
ufllent  with  the  insignificance  of  his  pei^onat  appearance. 
Accordingly,  we  notice  that  a  very  pecuhar  tone  pervades 
thi^  Epistle.  It  is  tlie  language  of  injurud,  and  yet 
moMtoifcctionate,  expostulation.  Onebyone  he  refiites 
all  the  charges ;  one  by  one  he  calmly  sets  tliem  aside ; 
■nil  yet  you  cannot  read  thu  Epistle  without  perceiving 
tlut,  with  all  the  firm  manliness  of  bis  chai-Bcter,  he 
bad  iKcn  wounded  to  the  very  quick.  But  not  one 
word  of  resenlmont  fells  from  his  pen,  only  once  or 
lwi<-c  sentences  of  affectionate  bitterness,  as,  for  exam- 
ple :  •'  For  *liat  is  it  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other 
chorches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not  burden- 
aooM!  to  you  ?  forgive  roe  this  wrong." 

Onr  esposition  to-day  will  embrace  the  first  fourteen 
TvnM ;  and  these  divide  themselves  generally  into  two  . 
ml{j«cts  of  consideration. 

I.  The  consolations  of  Affliction. 
II.  The  testimony  of  Conscience. 

I.  Now  the  very  terms  of  this  division  show  the  pei^ 
tonal  t>me  of  the  Epistle.  His  own  alHictions,  his  own 
conKciencc  —  thcsti  are  the  aubjeet!*.  We  shall  see  the 
difTcnioco  we  siioke  of  by  cumparing  these  versiw  with 
llu)  foortb,  fifth,  and  nixth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
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die  First  Epistle.  There  he  thanks  God  for  (A^  grace, 
tlinr  gift<^,  the  testimony  of  Christ  in  them  ;  while  here 
we  evidently  feel  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  himself  smart- 
ing under  the  sense  of  injustice  and  misconception  -^ 
the  want  of  fair  treatment  and  of  sympathy.  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  he  turns  to  tlie  consolations  ot 
Surtering,  and  what  Suifering  means.  It  is  the  great 
question  of  thoughtful  spirits,  not  merely,  How  can 
affliction  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  ?  —  but,  rather, 
Why  is  it?  what  doe.^  it  mean?  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  wonilrous  J5ook  of  Job :  from  this  are  born  the 
first  earnest  questionings  of  religion  in  all  hearts,  and 
in  all  ages.     The  Apostle  then  represents  Affliction— 

1.  As  a  school  of  comfort,  v.  4,  o. 

2.  As  a  school  of  assurance,  v.  10. 

3.  And  as  a  school  of  sympathy,  v.  4. 

1.  As  a  school  of  comfort. 

AHli(ti(m  and  comfort  —  a  remarkable  connection  of 
two  nj>parent  opposites,  and  yet  how  indissoluble  1  For 
heavenly  comfort  —  heavenly,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  eartlily  gladness  and  earthly  ha])piness  —  is  in- 
separable from  sutJering.  It  was  so  in  the  Life  of 
Christ  ;  it  was  inunediately  after  the  tL'm])tiition  that 
angels  came  and  ministered  to  Ilim  :  it  was  in  His 
agony  that  the  angel  appeaixjd  from  heaven  strengthen- 
ing Him:  it  was  in  the  i)reparation  for  the  Cross  that 
the  Voice  was  heard,  *'  I  have  both  glorilied  it,  and  will 
gloriiy  it  again;''  and  it  was  on  the  Cross  that  the 
deptli  of  Human  loneliness,  and  the  exceeding  bitter 
crv,  were  clianged  for  tlie  trustful  c.ihn  of  a  S|)irit  ful- 
filled with  His  Father's  love  :  *'  Father,  into  ihy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit.''  And  as  in  His  liie,  so  it  is  in 
ours,  tliese  two  are  never  separated,  for  the  first  earnest 
questions  of  j)ersonal  and  <leep  religicni  are  ever  born  out 
of  personal  suH'ering.  As  if  (iod  had  said:  *Mn  the 
sunshine  thou  canst  not  see  Ale;  luit  when  the  sun  is 
wlthdmwn  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  a}>pe:ir."  As  with 
Job  :  ''Not  in  prosperity,  but  in  the  wliirlwind  will  1 
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answor  thoe  ;  there  thou  ^Imlt  hear  my  Vuico,  and  aea 
my'Konn,  timl  kiioiv  that  thy  Retleymur  livetli." 

i.  A  schotil  of  assumncc. 

There  is  nntliing  so  hai-d  to  fijvco  upon  the  soul  as 
lih!  conviction  thiit  lit'i'  is  n  real,  earnest,  awful  thing, 
Oiilysoe  tlio  huttiirHy-hle  of  plL^a-inte  nn;ii  und  woiiivn 
are  living  day  by  day,  hour  by  hoai',  Jiiltiug  from  ono 
ciijoyntujit  to  another ;  Uviiig,  working,  sponding,  and 
cidiitiutiag  tht^imelvoa  fiu*  notliing  elsu  but  tho  seen,  and 
toin[>orBl.  iuid  um'eal.  And  j'et  thvae  are  undying 
souls,  with  feeliuf^  and  facultitis  wltich  deatli  i.'auiiot 
rob  Uii-maf ;  tlicirdiimcoswii'tly  passing,  and  no  second 
chiince  fordVerl  Now  pain  and  son-ow  force  upon  the 
si>irit  the  feeling  of  roality. 

And  again  :  nothing  is  liarder  tlian  to  believe  in  God. 
Til  do  just  tliis  —  simply  to  believe  in  Grod  —  in  the 
history  of  cuuU  individmU  soul,  there  is  nu  paf^e  so  dif- 
ficult to  loam  as  that.  When  you  arc  well,  when 
hours  nru  pleasant  and  friends  abundant,  it  is  an  easy 
tiling  to  spcmiluta  about  God,  to  nrguo  about  the 
Trinity,  to  discuss  the  Atonomcnt,  to  measure  tho 
tuvvmries  of  Existence.  Christian  men  !  when  sorrow 
coinos  speculation  will  not  do.  It  is  liko  casting  the 
lead  from  mere  curiosity,  when  you  hare  a  sound, 
Strang  sliip  in  deep  water.  But  when  she  is  grinding 
<m  the  rocks  1  Oil !  we  .lound  for  God  when  the  soul 
%A  on  the  rocka.  Fur  God  becomos  a  living  God,  a 
itvality,  a  Home,  when  once  we  feci  that  wo  are  lielp- 
Itixa  and  humeless  in  this  world  without  Hiui. 

3.  A  wduwii  of  syiujiathy. 

Thtiru  an!  »i>ine  wlio  arc  Christians,  but  notwitli- 
vtoiiding  Kre  rough,  hard,  and  rude :  you  cannot  go  to 
Ui«n  tor  sympathy.  Vou  cannot  eontide  the  nioro 
ilclicaic  diflit'ulties  of  the  soul  to  them.  Theiw  is  tJtat 
nidt'  health,  which  knoivs  mtt  of  iuHrmities:  theirs  is 
that  liti-oug  sound  sense,  which  ctinnut  see  how  a  doubt 
can  enter  the  epivit.  and  make  it  dark  ;  nay,  cannot 
ondentand  why  there  ^iliould  bt^  a  di>ubt  at  all.     They 

D  nut  suil'erud.     Hut  lendernesx  is  got  by  .luifcriiig, 

|>olb   pbjucal   and   ineutal.     This   was   Christ's  own 
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qoalificatioa  for  sympathy:  ^We  have  not  an  liigh 
priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  oi  out 
infinnkies,  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  at  we 
are."  So  that,  would  t^u  be  a  Bamatms?  would  you 
give  something  beyond  commonplace  oonsdation  to  a 
wounded  spirit  ?  would  you  minister  to  doubt,  to  dia- 
appointed  atfection,  to  we  loneliness  of  life? — tlien 
**  you  must  suffer  being  tempted."  Now,  here  we  lia\*o 
a  very  peculiar  source  of  consolation  in  suffering.  It 
is  tlie  same  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  First  EjHstle, 
when  the  subject  of  the  contribution  for  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem  came  before  us.  Their  suffering  had  tanglit 
many  lessons  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  And  Galatia, 
had  linked  the  Gentile  Churches  together  in  a  common 
cause,  had  unconsciously  drawn  out  sympathy  and  self-  • 
denial,  and  had  kindled  into  a  living  flame  the  apostol- 
ical energies  of  St.  Paul.  So  here :  the  thought  that 
the  Apostle's  suffering  benefited  others,  soothed  him  in 
his  afHictions ;  and  this  is  quite  a  peculiar  consolation  ^> 
one,  too,  which  is  essentially  Christian.  Thus  we  see, 
that  Christianity  is  the  true  philosophy,  afler  all.  Con- 
sider only  how  momlists,  how  the  old  Stoicism  had 
groped  about  in  the  dark  to  solye  the  mystery  of  pain 
and  grief;  telling  you  it  Tmuit  be,  that  it  is  the  common 
lot,  and,  therefore,  to  be  borne ;  that  it  benefits  and 
perfects  you. 

Yes,  uiat  is  true  enough.  Bpt  Christianity  says 
much  more  to  you:  it  says.  Your  suffering  blesses 
others :  it  teaches  you  sympathy ;  it  gives  them  firm- 
ness, and  example,  and  reminds  them  of  their  frailfy. 
How  high  a  truth  I  for  here  is  the  law  of  the  Cross: 
^'Nomandieth  to  himself;"  for  his  pain  and  loss  is 
for  others,  and  unconsciously  to  himself  brings  with  it 
to  others,  joy  and  gain. 

II.  The  testimony  of  conscience. 

Met  by  these  charges  from  his  enemies,  and  oven 
from  his  friends,  the  Apostle  falls  back  on  his  own 
conscience.  Let  us  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
testimony  of  conscience.     He  certainly  does  not  mean 
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&iiltle»sneaa ;  for  lie  says,  **  Of  amners  I  nm  chief." 
And  St.  John,  in  a  miniliu*  Bpirit,  dwlares  that  none 
cui  Uinat  of  faultk-ssne»!i :  "  It  we  say  tluit  wo  have  no 
Kin,  we  deceive  oiiraelvcs."  And  here  St.  I'aul  is  not 
rinniluiig  of  hia  own  persunal  cJmractef,  but  of  his 
mtiii.-ttry  :  uiid,  again,  he  is  not  speuking  of  Uio  hlame- 
lewnesa  of  hia  miniatiy,  but  ot  its  success.  No;  it 
trot  not  &altlcssinws  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  testimony 
rrf'  ronscit^nce,  but  tliis  —  intcgi-ity,  moral  eai-nestneaa 
■It  his  work ;  lie  liad  been  stmightforward  in  his  miiiis- 
trr>  and  liin  worst  enuuiea  could  be  refuted,  if  they 
Mud  tlwt  he  wii,'*  insincere. 

1.  Now'thifl  sincerity  excluded,  first,  all  subtle  ma- 
nunivriuji,  all  india'ct  modes  of  t««;hini;.  The  Corin- 
thi»na  said,  lie  had  caught  ihem  with  guile.  He  said, 
he  liad  not ;  ihuw  had  boeu  no  concealment  of  views, 
iiQ  doctrine  of  rcsorve,  no  Jesuitry,  nor  subtlely  of 
nnsoiiinj;  in  iiU  his  tvnching ;  his  conscience  told  him 
tlut.  \  et  many  would  liavo  thought  this  subtlotr  the 
b«U  mode  of  dealing  with  the  bi^ot^-d  Jews,  and  tho 
inU'i<ute  and  vuraadlu  Givuk  intellect.  St.  Paul  mif(lit 
liavt;  said:  "These  viewa  about  the  Sabbath  will  otiend 
the  Jews;  tlieae  dedai-alions  of  the  Christ  cruoiBetl 
will  be  uupleatant  to  the  Greeks."  InHtead  of  which, 
in  simplicity  and  podly  aineeriiy,  St.  Paid  preached 
the  Croe*.  And  in  this,  let  men  say  what  they  please, 
tbe  Apostle  was  b'uc  to  the  nature  of  men.  One  of 
tiw  kt^eML'At  of  Eastern  diploinatistj  has  left  ifoii  record, 
tlul  subtlety  lliiU  in  India;  tliat  there  uiana'uvring 
jMilIticiaiis  have  ever  been  those  who  were  nuwt  ciiaily 
uotwitted.  For  none  succeed  like  the  straightforward, 
bjtmt,  simple  Englishman,  sailor  or  soldier,  as  long  ai 
bo  14  simple.  Be  sure  tliat  stratghtforwardneiu  is  more 
tliaii  a  iiiiitch  at  last  fur  all  the  involved  windings  of 
tlLTeit.  In  your  diuly  life,  do  what  you  feel  riglit,  say 
Mlint  you  feel  tnie,  and  leave,  witli  faith  and  boldness, 
ibc  coitstcquencea  to  God.  Force  men  to  feel  of  j-ou, 
'*  Yw,  he  liaa  faulu,  but  they  lie  on  tho  sut^co;  ha 
may  bo  tmpotuoas,  hasty,  mistaken,  but  what  ho  saji 
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he  thinks :  there  is  no  arriire  pen^ie^  no  acting  in  hii 
character  with  a  view  to  personal  interests." 

2.  St.  Paul's  sinccritv  excluded  all  teaching  upon 
the  ground  of  mere  authoritj.  It  is  commonly  taught 
that  this  or  that  tnith  is  to  be  believed,  because  an 
inspired  Aiiostle  taught  it.  It  is  often  said,  It  is  in* 
credible,  nevertheless  you  must  believe  it,  becauBO  it 
was  accredited  by  miracles.  But  the  Apostle  never 
taught  on  this  ground.  Nay,  even  Christ  Himself,  in 
all  His  ministry,  did  not  teach  any  doctrine  on  the 
ground  of  authority.  He  simply  sara :  '^  If  I  say  the 
truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe?"  "They  that  are  of 
the  truth,  hear  my  voice : "  "  Wisdom  is  justified  oi 
her  children."  In  the  same  wav  spoke  St.  Paul.  The 
truth  he  had  taught  commended  itself  to  their  con* 
sciences :  and  so,  too,  throughout  all  his  instruction,  he 
says,  ^^  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost."  And  again :  "  We  use  great  plainness  of 
speech." 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  Apostle's  wondrous  power. 
It  was  because  he  had  used  no  adroitness  nor  cn^  nor 
any  threat  of  authority,  but  stood  simply  on  the  Tnith, 
evident,  like  the  sunlight,  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see, 
tliat  thousands,  go  where  he  would,  "  acknowledged  '* 
what  he  tiuight.  There  are  some  men  who  thus  inter* 
prot  us  to  ourselves,  who  make  us  more  really  ourselves, 
from  whose  writings  and  words  we  feel  a  flash  which 
kindles  all  into  light  at  once.  Of  the  words  of  such 
men  we  do  not  say,  "  How  can  that  be  proved  ?"  We 
say,  "  It  is  the  truth  of  God,  and  needs  no  proof.'* 
And  such  is  our  feeling,  as  we  read  the  Woi*d  of  In* 
spiration. 


TO  THE  COBlrrrUIANS. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

Jolt  18,  1862. 

t  CoMHTiiuna,  i.  16-23.  —  "  And  in  this  confiitecoo  I  was  mlndeil  la 
OMUO  UQla  juu  befurc,  tbat  ye  might  EiiLve  a  seuotid  beiiulil;  — Anil 
to  pun  bj  you  intu  Haiwlonin,  nnd  to  cuuio  agAin  oat  uF  MiKwdunin 
unto  joa,  oud  of  you  to  be  bruuKht  an  nij  inj  townrd  Juilno.  — 
Wben  I  tlierefure  wiu  tliiu  nilulio.1,  did  I  xua  lightness  1  or  the 
tUnss  Ihut  I  purpose,  do  1  purpose  aocording  to  tbo  tlcnh,  thiit  with 
OM  there  shoald  be  jet  jcn,  and  nuy  nay?  —  Dut  :ls  Qod  ii  tnte,  oar 
Vord  towanl  yon  nu  not  yea  and  nay.  —  For  tbe  Son  of  Ood,  JcauH 
Cbrial.  who  was  preoohoj  smonji  you  by  us,  evea  by  mo  and  Silrn- 
■HU  Mid  'nroolbolu,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  hini  WM  yen.  — 
Vw  kll  tbe  pramiMaof  Oud  in  him  are  yea,  uid  in  him  Amen,  qbUi 
tlw  gHoTj  of  Odd  by  us.  — Now  he  vhioh  stablinheth  ua  with  yuu  ia 
Chrut,  and  hath  onoIntoJ  ua,  is  a^;  — Who  hath  aliio  avaloJ  ill. 
Mill  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  ia  our  hearts." 

Tbk  whole  tone  of  this  Epistle  is  apologetical  —  it 
ia  defenaivo  thronghotit.  In  other  Epistles,  the  main 
mUect  being  soino  Cliristian  truth  or  truths,  it  is  only 
inctdontally  tlmt  we  ever  leant  an>'thiiig  respectinp  St. 
Paul  himsulf.  But  in  this,  the  main  subject  is  St.  t'anl 
•nd  St.  Paul's  condiiL-t ;  and  yet  from  chapter  to  chajj- 
ter  he  digresses  iirom  Iiis  own  conduet  to  some  grv^t 
|rinciple  which  was  dearer  far  to  him  than  himself.  Of 
oonrse,  generally,  the  value  of  this  Episllc  is  extremely 
jp«at    But  its  spet^ial  value  consists  in  two  things :  — 

1.  It  exhibits  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  may 
defend  himself  when  maligned  or  misrepresented.  No 
'  true  that,  in  the  end,  character  will 
dear  itself:  and  a  popular  phrase  says,  with  some  tnithf 
that  the  character  which  cannot  defend  itself,  is  best  left 
I  witbont  defence.  Yet  this  may  be  pr«ssed  too  far.  An 
tmcoQtradicted  slander  is  believed  readily,  mid  ofWi 
'  r  long  ;  and,  meanwhile,  influence  is  ciippled  ur  lost. 

TDcdvc  what  might  havo  ensued,  had  St,  Paul  not 
t  tbe  slanders  against  his  character  with  denial  at  j 
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once !  For  few  persons  take  the  tronble  to  sift  a  chargb 
which  is  not  denied.  Now,  in  the  exposition  of  this 
Epistle,  our  attention  (inter  alia)  will  be  frequentlj 
directed  to  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  iusjnred 

Apostle  defends  himself. 

2.  This  E})istle  is  valuable  as  pecnliailT  forcing  our 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  humility  of  &t.  Paul.  In 
remembering  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  we  some- 
times forget  that  they  felt,  thought,  and  wrote  as  men 
—  that  the  Holy  Grhost  spoke  through  them,  mixing 
the  Divine  with  the  human  —  that  inspiration  flowed 
through  i*ouscd  human  feelings  and  passions.  Hence 
there  is  a  peculiar  value  in  an  Epistle  whose  main 
character  is  personal. 

The  link  of  connection  between  the  subject  of  last 
Sunday  and  tliat  of  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  verses,  in  which  the  Apostle  maintains 
the  o))cnness  and  straightforwardness  of  his  ministry. 
He  had  concealed  notliing,  he  had  used  no  reserve  or 
duplicity.  Nor  had  ho  taught  truth  to  them  on  the 
mere  ground  of  authority,  but  flw  trutli, —  tliat  which 
was  clear  and  self-evident  when  declaimed  ;  that  which 
they  received  and  acknowledged. 

Next  he  conies  to  a  pai'ticular  defence  against  a 
charge  of  failure  of  promise.  The  charge  agamst  liim 
was  one  of  duplicity  or  double-dealing,  and  this  both 
in  his  public  teaching,  and  also  in  his  personal  inter- 
course. His  defence  on  the  iii*st  count  of  the  charge 
we  have  already  dealt  with.  We  come  to-day  to  the 
charge  as  respects  his  personal  deportment  towards  the 
Corinthians.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  who  would 
teach  plausibly,  meaning  something  else  all  the  while  ; 
all  was  not  said  out  boldly  bv  him.  He  was  a  man 
who  would  make  a  promise  for  a  momentary  purpose, 
and  then  break  it  for  his  own  private  ends.  The  al 
leged  proof  on  which  the  charge  was  founded  was,  that 
he  had  promised  to  come  to  Corinth,  and  he  had  not 
come.  The  A])OStle's  rei)ly  includes  a  general  defence 
against  a  gnieral  charge:  and  a  defence  of  the  par- 
ticolsu*  caoc  of  ap|mrcut  insincerity.     He  admits  the 


fact,  —  lie  had  intended  to  go  to  Corinth :  and  he  had 
Tioi  fulfilled  hia  intention,  lint  he  denies  the  infertnce 
of  triHing  with  hia  word ;  or  that  it  was  with  him, 
**yea  yea" — und  then  with  a  juggler's  duxterity, 
"  nay  nay." 

Tne  broad  ground  on  which  St.  Paul  denies  tho  pos- 
Bihility  of  such  conduct  is,  that  ho  was  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tian. He  could  nw'  do  so,  because  it  would  he  acting 
according  to  tlie  flesh,  that  is,  from  interest,  ambition, 
Worldly  policy,  or  private  passions.  Wheri'as  iie  was 
in  Chri.ft;  and  ChriMt  was  the  Christian's  yea,  the 
Living  Tratli ;  and  the  word  is  but  the  expression  of 
tho  lif«.  Now  what  Christ  was,  the  Christiftu  is,  in 
degree.  "Christ,"  soys  St.  PbuI,  "was  true;  and 
Qou  lias  established  us  in  ChrisL"  Therefore,  fickle- 
a&a,  duplicity,  or  deceit,  is  impossible  to  us. 

Such  IS  the  Apostle's  argument.    Let  us  notice  how, 

,   even  in  apparent  ti-ifleA,  St.  Paul  fell  hack  on  main  prin- 

ciploe ;  "  The  Gospel  goes  into  the  life ;  Christ  is  yea, 

tbenrfombo  ye  truo."     So,  in  another  place  :  "  Lie  not 

'  one  tu  anotlier,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  olT  the  old  man 

I  villi  bisdwds."     He  does  not  toatih  veracity  as  a  sej^ 

e  virtue,  hut  veracJty  as  springing  out  of  Cliristian- 

'  U?f — a  part  of  truth  ;  to  be  veracious  was  simply  the 

remit  of  a  true  life :  the  life  being  true,  the  words  and 

■eotiiitenU  must  be  veiticious. 

I^et  us  also  see  why  "  being  in  Christ "  makes  caprica 

jk)  instAbtlity  impos^ble.     Consider  what  caprice  is  — 

"  itODDiea  from  nut  knowing  one's  own  mind.     A  ticklo- 

minded  aiau*s  inner  being  is  like  an  undisciplined  mob 

I  -i^fint  onw  voico  of  passion,  then  another  is  heard  —  of 

V  intenst,  of  ambition,  or  policy.     "  A  doubte~mindod 

■mat"  says  St.  James,  "  is  unstable  in  all  lus  ways ;  " 

"he  that  wavereth  is  liku  a  wave  of  tlie  sea."     And 

I  we  nod  in  Gcnctis  :  *'  Un«tublo  as  water,  thou  shalt 

t  ejccel."    A  man  who  is  j^overned  by  self,  whose 

[  iemnt  «ro  legion,  "  purposes  according  \o   the  flosli," 

I  bU  yea  is  nay  us  olWn  as  yea.     Now,  what  is  the 

1  uf  Clirist?     What  is  it  to  bo  '•  establish ed  in 

"  auuiuKid  ?  "     It  is  freedom  from  si.'ll',  irum 
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all  selfish  and  personal  wishes.  It  is  to  say,  '*  Not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt :  **  it  is  to  place  the  right  nppep* 
most,  and  not  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  delivered  from  those 
passions  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  to  *'  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  our  right  mind."  Hcnoe  a 
blow  is  struck  at  once  at  the  root  of  instability.  It  is 
as  if  a  ship  tbssed  about  by  a  hundred  gusts  of  whirl- 
wind were  to  feel  suddenly  a  strong  breeze  blowing 
from  one  point,  and  at  once  to  right  and  go  steadily 
before  the  wind. 

A  man  who  is  free  from  the  manifold  motives  of  self- 
will  moves  like  the  sun  —  steady,  majestic,  mth  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  His  course 
can  be  calculated.  Tou  cannot  calculate  the  quarter 
fi^m  whence  the  wind  will  blow  to-morrow,  but  you 
can  calculate  the  precise  moment  when  the  sun  will 
reach  a  particular  point.  Such  is  the  description  of  a 
Christian.  St.  Paul  was  a  Christian ;  therefore  he 
could  not  be  tricky,  or  manoeuvre,  or  do  underhand 
things :  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  his  heart.  Observe, 
too,  that  he  does  not  assert  his  truth  because  of  his 
Apostleship,  but  because  of  his  Christianity ;  —  for  he 
associated    tlie   Corinthians  with  himself — "us  with 

you.'' 

But  we  I  —  we  I  —  how  does  this  describe  us  ?  — 
cliangeful,  vacillating,  many  of  us  tempted  to  subter- 
friges,  unsteadiness,  even  to  insincerity  ?  Well,  it  is  the 
portrait  of  a  Christian ;  and,  so  far  as  it  does  not  de- 
scribe us,  we  are  not  Christians,  we  have  not  the  Spirit 

—  so  far  we  need  that  Spirit  to  redeem  us  from  self. 
For  it  is  redemption  in  Christ  fi^m  self,  and  that  alone, 
which  can  make  us  true. 

Let  us  note  two  things  here,  by  the  way :  — 

1.  Remember  that  the  Apostle  calls  this  trutliiulness 

—  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  —  "  God's  seal "  marking  His 
own,  and  an  "  earnest."     The  true  are  His ;  none  else. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  an  "earnest"  and  a 
"  pledge."     A  "  pledge  "  is  something  different  in  kind, 

E'ven  m  assurance  of  something  else,  as  when  Judah  gave 
8  staff  and  ring  in  pledge  for  a  lamb  which  he  promised 
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•l^o^Jd  be  given  afterwards.  But  an  *^  earnest "  is 
P^i::*t;  of  that  thing  which  is  eventually  to  be  given  ;  as 
"^^v-l^^n  the  grapes  were  brought  from  Canaan,  or  as 
^^^^n  a  purchase  is  made,  and  part  of  the  money  is  paid 
^O'vvn  at  once. 

ow  Baptism  is  a  pledge  of  Heaven  —  "a  sign  and 
/*  The  Spirit  of  Tnith  in  us  is  an  earnest  of 
Hoji.ven,  it  is  Heaven  begun.  Therefore,  it  is  a  foolish 
<lvi^stion  to  ask,  Will  the  true,  pure,  loving,  holy  man 
1>G  slaved  ?  He  is  saved ;  he  has  Heaven :  it  is  m  him 
"^OMr — an  earnest  of  more  hereafter;  God  has  shown 
*^*ixi  the  grapes  of  Canaan ;  God  has  given  him  part  of 
^1*0  inheritance,  all  of  which  is  hereafter  to  be  his  own. 
^2.  The  solemn  character  of  the  relationship  between 
*^ijiisters  and  congregations,  —  ver.  14. 


i 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 

July  25,  1852. 

2  CoRiyniiANS.  i.  28,  21.  —  •*  Moreover  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon 
my  Willi,  that  to  spure  you  1  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.  —  Wot 
for  thai  wo  ]iiivc  duiiiinion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your 
joy;  lnr  by  faith  yi»  stmil.** 

1  C<jRiNTiiiA*Nf»  ii.  1-5.  —  •*  But  [  doterminetl  this  with  myself,  that  1 
would  not  come  a^iin  to  ynu  in  heaviiK*ss  —  For  if  I  make  yoa 
■orry,  who  m  ho  then  timt  niakrth  me  glad,. but  the  same  which  is 
m.ule  mji'vy  by  me  ?  —  And  1  wrote  thin  Hame  unto  you,  lest,  when  I 
canio,  I  sljotill  h:ivc  Si>rro\v  from  tlicm  of  whom  I  ought  to  rejoice; 
having  c«)nfidon«:e  in  you  all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all. — 
For  out  of  mu«;!i  nflliction  and  ani^uish  of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with 
many  tears;  not  tii.it  ye  shouM  lio  ;:rieve«l,  but  that  yc  might  know 
the  love  wiiifh  I  have  inure  abundantly  unto  you.  — Hut  if  any  have 
cause*!  griet',  he  hath  nut  grieved  me,  but  in  ])art :  that  I  may  not 
overcharge  you  all." 

We  have  seen  that  a  tloublu  charge  had  been  alleged 
against  St.  Paul  —  of  (hn)licity  both  as  resj)ectcd  his 
ministry,  and  al^)  as  VLSpuctod  liis  personal  cliaractor. 
The  charge  against  Iiis  [)i'i-s()nal  character  had  been 
biised  on  the  non-liilhhnLMit  of  liis  promise  to  visit 
Corinth :  and  we  found  his  deicnce  was  twofold  :  — 

1.  General  —  resting  on  tlie  moral  impossibiUty  of 
one  in  Christ  bcintr  wilfully  untrue;  and  this  was  our 
subject  last  Sunday. 

2.  Si)ecial  —  and  this  is  our  laisiness  to-day.  This 
part  of  the  defence  extends  I'roni  the  twenty-third  verse 
of  the  lirst  chapter  to  the  iil'ih  verse  of  the  second. 

The  lirst  reason  for  the  non-fullihnent  of  his  promise 
was  one  of  mercy :  "  ^loreover,  I  call  God  for  a  record 
U|)on  my  soul,  that  to  ^^j.art'^  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto 
Corinth."  By''s])are"  the  Apostle  means  —  to  save 
them  from  the  sharp  censure  their  lax  morality  would 
have  necessitated.  They  had  treated  this  great  crime 
which  had  been  committed  amongst  them  as  a  txifle; 


,VY*y  had  even  boasted  of  it  as  a  proof  of  tlieir  Christian 
^*^ny ;  and  had  St.  Paul  gone  to  Corinth  while  they 
^_>Xi  unrepentant,  his  apostolic  dniy  would  have  ro- 
HViuxd  froia  him  severe  animadversion.  Now  it  was  to 
V*are  them  tlib  that  he  clianged  liis  intention.  It  was 
^l"  caprice,  no  fickleness,  it  was  simply  tenderness  to 
■^«rn ;  by  which  we  leani  two  things  respecting  St. 
*  aid's  character. 

1.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  love  to  be  censors  ot 

^^   wa  faults  of  others.     There  are  some  who  ai-e  ever 

^^kftiding  fault ;   a  certain  appearance   of  superiority  ia 

^^■jtbereby  gained,  for  blame  implies  the  power  of  scanning 

^^P&oni  a  height.     There  are  political  faultHnders,  who  la> 

I         aont  over  the  evil  of  the  times,  and  deraagowuos  who 

blame  every  (wwer  that  is.     There  are  ecclesiastical 

&altfinders,  who  can   see   no   good   anywhere  in  tlie 

Chnrch,  they  can  only  expose  abuses.     There  are  social 

Gialtfiaders,  who  are  ever  on  the  watcli  for  error,  wlio 

complain  of  cant  and  shams,  and  who  yet  provide  no 

remedy.     There  are  religious  fiultfinders,  who  lecture 

tJie  poor,  or  form  themselves  into  associations,  in  wliicli 

thvy  rival  the  inquisitors  of  old.     Now  all  this  was  con- 

irary  to  tlie  spirit  of  St.  Paul.     Charity  with  liim  was 

It  a  line  word :  it  was  a  part  of  his  very  being :   ho 

'  that  love  "  which  thinkcth  no  evil,  which  rejoJcctli 

in  ifiiquity,  but  in   the  truth,  which  bearclh,  bc- 

eth,  hopeth  all  things."     It  pained  him  to  inflict  tlio 

eensure  wliich  would  give  pain  to  others :  *'  to  spare  you 

I  came  dot  as  yet  unto  Corinth." 

2.  St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  those  who  love  to  rule ; 
Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith."  He 
1  nothing  withiu  him  of  the  mere  Priest. 

us  draw  a  difference  between  the  priest  and  tlio 
jr.  Both  are  anxious  for  men's  salvation,  but  the 
wishes  to  save  them  by  his  own  official  powui-s 
prerogatives  ;  while  the  minister  wislios  to  help 
to  save  themselves.  Now  see  how  exactly  llua 
expresses  the  distinction  between  these  two  spirits : 
Dinion  over  your  faith :  "  tlicre  is  the  very  apirit 
I  Priost.    "  Helpers  of  your  joy  : "  there  is  tha 
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spirit  of  the  Minister ;  a  desirei  not  to  be  a  ruler,  bnl  t 
helper ;  not  that  he  ahall  hold  men  up,  bat  that  tiMrf 
shall  **  stand." 

This  is  the  great  qnarrd  between  Paganiam  and 
Christianity,  between  Romanism  and  Protestantiflm^ 
between  the  proud  pretensions  of  mere  Churchmannhip 
and  spiritual  Christianitj.  How  are  men  saved  ?  Di- 
rectly through  Christ  ?  or  indirectly  by  Christ  throngfa 
the  priest  ?  —  by  personal  faith  ?  or  by  the  miraenloiia 
instrumentality  of  the  sacraments  ?  W  hat  is  the  Chris- 
tian minister  ?  Is  he  one  whoso  manipulations  and  med- 
dling are  necessary  to  make  faith  and  moral  gcHxlneii 
acceptable,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  spiritual  efficacy? 
or  is  he  simply  one  whose  office  is  to  serve  his  brethrm, 
by  giving  to  them  such  superior  knowledge  as  he  may 
possess,  or  such  superior  influence  as  his  character  may 
command  ?  The  Apostle's  decision  here  is  plain  ;  and 
it  is  marvellous  how  any  can  read  his  writings,  and  sup- 
port the  "  priestly  view." 

But  do  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  priest ; "  as  used  by  the  Church  of  England^  it  ii 
simply  a  corrupted  form  of  presbyter.  In  her  formula- 
ries she  does  not  claim  sacrificial  or  priestly  powers  fiir 
her  officers,  but  only  mhiisterial  ones.  Observe,  tliere> 
fore,  it  is  not  a  question  of  words,  but  of  things :  Priest- 
crafl  is  a  spirit,  a  temper  of  mind  ;  and  does  not  depend 
upon  a  name.  It  is  not  because  a  man  is  called  a  priest^ 
that,  therefore,  he  is  unlike  St.  Paul ;  nor  because  a 
mail  is  named  a  minister,  that,  therefore,  he  is  free  firom 
the  priestly  temper.  In  Rome,  where  all  are  called 
priests,  you  have  had  the  humble,  servant-like  spirit  df 
many  a  Fen^lon.  Among  Dissenters,  where  the  word 
"  ])nest "  is  strenuously  avoided,  there  has  been  many  a 
proud,  priestly  spirit,  domineering  and  overbearing. 
Such  men  are  willing  —  nay,  zealous  —  that  others 
should  be  saved,  provided  it  is  only  through  them ;  and 
hence  their  estimate  of  goodness  in  othera  is  a  ]>eculiar 
one.  Those  who  accept  their  teaching,  and  admit  their 
authority,  they  call  humble,  meek.  Christlike.  Those 
who  dare  to  doubt|  who  seek  Truth. for  themselves,  not 
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jT'^ly  Oiar  truth,  they  call  latitudinarians,  proud,  Ler- 
*^*,  pre^umptuoua,  aiij  self-willed.  Thus  the  priwatty 
^itnitte  of  sAintiiness  is  always  a  pecidiar  oiic,  siiicu  the 

?^^^ii  L'ienient  of  it  b  obedience  and  submisaion,  and  a 
J^>id  subservience  to  individual  teaching.  liexitles, 
'J^Mo  men  are  always  persecutors;  the  assumption  of 


"miinioi 


men's  fauh  necessarily  makes  them  a 


wlioiiiuh  in  different  ways.  In  some  ages  tliey  burn, 
in  t'tliers  curse,  in  others  thev  affix  stigmas  and  names 
on  tlieir  fcllow  ministers,  and  bid  people  beware  of  them 
« dangerous  teachers.  Now  I  give  you  a  criterion  : 
Whenever  you  find  a  man  trying  to  believe,  and  to 
make  otliera  believe,  himself  to  be  necessary  to  their 
aalvation  and  progress,  saying,  "  Except  ye  be  circum^ 
cu«d,  except  ye  believe  wiiat  I  teach,. or  except  I  ba[>- 
tixe  you,  yo  cannot  be  saved,"  there  you  have  a  priest, 
whether  110  bo  called  minister,  cbreyman,  or  layman. 
Uut  whenevor  you  find  a  man  anxious  and  striving  to 
niakc  mon  independont  of  himself,  yea,  independc-nt  of 
all  mrn ;  desiring  ro  help  them  —  not  to  rest  on  Ilia 
authority,  but  —  to  stand  on  their  own  fuiUi,  not  liia  ; 
that  thty  may  be  clovatotl,  instructed,  and  educated  j 
wiabing  for  the  blessed  time  to  come  when  his  services 
tili^l  be  iinneceasury,  and  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled  — 
"  Tbi-v  "liall  no  mure  teach  eveiy  man  Ids  brother,  say- 
inj;.  Know  ye  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  Him  from 
Uio  least  to  tho  gniaiest,"  —  there  vou  have  the  Chria- 
tian  minister,  Uie  gorvant,  the  "  helper  of  your  joy." 

Tliv  second  reason  St.  Paul  alleges  for  not  coining  to 
Corinth  is  apparently  a  selfish  one :  to  spare  himself 
pain.  And  lie  distinctly  says,  hu  had  written  to  pain 
l/itnt,  in  order  that  A<  miifbt  have  joy.  Very  selhsh, 
OA  at  first  it  sounds ;  hut  if  wo  look  closely  hito  it,  it 
uiily  shi^(i<  a  brighter  and  fresher  light  upon  Uie  exqui- 
sit'.'  untL-ttisiiness  and  doliency  of  St.  Paul's  charactor. 
Ill-  il'ttiytl  to  fiave  himself  nnin,  because  it  gave  thorn 
{win.  He  doired  joy  fiir  himwlf.  because  Iiis  joy  waa 
'III  will  not  separate  himself  from  them  for  a 
be  will  nut  bu  the  master,  and  they  the  selicHil  I 
t  not  i  ftuj  i/i/ii,  hut  we;  "  my  joy  is  your  joy, 
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yoar  ^iief  was  my  grief/'    And  so  knit  togetiher  are 
we  beloved,  —  minister  and  congregation ! 

Here  it  is  best  to  explain  the  fifth  verse,  which  in. 
our  version  is  badly  punctuated.  If  we  read  it  thus,  it 
is  clear:  ^^If  any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not 
grieved  mCj  but  in  part  (that  I  may  not  overcharge) 
yon  all." 

To  resume :  —  It  was  not  to  pain  them  merely,  tliat 
he  wrote,  but  because  joy,  deep  and  permanent,  was 
impossible  witliout  pain ;  as  the  extraction  of  a  thorn 
by  a  tender  father  gives  a  deeper  joy  in  love  to  the 
child.  It  was  not  to  inflict  sorrow,  ^  not  that  ye  should 
be  grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I 
have  more  abundantly  unto  you."  Again,  it  was  not 
to  save  himself  pain  merely,  that  he  did  not  come,  bat 
to  save  them  that  pain  which  would  have  given  him 
pain.  Here  there  is  a  canon  for  the  difficult  duty  and 
right,  of  blame.  When,  —  to  what  extent,  —  how,  — 
shall  we  discharge  that  difficult  duty,  so  rarely  done 
with  gracefulness?  To  blame  is  easy  enough,  with 
some  it  is  all  of  a  niece  with  the  hardness  of  their  tem- 
perament ;  but  to  ao  this  delicately  — ^how  shall  we  learn 
that  ?  I  answer,  Love  !  and  then  say  what  you  will ; 
men  will  bear  anytliing  if  love  be  there.  If  not,  all 
blame,  however  just,  will  miss  its  mark ;  and  St.  Paul 
showed  this  in  the  fourth  verse,  where  love  lies  at  the 
root  of  his  censure.  Nothing  but  love  can  teach  us  how 
to  understand  such  a  sentence  as  this  ^from  a  higher 
Heart  than  his  — ''  Ho  looked  round  about  Him  in 
anger^  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 

Here,  too,  arises  an  occasion  for  considering  the  close 
connection  between  ministers  and  congregations.  Let 
us  compare  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  — 
*'  We  are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  —  with  the  third  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  —  '*  Having  confidence  in  you  all 
that  my  joy  is  tlie  joy  of  you  all  "  —  and  what  a  lesson 
of  conubrt  shall  we  not  learn  1  But  no  doubt  much 
mistake  is  made  in  representing  the  case  of  ministers 
now  as  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  clalmingi 
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j^  *s  somelimcs  done,  the  same  reverence  for  their  words 
^,  '*-)ie  Apostles  claimed  rightfully  for  themselves.  Much 
.  ^^tako,  too,  is  made  in  draiviiig  the  piirallel,  or  exjMjct- 
^g  it  in  the  mntual  alfectioit  of  ministers  and  people, 
'^r  gifts  differ,  and  more  than  all,  circumatjinces  of 
'Hal  diffiir ;  and  it  Is  only  when  dangers  are  undergone 
•^tlier,  like  those  of  the  Apostles,  that  flie  cases 
Oui  be  parallel.  Doubtless,  in  the  early  Church,  and 
aaiung  tJie  pci-secuted  Covenanters,  similar  instances 
Jni-e  occurred,  but  rarely  do  they  happen  in  prosper- 
ous times. 

Yd  let  me  call  attention  to  one  point,  in  wliicli  tlie 
councction  is  equally  solemn.  I  waive  the  question  of 
jwr^oiuU  affection  and  private  influence.  In  the  public 
ministry  of  a  Church,  week  by  week,  a  congregation 
lutem  to  one  man's  teaching  ;  year  by  year,  a  solemn 
connection  is  thus  formed  ;  for  so,  thoughts  aiX'  infused, 
perforce  absorbed.  They  grow  in  silence,  vegetitc,  and 
Dear  fruit  in  the  life  and  practice  of  the  congrerration  ; 
tnd  n  minister  may  even  trace  his  modes  of  thinking  in 
*»  people's  conversation  —  not  as  mere  phrases  learnt 
r  Cfito,  but  as  living  seed  which  has  germinated  in 
\^  very  solemn  thincr  1  for  what  is  so  solemn  as 
a  liave  tliat  part  of  a  man  which  is  his  most  real  self — ■ 
hb  thoughts  and  faith  —  grow  into  others,  and  l>ecomo 
.  put  of  their  being  !  Well,  that  will  be  bis  rejoicing  in 
tlw  judgment  day ;  for  that  tiarve^it  he  will  put  in  his 
daini.  "  We  are  your  rejoicing.''  It  was  to  bo  iheirt 
tfwt  St-  Paul  had  taught  tliem  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
k  iaity,  truly  and  ruartessly.  It  was  to  be  his  that  spir- 
ibml  tbouj^hts  and  contrite  feelings  had  been  throngh 
I  infused  inio  them,  and  tliia  though  they  partially 
kied  it-  Still,  deny  it  as  they  might,  they  could  not 
mb  liim  of  Ills  harvest. 

My  Christian  brethren,  may  tlint  mutual  r<;j<>i<:ing  bo 
yma  and  mine  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
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LECTURE    XXXVII. 

AxrauR  U  1862. 

8  C0B111T111A.K8,  ii.  6-11.  —  "  Saffioioat  to  saoh  %  mftn  ia  this  pitnidb> 
meat,  which  was  inflicted  of  many.  —  9o  that  oontniriwiee  ye  ought 
rather  to  forj^ive  him,  and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  soek  a  oae^ 
■hoald  be  swallowed  up  with  overmiioh  sorrow  —  Whereft»<e  I  be-' 
seech  you  that  ve  would  oonfirm  your  love  loward  him.  —  For  to 
this  end  also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  yoa, 
whether  ye  be  obedient  In  all  things.— To  whom  ye  fbrgive  aagf* 
thing,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I  forgave  anything,  to  whom!  fiirfav* 
it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;  —  Lest  S«tsa 
riiould  get  an  advantage  of  us;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  lus  d»> 


The  main  defence  of  tlie  Apostle  a^inst  the  chargo 
of  ficklene^  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise  was, 
that  he  had  abstained  from  going  to  Corinth  in  order 
to  spare  them  the  sharp  rebuke  he  must  liave  admini»- 
tered  had  he  gone  tliither.  A  great  crime  had  been 
committed :  the  Church  had  been  compromised,  mor« 
especially  as  some  of  the  Corintliians  had  defended  the 
iniquity  on  the  ground  of  Liberty,  and  St.  Paul  had 
stayed  away  after  giving  his  advice,  that  not  he,  bat  . 
they  themselves,  might  do  the  work  of  punisliment. 
He  gave  sentence  —  that  the  wicked  person  should  be 
put  away,  but  ho  wished  them  to  execute  tlie  sentence.- 
For  it  was  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  St.  Paul 
Uiat  the  Corinthians  should  feel  rightly  the  necessity  o£ 

Eunishment,  than  merely  that  tlie  offender  should 
e  punished.  It  wiis  not  to  vindicate  hi8  authority 
that  he  wrote,  but  that  they  should  feci  the  authority 
of  right ;  and  the  Corinthians  obeyed.  They  excom* 
municatcd  the  incestuous  iperson  ;  for  the  Epistle  of  the 
Apostle  stirred  up  their  languid  consciences  into  active 
exorcise.  Accordingly,  he  applauds  tlieir  conduct,  and 
recommends  them  now  to  rorgive  the  otfender  whom 
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th^  had  piinisbcd;  bo  that,  in  tliis  section,  wo  have 
St,  Paul'§  views  respecting  — 


I.  The  Cliristian  Idea  of  Punislimcnt, 
II.  The  Christian  Idea  of  Absolution. 


II.  The  Christian  idea  of  punishment  inrludes  in  it, 
first,  the  Reformation  of  the  OH'ender. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  natural  objtict  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  wo  infer  it  to  have  been  part  of  St.  Paul's 
intcDtiun,  because  when  this  end  had  been  attained,  lis 
VDqoired  that  pnnisliment  should  cease  :  '*  Sufficient  to 
SDch  a  man  is  this  punishment."  Kow  herein  consists 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  Ohmtianity,  that  whereas  the 
lUiciGnt  system  of  law  sacriHoed  the  individual  to  t\\a 
society,  and  feebto  philanthropy  would  saeritice  sociel)' 
to  the  individual,  Christianity  would  sai'o  both.  It 
iwpocta  tlio  decencies  of  life  and  its  rights  :  it  naya  tlis 
■qjttrer  most  suffer :  bat  it  aays,  too,  be  also  is  a  living 
•ool,  we  muit  consider  him:  we  must  punish,  ao  that 
h*  shall  bo  niii'lo  nnt  worse,  but  better.  So  it  was  not 
only  Uie  dignity  of  the  Corinthian  Clmrcli  that  St. 
Paul  tJtouglit  of:  be  thought  also  of  the  tlie  fallen, 
COilty  state  of  bis  spirit,  who  hod  de^iaded  that  Cbureli. 
LSb  ponished  him,  that  his  spirit  might  be  savod.ln  the 


1.1ie  eocnnd  thing  included  in  this  idea,  is  the  Puriti- 


r  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
le  eocnnd  thing  inc 

B  of  Society.     Puuialimeut  was  also  necessary  for 

a  reason  —  that  sin  committed  with  ijnuunity  corntpla 

J  bodv  of  men  to  which  the  sinner  belongs.     This 

L  Paul  doclarcM  in  the  First  Epistle :  •'  A  little  leaven 

Dth  the  Avholo  lump."     Now  the  purification  of 

_■  u  cfTcott'd  partly  by  example,  and  {)artlY  by 

iovrI  of  tJiQ  evil.     The  discipline  by  which  this  ru- 

1  WM  'ifVected  was  culled  excommunication.     At 

Ht,  ap<>slolic  excommunication  reprc^nted  to  the 

1  OimI's  system  of  pmmbment.     I  do  not  say  tliat 

I  so  flew,  for  the  Chui-ch  and  thu  World  have 

t  mixed,  Church  and  Statu  so  trench  upon 

ir'i  foactionii,   that  vc  know  not  where  iHa 
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dUvision  is.  But  I  conceire  that,  in  eailj  tunfls,  ihb 
Church  discipline  was  representatiye  of  the  trae  idea 
of  punishment:  dearly  St.  Paul  tboogfat  it  -waa  sck 
He  did  not  think  of  extending  it  bejond  the  Cknrdif 
for  his  idea  of  the  Church  was  that  of  a  pure  society  in 
the  world,  representing  what  the  woiid  snould  be ;  and 
so  ho  does  not  require  this  separation  to  be  rigidlr 
enforced  with  respect  to  worldly  men.  This  pcnnt  n 
dwelt  on  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle,  in  the 
tenth  verse,  and  also  in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
twelfUi  chapter.  For  God  judged  those  without,  while 
the  Church,  God's  representative,  judged  and  exhilnted 
this  principle  of  punishment  on  those  within. 

These  two  —  to  reform,  and  to  serve  as  an  examplei 
are  the  only  views  of  punishment  which  are  found  in 
the  popular  notion  of  it.  But  if  we  think  deeper  on 
the  suDJect,  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  that  there  is 
another  idea  in  punishment,  which  cannot  be  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  this  —  that  punishment  is  the  expression  of 
righteous  indignation :  God*s  punishment  is  the  expres- 
sion of  God's  indignation,  man's  punishment  is  the 
expression  of  man's  indignation.  In  the  fifth  verser  of 
this  chapter,  as  explained  once  before,  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  guilty  man  had  grieved  —  that 
is,  offended  —  him  partly,  and  partly  the  whole  Church. 
Accordingly,  their  punishment  of  him  was  an  expres- 
sion of  their  indignation  against  him,  as  is  clear  mna 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter,  in  which 
we  must  mark  particularly  the  word  "  revenge,"  and 
compare  it  with  tne  text  of  Rom.  xiii.  4, — ''  a  revengei 
to  execute  wrath,"  —  where  the  word  is  used,  not  in  itt 
evil  meaning,  but  in  the  sense  of  righteous  resentnen 
expressing  itself  in  punishment.  For  there  is  a  righ^ 
feeling  in  human  nature,  which  we  call  resentment :  il 
exists  equally  in  the  best  and  the  worst  natures ;  al- 
though m  tne  worst,  it  becomes  malice.  It  existed  i» 
Christ  Himself,  for  it  is  not  a  peculiarity  offcUlen  hu> 
man  nature,  but  it  is  an  inseparable  element  of  humav 
nature  itself.  Now  let  us  mark  what  follows  from  tins ; 
Man  is  the  image  of  God :  all  spirits  are  of  the  same 
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k  ily.     So  there  ia  aometliing  in  God  wliicli  corrai 
J  I***»»«lIs  with  tliat  which  we  call  resentment,  stripped,  fjF 
**-«  ■*«;,  of  all  emotion,  selfishness,  or  fury. 

It  ia  for  this  reason  that  we  should  strongly  object 

^^^*iain  away  tlioae  words  of  Scripture,  "  the  wrath  i^ 

*-^'^»«i  :"  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day  :  ** 

""   *-!»<;  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven."     These 

*>"i«i!ri  contain  a  deep  and  awiul  truth.     God's  punish-' 

"J*^** t  is  God's  Wrath  against  sin;  and  is  not  merely. 

***^   <on»oquence  of  lifeless  laws,  hut  the  expression  c^ 

feelins;  of  a  Living  Spirit.     It  would  be  most  peis' 

■»  to  do  away  with  these  words  ;  for  if  the  Wrath  of 

*"^*<i  be  only  a  figure,  His  Love  mast  lie  but  a  figiirtf 

***">-      Such,  theretbre,  is  the  true  idea  of  human  pnnish- 

'^*ilt.     It  exists   to  rifform  tlie  offender,  to  purify  so?" 

*^*^ty,  and  aUo  to  express  God's  and  man's  indignation 

II.  The  Cliris^an  Idea  of  Absolution. 
to«fi>re  we  go  further,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  soma 
™*^s.  Forgiveness  is  one  thing,  absolution  is  another, 
'^-■asolution  is  the  authoritative  declaration  of  forglvu- ' 
****•*«.  For  example,  when  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  tlia' 
I^*-lsy,  "Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  lie  forgivett'- 
*"•-■.■  Ur  rlid  not  at  this  moment  forgive  him:  he  was- 
.'  *»^;,Mti!  ilivady,  but  it  was  then  that  He  dtclu-ed  hia* 

How  the  case  before  its  b  a  distinct,  nnquostionablcfc 

^^lance  of  eccle&iaslicaL  absolution.     You  are  awara. 

^  *M  many  utterly  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  power 

/*^  -  iiii :  iii  lu.tn,  biiyond  a  mere  declaration  of  God's 

_  . '       'ii.        :■!  thith  ;  and  ibc  lutsurance  of  forgiveness  on 

;  r      r  : my  man  would  be  counted,  by  some  peiv 

"'!..[•  liljspliemy.     At  once  the  cry  of  the  Pharisees 

^*^^-»ttld   l>o  raistid  — "'  Wlio  can  foi-give  kIus  but  i"    " 

^^*ljr?  "     Now  here,  in  tlie  Church  of  Corinth,  is  a  sin:! 

*^^an  olfencc  not  only  against  man,  but  also  againsU 

*<wl,^not  acrime  merely  aCTiinst  society,  but  a  lUDd 

***d  yet  St.  I'ftuI  says  "  /  forgive."     This  w  absolution  n 
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Man's  declai^tion  of  God's  ForgiVeneai'^lllan  qpiMlb* 
tng  in  God's  stead. 

1.  We  consider,  first,  the  ose  of  absolntion.  It  w«s 
to  save  from  remorse.  AbsolaUon  is  here  coniddeted 
as  a  "comfort."  Let  as  examine  this  more  c\o&Ap 
There  is  a  diflfeiicnce  between  penitence  and  remcMe: 
penitence  works  life,  remorse  worics  death.  This  latter 
n  more  destructive  even  than  self^righteoosness,  for  it 
crushes,  paralyzes,  and  kills  the  soul.  No  one,  perhaps, 
but  a  minister  of  Christ  has  seen  it  in  all  its  power  t  bat 
some  of  us  can  tell  vou  how  the  recollection  o(  sin  oom^ 
mitted  haunts  men  like  a  fiend.  And  so  long  as  sodetjr 
lays  its  ban  on  the  offender,  or  so  long  as  he  feels  tiu^ 
a  secret  crime,  if  once  known,  would  be  accursed  of  the 
world,  BO  long  liope  appears  to  him  imuossible.  It  id  in 
vain  tliat  you  speak  of  God's  love  ana  mercy  in  Christ 
to  such  a  man.  He  will  cry,  *'  Yes  :  but  is  He  mcrd* 
fill  to  MK?"  Therefore,  over  and  above  the  general 
declaration  of  God's  mercy,  tliefo  is  needed,  if  you 
would  comfort  truly,  a  special,  personal,  human  assu- 
mnce  to  the  individual. 

2.  This  absolution  was  representative.  It  repre- 
sented the  forgiveness  of  the  congregation  and  the  for* 
giveness  of  God.  St.  Paul  forgave  the  sinner  "jRw 
their  sakes,"  and  "  in  the  person,'*  that  is,  in  the  steady 
"  of  Christ."  Thus,  as  the  punishment  of  man  is  repre» 
sentativc  of  the  punishment  and  wrath  of  Qt)d,  so  the 
absolution  of  man  is  representative  of  the  forgiveness  of 
God.  For  Human  nature  is  representative  of  Divine 
nature.  And,  further,  the  Church  I'epresents  Hu- 
manity, and  the  Minister  represents  the  Church. 
Therefore,  ho  who  pronounces  absolution  at  a  sick 
man's  bedside  is  but  merely,  as  St.  Paul  was,  speaking 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  You  will  object,  perchance : 
If  God  has  forgiven  the  sinner,  a  man's  word  cannot 
add  to  it :  if  Ho  has  not  forgiven  liim,  a  man's  wt>rd 
cannot  alter  it.  Yes,  that  is  very  tnie  ;  but  now,  in 
reply,  consider  a  distinct  command  of  Christ :  "  Into 
whatsoever  liouse  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peace  be  to  this 
house.     And  if  the  Son  of  Pt^cc  be  ti/ere,  your 


1  rest  upon  it;  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  yon  again." 

1  a  man  might  have  said,  "  What  jjooil  is  tliuie  in 

•ying  "  peace  (  "     ]t'  God's  peace  bo  in  that  family, 

a  cannot  add  to  it ;  if  nut,  yuu  cannot  altir  it.     But 

't  Bays,  Give   your   Messing:    it  will  not  create 

t,  but  it  will  make  it  telt:  "Your  peace  shall  real 

iL"   So  it' a  Christian  minister  absolves,  in  Christ's 

■jlPanlit  WB  may  Kay,  "  If  tlic  sin  be  forgiven,  that  iiIko- 

RnliiiD  will  jierhaps  convey  ths  soothing  conviction  to 

(be  soiil;  it   not,   your  absolution   will  tnni   to    you 

•gain." 

In  conclivuon.  remember  tlie  ministerial  absolution  is 
ntpnTst-ntative :  St.  I'anl  forgave  in  the  name  of  tho 
Christian  congregation.  Every  member,  therefore,  of 
tluil  contiregation  was  forgiving  the  sinnur :  it  was  fain 
ri^  lu  d»  so,  and  It  was  in  liis  name  that  St.  Paul 
Ae;  nay,  it  was  because  each  member  had  forgiven, 
It  St.  Panl  fir-^iive, 

Abauluiion,  therefore,  is  not  a  priestly  prerogative, 
~*BBging  to  one  sot  of  mon  exclusively.  It  belongs  to 
,  and  to  the  ministi:r  because  he  stands  as  the 
mtativu  of  jiuriiied  Humanity.  "  The  Son  of 
/'^that  is,  Man,  — "  hath  power  on  earth  to  for- 
iBns."  For  society  has  this  jiower  collectively  —  a 
It  actual  and  fL'ariul  power.  Who  does  not  know 
rthc  uiiforgivingnesaof  society  in  bmnding  men  and 
DMn  OS  ouleastfl,  makes  their  cose  lio]>ckss.  Men 
Wl  At'.*  wns  —  her  crimes — on  earlli :  and  tliey  nv 
nwin  homid  I  Now  every  man  has  this  [lower  innivid- 
unlly.  Tho  most  remarkable  instjince,  [>erhaps,  iji  the 
Old  TMiiimcni,  U  ihat  -if  Jacob  and  Esau.  For  years 
tlw  tlniHi;lii.  of  Ills  deceit,  and  thu  dread  uf  his  brother, 
liwi  w(i;;iied  on  Jiwob's  heart ;  and  when  Esan  forgave 
hint,  it  was  M  if  ho  "  had  seen  the  faco  of  God."  Bo 
anrc,  this  (>awer  is  yonrs  also.  When  a  parent  fot^vea 
•  child,  the  child  feels  that  God  is  nearer  lu  him. 
When  a  roaster  accepts  a  jiupil's  repentance,  iho  |iupil 
gaet  ftirtli  .Jojiid  from  the  master's  jiresencc.  Wht-ii 
Ktboolbqys  reciNVi>  one  who  has  been  rejected,  into  fel- 
ibip  oj^in,  a  load  is   taken  from  that  boy't  bosom 
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When  wo  treat  the  enflty  with  tenderness,  hope  rises 
in  them  towards  God :  uieir  hearts  saj,  ^^  They  love 
us,  will  not  God  forgive  and  love  us  too? " 

It  is  a  siiblime,  Godlike  privilege  which  yon  have. 
Oh  !  do  not  quarrel  with  Romanist  or  Tractarian  abont 
the  dogma.  Go  and  make  it  real  in  your  own  lives* 
Represent  on  earth  the  Divine  clemency :  forgive  in  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Loose  sufl^ng  outcasts  from  ain| 
and  it  will  be  loosed  in  Heaven. 


TO  TQE   COKtIJTUiA24S. 


LECTURE     XXXVIII. 


Aeamr  8, 1852. 

S  CoftiimiLLKs,  ii.  12  —  17.  — "  Furthermore,  when  I  cnmc  to  Trnas 
to  prench  Christ's  gospel,  and  a  dour  was  opeued  uuto  ma  ut  tha 
Lorf,  —  I  hud  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  becaoso  I  found  not  Titaa  my 
brother  :  but  taking  inj  lenri  of  them,  I  went  from  thcnue  into 
llaoedonik.  —  Now  thaiiLi  bo  unto  Ood ,  whiuli  nlwHys  onututh  us  to 
Uiamph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  tuanifest  IIlc  rivor  uf  hi«  kiiuwtedga 
b^osuievery  place.  —  Kur  we  ore  onto  Gods  sweet  siivor  of  Christ, 
fai  ihem  that  ore  saved,  nod  in  them  thnt  perish  :  —  To  the  one  wo 
ttn  the  saior  of  death  uiitn  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savor  of  lib 
■dIo  Ule.  And  who  is  sufficient  fur  these  things  1  —  Fur  we  are  not 
■a  nwDJi  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God  :  hat  »  of  sineeritj,  hot 
■■  of  God,  io  the  sight  of  Ood  spenk  we  in  Christ." 

3  CoBinauTrs,  ill.  1-3.  —  ■■  Ito  we  l«gin  ^ain  to  oommend  cur- 
■dTcs !  or  need  we,  as  gome  othen,  epistles  of  ooinincndntian  to  yoa, 
or  Mtcn  of  Dommcn'latiun  from  you.* — Ve  are  oar  epistle  written 
in  oar  hekrta,  kuuwn  an'I  read  of  all  men  :  —  Foroemuuli  as  ye  are 
kyuifetlf  dechired  to  lie  the  epistle  of  Christ  miuislercd  by  us,  writ- 
Ian  not  Willi  ink,  tut  with  the  Spirit  of  the  liriug  God;  not  in  tables 
•f  (loM,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart" 

Our  last  discourse  closed  with  the  eleventh  verse, 
and  was  employed  chiefly  about  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
Cbmtian  ubsulution.  To-day  our  exposition  Ijcgins  at 
the  twelfth  vei'se,  which  is  an  exanijile  of  one  of  those 
n|iid  transitions  so  common  in  t))e  writine;5  of  tlie 
Apoatle.  The  first  thing  wc  have  to  do  then,  is  to  traca 
th«  connection.  Apparently  tliere  is  none:  we  cannot 
St  wDce  see  what  the  arsuiiient  has  to  do  with  St.  Paul 
^ing  to  Tritns,  nor  what  his  unrest  tliere  has  to  do 
with  the  voyage  to  Macedonia.  But  remomlier,  that 
Ihe  main  subject  is  St.  Paul's  defence  agauist  tlm  churgo 
*rf  caprice.  Ho  had  showed  why  ho  had  not  gone  to 
Corinth  according  to  ]>romi9e.  It  was  to  enable  the 
Corinthians  to  do  the  work  of  excominuiiicAlion  them- 
0c]v»,  ]e«t  he  should  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  so 
rob  tiMiD  of  the  spiritual   discipline  which 


esliwn  ^^ 
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men's  own  exertions.  For  it  is  by  what  we  do,  and 
not  hj  what  is  done  for  us,  that  we  become -stiong  or 
good. 

St.  Paul  gives  an  additional  proof  that  it  was  not 
forgetfulness  of  them  which  had  made  him  chai^  bis 
mind :  this  proof  was  Ills  unrest  at  Troas.  While 
tlierc,  one  subject  engrossed  all  his  thoughts,  the  state 
of  Corinth ;  and  the  question  •*-  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  letter  he  had  sent  ?  At  Troas  he  expect- 
ed to  meet  Titus,  who  was  bearing  the  reply :  but  not 
finding  him  there,  he  could  not  rest ;  he  could  not  take 
full  comfort  even  from  ^^  the  door  which  had  been 
opened  "  for  success.  He  left  his  work  half  finished, 
and  he  hastened  into  Macedonia  to  meet  Titus.  His 
argument,  therefore,  is,  Did  this  look  like  foreetfbl* 
ness  ?  Did  this  make  it  probable  that  he  '^  had  used 
lightness  or  purposed  according  to  the  flesh  ?  '*  Or 
did  it  sliow  that  he  >\as  absent  unwillingly,  patting 
force  on  himself,  like  a  wise  parent  who  refuses  to  see 
his  child,  though  his  heart  is  all  the  while  bleeding  at 
what  he  inflicts  ?  This  is  the  connection  between  tlie 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  explain  the  link 
of  thought  between  tlie  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth 
verses.  Here  there  is  another  startling  abmptness. 
The  Apostle  on  mention  of  Macedonia  breaks  oft'  into 
thanksgiving :  "  Now  thanks  be  unto  God."  Here  is 
a  notable  instance  of  tlie  peculiar  style  of  St,  Paul. 
He  starts  from  the  main  subject  into  a  digression,  caused 
uy  a  thought  which  he  had  not  expressed,  and  wliich 
it  was  not  necessary  to  express,  since  it  was  known  to 
his  reader.  What  was,  then,  the  thought  at  wliicfa  he 
broke  off  here  into  an  exclamation  of  tlianksgiving  ? 
When  we  have  found  that,  the  connection  will  be 
clear. 

It  was  a  thought  which  to  the  Corinthians  would 
present  itself  at  once.  Observe,  he  had  said  that  he 
went  into  Macedonia.  What  did  he  find  there  ?  He 
found  Titus  with  the  long-looked-for  letters,  contdning 
news  fiu:  better  than  he  had  hoped  for ;  that  the  Cqi> 
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Intliiana  had  done  ali  that  lie  aaked,  had  been  recAllod 

*%  xliBine  fur  wrong  and  to  a.  sense  of  right,  that  they 
Iiail  i;x communicated  the  criminal,  and  that  the  criminal 

-Jiimself  was  penitent.  We  find  this  ia  referred  to  in 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter 
<if  ihis  Eiiistlu.  As  Boon,  therefoi-e,  as  St.  Paid  came  to 
tiic  word  "  Macedonia,",  memory  presented  to  him 
wbit  hiid  fffCL'ted  him  there,  and  in  his  rapid  way  — 
tiuinghLt  succeeding  each  other  like   liglitning,  —  he 

«ivj,  vritliout  going  tlu-ougli  tliu  form  of  exjilainiiig 
Why  he  says  it,  *'  Now  thanks  be  unto  God."  It  may 
bo  observed,  that  it  is  only  by  this  kind  of  study  that 
ihu  Bible  Lecom«s  intelligible. 

Now  tliat  the  difficidty  of  the  connection  has  been 
removed,  we  select  from  the  verses  two  subjects  for 
CMitideration :  — 

I,  The  a:i8ertion  m  the  close  of  the  chapter :  That 
the  Christian  is  always  a  conqueror. 

II.  The  nature  of  true  Christian  work — in  the  com- 
mencement of  tlm  third  chapter. 

I.  The  assi^rtion.  "  Now  thaiika  be  unto  God,  who 
^waya  cau»eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ.''  Tliei-o  was 
1  momvnt  in  .the  Apostle's  life  when  he  half  regretted 
Tfhat  he  hail  done.  Aflev  the  letter  was  sent,  he  felt 
tho  pain  of  what  was  irrevocable :  liu  had  no  rest  in 
im  spirit:  tor  a  moment  he  "  did  repent  "  his  truthful- 
new  i  for  it  vras  po^ible  that  liia  lirmiioss  might  havQ 
emt  him  the  Church  of  Corinth.  They  might  have 
rebelled  against  his  command ;  thi'V  might  be  too  httle 
advMiced  in  tlie  Christian  life  for  sucli  severity.  But 
when  the  news  cnmu,  then  he  teurnt  a  lesson.  Ha 
had  ■poken  in  sincerity  and  godly  trulhfuhiess,  and 
■inconiy  \»  best,  lie  telt  that  he  had  won  ;  tliough  a 
iiw  hour»  before,  his  work  seemed  over  in  Corintli.  • 
Thence  we  can  divine  the  truth  that  the  Christian  is  a  1 
eonqaeror.  uvun  in  defeat.  His  i^  always  a  Iruimphiuit  ^ 
career,  soonvr  or  later.  This  was  not  a  Itsjion  for  St. 
I'adI  only,  but  it  ia  one  also  for  us.     On  earth  we  twv«  j 
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nothing  to  do  with  success  or  with  resalta,  but  only  with 
being  true  to  God,  and  for  God  ;  for  it  is  suicerity,  and 
not  success,  which  is  the  sweet  savor  before  God. 

Now  there  are  two  branches  in  which  this  asaertioa 
is  true:  — 

1.  The  defeat  of  the  true-hearted  is  victoiy. 

2.  The  apparent  harm  done  by  the  true-hearted  is 
victory. 

1.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  result  might  have 
turned  out  otherwise :  instead  of  penitence,  there  might 
have  been  hardness;  instead  of  strengthened,  there 
might  have  been  only  weakened  influence.  Such 
thouglits  as  these  must  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  Apostle  :  ^'  Do  not  be  so  bold  or  so  decided  ;  yon 
will  very  likely  cripple  your  influence : "  and  these 
fears  might  have  been  realized  ;  for  in  this  world  truth 
is  not  always  successful.  Now,  it  seems  a  most  im|)or- 
tant  Christian  lesson  to  insist  upon  the  trutli,  that  defeat 
in  doing  right  is  nevertheless  Victory.  Every  one 
knows  the  common  adage,  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  :  "  Do  right,  Paul,  and  you  will  not  lose  influ- 
ence. This  is  true  sometimes ;  but  St.  Paul  would  not 
have  been  a  Christian  unless  he  had  felt  —  I  may  lose 
all ;  and  yet  I  will  do  right,  and  be  true  to  conscience. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  that  false  notion,  that  vte  are  sure  to 
win  if  we  are  true  to  conscience.  No  !  often  —  most 
often  —  you  must  serve  God  at  a  loss.  Surely  the  Gross 
should  teach  us,  that  in  this  world  doing  right,  and 
being  true,  is  not  "  the  best  policy,"  as  the  world  un- 
derstands it.  The  lives  of  the  Apostles,  the  lives  of 
all  God's  best  and  noblest  should  teach  us  tliis  lesson. 
When  did  you  ever  hear  that  conscience  could  be 
saved  without  a  self-sacrifice  ?  For  the  victory  of  the 
true  lies  not  so  much  in*  winning  the  contest,  but  in 
spreading  a  Spirit.  Even  had  St.  Paul  failed  in  his 
immediate  object,  the  conversion  of  the  Corintliians, 
think  you  that  that  true  Epistle  of  his  would  have  lost 
its  power  in  the  ages  to  come  ?  Impossible  1  and  that 
would  have  been  his  triumph.  Beyond,  beyond  —  oh  1 
beyond  the  present  must  we  look  for  victory  I 
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2.  The  apparent  liartn  done  by  tho  tpao-heart«d  ia 
victory.  St.  Paul  might  have  done  harm  j  ho  might 
have  produced  rebellion  at  Corintli.  Still,  should  he 
not  be  true?  With  steadiness  he  clearly  contemplated 
this  possibility.  His  tmtli  would  be  to  some  "the 
savor  of  deatli  imto  death  ;  "  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tlie  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  soinotimea 
kills.  But  it  is  no  Ifss  the  Gospel  —  no  less  a  sweet  sa- 
vor to  Gi>d.  .Tnst  us  the  vigorous  breunea  that  ai^  fresh 
life  tu  the  strong,  arc  deuth  to  the  feeble  lungs,  so  truth 
— strou^r  tralb  —  put  before  the  haters  of  truth,  makes 
them  worse.  For  oxamplo,  the  sncrificB  susgeated  to 
the  rich  young  ruler  was  too  strong  for  the  woiikness  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  faint  desire  of  gooil  whicli  wiis  in  him 
Was  sinin.  And  yet  is  this  Gospel  which  destroys,  ft 
sweet  :itid  acceptable  savor  to  God,  oven  in  them  that 
perish.  An  awful  truth  I  The  Gospel  preached  in  tidat- 
Ity  rains  human  souls.  A  "  banquet  1"  —  oh  I  know 
f  ye  wliiit  ye  eay  ?  It  is  sometimes  di'ath  to  hear  it  I 
[  -And  vot  we  most  not  diluto  it.  How  the  Apostle  re- 
fotceJ  in  that  day  that  lie  had  been  uncompromising, 
■nd  firm,  ami  true  I  "not  dealing  deceitfully  with  tho 
Word  of  God."  Even  had  the  Onrinthiana  perished, 
'   ho  mast  have  rejoiced  that  their  blood  was  not  on  his 


n.  The  nature  of  true  Christian  work. 

The  work  of  the  Apostle  Pnul  ia  contained  in  tho 

!  Mcond  verse ;  "  Ye  are  our  Epistle  written  in  our  hearts, 

P'ltnown  and  read  of  all  men."     But  let  us  explain  (he 

>  metining  uf  this  phrase  and  its  connection.     The  cinse 

[  '*«f  (he  second  chapter  looked  like  boasting  —  it' seemed 

[  like  a  recommendation  of  himself.    Now,  in  these  verses, 

Ktve  U  replying  to  tho  possible  charge.     He  declares  tliat 

rtw  wanted   no  commendation   to   them,  no  praise,  no 

I  recommendatory  letters  ;  and  in  this  he  was  alluding  to 

rlhtt  ytitnohtl  avmarix'tl  of  tlio  early  Church.     A  great 

pOhri«ian  hrothei-hood  wiuthe  Churvh  of  CIiri*t;  and 

if  a  Ciiristinu  of  Corinth  Irnvulled  to  Rome  or  Galalin, 

he  received  from  the  bishop  or  cuiigrcjration  luttcrs  of 
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recommendation,  and  was  at  home  at  onoe  an 
firiends.  Now  sucli  a  letter,  St.  Paul  says,  he  did 
need.  Nor  need  any  boasting  be  his,  nor  praise  i 
himself  or  otliers :  his  works  were  too  well  knc 
What,  then,  were  St.  Paul's  works  ?  What  were 
Paul's  Epistles  ?  You  will  answer  at  once,  These  wl 
we  hold  in  our  hands.  "  No  1 "  replies  the  Apo 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  those  which  ^ 
written  then  on  parchment,  or  printed  since  in  ink, 
those  which  were  written  by  God  as  truth  on  hui 
hearts :  '^  Ye  are  our  Epistle." 

Now,  first :  Observe  the  i*emarkable  e3q>re8sioi 
the  Apostle:  his  letter!  He  was  writing  on  m 
hearts ;  and  each  man  here  is  writing  something ; 
his  writing  lasts  for  ever.  Pilate  uttered  a  dec 
truth  tlian  he  thought,  when  he  said,  "  What  1 1 
written,  I  have  written."  For  deeds  are  permai 
and  irrevocable :  that  which  you  have  written  on 
is  for  ever.  You  cannot  rub,  blot,  or  scratch  it  c 
there  it  is  for  ever,  your  Epistle  to  the  world  and  to 
everlasting  ages,  lor  all  eternity,  palpably  what 
are,  to  be  ''  known  and  read  of  all  men.'^  This  i 
which  makes  life  so  all-inii>ortant.  Oh  !  then,  1 
care  wliat  you  write,  for  you   can  never   unwrit< 


agam. 


Secondly:  The  best  of  all  Epistles  is  that  wlii< 
man  writes  and  engraves  on  human  spirits,  "  not  '^ 
ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  Go  J  ;  not  in  ta 
of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart."  W 
then  ?  A  man's  "  works  "  —  what  are  they  ?  1 
which  makes  him  '.'  immortiil,"  as  we  say.  But  ¥ 
is  that  'immortality  ?  Well,  the  Pyramids  were  cu 
tables  of  stone,  and  the  monuments  of  Assyria  are  n 
endurmg  than  brass,  and  yet  they  will  wear  out.  Tl 
are  works  which  will  outlast  even  these  —  written, 
in  rock,  but  in  ink  ;  noble  works  of  the  Gifted  and 
Pure  and  True.  Tlujre  is  the  Bible,  and  St.  Pa 
Epistles  as  part  of- it.  But  there  is  something  wl 
will  outlast  the  Pyramids  and  the  Bible  :  a  human  s 
and  the  work  for  good  or  evil  done  upon  it.     Thi 
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the  tniG  Christian  work  ;  it  is  the  lilf^host:  and  yet  not  I 
only  that  which  an  Apostle  could  do,  but  that  which  I 
all  may  do.  And  think  how  many  do  it  I  The  mother,  j 
the  teacher,  the  governess,  the  tutor  —  not  ministen  I 
and  Apostlea  only  —  are  doing  it.  Men,  my  Brothers, 
your  truest,  your  best  work,  almost  your  solo  work,  is 
m  that  wliicii  lasts  for  ever. 

Thirdly  :   It   is  fitting  to   distinguish   between   tha   1 
Kribe,  or  amanuensis,  and  the  real  author  of  the  Epistle. 
St.   Paurs  language  might  have  seemed  a  ground  of 
boasting :  had  he  not  written  that  which  was  to  lost? 
But  he  makes  this  distinction,  tliat  it  was  the  Epistle  of 
Christ,  ministered  by  him.     The  Spirit  of  Christ  —  He 
was  tlie  author  of  the  work,  and  St.  Paul  was  but  the 
lunanuonsia.     Suppose,   fur   example,    that    the   poor  I 
scribe,  who  wrote  one  of  these  Epistles  at  St.  Paul's  j 
dictation,  had  prided  himself  upon  it,   because  it  v 
written  by  his  pen.     Yet  that  were  not  so  foolish,  as  if  | 
some  poor  miserable  minister  or  teacher,  rejoicing  over  [ 
his  aucceas,  were  to  misdeem  the  work  his  own.  I 

The  aiuanucnsia  ? — -the  man?  No  I   It  is  the  Spirit  of  I 
tba  living  God  wliich  does  the  work  on  human  hearts. 
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LECTURE    XXXIX. 

1862. 

2  CoRivnnAxs,  iii.  4-18.  —  *'  And  snob  trast  hare  we  thnmsh  Chrift 
to  Qod-ward  :  —  Not  that  w«  are  lafBdent  of  oiiraelT«B  to  tkink  maf» 
thing  as  of  ouraelvev;  but  our  lufficienoj  ii  of  God; — Who  also 
hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Tettamont;  not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  spirit :  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  — 
But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  etoneiy 
was  sclotious,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  oould  not  stcad&stly  b^ 
hold  the  face  of  Moiiea  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance;  which  gloij 
was  to  be  done  away  :  —  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit 
be  rather  glorious  ?  —  For  if  the  ministration  of  oondemnatMn  b« 
glory,  much  muro  doth  the  ministration  of  righteousnees  ezoecd  in 
glory.  —  For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  thia 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  cxcellcth.  —  For  if  that  which 
was  done  awuy  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which  remainetb  it 
glorious.  —  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  gpreat  plain- 
ness of  Hpcecli :  —  And  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  his  fiice» 
that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steatlfastly  look  to  the  end  of 
that  which  is  aboli8ho«l :  —  But  their  minds  were  blinded  :  for  untU 
this  day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament;  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ.  —  But  even  unto 
this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is  upon  their  heart.  —  Never- 
theless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away. 
—  Now  the  \jord  is  that  Spirit  :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty.  —  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  arc  changed  into  the  same  image  Arom  glory 
to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.** 

The  third  cliapter  of  the  Second  Ei>istle  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  one  long  digression,  and  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  apparent  self-sufficiency  and 
boasting  of  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter ; 
so  it  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  tliat 
the  subject  of  the  second  is  taken  up  again. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  seems  but  a  reit- 
eration of  this  boasting ;  for  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his 
work  in  proof  of  his  ministry.  True  Christian  work, 
according  to  him,  was  something  written  on  human 
souls.      Men  -  -  the  hearts  and  spirits  which  he  liad 
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tined  --those  were  Lis  Epistloa  to  tlio  nations:  eo 
kat,  if  tlie  world  wanteil  to  know  wliat  ^t.  Paul  meant 
t  say,  he  re|ilied  —  "  Look  at  the  Corinthian  Clim-ch  ; 
hat  is  what  I  have  to  say:  their  lives  are  my  writingB." 
fhe  first  tliree  verses,  tlien,  are  only  a  re-statement  of 
'■  vaunt.  But,  then,  he  explains:  Tiie  Corinthians 
e  oar  Epistle,  yet  not  ours,  hut  rather  Christ's,  Christ 
^  the  Author,  I  am  hut  the  scrihe.  Not  I,  but  the 
pirit  of  tile  living  God,  made  them  what  they  are;  I 
uvv  only  heen  tlie  muiiater. 

Hence  he  iiilora  that  thure  was  no  vanity  in  his  asser- 
tion, tliougli  it  looked  like  a  boast.  For  the  ti-nat  he 
I  was  not  in  himself — the  writer — Imt  in  Christ, 
t  Spirit,  the  Author  of  the  work :  "  Such  trust  have 
t  through  Christ  tg  God-wai-d  ;  not  that  we  are  suf- 
t  of  ourselves  tu  think  anvthin;^  us  of  ourselves  ; 
t  onr  suthciuncy  is  of  God :  Who  also  hath  made  us 
'a  ministers  of  the  New  Testament."  Then  it  is  that 
)  tliese  words  "  able  minister  "  he  breaks  oH'  into  a 
^  m,  which  occupies  all  the  chapter,  and  is  de- 
nntive  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  contradistinction 
fttLe  Jewish. 

J  Our  subject  now  is  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
faniistry;  that  is,  the  exposition  and  application  of  tlis 
Tord  of  God.     There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  is 


It  L  That  of  the  Letter. 
'  .  That  of  the  Spirit. 

-to  use  more  modem  equivalents  —  we distinpnisli 
ecu  the  formal  ministry  and   the  spiritual   one, — • 
ween  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Tvntament  and  that  of 
_  t  New. 

ItlA't  OS  make,  however,  one  preliminary  remark: 
tif  is  an  exiHjflilion  j  and  therefore  wo  take  the  sub- 
t  broadly.  Uiu-  ohjivt  is  rather  to  pot  a  comprehen- 
I  view  of  tlio  ApostJe'jt  argnmfnt.  than  to  pursue  it 
»  tvvry  particuhir.  Each  sefMirato  seiit«nc«  miplit 
'  of  a  rich-  sermon  ;  but,  omitting  detail)  #• 
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will  confine  ourselves  to  the  main  scope  of  the  chapter  i 
that  is,  to  the  contrast  we  liave  spoken  of  above :  — 

I.  Tlie  ministry  of  the  Letter. 

The  ministry  of  Moses  was  one  of  the  Letter ;  it 
was  a  formal  ministry — a  ministry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  for  a  formal  ministiy,  a  ministry  of  the  letter, 
and  a  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  all  the  same 
moaninfT.  It  was  the  business  of  Moses  to  teach  max- 
ims, and  not  principles ;  rules  for  ceremonial,  and  not 
a  spirit  of  life.  And  these  things  —  rules,  ceremonials, 
maxims,  law  —  are  what  the  Apostle  calls  here  the 
*'  letter y  Thus,  for  instance.  Truth  is  a  principle, 
sprin<ring  out  of  an  inward  life  ;  but  Moses  only  gave 
the  rule  :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  tliyself.''  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  how  plainly  inadequate  this  rule  is 
to  all  that  truth  requires  ;  for  he  who  scarcely  avoided 
perjury  may  have  kept,  nevertheless,  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  !  Ai^ain,  love  is  a  principle  ;  but  Moses  said  sim- 
j)ly :  "  I'luui  shalt  not  kill,  nor  steal,  nor  injure/' 
Again,  Meekness  and  subduedness  before  God — these 
are  of  the  Spirit ;  but  Moses  merely  commanded  fasts. 
And,  further,  IJnworldliness  arises  from  a  spiritual  life : 
but  Moses  only  said,  *'  He  separate,  circumcise  your- 
selves ; ''  for,  under  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  separation 
from  the  surrounding  nations  which  stood  in  the  place 
of  Christian  unworldliness. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  teach- 
ing of  principles  over  a  mere  teaching  of  maxims,  that 
the  ministry  of  the  letter  was  considered  as  nothinir; 
and  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  of  its  transi- 
toriness,  "  it  was  to  be  done  away  with.'' 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  this  in  a  real,  practical  way. 
We  say  the  Law  was  superseded  by  tlic  Gospel.  But 
why  ?  By  an  arhitrary  arranuement  of  God  ?  No  : 
but  on  an  Eternal  ])rinciple.  And  this  is  the  principle: 
—  All  formal  truth  is  transient:  no  maxim  is  intended 
to  livst  for  ever.  No  ceremony,  however  glorious,  how- 
ever beautiful,  can  be  eternal ;  so  that,  though  for  th6 
tinu  it  is  i  Revelation,  yet  it  cannot  last,  because  it  la 
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than  the  wbolo  truth.  Thus,  when  Cliriat  came, 
*to(iil  of  sayuig,  "  Thou  shaJt  not  forswear  thyself," 
•^  Siiiil,  "  Let  jour  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  luiy  :  " 
?**  t-liat  tho  same  truth  which  Moses  had  given  in  a  lim- 
'*^l  foiin  was  stated  by  Christ  in  all  its  fulness,  and  the 
**"fi  Jorin  was  superseded  by  the  principle ;  and  instead 
*"  »«ying,  "  Thon  shaft  not  say.  Fool,  or  Raca,"  Christ 
*■*■«  the  principle  of  Love ;  and  instead  of  commanding 
^■^  devotion  of  the  seventh  part  of  time  to  Go<l,  Chris- 
lity  has  declared  "  the  sanetification  of  all  time  ;  " 
J<i.  instead  of  a  command  to  sacrifice,  that  is,  to  give 
your  best,  Christ  says,  "  Give  yourself  a  living  sacri- 
to  God."  In  all  these  things,  obser\'e  how  the  ■ 
n  w»a  superseded :  because  the  higher  Tmth  had 
(e,  the  Letter  was  "  done  away." 
■  "XTie  second  reason  for  ihe  intoriority  of  the  Letter 
~t  that  it  killed:  partly  because,  being  rigorous  in  its 
ments,  it  condemned  for  any  non-fulfilment.  In 
ninth  verse,  it  is  called  a  "  ministiation  of  condcm- 
,  j^  '■'imu"  The  Law  had  no  mercy — it  could  have 
?*^*|»e;  for  its  duties  were  done  or  not  done;  there  wero 
^  ■  «  no  deffTffa  of  goodness  or  evil :  "  Ho  that  desjiised 
f^**«es'  law  died  will  I  out  mercy,"  And  partly  it  killed, 
^*^=«u»e  tfchnicalities  and  multiplicities  of  obseiTance 
arily  deaden  spiritual  life.  It  was  said  by  Burke, 
■*  DO  man  comprehends  lees  of  the  majesty  of  tho 
^^**^isli  constitution  than  the  Nisi  Prius  lawyer,  who  a 
I^^^ays  dealing  with  technicalities  and  precedents."  In 
l^**  wme  way  none  were  so  dead  to  tlie  glory  of  the 
I  ^^  of  God  as  the  scribes,  who  were  alwaj-s  discussing 
petty  minutise.  While  they  werv  disputing  about 
"If  exact  maimer  in  which  a  sacrihce  should  be  slain, 


^T  tho  preciso  distance  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  or 
Uie  exact  length  of  a  phylactery,  how  could  they  coin~ 
Imfacnd  tho  largeness  of  the  Spirit  which  said,  "  I  will 
tare  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ?  " 
'  Thia  surely  we  can  understand.  Obedience  is  a  larce, 
free,  glorious  feeling ;  Ijove  is  an  e.tpansion  of  thu 
whole  heart  to  God  ;  Devotion  is  an  act  of  the  heart, 
n  which  tiiought  is  merely  silent.     Uiit  could  anything 
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doll  the  Ti^  of  Obodknoe  more  than  fintteriiu  it 
away  in  anxieties  about  the  mode  and  degree  of  fluting? 
Could  aught  chill  Love  more  than  the  question,  '*  How 
often  shaU  my  brother  oflfend,  and  I  forgive  him?  "  Or 
could  anything  break  Devotion  — *  an  exercise  of  mind 
whore  heart  should  be  all  in  all  -— mose  into  firagments, 
than  multiplied  changes  of  posture,  and  tuminfli  inm 
side  to  side  ?  Such  were  the  acficiencies  of  the  '^fetter/' 
or  the  ministries  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Now  obser>'e :  No  blame  was  attributable  to  Mosea 
for  teaching  tlms.  St.  Paul  calls  it  a  "  glorious  min- 
istry ; "  and  it  was  surrounded  with  outward  demon- 
strations—  with  thunders  and  mighty  signs  —  to  prove 
it  so.  The  reason  is,  that  maxims,  rules,  and  ceremo- 
nies have  truth  in  them :  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
teach  trutli  so  far  as  the  Israelites  could  bear  it ;  not  in 
substance,  but  in  shadows ;  not  principles  bv  themselves, 
but  principles  by  rules,  to  the  end  of  which  the  Church 
of  Israel  could  not  as  yet  see.  In  St.  Paul's  symbolic 
expression,  a  veil  was  Defore  the  lawgiver's  ftice ;  it  was 
trutli  he  gave,  but  it  was  veiled ;  its  lineaments  were 
only  dimly  seen.  These  rules  were  to  hint  and  lead 
up  to  a  Spirit,  whose  brightness  would  have  dazzled  only 
the  Israelites  into  blindness  then. 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  Ministry  of  the 
New  Testament. 

1.  It  was  a  "  spiritual  "  ministiy  — 

The  Apostles  were  "  ministers  of  the  spirit,"  and  by 
this  St.  Paul  means  ministers  of  that  truth  which  un« 
derlies  all  forms,  whether  of  word  or  ceremony.  He 
does  not  say  that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  ^^  the 
spirit,"  that  is,  the  essence  of  the  Law,  tliat  the  Apos- 
tles were  to  minister.  Precisely  such  was  Christ's  own 
description  of  a  wise  expounder  of  the  Word,  when 
He  compares  him  to  a  householder  bringing  out  of  his 
treasures  "  things  new  and  old,"  declaring  old  princi- 
ples under  new  forms.  The  mistake  men  make  is  this : 
they  would  have  for  ever  the  same  old  words,  the  same 
old  forms,  whereas  these  are  ever  transient :  intended 
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"*)  exist  only  as  long  as  they  are  netdfiil,  and  then  to  be' 
■■'done  away."  There  are  to  be  new  things,  but  tliere 
i  9tni  Romething  in  the  oJd  tilings  which  can  never 
ailter — the  apirit  which  undcrlii's  the  words,  the  ancient 
trntli  wJiicli  creates  the  form  it  dwells  in.  It  is  in  tliig 
sense  that  Clirist  'a  the  Snirit  of  the  law,  for  He  jg 
"  the  end  of  the  law  for  rigtiteoiisness  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  And  St.  Panl'a  ministry  to  the  Jews,  and 
to  the  Judulsts  among  tlie  Gentiles,  was  freedom  from 
ibe  letter  — conversion  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Blinded 
as  wore  their  minds,  veiled  as  wore  their  heai-ts,  ncvep*. 
thelcAS  liberty  was  coming.  For  "  when  it "  (the  Jcwi^ 
heart)  "  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  1akca< 
away:  now  the  Lordis  that  Spirit."  Therefore,  to  tnrft. 
to  the  Lord  Christ  was  to  turn  to  the  spirit  instead  of 
the  letter  of  the  law;  and  so  they  would  become  th«' 
true  Israel,  free,  with  clear  vision:  for  "where  tha 
S]nrit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  —  there  is  tha 
"open  fiice"  which  reHecls  the  glory  of  Christ, 

2.  The  Ministry  of  the  New  Testament  was  a  "lifo- 
giving"  ministry. 

First,  let  us  touch  on  the  fijiiirative  meaning  of  the 
word  "  life^-giving."  It  b  like  a  new  life  to  know  that 
God  wills  not  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering,  hut  rather 
dcEtres  to  find  the  spirit  of  one  who  says,  "  Lo  t  I  cotnA 
to  do  Thy  will."  It  is  new  life  to  know  that  to  Lova 
Gild  and  man  is  the  sum  of  existence.  It  is  new  lite  — 
it  is  free  thought  —  to  know  that  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner  I  '  is  a  truer  prayer  in  God's  cars,  than 
claboratt.-  liturgies  and  long  ceremonials  of  eccledastical 
ritual. 

Fnrther:  Christ  was  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  H«' 
CTve,  and  atiU  gives,  the  gift  of  Life,  But  how  ?  St^ 
Paul  replies,  in  the  eighteenth  verse :  A  living  charao 
ter  is  impressed  upon  us :  we  ai'e  as  the  glass  or  mirroi 
which  Fcdccls  hack  a  likeness,  only  we  reflect  it  livJn^ly, 
it  doc*  not  pass  away  from  us  as  the  image  doi.'s  troipi 
l)ie  glass,  but  is  an  imparted  life,  which  develops  itself 
■nan:  and  muru  within  us:  fur  Christ  is  nut  a  mere 
etasi}>le,  but  the  Life  of  the  worU ;  and  the  ChrisUan 
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is  not  a  mere  copy,  but  a  living  image  of  the  liTing 
God.  He  is  "changed  into  the  same  im.c;e  from  gk»7 
to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'' 

Now  such  a  ministry  —  a  ministry  which  endeavon 
to  reach  the  life  of  things  —  the  Apostle  calls  (1.}  am 
able  —  that  is,  a  powerful  —  ministry.  Observei  he 
names  it  tlms,  even  amidst  an  apparent  want  of  success. 
For  such  teaching  may  leave  no  visible  fruits.  It  makea 
no  party  or  sect.  Its  minister  may  seem  to  fkil|  but 
his  victory  is  sure ;  he  works  powerfiilly,  deeply,  ^oii- 
ousl  V.  He  moulds  souls  for  the  ages  to  come.  He 
works  for  the  eternal  world. 

(2.)  St.  Paul  calls  it  a  bold  ministry :  ^^  We  use 
great  plainness  of  speech."  Ours  should  be  a  ministry 
whose  words  arc  not  compacted  of  baldness,  but  bold- 
ness ;  whose  very  life  is  outspokenness,  and  firee  fear- 
lessness :  —  a  mmistiy  which  has  no  concealment,  no 
reserve ;  which  scorns  to  take  a  via  mediae  because  it  is 
safe  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  which  shrinks  from  the 
weakness  ot  a  mere  cautiousness,  but  which  exults 
even  in  failure,  if  the  truth  has  been  spoken,  with  a 
joyful  conHdence.  For  a  man  who  sees  into  the  heart 
of  things  speaks  out  not  timidly,  nor  superstitiously,  but 
with  a  b.'ow  unveiled,  and  with  a  speech  as  free  as  bis 
spirit :  <<  The  truth  has  made  him  free." 
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1  Caomniitn,  it 


'.  1  - 15.  —  "  Therefore  seeiog  wb  hayi  ihis  mmivtrjri 
ju  wu  unve  received  lucrcv,  we  r.Unt  uot;  —  But  have  rcDuuiiciil 
tti«  hlddvn   IhingB  of  dkhutiest;.  nul   wiLlkjng   iu  craftiness,  niir 
.   hudling  tJiB  word  of  God  dMciitUll;;  but  by  mnniltetatloD  of  ilie 
truth  ouiDiDPudinz  gurwlvH  to  over;  mnu'i  oaasaieaee  in  the  aiglit 
of  Uod.  —  But  if   our  gnspcl   be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  Ihcm  that  are 
lost :  —  lu  whom  tho  god  af  this  norld  liml  blinded  tbe  winds  of 
1  thtm  trbich  believe  not.  leat  the  light  of  the  iclorions  gospel  of 
LCknat,  wlw  u  the  iinnga  uf  God.  nbuuld  ibino  unto  Ihem.  —  far  ve 
r  pnach  not  oureelvea,  but  Clirisi  Jesus  ibe  Luid;  und  oumelvea  yuiir 
'  ■errinle  fur  Jisus'  wAv.  —  For  Gud,  who  commanded  tlio  light  lo 
I  lAilM  out  III  darkuuM,  hnth  shiiied  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
L  lh«  kuuiiliNlgii  uf  the  gk>ry  of  God  in  the  luun  of  Jtsus  Chriet.— 
^  Bat  ir«  Hmio  this  trcuuro  in  enrthen  vessels,  tbiit  tbe  exoellonev  of 
'm  poirer  inny  be  of  Oul,  nnd   not  of  us,  — We  are  troubled  on 
wy  Me,  jrM  not  distreutd;  we  ore  perplexed,  but  not  <n  despftlr; 
L  — feraaouted,  but  nut  Girs.iken;  i»h(  down,  but  nut  deslroyedi  — 
I  Al«v*  txariiig  about  in  tlie  IhhIj-  tiiii  dying  of  Ibe  Lord  Jeeus,  that 
I  OW  nn>  ^Mi  of  Jesus  m'(!hl  lie  inivic  niinifrflt  in  our  bod}'.  —  For  «e 
a  «U*ti  tin  kre  alwny  delivtrni  unln  <fMth  fur  Jnue'  eaka,  tbat  the 
L  Ub  idau  ef  Jeaua  might  be  manifest  in  our  mortal  floeh,  —  Botluin 
4aith  workflth  in  us,  but  litb  in  ; ou.  —  \\'e  having  the  some  tplrit 
'   ef  Caith,  Booordiug  lu  It  la  writion,  I  beliuv*,!,  and  therefore  b«*«  I 
,   iMkn;  we  also  believe,  and   thcreforo  speak;  — Knowing  tint  he 
niich  rofaKil  up  the  IiorJ  Jesus  eball  raimi  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  Ukd 
'  lit  preacnt  us  with  ;ou.  —  For  all  tilings  are  fur  ^our  sokes,  llutt 
I  abandant  gnco  mijbt  through  the  tbunkeglviitg  of  many  re- 
nd tu  the  glorj  of  0^" 

The  first  two  vei-ses  of  this  (.'liai)t«r  contiiln  the  prin- 
*  '  .  of  the  Christian  ministiy :  they  piiibraco  iW 
_  ■»  —  a  wnso  of  mcrcv  and  a  sense  of  liope  :  tht-y 
lant  its  stniightfiirwaruni'ss,  its  scorn  of  ciafl  anil 
ty,  itJt  rtijoclioii  t>f  jiious  fnmds  and  adroit  casiiislry , 
'jey  show  that  its  iiiHui'ncc  \*  niurnl,  and  nut  offl- 
lIvncL'  it  becomes  clear  that  Its  indirect  waamtire 
D  tbaii  il«  direct  inlluence. 

'  the-  cotinecliun  of  tlieso  two  vcrsea  with  thi; 
,  U  tltroufli  the  word  "  every."     For  a  reply  a 
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gested  itself  to  St  Paul's  mind  from  some  objector ; 
^' Every  man's  conscience  has  not  acknowled^d  the 
truth  of  the  message,  nor  the  heavenly  sincerity  of  the 
messengers."  To  which  tlie  Apostle  answers,  The  ex- 
ceptions dp  not  weaken  the  truth  of  the  general  asser* 
tion :  to  every  man  whose  heart  is  in  a  healthy  state  — 
to  all  but  the  blinded — the  Gospel  is  God's  Light; 
and  those  to  whom  it  is  not  Light  are  themselves  ^urk, 
for  the  obscurity  is  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  trutli. 
And  then,  having  replied  to  tliis  objection,  St.  Paul 
proceeds  with  the  same  subject  —  the  Apostolic  Minis- 
try.    He  represents  it  under  two  main  aspects :  — 

I.  As  a  Ministry  of  Light. 
II.  As  a  reflection,  in  word  and  experience  of  the 
Life  of  Christ. 

I.  Let  us  glance  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses :  "  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel :  "  "  God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Compare  with 
this  what  St.  John  says  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his 
Gospel :  "  The  light  sliineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not."  Nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  the  minds  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  ;  and 
yet  how  remarkably  they  coincide  in  this  thought  — 
they  both  call  Revelation,  "  Light !  "  According  to  St. 
John,  to  live  in  sin  was  to  live  in  darkness ;  it  was  a 
false  life  —  a  life  of  lies  —  in  which  a  man  was  untrue 
to  his  own  nature.  According  to  St.  Paul,  it  was  to 
live  in  blindness  —  "  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world." 
But  both  Apostles  concur  in  representing  Revelation  as 
simply  the  unveiling  of  the  truth  :  the  manifestation  of 
thin^  as  thev  are.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  St. 
Paul's  metaphor :  "  For  God,  who  commended  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.''  As  on  the  darkness  of 
the  physical  world,  light  rose   at  the  Eternal  "  Be," 
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ind  all  tilings  appeared  as  tliey  were,  not  a  crentjon, 
but  »  ntanifestattuii  — and  yet,  in  tnitb,  a  i-eal  creation 
(as  but  for  liglil  tliia  world  were  as  if  it  were  not,  since 
it  is  what  it  ia  in  consoquonce  of  light)  :  so,  on  the  moral 
darkness  of  a  world  in  Bin  and  ignorance,  the  light  of 
revealed  trutli  showed  things  as  tliey  are,  and  exhibited 
tlieni  in  their  true  relative  proportions.  That  revela- 
tion created,  indeed,  a  new  world,  which  yet  was  not  a 
creation  of  things  tliat  had  not  existed  before :  for  the 
Gosiicl  did  not  vuzke  God  our  Father ;  it  reveale<l  wliat 
He  Dad  ever  been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be ;  it  disclosed 
Him,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  Father :  not  as  a  ehanco, 
or  a  falo ;  not  as  a  necessary  thing,  but  as  a  Person ; 
and  in  the  Life  of  Clirist,  the  Love  of  God  has  becume 
intelligible  to  us.  The  Gospel  threw  light  on  God : 
light  unknown  before,  even  to  the  holiest  hearts  among 
the  Jews.  "  Clouds  and  dai-kness  are  the  habitation  of 
His  seat,"  qioke  the  Old  Testament :  "  God  is  Liyht, 
and  in  Uim  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  declared  the  New. 
For,  ont  of  Christ,  our  God  is  only  a  dark,  dim,  and 
dreadfiil  mystery.  There  is  only  an  awful  silence, 
which  is  never  broken  by  an  articulate  voice.  But  all 
is  brightness  in  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death. 

The  Gospel  threw  light,  too,  upon  man's  own  nature. 
Man  — a  dark  enigma,  a  contradiction  to  himsell',  witli 
Kod-liku  aspirations  and  animal  cravings  —  asks  liis  own 
mart  in  terror,  "  Am  I  a.  god  or  beast  ?  "  And  tlie 
Goitpel  answers :  "  You  are  a  glorious  temple  in  ruins, 
to  l>e  rebuilt  into  a  habitation  of  God  and  the  Spirit, 
yoar  soul  to  be  the  home  of  iho  High  and  Holy  One, 
jBur  Viody  to  be  the  tc^niple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
threw  light  upon  the  grave  ;  for  "  life  and  immortality  " 
were  "  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  The 
dari[De«  of  the  tomb  was  irradiated ;  and  the  tilings 
of  that  undiscovered  land  shone  clear  and  tranquil  then 
to  thv  eye  of  faith  :  but  not  until  then,  for  betbro,  im- 
mortality was  but  a  mouniful  perhiim. 

Now  there  are  three  practical  <lednctiiin3  from  tins 
new  of  Truth. 

1.     As  to   ministerial  conduct.     Uur  lile  is  to  be  a 
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mmifetiathn  of  the  Gk»pel.  ObserfeSt.  Ftal*t  aigQp: 
ment :  —  We  do  not  tamper  with  the  Word  of  God. 
It  M  not  concealed  or  darkened  by  ns ;  for  oar  retry 
work  15  to  spread  light,  to  throw  sunshine  on  every  sidef 
and  in  every  way  fearlessly  to  declare  the  tmth,  to 
dread  no  consequences :  for  no  real  minister  of  Christ 
can  be  afraid  of  illuinination. 

2.  Light  is  given  to  us  that  we  may  tpread  it,  ^^Wo 
preach  . . .  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesas*  sake.  For 
Qod  . . .  hath  shined  m  our  hearts."  If  He  has  illnmi* 
nated  us,  then  we  are  your  servants,  to  give  you  tfait 
illumination.  We  should  be  as  '^  a  city  set  on  a  hill  ;^ 
as  the  salt  which  penetrates  and  purifies  the  earth  :  ^  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world/'  This  St.  Paul  felt  vividly : 
St.  Paul  who  had  himself  been  in  darkness  ;  and  ahiill 
we  refuse  to  feel  it  ?  we,  who  have  had  ages  of'  light, 
which  St.  Paul  had  not?  Our  more  open  heaven 
seems  to  shut  us  out  from  feeling  this.  Perhaps  wc, 
who  have  been,  or  fancy  ourselves  to  have  been,  in  the 
brightness  of  his  revelation  all  our  lives,  scarcely  appre^ 
ciate  the  necessity  whicli  he  felt  so  strongly  of  commu* 
nicating  it. 

3.  It  is  the  evil  heart  whicli  hides  the  truth.  Light 
shines  on  allj  that  is,  all  who  are  in  a  natural  human 
state,  all  who  can  feel,  all  who  have  not  deadened  the 
spiritual  sense.  It  is  not  the  false  life  which  can  know 
the  truth,  but  the  true  life  receives  what  is  akin  to 
it :  for  '*  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice." 

Thus  observe  —  what  are  **  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity." **  The  evidences  of  Cliristiunity  "  arc  — 
Christianity.  The  endence  of  the  sun  is  its  light,  and 
not  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  So  Christ  is  divine  to 
those  who  are  of  the  tiiith.  To  some  persons  Ho  is 
not  the  image  of  God.  How  will  you  prove  to  such 
that  He  is  ?  Is  it  by  arguing  about  miracles  and 
prophecy  ?  Is  it  bv  discussion  about  the  true  reading 
of  texts,  or  by  requiring  belief  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chmxjh  ?  No.  It  is  by  means  of  a  right  heart :  it  if 
by  moans  of  God^s  Spirit  niling  in  tiie  heart.     These, 
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■nil  theM  alone,  will  diacloee  Christ  to  a  man ;  for 
•*  no  mail  can  say  tliat  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  l)j-  the  Holy 
iilimt  I "  nnd  again  :  "  The  natural  intin  recuivcth  nut 
tbe  tbings  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,"  and  for  this  reason  — 
**  tliey  are  tjtiritiuUty  disccmoJ." 

Again,  it  la  tbe  worldly  heart  whicli  hides  the  triitli. 
"  TLie  eod  of  tbit  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
Ilium  which  believe  not."  An  awful  thought  1  "  Tho 
light  of  thu  glorious  Gospel  "  is  slnit  out  by  ourselvos 
tnm  our  lives,  a^wrt  Irom  immorality,  apart  oren  troni 
actual  ain.  For  worldlincss  is  distinct  from  sin,  and 
Um  lieaimciation  of  it  is  peculiar  lo  Christianity.  It 
dooe  not  con^iit  in  distinct  acta,  nor  iu  thougnts  uf 
tfwiNgresxioii,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  whole  life,  whirli 
hklos  »ll  tliiit  is  invisible,  real,  and  eternal,  because  it  is 
dorotcd  to  tla'  visible,  the  tran^iient,  and  the  unreal, 
land  the  world  cannot  exist  in  the  same  heart, 
'ho  find  their  all  in  the  world  —  how  can  they, 
A  by  it«  business,  excited  by  its  pleasures,  potritied 
tauums,  see  God  in  his  purity,  or  cumprahond 
a  GftliD  nuiioncfl  of  El«rnity  ? 

n.  Thfi  Apostle  repn>sentd  the  Ministry  as  a  I'eHec- 
tioB,  in  Word  and  ex|>eriencw,  of  tlie  Lite  uf  Clnist. 

I.  In  word.  Irt't  ufl  compare  tbe  second  verse  with 
Ham  tlurt4ient]i.  Wo  manifest  the  truth,  "commending 
cniwlvn  to  every  man's  cunsdonco,"  because  we  simmk 
b  alrong  belief.  Tliu  minister  of  Christ  speak*  in 
&itb;  that  in,  in  n  firm  conviction  of  Divine  power 
■rinng  from  the  Re^un-ectioii  —  faith  in  tlie  delivering 
■r  radevmin^  power  of  God.  Observe  tlie  difTurenco 
InCwcKMi  tliin  and  theoloji^ieal  knowli^lge.  It  is  not  a 
ohiiiitvr's  wisdom,  but  his  eimciciinn,  which  imparls 
ilidf  to  others.  Nuthing  givea  life  but  life.  Heal 
flune  nIoMii  kindles  other  llamu:  this  was  the  power  of 
tka  Ajioetlefi :  "  We  Itulievu,  antl  thei-efure  speak  :  "  — 
**  \V«  «atuu>(  but  s)>eak  the  tilings  which  we  have  aeon 
mm]  heanl :  "  —  "  lie  tliat  saw  it  bare  ri.M:ord,  and  Ids 
re)-»rd  i»  true :  and  he  kn<>uu<th  that  he  eaitli  true,  lliat 
i;ht  bcIiov«."     Finn  fftitli  in   what  tliey  spoke, 
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that  was  the  basis  of  the  Apostles'  strength ;  but  i 
there  is  one  thing  wanting  —  we  only  Aff^  believe, 
we  n>ally  believed  the  truths  we  deliver  week  ; 
week,  would  not  our  hearts  be  filled  with  such 
earnestness,  that  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women 
ening  unconcernedly  to  the  Gospel  would  saddei 
our  da^^,  and  impel  us  to  preach  as  if  we  should  n 
prcach  again  ? 

In  the  lifth  verse,  St.  Paul  says  he  preaches  CI 
and  not  liinK^elf.  Rescue  this  expression  from  all  t 
interpretations,  and  the  minister  will  luiderstandf 
he  is  to  preach,  not  the  Christ  of  this  sect  or  that  i 
but  Christ  fully  —  Christ  our  Hope,  our  Pattern, 
Life — Christ  in  us,  the  light  which  is  in  every 
subjectively  ;  and  Christ  the  Light  which,  shining 
jectively  hi  I  lis  Life,  and  Death,  and  liesurrec 
daily  increases,  as  we  gaze,  the  Light  of  the  C 
within  us. 

2.  The  Ministry  is  a  reflection  of  Christ's  Lii 
experience.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
God's  truth  should  be  conveyed  through  such  fc 
instruments  —  men,  whom  the  axe  and  the 
could  destroy.  Well,  the  Apostle  acknowledges 
it  is  so.  He  calls  them  "  earthen  vessels  :  "  he  ki 
them  to  be  but  fragile  receptacles  of  this  **  treast 
But  this  veiy  circumstance,  instead  of  proving  thai 
(lospel  is  not  of  God,  proves  that  it  is.  For  what 
the  life  of  these  men,  but  the  Life  of  Christ  over  a 
—  a  J^ife  victorious  in  defeat?  *' I  fill  up,"  sayg 
Paul,  "  that  which  is  behind  of  the  aiilictions  of  Chri 
*'  Alwavs  bearing]:  about  in  the  bodv  the  dyinff  ol 
Ltn'd  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  mi<rht  be  e 
manifest  in  our  bodv."  So  that,  in  their  sn 
ings,  the  Apostles  represented  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  their  incredible  escapes,  His  resurrection.  Fig 
tively  speaking,  their  escapes  were  as  a  resurrec 
Compare  the  word  retturreoiion,  used  in  the  sens 
escape,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  at 
thirty-fifth  verse.  One  might  almost  say  that 
Apostles  bore  a  chai'med  life  —  a  mystic  resembl 
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to  tlieii-  Lord  :  nn  existence  which  rose,  like  the  fabled 
{ibcGiiix,  into  fresher  Ixiing  from  its  ashes. 

Christ,  tlien,  b  the  mystic  symbol  of  ClirUtiiiii  lite : 
Hia  death  and  Hia  resurrection  are  repeated  in  His 
pooiile.  Only  with  exquisite  truthfiilness,  and  in  op- 
position to  all  nne-aided  exaggeration,  St.  Paul  observes, 
tltat  in  some  Christians  the  death  was  more  exhibitwl, 
in  others  the  Resurrection :  "  So  then  deatli  worketh 
in  as,  bnt  Hie  ii]  you."  For  there  are  various  types  of 
the  Divine  life,  as,  for  example,  in  Christ  and  in  John 
dw  Baptist.  It  tjiltes  effect  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the 
CnxLH,  BometiniGi  on  the  side  of  the  Resurrection.  In  di^ 
frrentporiiHUof  the  same  life,  in  different  ages  offroedora 
or  persecution  —  as  we  have  known  in  the  depressed 
Charcit  of  tiie  Albigenses  and  tlie  victorious  Church  of 
£iigliind  —  in  different  persons  during  the  same  age, 
Uw  Cross  and  tlie  Resurrection  alternate,  and  exist 
tOfTcther.  But  in  all  there  is  pro'p-ess — the  dec.iy  of 
eri!,  or  the  birth  of  jjood ;  for  "  though  our  outward 
man  perish,  yet  tlie  inwanl  man  is  i-enewed  day  by 
day.' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  early  Church  followed 
Chnst's  Life,  weekly  and  yearly.  Friday  luul  Sunday 
•bowed  to  tliem  the  Cruciiixion  and  the  Resurrection. 
Good  Friday  and  Easter-day  filled  tliem  with  sorrow 
ud  with  joy.  For  such  is  the  true  Christian  aspect 
of  lift.  We  are  not  to  chooso  the  Cross  exclusively. 
The  death  and  the  Ufe  of  Christ  are  to  be  manifested 
in  tnir  mortal  body.  We  are  to  let  thin^  come  as  God 
plOMefl,  making  botli  joy  and  soitow  divm<;,  by  infusing 
mto  them  the  Cross  and  the  Ri^urrcclion.  We  are  to 
(how  Christ  forth  in  our  lives  till  He  comes.  He  is  tlio 
Sun:  and  Christian  life  is  as  the  turning  of  the  sunflower 
to  the  Sun.  This  was  the  explanalJon  of  the  mystery  of 
Sl  I'aul's  own  existence  in  the  death  an<l  resurrection 
vt  bis  t^rd  :  he  wafl  living  Christ  over  again.  Clirist 
¥fa»  Human  Nature  personified.  In  His  Death,  St. 
Paul  saw  the  frail  Humanity  subject  to  decay ;  in 
Uii  Kc»urruction,  the  .\|Hi»tle  saw  huninn  life  elevated 
into    Divine   existence,     lie  "was   crucified   through 
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weakness,  yet  He  Hveth  by  the  power  of  God."  And 
so  St.  Paul  felt  that  every  true  human  soul  must  repeat 
Christ's  existence.  He  could  bear  to  look  on  his  own 
decay ;  it  was  but  the  passing  of  the  human  ;  and, 
meantime,  there  was  ever  going  on  within  him  the 
strengthening  of  the  Divine.  Thus  his  own  contracted, 
isolated  existence  was  gone :  it  had  been  al)sorbcd  into 
communion  with  a  Higher  life :  it  had  been  dignified 
by  its  union  with  the  Life  of  lives.     Just  as  the  tidal 

1>ulsations  in  the  estuary,  a  few  inches  only  more  or 
ess,  are  dignified  by  referring  them  to  the  ocean  life 
with  which  they  are  connected,  since  they  repeat  what 
the  sea  performed  a  few  hours  before :  so  St.  Paul  felt 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  great  sea  of  Humanity 
and  with  God.  Pain  was  sacred,  since  Christ  had  also 
suffered.  Life  became  grand,  when  viewed  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  lived,  '*  always 
bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  " 
his  "  mortal  flesh." 
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'.  16  -  18.  —  "  For  whlcb  MOM  vis  tk.al 
tboocti  nur  imtirard  una  perub,  jst  the  iawani  miui  is  renewed 
day  by  da;. —  Fur  our  light  Hffliutiuu,  wbicli  is  liut  for  a  Dimneitl, 
VoiiiBth  for  us  ■  fcr  more  eicfedlng  ond  eternal  ivpiglit  ft  glorj  ; 
—  While  we  luok  not  at  the  t1iiii(!B  nhich  arc  eevn,  but  at  ihe  thinfn 
«lwb  ve  not  uen  :  fbr  Ibi  Ibingi  which  are  Keen  are  lempural;  but 
lb*  tbiaip  vbidh  iir«  not  seen  are  etEmnl." 
I OMjjrmuKs,  *.  1-8.  — For  »'«  know  that  if  oor  earthly  hoa»o  rf 
Mm  ttboniMle  wore  dliaoUed,  fie  have  a  building  of  Qud,  an  house 
BDlnwdovtitb  haiida,  elornril  in  thahearena.  — tarin  tliis  wd^iihui, 
Mmeall/  desiring  to  bei:lotb»I  upon  with  trnr  bouse  whicti  is  IVum 
liMVNi: —  If  HI  be  Ihnt  being  clotbed  we  shall  not  be  htind  naked." 

In  onr  litBt  Itictnre  we  viewed  the  Christinn  niinistrv 
u  one  of  Jjiglit,  and  as  a  refleotton  <jf  tho  l^ite  of  Cliriet 
in  wortl  aiid  in  experience.     To-day  we  consider  — 

I.  Tlie  trials  of  tliu'  Cliristian  ministry, 
n.  Tbe  consolations  of  the  Cliriatian  ministry. 

I,  Itfl  trials:  — Tliis  is  ground  wliicli  lias  boon  pono 

I  war  before.  We  will  plance  at  one  «r  two  iii»tnnc(.« 
of  th«  trials  of  modeni  misBionHries :  I  rerolltct  Weit- 
l>m)it,  who  recently  died  at  Calcutta  ;  —  and  woli  do  I 
imetnbcr  (he  description  he  piive  of  tlio  ditfiailtiea 
cnrountered  by  the  Gospel  misslmini-ieit  in  tlie  East. 
What  a  picture  he  drew  of  the  almost  unci'iif|uerable 
iepTOMion  which  was  |iroduccd  by  the  mere  thonght  of 
fomg  back  to  India :  to  struggle  with  tlio  darkening 
lAbcta  of  universal  idolnli-y  —  with  the  secret  sense  of 
tncredalily  in  riiristinii  Iruih,  giving  rise  to  the  «vep- 
rerarring  doiilil — "Can  the  C1os]h'1  li^rlit  bo  only  for 
as  few,  while  cimnllcss  mvriads  of  the  human  race  still 
mtk  in  the  '  shadow  of  death  Y '  "     01iser\-e,  too,  tho 
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peculiar  class  of  trials  to  be  encountered  in  liot  **Thinrt^ 
which  intensify  the  passions  of  onr  human  natore,  and 
render  a  resistance  to  opportunities  ofiered  for  their 
gratification  a  difficult  taste  indeed.  For  the  martyr 
spirit  is  not  shown  merely  in  physical  sufiering. 

Take  another  instance  :  —  The  dangers  and  escape 
of  the  missionary  Krapf  in  East  Africa.  What  ohst^ 
clcs  did  he  not  encounter  in  his  endeavors  to  eflect  a 
chain  of  missions  from  West  to  East  of  that  dreary  con- 
tinent !  now  attacked  by  robbers  in  the  mountains  of 
Bum  ;  —  and  then  many  days  without  food,  is  forced  at 
last  to  drink  water  from  a  musketrbarrel,  and  to  eat 
gunpowder  1 

Remember,  too,  the  graves  of  the  Christian  miarfon- 
aries  piled  so  soon  and  so  rapidly  on  the  pestilential  plain 
of  Sierra  Leone  :  —  remember  Gaixliner  at  Terra  dd 
Fuego  ;  —  Clappertou  dying  amid  the  sands  of  Africa 
—  the  Landers — Mungo  Park;  —  and  you  will  jind 
that  tlie  missionaries  and  pioneers  of  Christianity  still 
encounter  the  same  trials,  the  same  dangers,  from  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  and  the  sword,  of  which  St.  Paul  so 
eloquently  speaks  in  his  Epistles. 

II.  Christian  consolations. 

1.  Tlie  comprehension  of  the  law  of  the  Cross. 

Sj)iritual  life  is  ours  through  temporary  death :  for 
"  though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  our  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day."  Strength  is  ours  throuizh 
suffering  ;  for  "  our  light  affliction  ....  worketh  ror 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory," 
Thus,  the  law  of  our  Humanity  is  life  out  of  decay  ;  the 
type  and  exemplification  of  which  is  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
And  this  is  the  true  soother  of  affliction  —  this  one 
steadfast  thought  —  the  glory  which  is  being  worked 
out  thereby.  For  pain  and  aeath  change  their  charac- 
ter according  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  arc  viewed, 
just  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  quite  as  painftil  as 
the  shattering  of  it  by  an  accident ;  yet  in  the  one  case 
the  sufferer  shrieks,  in  the  otlier  bears  it  heroically : 
because  his  will  goes  with  the  operation,  because  ne 
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1  it  IS  right,  aud  knows  why  it  is  done,  Mark, 
f  liowever,  one  disdnction  :  It  is  not  merely  the  perce]>- 
1  of  tbe  law  which  makes  trial  tolerablo,  but  a  law 
ionified  in  One  whom  we  love.  The  law  is,  "  Our 
^ht  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
Stoicism  taught  tliat:  but  Christianity 
mca  it  in  the  Parson  of  Christ.  The  Cross  ia  an 
^■bstrwtlon  until  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  Go  and 
ttk  like  a  philosopher  to  one  in  suffeiing :  you  get  an 
icknowledgment  of  your  effort,  but  you  have  not 
>othed  the  sufferer.  But  go  and  tell  him  of  the  law 
t  Gaitl;  tell  him  that  He  has  borne  the  Cross;  and 
lepo  is  the  peculiar  Christinn  feeling  of  comfort,  with 
i  its  tenderness,  humauity,  and  neritonaUly.  The  law 
r  the  Cross  is  the  truth,  the  roct  tmlh,  but  only  in  a 
And  hence  comes  the  hymned  feeling  —  how 
1  more  living  than  a  philosophy  1  — 


9  it  is  that  in  the  mere  word  Croi»,  there  is  that  sen- 
ment  which  no  other  word  in  the  English  language 
t  supply.  Law  of  self-sacrifice  ?  No:  that  is  cold, 
lot  dear  to  n^,  personal,  living,  like  the  Cross. 

Oh  I  we  live  —  not  under  laws,  nor  philosophical  ab- 

"  Factions,  but  under  a  Spirit :  and  the  true  expression 

■  Oiriatianitv  is  "  Ckrint  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory." 

fc  na  exemplify  this  from  the  experience  of  missiona- 

s.     How  beautiful  and  touching  Is  the  remarkable 

utitude  of  Gardiner  for  a  few  drops  of  water  trickling 

1  a  parched  boat's  aide  1     Listen,  too,  to  what  Krapf 

Bys :  —  "In  the  sanctuary  of  reason  I  find  nothing  but 

Tacoiiragement  and  contradiclion ;  but  in  the  nanctnary 

f  God  a  voice  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  — '  Fear  not ; 

nth  leads  to  life,  destniction  to  resurrection,  the  de- 

olitiou  of  all  human  undertakings  to  the  erection  of 

9  kin^om  of  Christ.'  "  Observe  how  this  is  the  very 

tncipk-  expounded  last  Sunday,    The  death  and  redur- 

rection  —  the  law  of  Christian  life  —  waa  his  strengtli, 

as  uf  ulrl  it  was  St.  Paul's. 
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S.  The  contemplatiaii  of  Uiinip  not 

Two  charactenstiod  are  mentioiied  as  Iwl^gmg  to 
these  things.  They  are,  "  not  meni*'  and  ^^  ^teraaL^ 
Now  what  are  these  tluncs  7  Not  uneasy  things  ua* 
seen  because  they  are  hidden  by  distancoi  so  that  wo 
shall  see  them  hereafter,  and  only  not  now  ;  but  tkoj 
are  things  which  are  not  seen,  because  they  neiMT  can 
be  seen.  They  are  not  things  which  are  superior  to 
those  which  are  seen  ;  because  tliough  of  the  same  Mr* 
tare,  the  latter  perish,  while  the  former  last  for  ever. 
They  are  not  houses  which  do  not  decay,  nor  dothes 
which  do  not  wear  out ;  but  they  are  things  which  an 
eternal,  because  they  are  not  material.  This  is  tfaa 
essence  of  the  distinction  and  contrast.  The  Right,  tbo 
True,  the  Just  —  these  are  not  seen,  and  never  will  has 
they  are  eternal,  but  thev  exist  now  as  they  will  be  for 
ever.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  fixed  m  one  plaooi 
}ior  known  to  the  eye  of  sense ;  it  cannot  come  "  by 
observation  :  "  neither  can  ye  say,  "  Lo !  here,"  or 
*'  ]-<o  1  there,"  for  there  is  no  locality/  now,  nor  will 
there  be  for  ever,  for  the  things  which  arc  Eternal,  In^ 
mortal.  Invisible.  These  are  the  tilings  of  which  SU 
Paul  savs :  '*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  tilings  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  wliatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  tliere  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things."  It  is  the  outward  and  material  things 
that  perish  :  it  is  the  inward  that  are  renewed.  Pain  is 
for  lime :  guilt  is  for  ever.  Physical  punisliment  is  for 
time  I  butliorror  can  never  die  f  Distinguish  well  what 
the  heavenly  is :  because  it  is  not  the  mere  element  of 
Time  that  makes  things  base  or  iioblO|  A  tlirill  of 
nerve,  even  if  it  were  to  last  for  ever,  would  not  be 
heavenly.  A  home  of  physical  comfort,  even  if  it  were 
to  endure  like  the  Pvramids,  would  bo  no  sublimer  than 
one  of  straw  and  rauers.  But  the  everlasting  Heaven 
of  God's  saints  is  around  us  now.  The  invisible  world 
contemplated  by  tlie  martyrs  is  what  it  was,  and  Qver 
will  be^ — visible  only  to  fiuth. 
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8.  Tlie  thought  of  a.litu  bevouil  th»  grave. 

Take  this  in  connection  with  thu  sixteenth  verso  of 

he  fourth  cliiipt«r,  with  thU  thuu<;ht  in  our  hcatti: 

'jr  whiiih  cause  we  fiiint  not;  tJiougli  oiir  uutward 

I  perisli,  yet  tho  hnvm-d  man  is  iciiuwed  clay  by 

,"     Sunic  men  there  ai-e  to  whom  this  hope  is  im- 

«ible.     There  are  some  who  live  n  merely  hnmnn 

!  and  life  merely  as  sticli,  since  it  does  not  necesaa- 

/  imply  immortality,  produces  no  inward  certainty  oi 

a  existttnce  beyond  the  grave.     Tbore  are  those  who 

'  i  life  of  tho  cphumtTon.  in  whom  there  is  notb- 

aoi-tid.  ft]>ending  tJieir  <luys  like  the  bensta  tliat 

..  —  naVi  loss  fitted  for  ctemlty  than  they.     No 

ibougnts,  no   acta  fought   out  on  deep  abiding 

J  let,  liavo  been  tlicirs.  They  hve  mere  accK 
beings,  light  mortals,  who  dance  their  giddy 
itid  above  the  abysses,  looking  at  the  things  seen, 
J  tnnsient  u^ars  for  sorrow,  and  transient  smiles  for 
This  life  is  their  All ;  and  at  last  they  have  tlut- 
l  out  their  lime,  and  go  forth  into  endless  night. 
r  not?  what  is  there  in  them  that  is  not  even  now 
iig.  But  St.  Paid,  beset  by  persecution,  the 
r  of  the  Cross,  daily  flying  for  his  life,  in  perils 
d  and  soa,  drew  immortal  comforts  out  of  all  his 
Every  sorrow  gave  him  a  keener  sight  of  the 
I  invisible.  Every  peril,  every  decay  of  the  out- 
j  Btrengtiiened  in  him  that  inwani  man  "  risen 
ti  Christ,"  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  immortal  life. 
It, this  hope  he  was  comforted,  and  with  this  eternal 
bencc  jirowing  within  bim,  he  was  buoyed  up  above 
bought  of  weakness  or  of  di.smay.  A  time  would 
)  when  all  shuidd  bo  changed :  this  cartitly  house 
1  1)0  di^olved ;  but  be  f^nted  not;  for  ho  says, 
i  know  that  ....  we  have  a  building  of  God,  uii 
I  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
0  of  immortal  life  was  his,  and  with  that  he  was 

t  hojio  was  not  a  selfish  one.     There  arc  some 
:  My  that  to  live  a  high  life  here,  in  tliL-  hojK-  o( 
"  ,lity  hercaftor,  is  an  unworthy  object ;  lliat  it  it   i 
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more  noble  to  d6  good,  and  to  act  well,  and  be  content 
to  perish.  Strange  perversion  I  Is  the  desire  of  food, 
for  the  sake  of  food,  selfish  ?  Is  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  selfish  ?  No  I  they  are  appe- 
tites each  with  its  appointed  end :  one  a  necessary  appe- 
tite of  th'!  body,  the  other  a  noble  appetite  of  the  mind. 
Then,  in  the  desire  of  inunortal  life,  for  the  sake  of 
^^  more  '.ifc  and  fuller,"  selfish  ?  No !  rather  it  is  the 
noblest,  purest,  truest  appetite  of  the  soul.  It  is  not 
happiuofjs  nor  reward  we  seek;  but  we  seek  for  the 
penectioa  of  the  imperfect — for  tlie  deep,  aboqn^ne 
life  of  t  lose  who  shall  see  Grod  as  He  is,  and  shall  fed 
the  stroi  s  pulsations  of  tliat  existence  which  is  Love, 
Purity,  I  ruth,  Goodness:  to  whom  shall  be  revealea 
all  the  7  ivisible  things  of  the  Spirit  in  perfection  I 
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LECTURE    XLII. 


3  CoBUrTKUKa,  V.  l-H.  —  "For  we  tint  are  in  thia  toberimola 
ilo  gmn,  being  b^nlcIll^J  :  not  f'>r  thnt  we  would  tie  unclothed, 
Vnl  clolhwl  apoD ,  tlist  mortatit;  niiglit  bs  swnlluweil  up  of  lilb.  — 
Nov  h»  (hit  hath  wrought  u*  fur  tlm  Mlfikimc  thing  in  God,  wUo 
aW'  liatli  given  uulo  ui  Ih*  enrolst  of  the  Ctpint.  —  Therorure  «• 
lr«  alVAjTH  cuuhilcnl,  bauwina  that,  whilst  we  aro  at  honiL-  in  tba 
)»l;,  wean  kbaenl  fnim  the  Lord  :  —  (for  wc  walk  b;  fiiitfa,  nut 
by  sighl  ■■}  - 

fnim  tha  l>od   .  , 

bar,  that,  whethur  preneut  or  absent ,  «ra  mn;  be  ada«pt<^d  af  hi 
Ftir  we  muat  all  appear  IwFure  the  Judgment  Heat  of  Chri«l;  that 
•iiirj  one  awj  rccdva  tho  things  ilone  id  hmboJj.acnonling  to  Ibot 

hn  hiilh  Jouc,  whether  it  he  gooil  or  bad Knowing  llicreforo  tba 

terror  of  the  Uird,  we  perauaJe  men;  hut  wa  iiro  made  maniftat 
vato  Oud;  aod  I  Inut  alio  are  made  luanif^  in  four  i 


Ik  lilt!  pnjoudifiji  vei-scB  St.  Paul  litis  spoken  of  two 
great  coti&ulatiotia  iii  ministerial  trial  —  tlie  thouglit  of 
tlitiiifa  invisible,  and  the  expectation  iif  a  blesaeil  rcsiir- 
reetion.  In  L'onsidering  them,  I  tried  to  explain  what 
ihiDgi  invttible  are  ;  and  I  said  they  wci-e  nut  things 
anae<Mi  becnuxe  suparated  by  distance,  or  by  reason  of 
the  imperfcction  of  our  faculties,  or  of  any  intei^iosed 
vuil ;  but  thvy  were  unseen,  because  in  their  nature 
ihcy  were  incapable  of  being  seen — such  as  Himor, 
Tnith,  and  I-^jvo,  I  tried  to  show  how  the  expectation 
of  Immortality  ix  not  a  st'ltisli  hope,  becaiisu  it  is  not  the 
dnitu  i>f  enjoyments  such  a.t  we  have  here,  but  the 
(Jtutin;  of  a  liif^liur  inward  life  —  "  an  house  not  uuulu 
wilii  hands,  ctornal  in  the  heavens." 

Uut  here  oviilently  a  mistake  might  arise.  Sjicaking 
tlitM  of  a  spiritual  heaven,  it  is  quite  pussiblo  that  tUflU 
mti'lit  riinceivd  iif  it  as  a  disembodied  Ktate,  and  suppoM 
iIh-'  Ajuwlle  ti»  repreient  life  in  a  visible  form  as  degnb- 
dalioii.     'I'hefo  were  fiuoh  persons  in  the  utd  time,  who 
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thought  they  could  not  cultivate  thcnr  spirit-nature  with- 
out lowering  that  of  their  body.  They  fasted  and  wore 
sackcloth,  they  lay  in  ashes,  and  eschewed  cleanlinem  as 
too  great  a  luxury.  Nay,  they  even  refused  to  hear  of 
a  resurrection,  which  would  restore  the  body  to  the 
spirit:  redemption  being,  accordmg  to  them,  idease 
fi*oni  the  j)rison  of  the  flesh. 

In  opposition  to  such  views  the  Apostle  here  says, 
correctively :  "  Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed, 
bat  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.''  That  is,  it  is  not  that  we  are  to  get  rid  dt 
something,  but  to  gain  something.  Not  the  lowering 
of  the  body,  but  the  strengthening  of  the  spirit  —  tbat 
is  spirituality.  For  there  are  two  extremes  into  which 
men  are  apt  to  run :  they  either  serve  the  body  as  a 
master,  or  crush  it  as  an  enemy.  Whereas  St,  Panl 
taught  that  tlie  true  way  of  mortifying  the  flesh  is  to 
strengthen  the  spirit.  The  mortal  will  disappear  in  the 
elevation  of  the  immortal. 

Hero,  then,  we  have — first:  A  test  of  spirituality. 
Let  us  observe  tlie  description  given :  ''  We  tliat  are  m 
this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened."  If  we  stop 
here,  myriads  deserve  the  name  of  spiritual  men :  for 
wlio  has  not  groaned,  being  burdened,  in  tliis  taber- 
na<^le  ?  Disap|)ointment  may  sicken  a  man  of  living, 
or  the  1)0 wer  of  enjoyment  may  fail,  or  satiety  may  ar- 
rive to  the  jaded  senses  and  feelings :  or,  in  pain  and 
poverty  a  man  may  long  for  the  grave ;  or  old  age  may 
come,  when  "  the  grasshopixjr  is  a  burden."  For  ex- 
ami)le,  Job  uttered  maledictions  on  the  day  when  ho 
was  born :  "  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ;  which  long  for 
death,  but  it  cometh  not ;  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for 
hid  treasures ;  which  I'ejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad, 
when  they  can  find  the  grave?  If,  then,  the  mere  de- 
sire to  be  unclothed  were  spirituality,  that  passionate 
imprecAtion  of  Job's  was  sjiiritual.  But  ot.  Paul's 
feeling  was :  "Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  ui)on,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of 
life,"     With  him  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
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(%mt  implied  a.  yofirning  for  a  Iii^licr  spiritual  life,  and 
a  deeper  longing  for  more  resemblance  to  tlio  mind  of 

,  Secondly :  Tlie  principle  of  Christian  assurance, 
^  First  of  all,  tbere  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  aitsiii*- 
'  Therefiire  we  are  always  confident :  "  and 
'  I  know  whom  I  have  believed  :  "  and  again, 
Ve  tnow  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
)  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house 
t  nude  with  hand^,  eternal  in  tho  heavens,"  Sucli 
s  St.  Paul's  assurance.  We  may  not  feci  it ;  but, 
f  brethren,  wc  ma'tt  not  lower  tlie  standard  of  Chris- 
n  attainment  to  suit  our  narrow  lives.  To  many  of 
na  Heaven  is  an  awful  peradventnre.  It  is  so  to  most 
men  who  are  living  in  comfort,  and  are  not  Buffering 
for  Christ.  But  to  St.  Paul,  ever  on  the  brink  of  that 
world  to  come,  his  own  immortality  of  blesseihieKS  was 
no  peradvcnture.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
Iiim  wht'ther  he  was  Christ's  or  not.  Let  lis,  then,  see 
^^ba  grounds  of  this  assurance. 

^^L  1st.  God's  purpose  :   "  He  that  Iiath  wrought  us  fur 
^^■b  Bel&amo  thing  is  God." 
^^  Sd.  God'a  Spirit  in  the  soul  —  "  an  earnest," 

1.  God's  pHi-pose,  —  St.  Paul  would  not  believe  that 
God  wai  merely  weighing  His  frail  ereature.s  in  the  biil- 
No  :  they  were  purposed  by  Him  for  lieaven  ; 
I  meant  their  blessedness  :  "  Fnr  God  hath  not  ap- 
is to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation."     He  had 
I  them  by  the  blood  of  an  everlasting  cove- 
"If  when  wc  wero  enemies,  wo  were  reconciled 
bv  tho  death   of  His   Son,  mnch  more,  being 
letl,  we  shall  be  saved  hy  His  life,"     Our  salva- 
I  not  hang  on    nui'  own   desires :  it  is  in  the 
I  of  One  who  loves  us  bcltei*  tlian  wc  love  ourv 


,  God's  Spirit  in  the  sonl  —  "  an  earnest," 

:,  in  another  form,  is  the  repetition  jf  St.  Panl'a 
lat  tho  liti'ral  resurrection  i-i  naturally,  in  tho 
if  grace,  but  a  development  of  the  spiritual  r 
To  repeat  the  simile  I  have  pruviously  t 
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Ai  the  Tttal  force  iqppears  in  dungi  lo  diffwmt  m  Init 
flower,  and  fruit,  so  the  Divine  life  maniferta  itielf  fivii 
in  the  spiritual,  and  then  in  the  literal  reanrrectioB* 
And  joft  as  when  the  flower  appearm  Toa  iafbr  the 
ftttuTB  frnit,  excluding  the  po«utmit|r  or  a  bl^hti  m 
when  spiritual  goodness  appears,  you  mfer  fbtare  gloiT* 
This  is  Christian  assurance.  Therefore,  if  Ood^a  Spint 
he  in  you,  be  confident,  yet  humble  :  rejoice  with  trOQH 
bling, but  still  with  unshaken  trust  in  coniingUesiBadqeai. 

Hence  Christian  life  beoomes  now  a  hfe  of  £|it|| ; 
"  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  uehtt"  There  is  a  lift 
called  in  Scripture  ^*  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God," 
Now  it  is  very  easy  to  speak  glibly  and  fluently  of  that 
life  as  a  common  thing.  I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to  use 
such  language.  It  is  a  rare  and  wondrous  life ;  and  aO| 
in  speaking  of  it,  I  prefer  to  contemplate  the  life  of  St, 
Paul,  instead  of  assuming  the  existence  of  ordinary 
men  to  be  such  as  is  here  described.  A  life  like  his — > 
was  it  not  indeed  hidden  with  his  Master  in  the  heavens  ? 
He  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  To  him  tba 
world  was  crucified.  He  had  unlearned  the  love  of  this 
life  by  an  intense  desire  of  another.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  was  all  that  to  him  seemed  beautiful  \  so  that 
this  present  existence  became  a  kind  of  banishment 
(v.  0)  —  a  place  of  sojourn,  and  not  a  home.  He 
moved  on,  f1^(3e  from  incumbrances,  ever  ^^  ready  to  de» 
part  and  to  bo  with  Christ." 

The  thought  of  such  a  life  has  in  it  something  veiy 
awful  and  sublime.  It  is  almost  fearful  to  thiiHt  <^  a 
human  being  really  living  as  St.  Paul  did,  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  heaven  while  yet  on  eaiili.  Bi|t  i 
remark  it  now  for  tliis  puri)08e  ;  to  remiml  yon  that  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  cannot  bo,  except  with  shocking  qiH 
reality,  adopted  by  pewons  wlio  are  living  less  spuitu* 
ally  than  he  did.  Tliei-e  is  a  common,  but  I  think 
most  dangerous  habit  of  using  Scripture  language 
fhmiliarly,  calling  one-self  *'  the  chief  of  sinners," 
talking  of  *•  spiritual  joys  and  experiences,"  and  ci 
*•  communion  with  God :  "  of  •*  living  by  faith,"  and 
ol*  tills  *^  pilgrim  life.'*    On  tnanif  lips  these  are  wwk 
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«nd  Gilaa  expressions.  It  is  like  using  Gollath'a  arraop, 
mnd  thinking  that  thereby  we  get  a  giant's  strength : 
while  50  long  aa  we  aro  not  strong,  such  annor  would 
Inly  weakoti  us.  And  so,  tlie  faot  of  our  using  Scrip- 
nra  dova  not  make  us  more  spiritual :  nayi  it  makea  ua 
BBS  so,if'  it  liiilee  from  us  oitr  waakne^  —  if,  while  using 
jhe  Unguago  of  a  gpiritiial  giant,  we  forget  tbat  we  are 
Svrarlii,  No,  my  hrcthron  :  a  lite  of  faith  is  a  grand, 
litary,  awful  tiling.      Who  amongst  ua  is  living  it? 

Uoni^e,  loo,  Christiiin  lifa  is  a  toil  (v.  9)  :  — "  We 

In  the  original   it  ia  a  strong  word — "are 

alotis,   put    forth    all   our    efforts."     For    Se.  Paul 

irketi.  Knowing  the  night  was  coming.     He  atmve 

"  evtsr  aa  in  hia  groat   Task-mastt;r's  eye,"'     And 

I  motives  for  this  toil  were  two  ;  — 

1.  To  pleaae  God. 

2.  To  be  prepared  for  jndgment. 

1.  To  no  man  did  life  present  itself  so  atrongly  in 
be  light  (if  a  scene  fur  work  at  it  did  to  St.  Paul. 
Tl"lial  spirit  wliich  charat'teriaed  liia  Master  was  ri'inark^ 
V»lu  ill  iiim.  Wliut  was  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ?  "  I  must 
"Vrufk  the  warks  of  him  that  &ont  me,  while  it  is  clay  :  " 
*  1  hnve  A  bapli»m  to  be  baptiiied  with  ;  and  how  am  I 
mitauiHJ  till  it  be  accomplished  !  "  '*  My  meat  ia  to  do 
I  will,  of  my  Father  whith  sent  me.  and  to  finish  Hia 
irork."  And  this  Ho  did  completely  ;  at  the  close  liu 
■tyH,  "  I  iiuvo  finished  the  work  which  Thou  g*.ivest  ro« 
i  flu."  This  spirit  was  alio  in  St.  Paul.  Itut  now  ob- 
Te,  iiui  work  waa  with  him  not  a  dire  neccaiily,  but 
^blflned  privilege;  for  ho  says:  "And  I  will  very 
idly  ijieiid  and  bo  spent."  It  was  not  the  service  of 
Liva :  it  was  tUu  joyous  aurvice  of  tha  frttemon ; 
^We  are  confidunt :  wherefore  wo  labor,  that,  whether 
[]^c*«cnt  or  uii«i-nt,  we  mav  be  acc-epted  of  him."  He 
VU  nirf  working  to  win  lifo,  but  because  he  had  Ufa ; 
htj  was  laboring  in  love  to  plcatc  God. 

■i.  The  second  loolive  was  tlitf  feeling  of  account»- 
liility  (v.  10)1  "  Wo  niual  all  appear  boforo  llio  Uidg- 
ipuut  Mat  of  Clirist."   Now  tlii*  fuuliug  nH  nctio  mtaoili^ 
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may  assume  either  of  two  forms.  In  a  firee  and  gjax 
eroos.  spirit,  it  may  be  simplj  a  sense  of  doty ;  m  a 
slavish  and  cowardly  spirit,  it  will  be  a  sense  of  com^ 
pulsion  ;  and  the  moment  the  sense  of  dufy  ends,  the 
sense  of  compulsion  be^ns.  So  St.  Paul  says :  *^  If  I 
do  this  thing  willingly,  I  have  a  reward:  but  if  against 
my  will,  a  dispensation  of  the  Gt>spel  is  committed  to 
me."  That  is,  "  If  I  cheerfully  do  it,  the  doing  is 
itself  reward  ;  but  if  not,  then  it  lies  on  me  like  an  ob- 
ligation." This  is  the  difference  between  the  two  feel- 
ings :  I  ought  J  or  I  must ;  the  Grospel,  or  the  Law. 
These  feelings  are  repeated  in  every  man  ;  for  the  Gk)»- 
I  and  the  Law  are  not  two  periods  of  history  onlyi 
ut  they  are  two  periods  in  universal  human  experience. 
Wliere  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  not,  there  the  spirit 
of  the  Law  is.  Hence  the  Apostle  sajrs :  "  Knowing, 
therefore,  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men." 

Consider,  then,  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment.  Re- 
member, St.  Paul  does  not  say  merely  that  he  shall 
receive  according  to  what  he  hath  done  in  the  body, 
but  that  he  shall  receive  the  things  done  —  the  very 
self-same  things  he  did  — ihey  are  to  be  his  punishment. 
To  illustrate  the  Apostle's  meaning  by  analogy,  future 
retribution  is  the  same  as  here  on  earth.  God*s  pun 
ishments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  natural.  For  examjde, 
a  man  commits  a  murder.  It  would  be  an  arbitrary 
punishment  if  lightning  struck  him,  or  an  eartliquake 
swallowed  him  up.  The  inhabitants  of  Melita,  seeing 
the  viper  fasten  on  Paul's  hand,  inferred  that  he  was  a 
murderer.  But  God's  punishment  for  hatred  and 
murder  is  hardening  of  the  heart.  He  that  shuts  Love 
out,  shuts  out  God.  So  again,  if  a  man  seduces  an- 
other weaker  than  himself  into  crime,  the  earth  will 
not  open  as  it  did  for  Dathan  and  Abiram.  But  God 
has  hidden  in  the  man's  own  heart  the  avenging  law : 
he  becomes  a  degraded  man :  the  serpent-tempter's 
curse  is  his  —  "to  go  on  his  belly,  ana  eat  dust  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  Or  again,  some  one  is  plunged 
in  passionateness,  sloth,  sensual  life.  God  will  not 
create  a  material  flame  to  bum  tlie  man  ;  the  flame  is 
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ipiritual,  is  inward  —  a  reptile  to  creep  sind  crawl,  and 
leave  its  venom  on  his  heart.  He  receives  the  things 
done  in  the  body.  Now,  such  as  that  is  the  law  of 
future  retribution:  " Wlta [soever  a.  man  soweth"  — 
not  something  else,  but  "  Oial  sliall  lie  also  reap :  "  '*  He 
which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  stiil."  Such  ore  soma 
of  the  Scriptui-e  metapLurs  to  show  the  [lersonality  of 
future  punishment. 

"  Knowing,  therefore,  tlie  terror  of  tho  Lord,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "  we  persuade  men."  Strikiog  words  1  Not 
"  wi-  terrify,"  not  "  we  tlirealon,"  hut  "  we  persuade." 
Here  was  tlie  difference  between  rhetorical  thunders 
and  the  tt-aching  of  one  who  hrunc  and  believed  the 
tcrrurs  uf  which  he  spoke.  Ob  I  conti-ast  witli  this  the 
tune  in  wliich  God's  ministers  too  ulleii  tlu'eatcn  sin- 
ner*. They  paint  the  torments  of  the  lost  minutely 
and  hideously,  and  can  vet  go  home  to  the  cvenUig 
nwal  with  w«t  nnimpairea.  Thmk  you,  if  euch  a  man 
believed  what  he  said  —  that  the  mass  of  his  brethi'en 
were  going  to  liell  —  lie  could  sleep  after  his  own  de- 
nonciatiun.  No!  wbcn  a  man  hioiee  the  terrors  of 
tlu:  Lard,  he  *'  persuades  men."  Hence  came  the  teon 
of  Jeremiah ;  lience  flowed  the  tears  of  Him  who  knew 
the  doom  of  Jurussilem.  Theretbre,  if  in  oui"  tone 
tliero  be  anything  objurgatory,  doaunciatory,  threaten- 
ing, may  God  give  us  the  spirit  to  pcrtuade.'  May  H« 
toach  ns  to  believe  tho  terrors  of  which  we  sjH.'uk  I 

BrtrtliKn,  there  is  no  perhaps.  These  are  thinp 
whicli  will  be  hereafter.  You  cannot  alter  the  Eternal 
liaws.  Van  cannot  put  your  hand  in  the  Hume,  and 
nut  bo  burnt.  You  cannot  sin  in  tho  body,  and  escape 
tliv  sin ;  for  it  goes  inwards,  becomes  part  of  you,  and 
b  itM-lf  the  penalty  which  cleaves  ibr  ever  and  ever 
to  yuitr  spirit.  Sow  in  tho  llesli,  and  you  will  reap 
oirniptioii.  Yit'ld  to  jiassion,  and  it  booomwt  your  ty- 
nnt  and  your  tonnont.  Be  sensual,  self-indulgent,  in- 
itululent,  worldly,  liard  —  oh!  tlicy  nil  liiivo  ihcir  cor- 
mponding  jKnallies :  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
■lull  he  alsu  reap." 
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8  Gobi  stuiani  v.  12  - 17.  <—  **  For  we  oomnund  not  ountlraa  again 
unto  you,  but  give  you  oocasion  to  glory  on  our  behalf,  Huit  ye  m^ 
have  somewhat  to'  answer  them  which  glery  iu  appearance^  and  not 
in  heart  —  For  whether  we  bo  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  (3od :  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  U  fbv  your  eaoae.  —  For  the  love  of  Chrirt 
oonstraineth  ui ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  alU 
then  were  nil  deivl :  —  And  that  he  died  for  all,  that  th^  which  livf 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  wUeh 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again,  t— Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no 
man  al^tur  the  fU»h  :  voa,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  tiM 
flesh,  yet  now  heucefortli  know  wo  him  no  more. — Therefore  if  anj 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  beoome  new.*' 

• 

In  the  preceding  chapters  and  verses,  St.  Paul  htt 
been  magnitying  his  ministry.  It  had  been,  he  sayBi 
a  ministry  of  tlie  Spirit,  not  of  the  letter  (iii.  6).  1% 
had  been  straightforward  and  voracious :  its  authority 
had  been  that  of  the  truth  ;  —  ^^  commending  ourselvai 
to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  "  (iv.  2). 
It  had  been  a  suffering  and  a  martyr  ministry  (iv.  8,  9| 
10) ;  representative,  too,  of  Christ  hi  word  and  deed 

iv.  5  and  10) ;  unworldly  (v.  2,  8,  9) ;  and  persuasive 

v.ll). 

In  ful  this  the  Ayiostle  glorifies  his  own  ministry  and 
his  way  of  performing  it.  It  is  a  glorious  de8cription« 
truly.  But  when  a  man  speiiks  thus  of  himself,  we 
are  apt  to  call  it  boasting.  So,  no  doubt,  many  of  tbe 
Oorintliians  would  call  it ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  several 
times  anticipates  sucli  a  charge,  for  instance,  in  the.finit 
verse  of  the  third  chapter,  and  also  in  the  twelfth  verse 
of  the  fifth.  For  some  of  the  Corinthian  Church  might 
have  reasoned  in  this  manner :  '^  You  say  you  commend 
yourself  to  our  consciences,  and  that  we  recognin 
the  truth  of  what  you  say  ft*om  an  inward  plainneaa. 
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How  if  all  this  is  so  pl^,  why  commend  yourself?  — 

"Xffhy  so  anxious  to  set  youreelf  right  ?  '  But  the 
»-pply  B :  '*  I  do  not  commend  myself  lur  my  own  sake. 
Jt  is  not  a  personal  boast.  It  is  the  only  possible  reply 
*^  those  who  TCquire  a.  ministiy  with  splendid  external 

^predcntials,  instead  of  the  inward  witness  of  the  heart " 

(V.12). 

I.  Tlio  Apostle's  defence  of  his  self-approval. 
II,  The  general  principles  of  life  with  which  this  setf- 
Skjrproval  was  connected. 

I.  The  Apostle's  defence  was  founded  on  two  reasons. 
I^irst :  We  "  g:ive  yon  occasion  to  gloiy  on  onr  behalf, 
T-liiit  ye  may  have  somewhat  to  answer  them  which 
^Ifirv  in  appearance,  and  not  in  heart."  Secondly : 
**  ^\  hether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God :  or 
hrbetbor  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause." 

1.  The  false  teachers  gloried  "in  appearance,"  in 
ird  demons)  I'ation,  in  dazzling  credentials,  such  as 
■  they  boasted  of  belonniiig  to  St.  Peter, 
•  prided  themselves  in  a  su|)enibuji dance  of  spiritual 
tta.  On  the  contraiy,  St.  Paul  says  that  the  true 
Lpoetolic  credentials  are  those  of  the  heart ;  and  ac- 
— dinj^ly,  the  jiroofs  he  had  given  were  —  his  truth, 
Boniirings,  his  persuasiveness,  his  simplicity,  his 
jdi]«sfl,  and  liis  life  aa  being  an  image  of  CliristB. 
s  corresponds  with  what  I  have  befoi-e  said,  namely, 
At  Uie  Christian  ministry  is  a  successii>n  of  the  pro- 
tical,  not  the  priestly  office.  There  were  two  soits 
_'  teachers,  priests  and  prophets.  The  priest  said: 
•  Bere  are  my  credentials.  I  am  ordained  God's  me»- 
ngse :  therefore,  what  1  say  is  to  be  received."  The 
,  lOphet  said :  "What  I  say  is  truth;  theix-lbre,  1  am 
to  be  received  as  from  God. '  The  priest  )iroved,  first, 
tliat  li(s  was  a  messenger,  and  thence  inferred  his  in- 
spiration ;  but  the  propliet  declared  his  message,  and 
mun  it  inferred  that  he  was  truly  sent.  This  is  clear, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Every  one  knew  who 
vn  tlie  priest.  But  the  prophet  rose  from  amongst 
the    prople,    proulaiuiing  himself   to    be    from   God. 
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<<  WheroiB  70iir  proof?''  was  die  oiyof  dli  alidAt 
MBwer  came — ^  Hei^,  in  what  I  saj."  Conaequently, 
1^0  priest*  waB  alwaya  heard ;  the  piophet'B  wocda  w«n 
rarely  believed  till  he  was  slain ;  andf  this  became  men 
glonr  in  appearances,  not  in  heart.  Now  St.  Paol'a 
creaentials  were  those  pf  the  heart ;  -*—  <^  by  manifert% 
tion  of  the  truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience."  It  was  not,  "First,  we  prove  ourselves, 
and  then  our  mission;"  but,  "First,  we  declare  our 
message,  and  from  it  we  deduce  our  apostleship,"  This 
is  the  Christian  ministry. 

2.  "  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  GqAJ* 
Now  "  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves  **  meansi 
"  Whether  we  boast  of  ourselves."  The  vehemence  of 
self-defence  might  be  called  so  in  temporary  excitement. 
The  Apostle's  defence  might  seem  like  tliat  of  one 
deranged:  as  once  before  it  appeared  to  tho  heaths 
Procurator:  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,"  "  Well," 
said  St.  Paul,  "  we  adopt  the  words  *  ooside  ourselves.' 
Be  it  so !  it  is  for  God's  cause.  We  boast  of  our  quali* 
iicatious  for  the  sake  of  God,  to  whom  they  all  belong." 
Or,  again,  "  Whetiier  we  be  sober  "  —  that  is,  restraiii 
ourselves  —  our  moderation  is  an  example  of  humilitgf 
to  you. 

There  are,  then,  cases  in  which  it  is  wise  for  a  Chris* 
tian  to  vindicate  himself  against  false  charges ;  there 
are  others,  in  which  it  is  wiser  to  restrain  himself,  and 
to  remain  silent.  The  Apostle's  defence,  vehement 
even  so  far  as  to  provoke  the  charge  of  ".  being  beside 
himself,"  teaches  us  that  it  is  sometimes  false  humility, 
and  false  moderation,  to  lie  under  an  undenied  slur  on 
out  character  or  our  words.  To  give  another  example: 
Samuel  vindicated  himself:  "  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ? 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded? 
whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I 
received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I 
will  Restore  it  to  vou,"  For  there  are  charges  which 
must  bo  met  by  legal  purgation,  or  by  avowal,  or  by 
denial ;  and  then  we  must  not  hide  nor  deny  tlie  gifts 
with  which  God  has  endued  us.  Jn  such  a  casei  to  do  soi 
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n  declaration  of  our  esnellence,  but  a  (jntceful 
koowlodgment  of  God's  mercy :  as,  for  oxainpla, 
li (ton's  noble  boast. 
On  the  other  fiand,  some  charges  are  of  a  nature  so 
tlicate,  complieatod,  and  shadowy,  tliat  public  defunce 
«  tlio  mattor  worse  than  before.  It  is  better,  then, 
;  tjme  and  cliiiracter  defend  you.  For  there  are 
les  in  which  dignified  silence  is  the  Chriadan'a  only 
feiic^.  So  it  wu  in  our  Saviour's  life.  Men  misin* 
-preted  hid  wuixls,  and  blackened  his  reputation, 
>w  was  He  to  answer  ?  Was  He  to  go  into  the  petty 
largea  one  by  one  ?  tir  was  He  to  leave  time  and  Gfid 
t  defend  His  cause?  He  waa  "  sober  for  "  our  "  cnusc." 

'  H,  The  ffenerai  principlei   of  Life  with  which  the 

?Mt]«'H  Belf-approvsl  was  connected. 
t  u  tlio  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's  mind  that  ho  never 
1  speak  of  an  act  as  an  isolated  thin^.  You  always 
i  it  rAferrvd  at  once  to  soma  ({''^■'t  law,  or  runniiifr 
into  some  great  principle.  If  be  sees  a  dulached 
,  oommanding  that  the  ox  sliall  nut  be  stinted  of  bis 
eniWr.  be  gnwm  at  once  l\\a  principle  that  "  the 
•or  i»  worthy  of  bis  hire."  If  lie  forbids  lying,  it  is 
) "  we  are  members  one  of  another."  flora,  too, 
I  bow  high  and  tUvine  motives  enter  into  the 
Ht  feet.  Even  the  Apostle's  self-defence  was  in 
genuine  spirit  of  Cbi-istianily ;  "  The  love  of 
ri»t  Gonvtraineth  us."  All  was  eubordinatti  to  tbut. 
hcthcr  wo  lire  vehement,  or  whether  we  are  silent,  it 
I  Iwcttuse  His  lova  coii^itraina  us.  Remark,  then,  one 
;  in  passing :  it  ia  St.  Paul's  Christianity :  a  per- 
ig  gpn-it,  growing  into  a  liabit,  and  goveming  his 
worda  I 
e  sulijucts,  tbtm,  we  have  for  consideratioa:  — 

1.  The  main  principle  of  Christian  Life  —  Love. 
f  2.  The  Law  of  redefined  Humanity. 
"",  The  new  asipect  of  Humanity  in  Christ. 

.  Low,  tho  main  principk>  of  Cliristian  life.    Herein 
iit«  Chmtian  liberty :  a  Christian  ta  freed  from  tht 
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Law,  and  yet  he  does  what  lihe  LawTeqo&r^nid  tmk 
because  his  obedience  is  not  that  of  ^*  the  letter,  bat-tii* 
spirit ; "  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  Christian  is  ctmsttabrnm 
Iw^  love  to  act.  And  why  ?  Because  Gk>d  has  fttnglic 
him  that  it  is  beautiful  and  right  to  do  so,  and  becatnld 
Gt>d  has  made  the  Liove  of  Christ  paramount  in  Us 
heart  to  all  o^er  love.  Let  us  make,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tinction. When  we  say  that  a  Christian  is  frt>e  fimn 
the  Tjaw,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  may  break  it,  or  not, 
as  he  likes.  We  mean  that  he  is  bound  to  do  right  by 
a  nobler  tie  than  ^^  you  must.** 

Consider  the  Law  as  expressed  in  the  first,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  commandments,  and  then  examine 
tlie  relations  in  which  a  Christian  is  placed  with  regard 
to  these  commandments.  Hence  the  Apostle  says :  *'To 
tliem  that  are  without  law''  I  became  *^as  without 
law"  —  but  he  explains  —  "being  not  without  law  to 
Gkxl,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ.  And  again :  "  Be- 
ing then  made  fi*ee  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of 
righteousness." 

Christian  liberty,  then,  is  a  loving  servitude  to  God. 
Jast  as  if  a  slave  were  made  free,  and  then  felt  himself 
bound  in  gratitude  to  toil  with  tenfold  vigor  for  a  mas- 
ter whom  he  loved  instead  of  fearing ;  or  just  as  tlie 
mother  is  the  slave  to  her  sick  child,  and  would  do 
almost  impossibilities,  not  because  it  is  her  duty,  but 
because  she  loves  her  child ;  —  so  the  whole  moral  law 
is  abrogated  to  us  as  a  Law,  because  obedience  to  it  is 
ensured  in  the  spirit. 

2.  The  Law  of  redeemed  Humanity :  "  Because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead." 

"  All  are  dead : "  that  I  call  the  law  of  redeemed 
Humanity.  Let  us  explain  this  expression.  Ft  is 
sometimes  interpreted :  ^'  If  one  died  for  all,  then  all 
must  have  been  spiritually  dead."  But  this  is  not  St. 
Paul's  meaning.  Those  who  have  intelligently  fol- 
lowed his  argument  thus  far,  will  sec  at  once  tliat  it  is 
beside  his  reasoning.  There  are  two  kinds  of  death  — 
one  in  sin^  before  Redemption  ;  the  other  to  sm,  whidi 
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mcut:  —  If'  One  died  as  the  representative  of  all,  then 

ill  that  (lealli  hH  died  ;  not  that  they  were  dead  before, 

but  dwid  l/ieii.     You  will  recollect  that  tliis  is  the  great 

lought  throughout  thb  Epistle,     Every   Christian  is 

\  in  Christ's  death,  and  risen  in  Christ's  resurroc- 

"  111  that  He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once :   but  In 

t  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  God.     Likewise  reckon 

.B  also  yourselves  to  bo  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive 

nto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     Again, 

[  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertlieless  I  live  ;   yet 

1 1,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."     So  liere  there  is  exactly 

B  sanie  train  of  thought :    "  He  died  lor  all,  that  they 

■Iiicb  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  tliemselvea, 

pt  uuto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again,"  — 

sr,  15.)     This  is  Clirist's  Redemplion  :    He  died  to 

n  Jifr  alU  as  the  Iteprosuntative  of  all.     In  Ids  death  wo 

1  have  died.     He  rose  again,  and  Life  is  now  owed  to 

Sim.     In  Christ  atone,  Uien,  is  the  true  law  of  our 

inity  intelligible. 
1  S.  The  new  aspect  of  Humanity  in  Christ :  "  a  new 
_  ntnri',"  or  creation. 
I  'Humanity  as  a  whole,  and  individuallv,  is  splrituat- 
j  ;  it  is  viewed  in  Clirist  as  a  thing  tlcad  and  alive 
-dead  to  evil,  but  risen  to  righteousness.     For 
1  such  is  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man  {v.  10)  ;  "  Yea, 
1  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  Hesh,  vet  now 
Blbrtli  know  we  Him  no  more."     Even  Christ  we 
r  now  as  the  Son  of  God,  rather  than  as  the  Son  of 
So  by  us  Christ  is  to  be  known  spiritually,  and 
I  with  worldly  ideas,  such  as  the  Apostles  had  of  Him 
ni  Hk  lived.     He  is  to  be  rccn^ized  no  more  as 
,  rejected,  despised,  battling  with  evil,  but  lis  the 
jocror  of  Kvil :  for  tlie  Resurrection   lias  shown 
t  ho  was :  He  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
1  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 

lion  from  the  tlpail."     Remember,  however,  the 

J  order :  Christ  was  revealed  first  as  Mnn,  Uim 
1  God  ;  so,  now,  it  is  best  to  bc^n  with  the  simplest 
26 
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aspect  of  Him.  Teach  chOdran  the  simple  beauty  of 
Christ's  manhood,  only  we  must  not.rest  there :  "  Naw^ 
therefore,  it  is  not  Christ  who  was,  but  Christ  who  is ; 
it  is  Christ  who  died,  yea,  rather  who  is  risen  anin : 
who  also  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns.''  It  u  the 
same  in  each  indiyidual  Christian.  A  Christian  is  hit- 
man nature  reyolniionixed  (y.  17).  Almost  the  deepest 
thing  in  the  Jewish  mind  was  that  exelusiyeness,  which 
made  the  Jew  at  last  belieye  that  holiness  conristed  in 
national  separation.  In  the  Jew,  then,  Christianity 
caused  the  abjuration  of  prejudice.  The  Gentiie  it 
freed  from  atheism  and  idolatry.  In  both  the  Jew  and 
Oentile  it  changed  the  life  of  flesh  and  self  into  a 
spiritual  and  selt^-sacrificing  existence. 

My  brethren,  there  must  be  a  crisis  in  yonr  behig. 
It  may  be  gradual  in  its  progress,  like  John  the  Bap* 
tist's,  or  sudden,  like  St.  PauFs ;  but  except  it  take 
place,  ^^  except  a  man  be  bom  a£;ain,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God." 
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LECTURE    XLIV. 

JiTME  23,  18S0. 


*.  14,  IK.  — "  For  the  Iotc  of  Christ  ooDBlrftiiielh  n*l 
kaoMiia  vn  thus  jujg*,  ihat  if  ana  <liisl  Ibr  kll,  thaa  ven  &1I  doul : 
•ad  thkl  he  diwi  lur  Ul,  Ihat  they  nhiob  live  should  not  beuce- 
Ibrlh  lire  uQlo  theuuelvea,  bat  aato  him  wMoh  died  fur  them,  uvt 
naeaekiii." 

It  may  lie  that  in   reading  these  venes,  some  of  UR 

have  un(l«r!tto<id  tliem  in  a  sense  forci^  to  tliat  ut'  tlie 

Apostle.     It  may  have  seemed  that  tht'  nrgurat-iits  ran 

thoB :  —  Bfcaiise  Christ  ihed  ujwn    the  cross  for  all, 

ifercall  inuDt  have  licun  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death 

e;  and  if  they  were  aakud   what  dactriiiea  ai-e  to 

I  be  eJicitMl  from  ifiis  passage,  tlioy  M-onld  reply,  "  llio 

[  factriRfi  of  aniversnl  depravity,  and  the  constraining 

>wer  of  the  gmtitude  due  to  Him  who  died  to  redeum 

I  frftin  it."     There  13,   however,  in   the   tiret  place, 

liii  &tal  objection  to  such  an  interpretation,  that  the 

•th  h«ro  spoken   of  is  used  in  two  diametrically  op- 

_  Bito  Muses.     In  rafurunce  to  Christ,  death  litora) ;  in 

InRsrvnne   to  all,  deatli  spintnal.     Now,  in  the  thought 

loT  St.  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  was  always  viewed 

s  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil :  "  in  tiiat  ha  diet!, 

|he  died  unio  sin  once ;  "  and  again,  "  ho  that  is  dead  is 

d  from  sin."     The  literal  death,  then,  in  one  dau.H-, 

tu  /rercU'm  from  sin  ;    the  spiritual  deiith  oC   the 

Inuxt  i»  $lav«ry  to  it.     Wherein,  then,  lies  the  copency 

I  If  ihe    Apostle's    reasoning?     How    does    it    lollow, 

that  because  Christ  died  to  evil,  all  before  that  niu»t 

h»VB  diL*d  to  God  ?     Of  course  that  doctrine  is  true  in 

il>p|f,  bnt  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  text. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ambiguity  belongs  (>ii1y  lo 
lti«  Engl!«h  word  —  it  ts  impossiMu  to  make  the  mi^ 
tak«  in  the  origimil :  Iti.-  word  which  stands  tor  w«r% 
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is  a  word  which  does  not  imply  a  continued  state,  bat 
must  imply  a  single  finished  act.  It  cannot  by  any 
possibility  imply  that  before  the  deatli  of  Christ  men 
were  in  a  state  of  death  —  it  can  only  mean,  they  be- 
came dead  at  the  moment  when  Christ  died.  If  you 
read  it  thus,  the  meaniug  of  the  English  will  emerge 

—  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  ;  and  the  Apostle's 
argiunent  runs  thus,  that  if  one  act  as  the  representative 
of  all,  then  his  act  is  the  act  of  all.  If  the  ambassa- 
df)r  of  a  nation  makes  reparation  in  a  nation's  name, 
or  docs  homage  for  a  nation,  that  reparation,  or  that 
homage,  is  the  nation's  act  —  if  one  did  it  for  all,  then 
all  did  it.  So  that  instead  of  infemng  that  because 
Christ  died  for  all,  therefore  before  that  all  were  dead  to 
God,  his  natural  inference  is  that,  therefore,  all  are  now 
dead  to  sin.  Once  mere,  the  conclusion  of  the  Apostle 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  interpretation 
attributes  to  him  :  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  died  in 
order  that  men  might  72ot  die,  but  exactly  for  this  very 
])ur|)ose,  that  thev  might ;  and  this  death  he  represents 
in  the  next  vei^se  by  an  equivalent  expression  —  the  life 
of  iniseltishness :  *'  that  they  which  live  might  hence- 
forth live  not  unto  themselves."  The  "  dead  "  of  the 
first  verse,  are  "  they  that  live  "  of  tlie  second. 

The  form  of  thought  finds  its  exact  j)arallel  in  J2a- 
7waws,  vi.  10,  11.     Two  points  claim  our  attention  :  — 

I.  Tlie  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
II.  The  iniluence  of  that  sacrifice  on  man. 

I.  The  vicariousness  of  the  sacrifice  is  implied  in 
the  word  "  for.''  A  vicarious  act  is  an  act  done  for 
another.  When  the  Pope  calls  himself  the  vicar  ot 
Christ,  he  im])lies  that  he  acts  for  Christ.  The  vicai' 
or  viceroy  of  a  kingdom,  is  one  who  act^s  for  the  king 

—  a  vicar's  act,  therefore,  is  virtuall}  tlie  act  of  the 
principal  whom  he  represents ;  so  that  if  the  pa{)al  doc- 
trine were  true,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  vardon%^ 
Christ  has  pardoned.  When  the  viceroy  of  a  kingdom 
has  published  a  proclamation,  or  signed  a  treaty,  the 
sovereign  himself  is  bound  by  those  acts. 
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le  truth  of  the  expression  for  all  i*s  contained  in 
is  lact,  that  Christ  is  the  representative  of  humanity 
fcproperly  speaking,  the  reality  of  human  nature. 
has  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  einpliatic  expression, 
Son  of  Man."  What  Christ  did  for  humanity  was 
be  by  hamanity,  because  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
tc  a  truly  ^■icarious  act  does  not  supcraedc  the  prin- 
jbI's  duty  of  performance,  but  rather  implies  and 
knowledgLia  it.  Take  the  case  from  which  this  very 
|rd  of  vicar  lias  received  its  origin.  In  tlic  old  nion- 
|ic  times,  when  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  a  care 
I  to  the  lot  of  a  monastery,  it  became  the  duty  of 
It  moiiaaU-ry  to  perform  the  religious  services  of  the 
|pe.  lint  inasmuch  as  the  monastery  was  a  corporate 
|iy,  they  appointed  one  of  their  numher,  whom  they 

Pited  their  viciir,  to  discharge  tliose  oBices  for 
iis  service  did  not  supersede  theirs,  hut  was  a 
and  Standing  acknowledgment  tliat  they,  a«  a 
lole  and  individually,  were  under  the  obligation  to 
IrfiMin  it.  The  act  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  humanity 
Llitat  which  all  humanity  is  bound  to  do.  His  righto 
jme&s  does  not  supersede  oui"  righteousness,  nor  does 
P  oacrifice  superewle  our  sacrifice.     It  is  the  i-epi-oscn- 

foa  of  human  Hfe  and  human  sacritice  —  vicarious 
nil}  yet  binding  upon  alt. 
^hst  Christ  died  for  all  is  true  — 

f.   Bcrnuso  He  was  the  victim  of  the  sin  of  nil.     In 
|>«niliar  phraseology  of  St,  Paul,  he  died  unto  sin. 
was  the  victim  of  sin  —  He  died  by  sin.     It  is  iho 
*Iing  mystery  of  our  redemption  that  the  Redeemer 
the  attitude  of  subjection   to  evil.       There   wa-t 
dy  a  lorm  of  evil  with  which  Christ  did  not  come 
Mmtect,  an<i  by  which  he  did  not  suffer.     He  was 
iTKtim  of  (alse  friendship  and  ingratitude,  the  victim 
bad  government  and  injustice.     He  tell  a  sacriHco  to 
I  Ticca  of  all  classes  —  to  the  selhshness  of  the  rich, 
1  Uie  fickleness  of  the  poor :  intolerance,  formalism, 
Miasm,  hatred   of  goodness,  were  the   foes   which 
•b«l  Him. 

the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  He  was  a  victim. 


:tita.    ^ 
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He  did  not  adroitly  wind  through  the  dangapoat  haoM 
of  evil,  meeting  it  with  expedient  silence.  Face  to 
face,  and  front  to  iront,  He  met  it,  rebuked  it,  aod  d»> 
fied  it ;  and  just  as  truly  as  he  is  a  voluntary  victim  whose 
body  opposing  the  progress  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  is 
crushed  oeneath  its  monstrous  wheels,  was  Ghnst  a  Tic* 
tim  to  the  world's  sin :  because  pure,  He  was  crushed 
by  impurity  :  because  just,  and  real,  and  true,  He  waked 
up  the  rage  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood. 

Now  this  was  the  sin  of  ail.  Here  arises  at  onoe  a 
difficulty  :  it  seems  to  be  most  unnatural  to  assert  that  in 
any  one  sense  He  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  of  all. 
We  did  not  betray  Him  —  that  was  Judas'a  act — Peter 
denied  Him  —  Thomas  doubted  —  Pilate  pronounced 
sentence  —  it  must  be  a  figment  to  say  tliat  these  were 
our  acts  ;  we  did  not  watch  Him  like  the  Pharisees,  nor 
circumvent  Uim  like  the  Scribes  and  lawyers ;  by  what 
possible  8oi)histiy  can  we  be  involved  in  the  complicity 
of  that  guilt  ?  The  sava^^e  of  New  Zealand  who  never 
heard  of  liini,  the  learned  Egyptian  and  tlie  voluptuous 
Assyrian  wlio  died  before  He  came ;  how  was  it  tlie  sin 
of  all? 

The  reply  that  is  often  given  to  this  query  is  woudei^ 
fully  unreal.  It  is  assumed  that  Christ  was  conscious, 
by  His  (Omniscience,  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  tliat 
the  duplicity  of  the  child,  and  the  crime  of  tlie  assassin, 
and  every  unholy  thought  that  has  ever  passed  through 
a  human  bosom,  were  present  to  His  mind  in  that  awful 
hour  as  if  they  were  His  own.  This  is  utterly  unscri|i- 
tural.  Where  is  the  single  text  from  which  it  can  be, 
except  by  force,  extracted  ?  Besides  this,  it  is  fanciful 
and  sentimental  ;  and  again,  it  is  dangerous,  for  it  rep- 
resents the  whole  atonement  as  a  fictitious  and  shadowy 
transaction.  There  is  a  mental  state  in  which  men  have 
felt  the  burden  of  sins  which  they  did  not  commit. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  men  have  been  my8t&> 
riously  excruciated  with  the  thought  of  having  com-* 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin.  But  to  represent  die 
mental  i)licMU)niena  of  tlie  Redeemer's  mind  as  in  any 
way  resembling  this  —  to  say  that  His  conscience  was 
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ojipressetl  with  the  responsibility  of  sins  whidi  He  had 
iKjt  t;i>tninittcil  —  is  to  coiifdund  a  slate  of  soiiity  with 
thv  dehtsioiis  uf  a  half  lucid  mind,  anil  the  workings  ol 
a  healthy  conscience  with  those  of  one  uniiaturat  anJ 
morbid. 

Thi;re  is  a  way,  however,  mucii  more  appalling  nnil 

inucli  more  rual,  in  which  this  may  bo  trne,  Avitliout  iv- 

nut-tuig  to  any  auch  fanciful  hypothesis.   Sin  has  a  gri-al 

power  ill  tliia  world  :  it  ^vea  laws  like  those  of  a  sov 

erdgn,  whioh  hind  us  all,  and  to  which  we  arc  all  sub- 

ouHivi;.     Xhei'o  are  current  maxims  in   Church  and 

State,  in  society,  in  tiado,  in  law,  to  which  we  yield 

oUxlieiue.    For  tliis  ohedienct:  every  one  ii  res]>on!>iblo; 

fur  inutunce,  in  tr;ide,  and  iu  tlic  profk.-ssion  of  law, 

<vnry  one  is  the  servant  of  practices  t]je  rectitude  at 

hicb  his  heart  can   only   half  approve— every  one 

tmplnins  of  tlicm,  yet  all  are  involved  in  tlicm.     Now, 

Mwh  sins  reach  their  climax,  as  in  tlic  case  of 

bankniptcy,  or  an  unjust  acquittal,  there  may 

Wtnu  who  ore,  In  a  special  sense,  the  actoi's   in    the 

iU  ;  but  evideiklly,  for  tlie  bankruptcy,  each  member 

:   ihe  comtaunity  is  responsible  in  tliat  <lL'{^ree  nnd  so 

ir  as  he  himself  iicquicsced  in  the  duplicities  of  ]iublie 

■  -tlirf;;  every  careless  juror,  every  unrighteous  judge, 

.ry  iiilse  witness,  has  dona  his  part  in  tlie  reductiou 

;   Hiciety  to  that  state  iu  wliicH  the  monster  injustice 

u  been  peqietrated.     In  the  riot  of  u  tumultuous  as- 

Linbly  by  night,  a  house  may  be  burnt,  or  a  murder 

L-d  ;  in  the  eye  of  die  law,  all  wlio  are  aiding 

abutting  tliere,  are  each  in  lua  degree  responsible  (or 

■-ii"M- ;  ihere  may  be  diH'erencu  in  guilt,  from  the 

wliith  he  in  {Tuilty  who  witli  his  own  hand 

I  the  deed,  to  that  of  him  who  merely  Joined 

-    from  niiseliievuus  curiosity  —  dej;iee.H  from 

it'iil  mui-der  to  tliat  of  more  or  less  excusable 

The  I'huriseus  were  declared  by  the  Saviour 

to   bo  ji^ulty  of  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  the  blood  oi 

iU3  Abel,  and  of  all  tlie  saints  and  prophets  who 

bftfijra  llu  came.      But   how  were  the  Phariseaa 

They  built  tie   sepuh:hit>9  of  (he  propheti, 


ihat  o 
boaiiwli 
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they  honored  and  admired  them :  bnt  ihey  were  gaik  * 
in  that  they  were  the  children  of  those  that  slew  ti^  • 
prophets  ;  children  in  this  sense,  that  they  inheritH.1 
their  spirit,  they  opposed  the  good  in  the  form  in  whkii 
it  showed  itself  in  their  day y' just  as  their  fathers  oppoaod 
the  form  displayed  to  theirs ;  therefore  He  saKl  thai 
they  belonged  to  the  same  confederacy  of  evil,  and  thai 
the  guik  of  the  blood  of  all  who  had  been  slain  shonU 
i*cst  on  that  generation.  Similariy  we  are  goilty  of  the 
death  of  Clirist.  If  you  have  been  a  false  fnend,  a 
sceptic,  a  cowardly  disciple,  a  formalist,  selfish,  an  op- 
]K)ser  of  goodness,  an  oppressor,  whatever  evil  you  have 
done,  in  that  degree  and  so  far  you  participate  in  the 
evil  to  which  the  Just  One  fell  a  victim  —  you  are  one 
of  that  mighty  mbble  which  cried,  **  Crucin^  Him,  Cru- 
cify Him ; "  for  your  sin  He  died ;  His  blood  Ues  at 
your  threshold. 

Again,  He  died  for  all,  in  that  His  sacrifice  represents 
tlic  sacrifice  of  all.  We  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  ol 
*'  imputed  righteousness ; "  it  is  a  theological  expression 
to  which  meanings  foolish  enough  are  sometimes  attri* 
butcd,  but  it  contains  a  very  deep  truth,  which  it  shall 
be  our  endeavor  to  elicit. 

Christ  is  the  realized  idea  of  our  humanity.  He  ia 
God's  idea  of  man  completed.  There  is  every  difier* 
encc  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  —  between  what 
a  man  aims  to  be  and  what  he  is  ;  a  difference  between 
.  the  race  as  it  is,  and  the  race  as  it  existed  in  God's 
creative  idea  when  He  pronounced  it  very  good. 

In  Christ,  therefore,  God  beholds  humanity ;  in  Christ 
He  sees  perfected  every  one  in  whom  Christ's  spirit  ex- 
ists in  germ.  He  to  whom  the  possible  is  actual,  to 
whom  what  will  be  already  w,  sees  all  things  present^ 
gaases  on  the  imperfect,  and  sees  it  in  its  perfectLcm. 
Let  me  venture  an  illustration.  He  who  has  never 
seen  the  vegetable  world  except  in  Arctic  regions,  has 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  majesty  of  vegetable  life, -—a 
microscopic  red  moss  tinting  the  surface  of  the  snow,  a 
few  stunted  pines,  and  here  and  there  perha{)8  a  dwin- 
dled oak  ;  but  to  the  botanist,  who  has  seen  .the 
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ance  of  vegetation  in  its  tropical  magnificence,  all  that 
wretched  scene  presents  another  aspect ;  to  him  those 
ilwarfs  are  the  representatives  of  what  might  he,  nay, 
what  has  been,  in  a  kindlier  soil  and  a  nioro  genial  cli- 
mate ;  he  tilb  Up  hy  bia  conception  the  miserable  actu- 
Uitv  presented  by  these  shrubs,  and  attributes  to  them 
—  imputes,  that  is,  to  them  —  tlie  majesty  of  which  the 
undeveloped  germ  exists  already.  Now,  the  difference 
between  those  tre«d  seen  in  themselves,  and  seen  in  the 
conception  of  their  nature's  perfectness  which  has  been 
previously  realized,  ia  the  dilfercnce  between  man  seen 
in  himself  and  seen  in  Christ.  We  are  feeble,  dwai'tish, 
Btante<l  specimens  of  humanity-  Our  best  resolves  are 
but  withered  branches,  our  holiest  dcvds  unripe  and 
blighted  fruit;  but  to- the  Indnite  Eye,  who  sees  in  the 
pertecl  One  the  type  and  assurance  of  that  which  sliall 
be,  this  dwindled  humanity  of  ours  is  divine  and  glori- 
Otts.  Such  are  we  in  the  sight  of  God  llie  Father,  as  is 
the  very  Son  of  God  Himself.  This  ts  what  theologians, 
at  least  the  wisest  of  them,  meant  by  "  imputed  rigbt- 
euosness."  I  do  not  mean  that  all  who  have  written 
or  spoken  on  the  subject  had  this  conception  of  it,  but 
I  believe  they  who  thought  truly  meant  this ;  they  did 
not  suppose  that  in  imputing  righteousness  there  was  a 
Idnd  of  figment,  a  seli-deception  in  the  mind  of  God  ; 
tbey  did  not  mean  that  by  an  act  of  will  He  chose  tu 
coniudcr  tliat  every  act  which  Christ  did  was  done  by 
US  ;  that  lie  imputed  or  reckoned  to  us  the  baptism  in. 
Jordan,  and  the  victory  in  the  wilderne^,  and  the  agony 
in  ^e  garden,  or  that  He  believed,  or  acted  as  if  he  be- 
Ueverl,  tliat  whun  Christ  died,  each  one  of  ns  died  ;  but 
Ho  saw  htunanity  submitted  to  tite  law  of  self-sacrltice : 
in  t}ic  light  of  that  idea  He  beliolds  us  as  perfect,  and  ia 
sitistied.  In  tliis  sense  the  Apostle  speaks  of  tho!<e  that 
are  imperfect,  yet  "  by  one  ort'ering  He  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  is  true,  again, 
that  He  died  for  us,  in  that  wo  present  His  sacrifice  as 
ouri.  The  \'aluc  of  the  death  of  Christ  consisted  in 
tlte  surrender  of  se!f-wiU.  In  iho  fortieth  Psalm,  the 
Tslue  of  every  olhei-  kind  of  sacriKcu  being  first  denied, 
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the  words  follow,  "  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  llrf 
will,  O  God."  The  profound  idea  contained,-Cherefim| 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  is  the  duty  of  self-sairendor. 

But  in  us  that  surrender  scarcely  deserves  the  name; 
even  to  use  the  word  self-sacrifico  covers  as  with  a 
kind  of  shame.  Then  it  is,  that  there  is  an  almost 
boundless  joy  in  acquiescing  in  the  life  and  deadi  c( 
Christ,  recognizing  it  as  ours,  and  representing  it  to 
ourselves  and  God  as  what  we  aim  at.  If  we  cannot 
understand  how  in  this  sense  it  can  be  a  sacrifice  for  us, 
we  may  partly  realize  it  by  remembering  the  joy  of 
feeling  how  art  and  nature  realize  for  us  what  we  can- 
not realize  for  ourselves.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  Ae 
world's  gifted  painters,  that  he  stood  before  the  master- 
piece of  the  great  genius  of  his  age  —  one  which  he 
could  never  hope  to  equal,  nor  even  rival  —  and  yet 
the  infinite  suiwriority,  so  far  from  crushing  him,  only 
elevated  liis  feeling,  for  he  saw  realized  those  concep- 
tions which  had  floated  before  him,  dim  and  unsub- 
stantial ;  in  every  line  and  touch  he  felt  a  spirit  im- 
measurably superior,  yet  kindred,  and  is  rejx>rted  to 
have  exclaimoa,  with  dignified  humility,  "  And  I,  too, 
am  a  painter  !  " 

Or,  again,  we  must  all  have  felt,  when  certain  effects 
in  nature,  combinations  of  form  and  color,  have  been 
presented  to  us,  our  own  idea  speaking  in  intelligible 
and  yet  celestial  language ;  when,  for  instance,  the 
long  bars  of  pur]>le,  *^  edged  with  intolerable  radiance," 
seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of  ])ale,  pure  green,  wl»en  the 
whole  sky  seemed  to  reel  with  thunder,  when  the 
night-wind  moaned.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  most 
commonplace  men  and  women,  beings  who,  as  you 
would  have  thought,  had  no  conception  that  rose  be- 
yond a  commercial  speculation  or  a  fashionable  en- 
tertainment, are  elevated  by  such  scenes ;  how  the 
slumbering  grandeur  of  their  nature  wakes  and  ac- 
knowledges kindred  with  the  sky  and  storm.  **  I 
cannot  speak,"  they  would  say,  "  tlie  feelings  which 
are  in  me ;  I  have  had  emotions,  as j/i rations,  thoughts  ? 
I  cannot  put  them  into  words.  Liook  there  I  listen  now  to 
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!he  storm  !  That  is  what  I  meant,  only  I  never  could 
say  it  out  till  now."  Tlins  do  tirt  and  uatui-e  apeak  for 
us,  and  thus  dowe  adopt  thum  as  our  own.  Tliis  is  the 
way  in  which  His  righteousneas  becomes  righteousness 
for  us.  This  is  tho  way  in  which  ttie  heiirt  presenti  to 
Gixl  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  gazinj;  on  that  perfect 
Lttv,  we,  as  it  were,  say,  "  Tiiere,  that  is  my  relimon 
—  that  is  ray  righteousness  —  wliat  I  want  to  be,  which 
I  inn  not  —  thai  is  my  olK;rin<;,  my  life  as  I  would  wish 
to  sive  it,  fi-eely  and  not  checked,  entire  and  perfect." 
So  the  old  pronhets,  their  hearts  big  with  unutterable 
th'iughts,  searcaed  "  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
t.»atified  k-forwhand  of  the  siifi\-rings  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  glory  whirh  should  follow  ;"  and  so  with  us,  until 
it  jMises  into  prayer :  "  My  Saviour,  till  up  the  blurred 
and  biutted  sketch  which  my  clumsy  hand  has  drawn 
of  a  dirine  lifc,  with  the  fulness  of  Thy  perfect  picture. 
I  fwl  the  beauty  which  I  cannot  realize  :  —  robe  mo  in 
Thine  unutterable  purity  !  " 

II.  The  inHnenee  of  that  Sacrilice  on  man  is  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  selt-sacrifice  into  his 
nalurv,  — "  tlicn  were  all  dead."  Observe  again,  not 
ii«  die*l  that  wo  might  not  die,  but  that  in  His  death 
n-c  might  be  dead,  and  that  in  His  sacrifice  we  might 
become  each  a  sucritice  to  God.  Moreover,  this  death 
U  identical  with  life.  They  who,  in  ihe  first  sentence, 
are  called  dead,  arc  in  tho  second  denominated  "  they 
who  live."  So  in  another  place,  "  I  am  crucihod  with 
Chrirt,  nevertheless  I  live ; "  death,  therefore — that  is, 
the  MMTitico  of  self — is  c|aivnlent  to  lite.  Now,  this 
reots  upon  a  prufouud  truth.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
a  representation  of  the  life  of  Go*l,  To  me  this  is  the 
profoundest  of  all  truths,  that  the  whole  of  the  life  of 
Gfid  IB  tho  sacrifice  of  self.  God  is  love  ;  love  is  sacri- 
fic*  —  to  give  rather  than  to  receive  —  tho  blessedness 
of  i«.df-giving.  if  the  life  of  G<kI  wen-  not  such,  it 
would  Ih>  a  falsehood  to  say  that  (i<Kl  is  l.ovu  ;  liir, 
even  in  our  humiui  nature,  tliat  which  seeks  to  enjoy 
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an  instead  of  giTin^  all,  is  known  hj  a  reacy  difflet^eal 
name  from  that  of  Tove.  All  the  life  of  (Sod  is  a  flow 
of  this  divine,  self^ving  charity.  Oreaticm  itself  is 
sacrifice  —  the  self-impartation  of  the  divine  Being. 
Redemption,  too,  is  sacrifice,  else  it  could  not  be  love ; 
for  which  reason  we  will  not  surrender  one  iota  of  the 
truth  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  of  Ood 
—the  manifestation  once  in  time  of  that  which  is  the 
eternal  law  of  His  life. 

If  man,  therefore,  is  to  rise  into  the  life  of  God,  he 
must  be  absorbed  into  the  spirit  of  that  sacrifice — he 
must  die  with  Christ,  if  he  would  enter  into  his  proper 
life.  For  sin  is  the  withdrawing  into  self  and  egotism, 
out  of  the  vivifying  life  of  God,  which  alone  is  our  true 
life.  The  moment  the  man  sins,  he  dies.  Know  we  not 
how  awfully  true  that  sentence  is,  *^  Sin  revived,  and  I 
died  ?  "  The  vivid  life  of  sin  is  the  death  of  the  man. 
Have  we  never  felt  that  our  true  existence  has  abso- 
lutely in  that  moment  disappeared,  and  that  tee  are 
not? 

I  say,  therefore,  that  real  human  life  is  a  perpetual 
completion  and  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  — 
^^  all  arc  dead ; "  the  explanation  of  which  follows, 
"  to  live  not  to  themselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again."  This  is  the  truth  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  mass. 
Rome  asserts  that  in  the  mass  a  true  and  proper  sacri- 
fice is  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  all  —  that  the  offering 
of  Christ  is  for  ever  repeated.  To  this  Protestantism 
has  objected  vehemently,  that  there  is  but  one  offering 
once  offered  — an  objection  in  itself  entirely  true ;  yet 
the  Romish  doctrine  contains  a  truth  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  disengage  from  the  gross  and  material  form 
with  which  it  has  l^en  overlaid.  Let  us  hear  St.  Paul, 
^^  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behindhand  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  in  my  fiesh,  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church."  Was  there,  then,  something  behindhand  of 
Christ's  sufferings  remaining  imcompleted,  of  which  the 
sufferings  of  Paul  could  be  in  any  sense  the  comple* 
ment?    He  says  there  was.     Could  the  sufferings  o^ 
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Pftnl  fbr  the  Cliurch,  in  aiiy  fi'rm  of  correct  expresaipn, 
be  sail.!  to  eke  out  tlie  su&i'i'ings  tliiit  were  coinplctn  ? 
Jti  onts  sense  it  is  tnie  to  say,  tliat  there  is  one  ofieriiig 
once  offereil  /or  all.  But  it  is  equally  true  tu  say,  thnt 
thut  one  olTuring  is  valueless,  except  so  fiir  as  it  is  com- 
pleted and  rejK'ntod  in  tho  litb  and  soltkifiering  ^sll. 
rhi>  is  ths  Christian's  sacrifice.  Not  mechanically 
completed  in  the  iniscmble  materialism  of  tlic  mass, 
l»ut  sjtiriluully  in  tiie  lifo  of  all  in  whom  the  C'ruciHed 
lirts.  The  saci-iticu  uf  Christ  is  dune  over  again  in 
every  lite  wiiicli  is  lived,  not  to  self,  but  to  God. 

Lot  one  concluding  observation  be  made  —  self-denial, 
selt^-bacritice,  seJf^urrendtir !  Hard  doctrines,  and  im- 
fKMsil>lc!  Wliereujton,  in  silent  hours,  we  sceptically 
xisk.  Is  tliis  possible  ?  is  it  natural  ?  Let  preacher  and 
zaontlist  say  what  they  will,  I  am  not  here  to  sncriticu 
anyself  tor  othctrs.  God  sent  me  here  for  happiness,  not 
Maiaerr-  Now  introduce  one  sentence  of  this  text  of 
^wbich  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing,  aitti  the  dark  doc- 
trine becomes  illuminated  —  "t]ie  love  of  Christ  con- 
Mrainetli  ns."  Self-denial,  for  the  sake  of  self-denial, 
«ioe«  no  good  ;  self-sacritice  for  its  own  sake  is  do  relig- 
ictuB  ac-t  at  all.  If  you  give  up  a  meal  for  the  sako  of 
ashowing  jtower  over  self,  or  for  the  sake  of  selMisci- 
jUinu,  it  is  the  most  miserable  of  all  delusions.  You  are 
^ot  more  religions  in  doing  this  than  before.  This  is 
mere  seltVulture,  and  selt^ultnro  being  occupied  for 
msver  about  self,  leaves  you  only  in  that  circle  of  self  from 
^vhich  religion  is  to  free  you  ;  but  to  give  up  a  meal  that 
^ino  yoa  love  may  have  it,  is  pTO|K!rly  a  religious  act  — 
WM  hanl  and  dismal  duty,  because  made  easy  by  affoc- 
Vitm.  T<j  bcitr  pain  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it,  has  in  it 
9m>  moral  quality  at  all,  but  to  bear  it  rather  than  sijr* 
«x-n*ler  trntht  or  in  order  to  save  another,  is  ptisitive 
^snjoymtfnt,  as  vrcll  aa  ennobling  to  the  soul.  Did  yoa 
KfVer  receive  even  a  blow  meant  for  another  in  order  to 
Khii-lil  that  olher?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was 
nrtuMl  pleasure  in  the  keen  pain  lar  i>oyond  the  most 
ni]ittiruus  thrill  of  nerve  whicli  could  be  gained  fnim 
pleasure  in  the  mldat  of  jtainlessness '/    Is  not  tlie  myittiu 
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ung  of  lore  expressed  in  words  most  purel;y  ti 
i>et  me  suffer  for  him  ? 

This  element  of  love  is  that  which  makes  this  doct 
tn  intelligible  and  blessed  txnth.  So  sacrifice  a!i 
bare  and  iini-elicvod,  is  gha.stly,  unnatural,  and  de 
hot  self-sicrifice,  illuminated  by  love,  is  warmth 
life ;  it  )$  the  death  of  Christ,  the  life  of  God,  the  U 
edneas,  and  only  proper  life  of  man. 
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LECTURE  XLV. 

Decutbbb  12,  18-[i2. 

r,  18-21.  — "And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  lialh 
3  himself  b;  Jeaua  Christ,  and  linth  gireo  to  lis  the 
moiliutiua;  — To  wit,  thnt  Q«>d  ira9  in  Cbriat,  roooD- 
he  WdHrl  unto  himiteir,  not  imputing  thoir  truepiuscB  aoto  | 
iD-l  h»Ui  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconalliatioiL  — 
Saw  then  we  iire  mmbBSatiora  fur  Christ,  na  though  God  did  bcawoh 
foabf  u«r  wa  pn»y  jou  in  Chript'B  Bleivi,  be  jc  reconciled  (o  Qod. 
—  Pur  he  hath  m«lo  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin;  that  wa 
mi^t  be  mule  the  righleouaness  of  Clod  in  him." 

The  likst  verses  on  which  we  spoke  declared  the 
Chmtuin  aspect  of  humim  nature,  and  the  law  of  regen- 
«ntcd  Humanity.  The  a,%pect  of  Humanity  in  Christ 
il  ft  new  creation :  in  Hint  human  nature  is  re-created 
(r.  17).  Consequently,  every  one  is  to  bu  looked  at 
now,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  as  a  brother  in  Clirist. 
Jfo  man  is  to  be  known  now  any  more  after  the  flesh. 
JL  more  striking  in»tanco  of  this  is  not  to  be  found  than 
the  way  in  which  Philemon  was  desired  by  St.  Paul  to 
consider  Oneslmus  his  slave.  The  "  middle  wall  of 
jiortition  "  has  been  broken  down  for  ever  between  Jew 
^tad  Gentile,  between  class  and  class. 

The  law  of  Humanity  in  Christ  is,  that  "  tliey  which 
3ive  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  hut 
'«into  Him  which  diod  for  them,"  (v.  15).  Such  is  the 
^Miristian  law  of  sacrifice :  to  present  our  bodies  and 
^Mula  to  Christ  as  a  living  offering.  It  is  no  longer  the 
~i%w  of  nature  which  rules  our  life,  no  longer  sell-preser- 
~v«tjon,  self-indulgence  ;  but  it  is  self-surrender  towards 
Ood  and  towards  man.  * 

We  come  now  to  another  subject,  and  the  connec- 
tion  between  it  and  the    former  is   contained  in  t 
tighteentb  verse.     Alt  this,  says  St.  Paid,  arises  oat 
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the  reconciliation  effected  between  God  and  man  h^ 

Christ. 

First,  then,  we  will  speak  of  Christ's  work  —  th^ 
reconciliation  of  God  to  man. 

Secondly,  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  —  th^ 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God. 

I.  God  "  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus 
Christ."  Now  reconciliation  is  identical  with  atone-* 
ment.  In  liomanSj  v.  11,  the  word  "  atonement  *' 
occurs,  but  on  referring  to  the  margin  you  will  find  that 
it  is  the  same  word  which  is  here  translated  **  reconcil- 
iation." Here,  therefore,  you  might  read :  "  Who  hath 
atoned  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  We  cannot 
re|x^at  this  too  often.  The  ^^  atonement "  of  the  BiU» 
is  the  ixjconciliation  between  God  and  man. 

Now  atonement  or  reconciliation  consists  of  two 
thin<r«  :  —  !•  The  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world. 
2.  The  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  God. 

1.  We  say  that  G(k1  needed  a  reconciliation.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  Unitarian  view  is,  that  God  requires 
nothing  to  reconcile  Him  to  us,  that  he  is  reconciled  al- 
ready, that  the  only  thing  I'equisite  is  to  reconcile  man 
to  God.  It  also  declares  that  there  is  no  wrath  in  God 
toward  sinnen?,  for  i)unishmcnt  does  not  manifest  indigo 
nation.  Nothing  can  be  more  false,  unphilosophical, 
and  unscriptural.  First  of  all,  take  one  passage,  whicli 
is  decisive :  '*  But  now  after  that  ye  know  God,  or 
leather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again 
to  be  in  bondage  / "  St.  Paul  is  there  describing  the 
Christian  state,  and  he  declares  that  the  being  recog- 
nized of  God  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Gos|>el  state 
than  recognizing  Gtxl.  '^  Know  God : "  Iwi'e  is  man 
reconciled  to  God.  ^'  Are  known  of  Him : "  here  is  God 
reconciled  to  man.  St.  Paul  holds  it  a  more  adequate 
representation  of  the  Gosi)el  to  say,  Ye  are  known  of 
God,  that  is,  God  is  reconciled  to  ycm  —  than  to  say.  Ye 
know  Go<l,  that  is,  ye  iu*e  reconciled  to  God.  So  much 
for  those  i)ersons  who  recognize  the  authority  of  Scrip* 
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'tore,  and  assert  at  the  Ramo  time  that  it  does  not  speak 
of  an  Atonement  which  reconciles  God  fo  man. 

Next,  it  is  perilous  to  explain  nwavi  is  n  mere  figure 
of  sjNieoh,  those  jNissiiges  which  speak  of  God  ns  an^y 
witli  ain.  God  is  nngry  with  the  wicked,  nnd  the  tirst 
proof  of  this  ia  to  he  drawn  from  our  own  conscience. 
Wo  feel  that  God  ia  angry  ;  and  if  that  he  but  figura- 
tive, then  it  i>  only  figurative  to  say  that  God  a  pleased- 
There  must  be  some  deep  truth  in  those  expressions, 
or  uiwe  we  lose  the  personiJity  of  God, 

2.  The  second  proof  comes  to  us  from  the  character 
of  Christ.  Ho  was  the  representative  of  God  :  of  God 
ondur  the  limitations  of  Ilumnnity.  Now  Cln-iat  wa^ 
"onff/";!/."  Tlmt,  therefore,  which  God  feels,  corros- 
ponus  with  that  which  in  pure  Humanity  is  the  emo- 
tioD  of  anger.  No  other  word,  then,  will  adequately 
npresent  God's  feehng,  hut  the  human  word  an(/fr.  If 
we  ejtplaiu  away  such  words,  wo  lose  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong :   we   lose   belief  in  God:  fop 

Cwill  end  in  believing  there  ia  no  God  at  al),  if  you 
n  Willi  explaining  away  Hia  feeHngs. 

Agaui,  it  is  said  that  God  needs  no  reconciliation, 
beouise  he  is  immutable.  But  remember  that,  God 
ranuning  immutable  and  the  sinner  changing,  God's 
lelation  to  the  sinner  changea.  *'  God  is  Love,"  but 
loro  to  good  is  hatred  to  ovil.  If  you  are  evil,  then 
Qod  is  your  enemy.  Y"U  change  God  by  being 
duuigtnl  yourself,  ^ou  thus  alter  the  i-uhilion  :  and 
hcnctt  St.  James  says,  ^^  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  will 
draw  nigh  to  you." 

Kow  the  way  in  which  the  text  speaks  of  the  rocon- 
dliatiun  of  God  to  us  is,  "  Nat  imputing  their  trespass- 
•■j"  f<ir  the  Atonement  is  made  when  God  no  longer 
nckutis  ihii  sinner  guilty.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  the 
Alwement.  God  in  rcconcile^l  to  men  fur'  Christ's 
■bIu.  Karnestly  I  insist  that  the  Atonement  is  through 
Christ.  God  is  reconcilfd  to  Humanity  in  Christ ;  then 
to  us  throngh  Him  ;  *'  God  was  in  Christ."  It  was  a 
XUvinu  Humanity.  To  that  Humanity  Gml  is  rueon- 
ciiodi   thuru  could   bo   no  enmity  liHwcen   God  and 
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Chnst :  <^  I  and  mj  Father  are  One."  To  all  tiboae  ia 
whom  Christ's  Spirit  is,  God  imputes  the  righteonmess 
which  is  as  jet  only  seminal,  germinal ;  a  seed,  not  a 
tree ;  a  spring,  not  a  river ;  an  aspiration,  not  -an  ai> 
tainment ;  a  righteousness  in  faith,  not  a  righteoosnew 
in  works.  It  is  not,  then,  an  actual  righteousness,  but 
an  imputed  righteousness.  Hence  we  see  what  is  meant 
by  saying, "  reconciled  or  atoned  through  Christ."  We 
do  not  mean  that  each  man  reconciles  himself  as  Christ 
did,  by  being  righteous ;  but  we  mean  that  God  views 
him  mvorably  as  partaking  of  that  Humanibr  which 
has  been  once  exhibited  pn  earth,  a  Holy,  Perract,  and 
Divine  thing.  ^^  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  onto 
them." 

But  we  must  distinguish  this  from  a  vulgar  notion  c£ 
the  Atonement.  Some  use  it  as  meaning  appecual,  not 
reconciliation :  not  that  the  All  Holy  One  was  recon- 
ciled to  Humanity  by  seeing  in  it  His  own  image,  and 
received  full  satisfaction  by  beholding  the  perfect  sacri- 
fice of  the  Will  of  the  Man  to  the  Will  of  God ;  but 
that  not  having  taken  out  the  full  satisfaction  of  punish- 
ment in  one  place,  He  was  content  to  do  it  in  the  other. 
Justice,  they  say,  must  strike :  and  if  He  can  strike 
the  innocent,  it  is  richer  satisfaction  of  justice  than 
8trikin<]r  the  guilty.  Strange  justice!  Unjust  to  let 
the  guilty  go  free,  but  quite  just  to  punish  the  innocent  I 
So  mournfully  do  we  deface  Christianity !  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Romanists  have  a  similar  perversion. 
There  arc  pictures  which  represent  the  Virgin  as  inter- 
|>osing  between  the  world  and  her  angry  Son  ;  laying 
bare  her  maternal  bosom  by  way  of  appeal,  and  the 
Son  yielding  that  to  His  mother's  entreaty,  which  He 
would  not  do  for  Love.  What  the  Virgin  is  to  the 
Romanist,  that  is  Christ  to  some  Protestants.  Observe 
that,  according  to  both  opinions,  there  are  two  distinct 
Beings,  one  full  of  Wrath,  the  other  full  of  Mercy. 
Those  Romanists  make  Christ  the  Person  of  fury,  and 
Mary  the  Person  of  mercy.  Some  Protestants  repre^ 
sent  God  the  Father  as  the  wrathful  Being,  and  Christ 
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Ying  One.     But  the  principle  in  both  views  is 

Tthis  text  contradicts  that  notion.     It  was  not 

■iCbrist  appeasing  his  Father's  wratli,  hut   His  Father 

(■ifescending  into  Humanity  through   Him ;  and  so,  hy 

ing  the  manliood  into  God,  i-cconciluig  the  world 

mto   Himself.     "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconcihng  the 

'orld  to  Himself."      It  was  God's  infinite  Love  which 

idecmed   the  world,  and  not   God's  fury  which  was 

oipeased.     God  created  a  Divine  Humanity,  and  so, 

Kian^ng  the  relation  hetwaen  man  and  Himself,  re- 

soncileu  Himself  to  man.     And  tJiis  Divine  Humanity 

'«Bcrifieed  itself  for  us.     It  was  a  ^Hcarious    sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  meritorious  cause  of 

onr  acceptance.     What  was  there  in  it  which  satisfied 

God  ?     Was  it  the  punishment  inflicted  ?    No  1    It  was 

the   free   offering  of   Christ's  Will   even  unto  death. 

"  Therefore,  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 

down  my  life  for  the  sheep." 

II.  The  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  —  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  to  God. 

Now  distinguish  Cluist's  position  from  ours.     It  was 

Christ's  work  to  reconcile  God  to  man.     That  is  done, 

and  done  for  ever  ;  we  cannot  add  anything  to  it.   That 

ii  a  priestly  power :  and  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  claim 

such  a  power.     Ours  is  ministerial:    His   alone  was 

priestly.     We  cannot  infuse  supernatural   virtue  into 

Baptismal  water ;  we  cannot  transform  hread  and  wine 

to  licavenly  aliment.     We  can  offer  no  sacrifice :  the 

mcloding  sacrifice  is   done.     "  By  one  offering  Ho 

h  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."   So  far, 

ai,  as  we  represent  anything  besides  this  as  mceweirtj, 

'  1  we  frustrate  it,  and  turn  the  Christian  mlnis- 

j  into  a  sacrificial  pritsthood.     We  are  doing  as  did 

e  Galatians  of  old. 

Therefore  the  whole  work  of  the  Cliristian  ministry 

8  in  declaring  God  ne  reconciled  to  man :  and  in 

iching  with  every  variety  of  illustration,  and  every 
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DECEUBEa  19,  IBS2. 

SCmnrtmura,  tL  1 -10.  —  "Wo  tLcn,  aa  worlu'rs  lo^tlicr  with 
bhn,  beaeooh  joa  aba  that  ;b  reivive  nut  tKe  grace  of  QoJ  ia  Tain. 
—  (For  h«  snilh,  I  hare  heard  tbee  in  a  time  aDccpleil,  uid  in  the 
daj  of  talvatioa  liaie  I  sucoorel  thte  :  behold,  now  ia  the  nocepled 
time;  behold ,  now  Is  the  day  of  saWation.)  —  Oiving  no  oRiinoo  in 
tajFlhiDg,  that  the  ministT?  be  not  blamed^  —  But  in  all  tbingi 
aMroiiug  ourselvej  aa  the  iaiiiis(era  of  Oud,  id  much  pntienoo,  in 
•Aietiuiia,  in  Dcceaaitiea,  io  diatresaes,  —  In  slripcs,  in  imprisiin. 
dwnta,  in  tnmulta,  in  labors,  in  walchiogs,  io  fastinga;  —  by  pure- 
BOB),  bj  koowleiige,  bj  long-ga^riDg,  bj  kindness,  b;  the  Holj 
Ohoat,  bj  luve  uofeigued, —  Bj  the  word  of  trutb,  by  the  power  of 
Oodi  bj  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hnnd  and  on  the 
ltd,  —  By  bouor  and  diahunor,  by  oyU  report  and  good  ivport :  u 
dasaiTeiE,  and  yel  true;  —  Ae  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as 
dying,  and,  behold,  we  live;  as  obaalened,  and  not  kil1«d;  —  Ai 
•ormwrul,  fct  alway  rcjoiiiing;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ;  aa 
hkTing  DuLhing,  and  yet  puin«»9iug  all  things." 

Tub  last  chapter  closed  with  the  subject  of  Recon- 

f  filiation.     It  de<'lared  that  the  atonement  between  God 

!   mxiA  man  consisted  of  two  parts :  God  atoned  to  man 

bjr  tho  work  of  Cliriat;  man  atoned  to  God  by  tho 

work  of  tlic  Christian  ministry.     For  tho  work  of  tho 

Christian    minister    presupposes    the    work    of  Christ; 

I  and  Ilia  tnc.ssa|re  is,  "  God  is  reconciled  to  yon,  bo  ye 

xeconciled  to  God."     In  this  aixtli  chapter,  St.  Paid 

\  proceeds  with  this  ministry  of  reconciliation.     Wo  will 

^  conatder  — 

I.  His  appeal. 
II.  The  grounds  of  that  appeal. 

I.  St.  Paul's  appeal  was,  "  that  ye  receive  not  thi/ 

erare  of  Gofl  in  vain."     The  ffrace  of  Qod.     Grace  in 

I  BiTijr,  and  the  particular  gntce  hero  spoken  of  is  tlio 

[  reconciliation  of  God  in  Christ  (vs.  14-19).     Thai 
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Christ  died  for  all,  and  that  God  is  reconciled  to  all — 
this  is  the  state  of  Grace.  Now  the  word  grace  beii^ 
exclusively  a  Scriptural  one,  is  often  misanderstoodi 
and  seems  mysterious :  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  mystical 
something  infused  into  the  souL  But  grace  is  only 
God's  favor ;  and  a  state  of  grace  is  the  state  in  which 
all  men  arc,  who  have  received  tlie  message  of  salvar 
tion,  which  declai'es  God's  goodwill  towards  them.  So 
vjicaks  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana.  The 
Corinthians  had  received  this  grace;  they  were  fau>- 
tizcd  into  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  and  Chnst 
the  Son.  They  were  told  that  God  was  their  Father 
and  their  Friend.  Now  we  shall  understand  what  St. 
Paul  meant  by  beseeching  tliem  not  to  receive  that 
grace  in  vain.  It  was  a  question  once  discussed  with 
great  theological  vehemence,  whether  men  who  had 
once  been  recipients  of  grace  could  fell  from  it  finally 
and  iri*evocably.  Some  replied  warmly  that  tliey  can, 
while  others,  with  equal  pertinacity,  affirmed  that  it 
was  impossible.  Part  of  the  cause  of  this  disagreement 
may  be  taken  nway  by  agreeing  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  I/race.  By  grace  some  meant  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d, 
and  they  held,  that  the  soul  which  has  once  become  one 
with  God,  is  His  for  ever.  Undoubtedly  this  has  the 
sanction  of  Scripture  in  various  forms  of  expression. 
For  example,  '*  Fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  tlie  kingdom :  "  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 
Again :  ^^  No  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  liand : "  ^'  While  I  was  with  them  in  the 
world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name :  those  that  tliou  gavest 
me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son 
of  ix?rdition :  "  "  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he 
also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified : 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  We 
cannot  read  these  passages,  without  perceiving  that 
thera  is  an  inner  circle  of  men  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Grace,  in  whom  God's  Spirit  dwells,  who  are  one  witli 
God,  in  whom  His  Holy  Ghost  is  a  well  of  water 
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^incing  np  into  everlasting  Life, — "  the  general  as- 
«enibl_r  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written 
in  heaven." 

On  the  other  hand,  by  ffiace  some  meant  that  state 
in  which  all  Christians  nre,  as  redeemed  from  the  world 
hy  Christ's  blood,  called  to  he  satnis,  and  to  whom  tlie 
liigli  privileges  of  God's  Chiii-ch  are  revealed,  Now 
it  is  anfinestionahie,  that  not  all  who  are  i-ecipients  of 
that  grace,  and  redeemed  into  that  mercy,  will  be 
mvpil.  This  first  verse  itself  implies  that  they  may 
rewnvo  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  So  says  Christ: 
"  Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fmit,  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  Remember,  too,  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  in  the  vineyai-d,  which  was 
unfniitful,  and  was  sentenced.  Again,  such  exhorta- 
tions as  "  (Quench  not  the  Spirit,"  imply  that  He  may 
be  qiu^nciiOil.  And  sach  warnings  as  these,  "  It  is 
impmiijblc  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and 
haru  ta-HtiKl  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  por- 
tak«ra  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to 
renew  them  again  nnto  repentance."  And  again,  "  He 
tlutt  <lc-ipised  Moses'  law  dieil  without  mercy.  Of  how 
ranch  Mtrer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  Uiought 
worthy,  who  Imth  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God?  " 
—  proTe  that  this  grace  received,  may  yet  he  reeeiv-ed 
in  vain.  These  arc  very  awful  piusngea,  and  they 
prove  at  least,  that  if  tliere  l>e  those  in  whom  the  Lorn 
of  Qod  is  a  {lerennial  foantain  of  spiritual  strength,  yet 
tbers  are  alto  those  to  whom  all  the  promises  have  been 
nuulfl  in  nnteigncd  sincerity,  who  ha\'e  professed  religion 
with  warmtli  —  nay,  who  in  Christ's  name  have  done 
nuuiT  wonderful  works — and  yet  to  whom  He  shall 
tlorlare  at  tlnj  lust,  "  I  never  knew  you."  So  near 
iiuy  we  up|irr>ucli  to  the  Kingdom  of  Uo«l,  and  yet 
come  short  of  attaining  it  I 

II.  The  proonds  of  the  Apostlu's  appeal :  — 
1.  The  thought  that  the  time  of  grace  is  limited. 
St.  Paul  [juotes  fniiu  Ivuah  :  —  "I  h.tve  heard  tliuu  in 
a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  tuUvutioii  have  I  i 
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succored  thee/'  Observe  the  principle  on  which  this 
prophecy  is  quoted.  Prophecy  recoros  the  principle  of 
Goa's  dealings.  Now  here  was  a  precedent,  declaring 
the  limitation  of  the  time  during  which  grace  is  open ; 
and  St.  Paul  applying  it,  says,  ^^  Now :  '  just  sach  a 
a  limited  moment  as  there  was  in  Isaiah's  day,  the  same 
is  now.  Let  us  dwell  upon  this  thought — that  there 
is  a  day  of  grace :  for  example,  the  respite  before  tlie 
Flood  :  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.'* 
There  was,  then,  a  space  allowed  for  repentance. 
Again,  to  Nineveh  was  given  a  respite  of  forty 
days.  A  year's  grace  was  allotted  to  the  fig-tree 
in  the  parable.  Jerusalem,  too,  had  such  a  day :  ^^  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace : "  but 
then  her  day  of  grace  was  past ;  her  day  of  blindness 
had  come.  Now  that  which  is  declared  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood,  of  Nineveh,  of  the  fig-tree,  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  the  history  of  each  separate  soul.  Every  man 
has  his  day  of  grace :  what  in  vulgar  English  we  should 
call  his  "  chance."  There  comes  to  each  man  a  crias 
in  his  destiny,  when  evil  influences  have  been  removed, 
or  some  strong  impression  made  —  after  an  illness,  or 
an  escape,  or  in  some  season  of  solitary  thoughtfulness 
or  disappointment.  It  were  an  awful  thing  to  watch 
such  a  spirit,  if  we  knew  that  he  is  on  the  trial  now, 
by  which  his  everlasting  destiny  is  to  be  decided  I  It 
were  more  awful  still  to  see  a  man  who  has  passed  the 
time  of  grace,  and  reached  the  time  of  blindness  :  and 
to  know  that  the  light  is  quenched  for  ever ;  that  he 
will  go  on  as  before,  and  live  many  years,  and  play  liis 
part  in  life ;  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  come  back 
to  that  soul  no  more  for  ever ! 

2.  The  second  ground  on  which  St.  Paul  urged  his 
appeal,  was  the  earnest  aflfectionateness  of  his  own  min- 
istry. He  appealed  on  the  ground  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  work  of  those  who 
were  co-operators  with  Christ :  ^'  We,  then,  as  work- 
ers together  witli  Him,  beseech  you"  —  (v.  1).     This 
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njijical  is  followed  up  by  an  account  of  his  conduct  a 
n  tell ow- worker  :  "  Giving  no  oflence  in  anything,  that 
tlie  ministry  be  not  blamed  "  —  (vi.  3,  4j,  whicb  again 
is  sncceeded  by  that  glorious  and  touching  duecripliui 
«f  ministerial  devott'dness,  which  no  Cbriatiaii  can  reoi 
witliout  humiliation.  It  was  the  mi  exaggerated  ptctuittl 
«f  a  human  life  actually  lived  out  in  this  sellish  woi'ltjl 
«f  ouRt !     Upon  this  I  make  two  observations  ;  - 

First:  The  true  return  tur  ministerial  devotedness  ig,] 
ai  life  given  to  God.     St.  Paul  dctaib  the  cJrcumstancei 
of  his  own  rare  ministry,  and  he  asks,  in  return,  not  thaj 
aAuction  of  the  Corinthians,  nor  their  admiration,  buttT 
this :  tJiat  they  "  receive  not  tlie  grace  of  God  in  vain  :  "' 
»Hd  again   (v.   13),  "  Now    for  a   recompense  in    tho 
same  ....  be    ye    also    enlarged."      To    all    human 
)i«ariii  affection  is  dear,  and   reapect  and   veneration 
precious.     But  none  of  these  things  is  true  paymenL 
Hence  St.  Paul  says  :  "  Therefore,  my  brethren,  dearly 
lidoved  and  longed  for,  lay  joi/  and  orown,so  stand  fast 
in  tlie  Lord."     And  again  he  says :  "  As  also  ye  liavo 
wrknowledged  us  in   part,  that  we  are  yom'  rejoicing,  J 
«ren  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. '  I 
.And  St.  John,  in  bis  Second  Epistle,  writes:  "  I  re-  I 
joiced  greatly  that  1  found  of  thy  children  walking  in  I 
Imth  ;  '   and  agiun,  in  his  Third   Epistle,  he  says  to  J 
Gains :  "  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  1 
children  walk  in   truth."     This,  I    do  not  say  is,  bat  M 
«iugbt  to  be,  the  spirit  of  every  minister  of  Christ:  tarn 
J«eT  that  nothing  can  reward  him  for  such  efforts  as  bs  fl 
may  have  beien  permitted   to  make  —  nothing,  except  I 
tht!  grace  of  God  received,  and  life  moulded  in  accord-  I 
anru  with  it.     No  deference,  no  love,  no  entliiisiasin  I 
OUUiitested  for  him,  can  make  up  for  ihb.     Far  beyond  I 
«ll  evil  or  gijud  rejKirt,  his  eye  ought  tu  be  tixed  on  one  1 
thing  —  God's  truth,  and  the  reception  of  it.  I 

Secondly:  The  true  apostolical  succession.  MuchI 
lias  been  said  and  written  to  prove  the  ministers  of  tha  1 
Chnrch  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  Apostles  j  M 
nnJ,  further,  to  prove  that  none  but  tliey  are  eummis*! 
Moncd  to  preach  God's  word,  to  administer  God's  sacnv*  I 
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ments,  or  to  convey  tlie  grace  of  Christ.  We  do 
dispute  this :  we  rather  admit  and  assert  it.  For 
poses  of  order,  the  Church  requires  a  lineal  success 
that  is,  authority  delegated  by  those  who  have  ant 
ity .  But  this  is  a  poor  line  of  succession  —  to  take 
outward  descent  as  alU  and  to  consider  the  inwai 
nothing.  It  is  the  same  mistake  that  the  Jews  nuui 
tracing  their  descent  from  Abraham's  person,  and 
getting  their  spiritual  descent  from  Abraham's  Fal 
Now  the  grounds  of  apostleship  alleged  here  arc 
spiritual;  none  arc  external.  Again,  in  the  twi 
chapter  of  this  Epistle^  St.  Paul  says :  ^'  Trulv 
signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  u 
patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  dee 
Thus  St.  Paul  does  not  graft  his  right  of  api>eal  on 
proud,  priestlv  assumption,  but  on  an  inward  like 
to  Christ.  Tlierefore,  tlie  true  apostolical  succesf 
is,  and  must  be,  a  spiritual  one.  The  i>ower  of  Gt 
not  conveyed  by  pliysical  contact,  but  oy  the  recep 
of  a  Spirit.  He  is  a  true  minister  who  is  one  f 
sharing  in  the  spirit  of  an  A])<>stle,  not  from  the  ord 
tion  and  descent  from  an  Apostle.  True,  there 
succession.  The  mind  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in 
Apostles,  acts  on  other  minds,  wlictlier  by  ideai 
character,  and  produces  likeness  to  itself.  Love  be 
love ;  laith  generates  faith ;  lofty  lives  nourish 
genus  of  exalted  life  in  others.  There  is  a  spiri 
birth.  John  was  the  successor  of  the  sjnrit  of  E 
Luther  was  the  otlspring  of  the  mind  of  Paul. 
ai*e  children  of  Abi'aliain,  if  we  shai*c  in  the  fait] 
Abraliain  ;  we  ai*e  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  il 
have  a  spirit  similar  to  theirs. 
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11-18.  —  "  0  je  Corinthians,  oor  mouth  taopen 
«M>  JOB,  onr  heart  is  coUrflcd.  —  Ye  are  not  Btniiteiied  in  lu,  Lut 
fli  H*  atrailMMd  in  joar  own  bovels.  —  Now  Ibr  a  rtwinpenM  in 
MMna,  (Ispoolt  an  uuta  mjohildron,)  bo  jcolao  cnUrgvd,  —  D« 
^  not  noniunlly  fokc^  together  with  uabolievcrs  :  Ibr  wbat  tetloir 
■hiohkih  rightwuMiBra  with  unnghteoanraaaT  and  what  oommunian 
hoili  light  wilb  dwrkntssr  —And  whul  oanoord  Unlh  Chriit  with 
BcUolT  ur  •that  part  Imlli  he  tliat  believeth  wilh  an  intidel .'  —  Ali] 
what  a^raoruGul  unth  the  lemplv  oF  0<>i1  with  IJola !  fnr  je  ari 
Inapic  af  tba  living  Owl ;  at  Ood  Imth  aald,  t  will  <l<re1l  lu  tl 
tuit  w&lk  in  Ihein;  nml  1  will  be  th«ir  Qo<l,  ftnd  they  shall  bt  m;r 
people  T~  Whvrof>>ra  eumr  out  from  oatotiii  thcin.  ami  he  ya  acpikralc, 
aiith  th«  Lord,  anil  touch  not  the  uncltnii  thing;  nnil  I  will  recelco 
jou.  —  Awl  will  be  a  Father  auto  ;ou,  and  jv  shall  be  m;  aana  uul 
duifhl«n,  with   tht  Lord  Atmightj." 

In  our  last  lucture  we  saw  tliat  St,  Pnul,  after  ox- 

pbiniiif!  ili>.'  sraco  of  God  to   a   world  ivconcilt^d  in 

Gbriat,  liwl  bi-sutij[lit  t]i«  CoriiillimDS  not  to  I'tx'eivo  tliat 

fnace  in  vain.     For  a  pitssa;^  in  l»niah  assured  ibein 

trait  it  mijfiit  Ito  in  vuin  :   it  unnoiinct^  the  awful  trutli 

1  titere  i't  audi  a  thing  as  a  day  of  ^lace,  and  tliat 

,'  that  tlay  ia  limited.     Accordiiigly,  as  an  anibossudor 

J  £ist,  and  thirn  ao  a  fellow- worker  with  (Jod,  in  which 

I  otpacity  hi3  enumuratei  lus  sufTorin^s  and  labors  ^t. 

1  Puil  oatreuta  thorn  not  to  recvivi;  ttiat  grace  in  vuin. 

I  In  iho  close  of  tliis  I'liniitor,  liu  oxprt^siieH  more  tlctinito* 

I  It  hi*  nwaiiiii^.     For  a  general  cnU'eaty  to  l>ecoiue  ii 

1  Cbrutian  in  vagne.     SancUlication  is  inude  up  of  many 

I  particulars.     To  wm  the  grace  of  God  is  a  duty  com- 

I  posed  of  TBriou.1  branches.     Two  of  tiivsc  are  chiolly 

dwvlt  on  liKre.    The  duty  of  separation  from  the  world, 

aiid  iif  purification  fi-uiii  uvil. 

To^ay  we  ahail  oidy  t:oiuiider  the  former. 
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I.  The  exuberance  of  apostolic  affiaction. 
II.  The  recompense  desired. 

I.  The  Apostle's  affection  overflows  in  an  exubei-fcnt 
apostrophe :  "  O  ye  Corintliians,  our  mouth  is  open 
unto  you,  our  heart  is  enlarged"  (v.  11).  His  love 
was  (loop,  and  this  flow  of  eloquence  arose  out  of  the 
expansion  of  his  heart.  But,  in  explaining  tliis,  we 
take  the  second  clause  first,  as  the  former  is  the  result 
of  the  latter. 

First :  ''  Our  heart  is  enlarged."  Now  what  makes 
this  remark  wonderftil  in  the  Apostle's  mouth  is,  that 
St.  Paul  had  received  a  multitude  of  provocations  from 
the  Corinthians.  They  had  denied  tlie  trutlifulness  of 
his  ministry,  charged  him  with  interested  motives, 
sneered  at  his  manner,  and  held  up  to  scorn  the  mean- 
ness of  his  appearance.  In  the  face  of  tliis  his  heart 
expands  !  —  partly  with  compassion.  Their  insults  and 
haufjrhty  tone  only  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  their 
need,  with  tlie  feelinrr  of  their  wandering  i<niorance. 
They  wore  his  "  children."  How  could  he  resent  even 
unmerited  reproach  from  them,  bound  as  they  were  to 
him  by  so  dear  a  tie  ?  He  had  suffered  for  them  :  He 
pardoned  them,  for  they  did  it  ignorantly.  His  spirit 
s()u«rht  for  them  the  only  excuse  it  could.  Thus  spoke 
before  liim  One  who  loved  even  more  than  he :  for  the 
same  thouf];ht  occurs  in  the  dying  words  of  Christ : 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.''  How  worthy  a  successor  of  his  Master's  spirit ! 
J  low  o;unerous  !  What  a  well-spring  of  Love,  inex- 
haustible in  its  freshness  as  in  its  life !  And  this  is  the 
true  tost  of  tjracwns  charity.  Does  the  heart  expand 
or  narrow  as  life  goes  on  ?  If  it  narrows,  if  mis 
conception  or  opposition  wither  love,  be  sure  that  that 
love  had  no  root.  If  love  is  slain  by  injury,  or  even 
enmity,  was  it  love  in  its  truest  sense  ?  '*  If  ye  love 
thorn  wliich  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not 
even  the  ]nibHcans  the  same?"  And  this  love  is 
given  to  all,  partly  from  looking  on  all  as  immortal 
souls   in   Christ.      The    everlasting    principle   within 
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malces  all  the  difference.  For  it  ia  not  tlie  mere  in- 
stinct of  lovingness  which  makes  the  Christian: — to 
love  the  soul  in  Clirist,  imputing  righteousnps,s  to  it 
as  God  docs,  knowing  tlie  powers  it  has  in  it  to  produce 
gofxl  —  feeling  what  it  should  be,  and  wliat  it  may  be- 
come, and  loving  it  as  Christ  loved  it — this  is  the 
Christian  charity.  Hold  fast  to  love.  If  nn-n  wonnd 
your  heart,  let  tliera  not  sonr  or  embitter  it;  let  thcin 
not  shut  up  or  narrow  it ;  let  tiieni  only  expand  it  lum-c 
and  more,  and  be  able  always  to  say  witli  St,  Paul, 
"  My  heart  is  cnlai'ped." 

Secondly.  St.  Paul's  eloquence :  "  Onr  mnutli  is 
open  unto  you."  He  might  have  shut  his  li])s,  and  in 
dignified  pride  refiised  to  plead  his  own  cause.  But 
instead,  he  sjwaks  Iiia  thoughts  aloud  — freely,  not  can^ 
tiooaly ;  and,  like  Ijutlier  m  after  times,  lays  his  whole 
heart  open  to  view.  Thus  he  does  in  words  which,  even 
thoogb  a  translation,  and  that  translation  from  a  Ian- 
guofce  which  was  not  the  Apostle's  own,  stirs  the  soul 
within  oa.  "  Out  of  the  :ibnndance  of  the  lioart  thw 
moullt  speaketli."  He  sure  that  a  man  who  speaks  so, 
lias  nothing  to  conceal.  St.  Paul  bad  no  after-thought, 
no  resenation  in  bis  life  or  on  bis  lips ;  lie  was  a  genu- 
ine man,  true  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  Ins  spirit. 

II.  The  recompense  desired. 

Ho  asketl  for  the  enlargement  of  tlicir  he;»rt  towards 
Iwn :  whicli  was  to  be  shown  in  se|)aration  from  the 
world.  Tliis  is  always  a  difHcult  subject,  yet  it  is  the 
ooly  true  recompense  uf  ministerial  work.  Now,  in 
asplaiuing  any  passage  of  Scripture,  two  thin^  liave  to 
be  done :  first,  to  put  ourselves  in  posscs-siun  of  tho 
fluuanistanccs  under  which  the  words  were  spoken,  to 
eodcaror  to  realize  the  society,  persons,  feeling^i  and  eua- 
loiBA  uf  the  body  of  men,  and  of  the  time,  lo  wltom  and 
IB  which  the  passage  was  addressed  ;  secondly,  to  dis- 
cern in  what  point  and  principles  the  i>assa}:o  eoriv* 
ponds  with  our  circumstances.  For  otherwise  wo 
misinterpret  Scripture,  niitled  by  words  and  ^uiKi-ficial 
'•itiinblan^'es.     This  is  what  Christ  meant  in  Mis  dtv 
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icription  of  the  wise  Scribe,  who  ^  Imngs  ont  of  his 
treasares  things  new  and  old/*  For  the  great  office  of 
the  expounder  is  to  adapt  old  principles  to  new  circnm- 
Btances,  and  to  read  the  present  through  the  past. 

First,  then,  let  ns  comprehend  the  woros  and  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  applied.  We  take  the 
passa^,  *^  Be  ye  not  unequally  joked  together  with 
unbelievers."  Here  the  metaphor  is  drawn  from  two 
ill-matched  animals  dragging  the  same  vehicle  or 
plough :  two  animals  of  different  sizes  or  tempers,  who 
pnll  cither  different  ways,  or  with  diflerent  aegrees  of 
speed.  The  plain  import,  then,  of  the'  figurative  ex- 
pression is —  Separate  firom  the  unbelievers,  avoid  dose 
mtimacy  with  them.  ^*  Come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing." 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances.  Bear  in 
mind  what  we  Icamt  in  the  First  Epistle :  —  one  of  the 
ffi'cat  parties  at  Corinth  was  the  party  of  "  liberly.*' 
They  know  the  freeness  of  Christ's  Gospel ;  they  under- 
stood that  the  distinction  of  days  was  done  away  with, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  that  flesh  offered  to  idols  was  not  polluted. 
They  comprehended  that  all  the  Jewish  ceremonial  holi- 
ness was  but  typical,  .ind  that  the  separateness  of  *'  touch 
not,  taste  not,  liimdle  not,"  was  done  away  with.  Now 
the  danger  which  these  persons  incurred  was,  that, 
breaking  do>vn  every  barrier,  they  left  nothing  between 
themselves  and  evil.  They  prided  themselves  on  their 
lilwrty,  they  went  to  idol  fesists,  they  treated  Saturday 
like  IVlonday,  they  mixed  freely  with  the  world.  Appa- 
ivntly,  they  were  not  even  afraid  to  marry  with  the 
heathen  ;  and  in  this  during  admixture,  and  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  all  things  permitted,  they  mn  the  risk  of 
gi-adually  imbibing  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  world  ot 
evil  with  which  tliey  mingled.  Accordingly,  "  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked,"  meant,  "  Beware  of  sharing  in 
the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  heathen." 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  how  to  apply  this  injunction 
to  our  own  times.     Clenrly  the  ftttrr  of  the  command  is 
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now. 
■ffliia 


ippUcsble .  for  in  two  pointe,  at  least,  tlie  parallel 
not  hold,  ^irst,  IieHtlien  feasts  du  not  exist  among 
„  In  the  diiya  of  tlie  Apostlu  they  were  connectou 
ith  abomioable  profligacy.  And  ognin,  thei-e  is  no 
and  marked  distinction  now,  an  there  was  tlien, 
en  tlio^e  who  are,  and  those  wlio  are  not,  on  tho 
ndc  of  Christ.  At  that  time  baptism  severed  mankind 
into  two  jn'^i't  bodies,  the  world  and  the  Chm-ch.  IJnt 
IWW,  nil  being  baptized,  the  command,  "  Ha  yc  not 
lequnlly  yoked  with  nnbclievei's,''  cannot  mean  the 
me  thing  aa  it  did  tlien.  Therefore,  only  the  t/'tfit 
the  injunction  can  be  applied  to  ua.  Wu  may  discpm 
from  considciing  the  grounds  and  reasons  uf  thu 
prohibition.  Independi-nt  of  the  impossibility  of  agrc«>- 
ment  in  the  deepest  sympathies,  inde|)endent  of  tliero 
being  no  identity  uf  taste^  no  identity  of  aiitipathiea, 
tliero  wei-o  two  strong  pounds  for  this  command. 

1.  X''*' fi'^t  gronnJ  was  Immorality  :  "What  fellow- 
ship hath  rigliteousness   with   unrigliteonsne&s  ?  "     In 
;land  wc  arc  an  inconsistent  people.     A  rigid  bai^ 
between  class  and  class,  and  is  almost  never 
1,  except  in  two  instances:    wealth  and  talent 
it  down.     Let  a  man  amass  enormous  wealth,  and 
find  at  his  board  tlie  noblest  in  the  land.     It 
not  that  he  became  rich  in  some  questionable 
shrewd  suspicions  are   cntcrtuined  ol'  iojii 
and  unfair  means:  no  one  asks  ubuut  that, 
talent  uf  a  certain  class  —  that  talent  which 
- — brinks  down  the  rigid  line  of  demarcation, 
icoiniilished  man  or  woman  who,  tliough  noto- 
\y  pronigate,  can  wile  away  an  evening,  is  tolerated 
ft  coart«d  —  oven  in  the  Cliristian  drawing-room, 
understand  me,  I  do  not  say  that  thu  breaking 
of  cunvimtional  bamcrs  is  undesiraljle.     If  good- 
did  It— i^'  a  man,  low  in  birth,  were  admired  be- 
of  Ins  virtues — oh  !  it  would  l)e  well  fur  tiiLt  land 
But  wh?ro  wealth  and  talent,  irvespertive  of 
alone  posacss  tlie  key  to  unlock  our  l^iiglish 
tlia-o    pluiuly    ilic    a|>o»tolic  in_| 
because  the  reason  ot  it  holds:    >'  Wlint  tl-Iluw- 
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ship  bath  righteousness  with  nnrighteoasness  ?  SepaxBte. 
then,  cut  yourself  adrift  from  the  paofliinte  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  immoral  man  of  tal^  If  yon  most 
have  dealing  with  them,  let  it  be  only  in  the  way  of 
business;  but  no  intimacy,  no  friendship  with  tn^n 
should  be  yours. 

2.  The  second  ground  was  Irreligion :  *'  What  part 
hath  he  that  belieyeth  with  an  inndel?''  There  is 
much  danger,  however,  in  applying  this  law.  It  is 
perilous  work  when  men  begin  to  decide  who  are  be- 
lievers and  who  are  not,  if  they  decide  by  party  badges, 
A  man  worships  in  a  certain  congregation,  is  taught  by 
a  certain  minister,  does  not  subscribe  to  certain  societies; 
whereupon  by  that  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of 
the  "  religious  world,"  he  is  at  once  pronounced  an  un- 
believer, and  not  a  Christian.  This  spirit  besets  our 
age,  it  is  rife  in  tliis  town,  and  demands  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  lip  and  life  from  every  true  man.  For  nothing 
more  surely  eats  out  the  heart  of  religion,  which  is  love, 
than  this  spirit  of  religious  exclusivencss,  and  of  judg- 
ing others.  Nothing  more  surely  brings  out  the  natural, 
innate  popery  of  the  heart.  Better,  far  better  than 
this,  is  it  to  risk  the  charge,  falsely  brought,  which 
Christ  endured,  of  being  worldly,  "  a  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners."  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  irreligion 
which  "  he  who  runs  may  read."  For  the  atheist  is 
not  merely  he  who  professes  unbelief,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  every  one  who  lives  without  God  in  the 
world.  And  the  heretic  is  not  merely  he  who  has  mis- 
taken some  Christian  doctrine,  but  rather  he  who  causes 
divisions  among  the  brethren.  And  the  idolater  is  not 
merely  he  who  worships  images,  but  he  who  gives  his 
heart  to  something  which  is  less  than  God  ;  for  a  man's 
god  is  that  which  has  his  whole  soul  and  worship,  that 
which  he  obeys  and  reverences  as  his  highest.  Now 
there  are  innumerable  doubtful  cases  where  charity  is 
bound  to  hope  for  the  best ;  but  there  is  also  abundance 
of  plaui  cases :  for  where  a  man's  god  is  money,  or  posi 
tion  in  society,  or  rank,  there  the  rule  holds,  "  Come 
ye  apart." 
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This,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  the  passage :  — A  law  holds 
wherever  the  reason  of  it  holds.  Wherever  union  in 
the  highest  cannot  be,  wherever  idem  vdlv,  atqiie  idem 
nolle,  is  impossible,  there  friendship  and  intimato  part- 
ner^ip  iniist  not  be  tried.  One  word,  however,  as  to 
the  mixle  of  thia  separation.  It  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
an  aft'ectation  of  outward  separate iiess.  The  spirit  of 
vanity  and  worldly  pride  b  not  avoided  by  the  outwanl 
plainness  of  Quakerism.  Beneath  tlie  Quaker's  sober, 
unworldly  garb,  there  mat/  be  the  canker  of  the  love  of 
gain  ;  and  beneath  the  gnise  of  peace,  there  may  be  the 
combative  spirit,  which  is  woree  than  War.  Nor  can 
yon  gat  rid  of  worldhnesa  by  placing  a  ban  on  particu- 
lar places  of  entertainment,  and  particular  sodeties. 
The  world  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  form ;  and  just  as  it 
U  true  that  wherever  two  or  three  are  met  together  in 
His  name,  Grod  is  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  so  if  your  heart 
is  at  one  with  His  Spirit,  you  tnai/,  in  the  midst  of 
woridly  amusements  —  yet  not  witbout  great  danger, 
for  you  will  have  multiplied  temptations  —  keep  youN 
self  unspotted  from  Uie  World. 


r^ 
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LECTURE    XLVIII. 

Jahuabt  2, 185a. 

2  CoBUfTHiANB,  vii.  1.  —  **  HaTiDg  therefore  these  promises,  de«rly  be- 
loved, let  us  cleanse  ourselves  ^m  &11  fiUhlncss  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  ftar  of  Qod.*' 

The  recompense  which  St.  Paul  asked  in  retam  for 
his  exuberant  ati'ection  towards  the  Corinthians,  was 
defined  in  our  last  lecture  in  two  particulars :  1.  Sepa- 
ration from  the  world.  2.  Separation  from  all  unclean- 
ness.  These  were  to  be  his  reward ;  it  was  these  the 
Apostle  longed  for.  It  was  not  affection  for  liimseM 
that  he  desiivd,  but  devotion  to  God.  We  took  the 
Qrst  part  hust  Sunday, —  unworldliness,  or  separation 
from  the  world.  To-day  we  will  consider  the  second 
jnirt  of  the  recompense  he  asked,  —  Personal  Purifi- 
cation. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  ground  of  the  request :  "  Hav- 
ing these  j)r()inises.''  Now  these  promises  are :  the 
In-dwelling  of  God ;  His  free  reception  of  us ;  His 
Futherlioud  and  our  sonshij) :  and  they  are  contained 
in  the  sixteeiitli,  seventeenth,  and  eigliteenth  verses  of 
the  sixth  c]iai)ter.  But,  first,  observe  the  Gospel  prin- 
ciple of  action  :  it  is  not,  Separate  yourself  from  all 
uncleanness  in  order  that  you  may  (/et  a  rifjht  of  sonship  ; 
but,  Because  ye  are  sons  of  God,  therefore  be  pure.  It 
is  not,  Work  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  but,  Because  you  are 
saved,  therefore  work  vnt  your  salvation.  It  is  not,  Labor 
that  you  may  be  accei)ted  ;  but,  i^abor,  because  you  are 
accej)ted  in  the  Beloved.  Christian  action  advances  from 
the  right  of  tlie  sonship,  to  the  fact  of  sonship,  and  not 
vice  versa.  In  other  words :  Ve  are  the  sons  of  God: 
here  are  God's  j)roinises  ;  therefore  become  what  you  are 
reckoned  to  be  :  let  the  righteousness  which  is  imj/uled  to 
foxi  become  righteousness  in  you.     '*  Ye  ai*e  the  temple 
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of  Ggd  :  "  therefore  uluatisa  youi-sQif.  GikI  U  your 
Fallicr,  therefore  bu  pure.  Tims  wo  soo  llml  St.  rsul 
first  lays  down  Christiaiiprivilewes,  ami  llioii  clumnQda 
Oliriatian  action;  and  in  tliis  tliu  tiiuiK'  ol'  the  Luw  Is 
roversed.  Tho  Lnw  says  i  "  This  do,  and  thou  ahult 
live."  Tlie  Qiispel  any* :  "  Tliis  ilo,  Uufauai:  tlioii  art 
redeemed."  We  are  to  work,  not  in  m'dur  tii  win  lUli, 
but  because  life  is  ah'eady  jjivun.  Only  so  far  &s  we 
toach  thia  principle,  do  we  tt-ach  Christ's  Uospel :  it  ia 
ntlvaciun  by  grace,  salvation  by  free  firat-e,  salvation  by 
sovereign  jfrace  ;  it  is  God's  (avur  frijely  K'^eii,  without 
m«ii«y  and  without,  price  i  not  t'ur  worth,  or  goodness, 
ur  raorit  of  ours.  So  ^tpeaksSt.  I'aul :  "  At^er  that  lUa 
ktndiiL'ss  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  ai>' 
puared.  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  wa  have 
_  dune,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us." 

:  We  all  know  the  power  and  torcu  of  tliis  kind  of  apr 
'^.  You  know  Oiure  arc  smne  things  a  soldier  will 
t  do,  fieifiiiiite  ho  i»  a.  soldier  :  he  ia  in  uniform,  and  ho 
inctt  disgrace  his  corps.  Thtirti  aiv  some  things  of 
h  a  man  of  hi;;;)!  birth  and  lineage  is  iiiciipablo:  a 
me  line  of  ancestry  is  a  guarantee  for  his  conduct; 
phaa  a  character  to  sustain.  I'rorisety  on  this  ground 
I  Gospel  appeal  madu  to  us.  Vo  arc  |)rie»U  and 
,s  to  God:  will  vou  forget  j-our  office,  and  fall  from 
._:  kinship?  Shall  an  hoir  of  glory  disgrace  hi* 
lareiily  linca^  ?  Yo  arc  God's  temple,  in  wliiclt  H« 
dur>.>IU  :  will  you  puUuU;  tliat  t  Observe  on  wha{  strung 
irnniiiiLi  we  .stand  when  wo  ap|»eaJ  \m  men  as  having  beou- 
1.  St.  Paul  spoke  to  all  the  CurintUiaua  as  boing 
pie  of  God.  Now,  it'  baptism  were  a  magical  cero- 
JT  if  it  were  a  conditional  blessing,  *o  that  a 
I  child  wore  oid^  God's  child  hyiiothaticoUy. 
r  could  I  Btrpeul  to  this  congregation  /  llut  siiicu  | 
■  certain  and  ituiv,  tliat  every  luan  wiioiu  I  addresif  if 
child,  that  hU  buiitism  dc^cliired  a  fact  which  aU 
f  tiicisted,  and  titat  he  is  a  reci|)ient  of  God's  loving 
M,  I,  as  Chri-t's  minister,  can  and  must  sa\'{ 
K,  theri-fiire,  thcw  pnmmcs,  di.-arly  beloved,  let 
m  nil  lillhijUHB  o 
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spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Qoi/*  I  can 
say  to  eveiy  one  of  yon :  ^^  Ye  ar^  the  temple  of  God, 
therefore  keep  God's  dwelling  pnre.'* 

Secondly,  let  ns  consider  the  request  itself.  St.  Paul 
demanded  their  holiness,  that  is,  their  separation  from 
impurity ;  for  holiness,  or  sancti6cation  meant,  in  the 
Jewish  language,  separation.  In  Jewish  literalness,  it 
meant  separation  from  external  defilement.  But  die 
thing  implied  by  this  typical  separation  was  tliat  in- 
ward holiness  of  which  St.  Paul  here  speaks.  We 
must  keep  ourselves  apart,  then,  not  only  from  sensual, 
but  also  from  spiritual  defilement.  The  Jewish  law 
required  only  the  purification  of  the  flesh ;  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Law,  demands  the  puri- 
fication of  the  spirit.  The  distinction  is  made  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulb 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the 
unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  :  How 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  ofibred  himself  without  spot  to  Gwl, 

f>urge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  senre  the 
iving  God?"  Concerning  the  former,  I  will  say  but 
little  now.  There  is  a  contamination  which  passes 
through  the  avenue  of  the  senses,  and  sinks  into  the 
spirit.  Who  shall  dislodge  it  thence  ?  *'  Hear,"  said 
Christ,  "  and  understand :  Not  that  which  goeth  into 
the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometh  out 
of  the  jnouth,  this  defileth  a  man."  "  For  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts."  The  heart — the  heart 
—  there  is  the  evil  I  The  imagination,  which  was  given 
to  spiritualize  the  senses,  is  often  turned  into  a  means  of 
sensualizing  the  spirit.  Beware  of  reverie,  and  indul- 
gence in  forbidden  images,  unless  you  would  introduce 
into  your  bosom  a  serpent,  which  will  creep,  and  crawl, 
and  leave  the  venom  of  its  windings  in  your  heart. 

And  now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  How  shall 
we  avoid  evil  thoudits  ?  First :  By  the  fear  of  Grod — 
"  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  Compare  with  this  : 
"  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
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djridiii^'  asundn- of  soul  and  spirit,  nnd  of  the  joints 
and  marrow,  and  ia  a  disctinii^-  of  ibe  thoughts  and 
iuteiita  of  the  heart,'"  An  awi'ul  tlioughtl  a  Li\'iiig 
God,  inliiiitely  pure,  is  conscious  of  your  contaminated 
(iwaglitis!  So  the  only  truecouiage  sometimes  comes 
from  fi'ar.  \Vc  cannot  do  without  awe;  there  is  no 
depth  of  cliaracter  without  it.  Tender  motives  are  not 
iiiiiiu^h  to  restrain  trom  sin  ;  yet  awe  is  not  enough. 
Ijuve  and  Hope  will  kee[>  us  strong  against  pasiiiun,  as 
Uitry  kejtt  oiu-  Saviour  strung  in  suffering,  *'  who  for 
iW  juv  tliat  was  set  bclurc  Uini  endured  tlie  cro6s, 
•k»|>i^ng  the  shame." 

Si-coiidly  :  By  tiie  promiaes  of  God.     Think  of  wfiat 

I'll  art!  —  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  Heaven.     liealiKe 

ill'  firaiideui'  iri' saLntlineaa,  and  yon  will  shrink  fix>m 

ik^radiug  your  soul  and  debasing  your  8])irit.     It  is 

'Ufiwdiiig  i>aiutly  livL-s,  that  we  are  usiuuued  of  grovel- 

Eidvsiru*.     To  come   down,   hnn^evei*,   from  these 

"         u  simpltt  rulw,  I  say,  first  of  all,  then, 

IfivAte  all  gencmns  and  high  feelings.     A  base  ap)M> 

^  IMty  Ut  expelled  by  a  notiler  nasnion  ;  the  invasion 

,A  counttj'  has  sunieiiuK'a  wjikcd  men  fi-om  low  seu- 

Uity,  lias  rous<.'d  them  to  deeds  of  siif-nacrifice,  and 

left  au  access  fur  the  basiT  passiuiis.     An  binioralile 

aSvction    can    qucmch    low   and    indiscriminate   vice. 

"  This  I  6«y,  then,  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 

fidftl   iJie   lusts  of  the  lliish."     1  say,   si^cmidiy.  Seek 

i'\eiviise  and  occupuiioii.  If  a  man  findis  liimsell'  liuunted 

L.y  evil  deoiivs  and  unholy  images,  which  will  generally 

l^^t  periodical  hours,  let  him  commit  to  meinoiy  pa»- 

F  Scripture,  or  passages  from  the  best  wiitere  in 

proae.     Let  him  store  his  mind  with  these,  as 

t  to  rej>eat,  when  he  lies  awake  in  some  rest- 

^lit,  or  when  desj>airing  ioiaginutiuiis,  or  gloomy, 

1  thoughts,  beset  liiin._    Let  these  be  to  him  the 

,  turning  everywhere   to   kee])  the  way  of  llie 

1  of  Life  from  tlic  intrusion  of  prol'aner  foot- 

IBtljr:    Observe   the   cntiretiese  of  tliis  severance 
I  evil — *' ptf/tclmj/  holiuetts."     Perfection  Dieans, 
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1,  mlirpiiess,  in  o]>(»o^tioii  to  one-sidedness.  ': 
K  p/ain  friini  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus ;  ' 
TB  therefini?  ]K.rfe<-l,  fvin  as  yuur  Father,  wliic-h  i 
neftvcn,  n  jxji-tiH.-t."  Ag^n,  it  is  not  "Love  tliem  wl 
love  you,"  but  "  Lijvc  your  eni'mits,"  Agaia:  "j 
also  we  Ti  I,1l,  eveu  your  perfection : "'  '*  Not  as  tlio 
I  bad  ali-i^aily  attained,"  says  St,  Pau!,  "  either  V 
alruady  i>eriVct : "  luid  here  lie  snys,  "  i»erfectiiig  1 
ness."  This  expression  seems  to  he  sugf^ted  l>y 
terms  JUsh  mid  tpirit ;  for  the  purification  of  the  f 
■lone  would  not  he  perfect,  hut  superficial,  holis 
Christian  sanctitication,  therefore,  is  an  entire 
whole  tiling;  it  is  nothing  less  than  presenting 
wbole  mau  a  sacrifice  to  Christ.  "  I  pray  God  j 
whole  anirit  and  soul  and  body  he  pi'escr^'ed  hli 
loss."  Kor  wc  should  greatly  mistake,  if  we  supp< 
the  Aiwstle  meant  here  only  one  class  of  sins,  w 
lie  speaks  of  purifying  ourselves  from  "  all  liltlit 
in  flesh  and  spirit : "  for  what  are  they  which 
Christ's  catalogue  defile  the  man  ?  They  are  th. 
lilaspiiemii's.  evil  witness,  murders,  as  well  as  what 
especially  c\ll  sins  of  uncleaimess. 
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"  Receive  us  ;  vc  have  wronged  do  miui 

n,  we  haie  defrauded  no  m&n I  speak 

not  tlu»  to  condemn  you :  for  I  lnvo  eiud  before,  that  je  are  in  Our 
hnu-U  Ui  Jio  and  liie  with  yau.  —  Greuit  is  my  tiolduess  at  speech 
tmmrd  yuu,  f^reat  a  mj  glorylug  of  ;uu  :  I  am  fiUvl  with  oouifurt, 
I  km  eioeediug  jugful  iu  till  our  tribulation.  —  Fur  when  we  won 
Mon  into  MitMdunia,  our  flush  hud  nu  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  un 
WWTJ  side;  without  wore  Oghtingi,  within  were  taars.  —  Noverthe- 
lan  Ood,  th&t  oomforteth  those  that  are  cn.it  down,  comforted  us  bj 
the  ooming  of  Titus  ;  —  And  not  by  his  coming  only,  but  by  theoou- 
■oUiuB  wherewith  he  irss  comforted  in  yon,  when  he  lold  nayour 
wmirt  desire,  joRT  mourning,  your  ftrveal  mitid  toward  me;  to 
tbM  I  rcjoioed  the  more.  —  Far  though  1  made  you  sorry  with  a  let- 
teTi  I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did  repent :  for  I  pcreeiTe  that  the 
^UDM  epiktle  bath  made  yon  aony,  though  it  were  but  (br  a  season." 

The  remainder  of  this  cliapter,  which  we  l)egan  last 

Suntla}',  is  !ilnio3t  entirely  personal,  liaviug  n'fereiice  to 

^be  relations  existing  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corin- 

^Vfaiwi  Church.     In  the  sistli  chapter  ho  had  spoken  of  his 

expressed  affection  towards  th^m,  and  asked  ibr  a  return. 

TTbat  retnm  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  recon- 

wled  to  God."     We  found  that  the  reconciliation  itself 

«oiisisted  of  two  particulars  —  separation  Irom  the  world, 

and  aeparatiou  from  all  impurity.     Subordinate  to  this 

I     is  a  request  Ibr  the  only  personal  acknowledgment  and 

I    xeconipense  tliey  could  moke  for  his  affection  :    "  Re- 

ctare  us,"  said  St.  Paul ;   "  let  there  bo  an  affectionate 

understanding  between  us."     Our  subject  to-day,  tliere- 

fopc,  chiefly  bears  on  St.  Paul's  personal  character,— 

his  fillings  and  ministerial  conduct. 

I.  The  ground  on  which  lie  urged  this  request. 


n.  The  grounds  on  which  he  hoped  it 
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I.  He  urged  it  on  the  gronnd  that  lie  deaarved  it  It 
was  a  simple  matter  of  justice*  ^^  Wo  have  wronged  no 
man,  we  have  corrupted  no  man,  we. have  defiraudea 
no  man.''  Recollect  the  charges  alleged  against  him: 
venality  ;  preaching  the  Grospel  for  gain ;  and  the  accu- 
sation of  the  false  teachers,  who  said,  ^'  He  has  over* 
reached  you  —  taken  you  in/*  Now  die  Apostle  meets 
these  cliargcs  simply  by  an  assertion  of  his  innocence, 
but. an  assertion  which  appealed  at  the  same  time  to 
their  own  witness.  No  one  who  read  those  words  could 
doubt  whether  ho  was  ffuiltj,  for  there  is -a  certain  tone 
in  innocence,  not  easily  mistaken.  There  are  some 
voices  that  ring  true.  This  reminds  us  of  Samnd's 
purgation  of  himself  when  laying  down  his  judgeship. 
A  worthy  close  I  Two  precedents  are  these,  most 
worthy  .of^  tliou^hti  both  for  ministerial  and  secnkr  lift. 
Only  consider  how  great  in  SamuePs  case,  and  in  St. 
Paul's,  was  the  influence  of  integrity  I  There  is  noth- 
ing from  which  it  so  much  behoves  a  public  servant*^ 
especially  one  in  a  sacred  office  —  to  be  perfectly  free,  as 
from  the  very  suspicion  of  interested  motives.  If  he 
cannot  say  openly,  and  to  his  own  heart,  "  I  have  not 
been  bribed  either  by  the  hope  of  favor  or  popularityi  or 
by  the  dread  of  offending ;  neither  personal  .fear,  nor 
personal  ho])e,  has  ever  shaped  one  sentence,  or  modified 
one  tone,  or  kept  back  one  truth,"  he  may  rest  assured 
his  work  cannot  stand.  Honestv,  uprightness,  uitegrity 
of  character,  are  sometimes  called  mere  moral  virtues : 
and  relii^ious  people  are  too  oflen  deKcient  in  tliese 
pointj^ :  but  the  bright  lionor  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
never  stained.  He  could  say,  "  I  have  wronged  no 
man."  There  is,  however,  one  touch  of  graceful  deli- 
cacy in  the  way  he  made  this  assertion  of  his  innocence, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  if  we  would  rightly 
appreciate  the  character  of  St.  Paul.  A  coarser  and 
ruucr  man  would  have  caixid  for  nothing  but  the  proof 
of  his  own  integrity.  Now  St.  Paul  perceived  that  the 
broad  assertion  of  this  nii<;lit  <xive  ])aiii.  It  might  cover 
with  confusion  those  who  had  suspected  him.  It  might 
seem  to  them  as  if  this  were  spoken  at  tliem  in  indirect 
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reproach.  It  might  even  wound  those  who  liiid  not 
su!i|>e{tc'd  Lim,  as  if  his  protest  were  a  bitttr  leflwlioii 
upou  them.  Thorefoiv,  he  adds,  "  I  speak  not  this  lo 
coDclQinii  you  ;  '*  that  is,  "  1  am  not  defending  myst'lt' 
agahist  yon,  but  to  you.  I  ain  not  reproaching  you  for 
past  injustice  :  I  only  say  these  things  to  assure  you  of 
my  undiiniuished  Inve." 

There  was  ono  thing  in  the  character  of  St.  Paul, 
which  oflcn  escapiL-.s  obsei'vation.  Carlyli;  calli*  him 
'*»n  unkempt  A|>ostle  Paul ; "  and  sume  say  of  him, 
"  H«  WHS  a  man  rude,  brave,  true,  unpolished."  Wo  ail 
kriuvr  hid  integrity,  iiLs  truth,  his  daring,  liii  incorrupti- 
ble honesty.  But  besides  these,  there  was  a  refined  and 
delicate  caartesy,  which  was  tor  ever  taking  off  the  edge 
of  hi^  sluurpest  rebuked,  and  sensitively  anticipating 
V  puin  his  words  might  give:  »o  that  to  have  been 
d  by  him  wi^nld  havu  been  less  pointul  than  to  be 
I  by  most  other  men.  Remember  the  exquisite 
with  which  his  re<)uest  to  Philemon  is  put. 
mem  bo  I'  tlie  delie&te  exception  in  his  answer  to 
fipf* :  "  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also 
'  Rt  liear  me  thlii  day,  wei'e  both  almost,  tuid  itlto* 
r  snch  as  I  am,  except  llicse  bonds."  Ilemeniber, 
^  bow  he  foun  love  over  one  of  his  strongest  eoii- 
imationa  in  Pbilippiaas :  *■  For  iiiajiy  walk,  of  whom 
pave  told  you  otion,  and  now  UU  i/ott  even  vxeping, 
i  tliuy  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  CbnsU"  This 
metiiing  of  llie  tender  tact,  the  Cluistiiui  art,  which 
u  the  diameter  of  tliis  Apostle.  Observe,  it  is 
f  Lore  which  can  give  tliaU  It  was  not  high  breed- 
it  was  rather  good  breeding.  High  breeding 
jiidly  iiuists  on  its  owu  rights ;  good  breeding 
efiilly  remembers  the  rights  of  others.  Wu  havu 
t  seen  tliat  dignitied  coiu^sy  whith  belongs  to  high 
Unit,  which  never  uifcnds  us  long  r-s  it  is  not  personally 
harmed.  Itut  we  know  that  tluit  will  not  last :  provoca- 
tioo  Goakes  it  as  birwr  and  as  vulgar  as  the  brooding  of 
X  uiiculturud  mechanic.  Par  —  far  above  this, 
u  jxitijj)  which  the  liighual  Christianity  givea  Xa  tliu 
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heart.    It  is  not  *'  gentilitj/'  bat  gentleness.    It  is  ifas 
wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  amiHe, 

There  is  a  rough,  mde,  straightforwanl  hones^ 
which  is  just  and  upright,  which  can  say  these  words  as 
St.  Paul  did :  **  I  have  wronged  no  man."  Perfovee 
we  respect  such  integrity.  But  Christianitp^  reqnireB 
something  more :  not  gold  only,  but  gold  thrice  reuied ; 
not  a  building  of  precious  stones  onlj,  but  of  exqoiste 
polish  also ;  tor  there  is  a  rough  waj,  and  a  gentle  wa^, 
of  being  true.  Do  not  think  that  Cliristian  poHsh 
weakens  character,  as  polish  thins  the  diamond.  Hie 
polish  of  the  world  not  only  sap  strength  of  char- 
acter, but  makes  it  even  unnatural.  Look  at  St.  Panl, 
with  all  that  grace  of  a  feeling  almost  feminine  in  its 
sensitiveness  —  was  thei^  ever  anything  in  human  efaar- 
acter  more  daringly  impassioned,  more  full  of  noble 
energy  and  childlike  impulsiveness  I  That  is  what  the 
grace  of  Christ  can  do. 

II.  The  grounds  for  the  Apostle's  hope  of  a  good 
underatanding  with  the  Corintnians.  To  put  it  in  one 
word:  he  rested  it  on  his  candor;  he  hoped  it,  be- 
cause ho  had  boon  true  with  them  in  all  his  dealings : 
"  Great  is  my  boldness  "  —  that  is,  freedom  —  "  ot 
speech  toward  you.  But  let  us  explain.  When  we 
were  going  through  the  First  Epistle,  we  found  that  a 
scandalous  crime  had  been  committed  by  a  Corinthian 
Christian ;  it  was  the  crime  of  incest.  Now  consider 
the  difficulty  in  which  St.  Paul  was  placed.  If  he  re- 
buked the  Corinthians,  he  would  probably  destroy  his 
own  interest,  and  irreparably  offend  them.  If  he  left 
the  crime  unnoticed,  he  might  seem  to  connive  at  it,  or 
gloss  it  over.  Besides  this,  the  subject  was  a  delicate 
one  to  enter  upon  :  it  touched  family  honor  and  family 
feelings.  Might  it  not  be  wise  to  leave  the  wound 
unprobcd  ?  Moreover,  we  all  know  how  hanl  it  is  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  sins  of  those  we  love,  of  those 
to  whom  we  aro  indebted,  or  who  are  indebted  to  us, 


Any  of  these  considerations  might  have  made  a  1 
straightforward  man  silent     But  bt.  Paul  did  not  hesi 
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"S^te :  he  wrote  off  at  once  that  First  Epistle,  which 
j^^oes  into  the  matter  fully,  with  no  fulsu  delicacv  — 
^jailing  wrong,  wrong,  and  laying  ii]ioa  those  ivho  per- 
^mitltfcl  it,  and  honored  it,  their  full  share  of  blame, 
fek-ai-wly,  however,  had  the  Apostle  written  the  Epistle, 
^uid  irrevocably  sent  it,  than  misgivings  lx;gaii  to  cross 
2iis  mind,  as  wo  see  in  the  eighth  verse,  where  he  saya, 
*»  1  did  repent."  To  some  persons  this  would  be  per- 
cale xin>;.  They  cannot  understand  liow  an  inspii'ed 
^Apostle  coidil  regret  what  he  had  done  :  if  it  were  by 
!lns|iiration,  what  room  could  there  be  for  misgivings  ? 
-A-itti  if  lie  regretted  an  act  done  under  God's  guidance, 
jxiiit  as  any  common  man  might  regret  a  foolish  act,  how 
«:^ouI<l  the  Apostle  bo  inapii-ed  ?  But  this,  which  might 
fverples  some,  exhibits  the  very  beauty  and  naturalness 
«3f  tlie  whole  narrative.  God's  inspiration  does  not 
^akci.a  man  and  make  a  jMissive  machine  of  him,  as  a 
Knusieian  might  use  a  Hute,  breathuig  through  it  what 
folios  be  pleases,  while  the  flute  itself  is  unconscious, 
reaiating,  and  mi-co6perating.  When  God  inspires, 
a  Spirit  mixes  witii  the  spirit  of  man,  in  the  form  of 
ongfit,  not  without  struggles  and  misgivings  of  tlie 
unan  element.  Otherwise  it  would  not  he  human: 
it  tvould  not  be  inspiration  of  the  man,  but  iiim|)ly 
n  Dtrine  echo  tkrough  the  man.  Very  beuutlfiil  is  this 
■count  of  the  inspired  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  tlte  Curin- 
jHUis ;  so  real,  so  humau,  go  natural  I 
J  These  misgivings  lasted  a  condderable  tiino.  In  the 
eJftli  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  we  learn  that  at 
DM  ihey  Iiad  not  subsided.  He  went  there  on  his 
Jfcr  to  Macedonia,  in  order  the  soonor  to  meet  Titus, 
riUi  tlie  reply  from  the  Corinthians ;  and  in  this  chiip- 
we  learn  that  these  doubts  had  even  gathered 
B;th;  *'  For,  when  we  were  come  into  Mitceitonia, 
esh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every 
;  witliout  were  fightings,  wiiliin  were  fears."  Here 
lake  a  remark  by  the  way  :  It  is  by  passages  such  as 
ta  nione,  that  we  can  aiipreciute  and  undei-stand  tho 
I  trials  uf  ajHwtles  ancf  missionaries.  Here  was  a 
y  from  Asia  to  Corinth,  tlirougb  various  places 
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Kow  the  ob\ioiu  trials  of  sncii  a  coturse  ■!}  ocmjA  caat» 
prehend.  Perils  by  sea ;  peri^  firaiB  the  Jewa{  posik 
trom  govcmoTB ;  jHsrils  of  travel ;  hardsliips  and  fdyar 
tioos  :  these  were  the  trifles  which  tried  a  apirit  ]u»£k» 
Paal's.  For  it  is  not  hardships  that  are  the  wearing 
work  of  life.  It  is  anxiety  of  heart  aad  Bund;  it  as 
the  fretting,  carking  cares  of  deep  solicitude :  one  sopr 
TOW,  one  deep,  corroding  anxiety,  will  wear  deeper 
furrows  in  a  chock  and  brow,  than  ten  campaigns  ara 
do.  One  day's  suspense  will  exliaust  more,  and  leave 
the  clieek  paler,  tlian  a  week's  fasting.  Thus  it  is  a  low 
estimate  of  the .  deptli  of  apostolic  trial  to  say,  that 
physical  suffering  ^vas  its  chief  element.  And  if  this 
be  true,  how  much  moiH3  degrading  is  it  so  to  treat  of 
tlie  Sufferings  of  Christ,  of  whom  the  Prophet 
^^  He  slmll  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul^  and  be 
fied."  We  degrade  His  Life  and  Death  by  pictures  of 
His  physical  suffering  and  His  bodily  agony  on  the 
Cross.  For  it  was  not  the  nails  that  pierced  Ilis  liands 
which  wnmg  <rom  Ilini  the  exceeding  bitter  ciy,  but 
the  iron  thn,t  had  enterc'd  into  His  soul. 

To  return  from  tliis  digivssion.  In  Macedonia  SL 
Paul  met  Titus,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Corinthiau8| 
by  which  it  a{>ix,*arcd  that  his  ivbuke  had  done  its  work. 
Instead  of  alienatin*;,  it  had  roused  them  to  oamest- 
nesH  :  tlicy  had  purged  themselves  of  complicity  in  the 
guilt,  by  the  punishment  and  excommunication  of  tha 
offender.  This  was  the  A]K>stle*s  comfort ;  and  on  this 
ground  he  built  his  sanguine  hope  that  the  Corinthiaus 
would  receive  him,  and  tliat  Uiere  would  be  no  more 
misunderstanding  —  v.  7.  Now  let  us  see  the  i>ersoiiaI 
application  —  tlie  principles  derivable  from  these  facts. 

First,  I  infer  tlie  value  of  explanations.  Had  St.  Paul 
left  the  matter  unsettled,  or  only  half  settled,  there 
never  ccmld  have  been  a  heju'ty  luiderstanding  between 
him  and  Corinth.  There  would  have  been  for  ever  a 
sense  of  a  something  reserved  ;  there  would  have  been 
a  wound,  which  never  had  Ix'eu  probed.  Whenever, 
then,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between  man  and 
man,  or  liarsh  woi-ds  repoi*ted  to  one  as  said  by  the 
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ler,  the  true  i-emedy  ia  a  direct  and  open  request  for 
q)lanatioTi.     In  tlie  world's  idea,  this  nioaiia  satisfiie- 
n  the  sense   of  revenge ;  in  the  Clirisliun  sense  it 
s  examination  in  oi-der  to  do  mutual  justiee.     The 
br  this  is  laid  down  by  Christ ;  "  Moreover,  if  thy 
er  shall  tres|>8ss  against  thee,  go  and  tell  liira  his 
&nlt  between  thee  and  him  alone :  it'  lie  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  host  f^ined  thy  brother."     It  is  tlie  neglect  of 
ihis  rule  of  frankness  that  pepetua tea  misunderstandings. 
"  sgiicions  lie  hid,  and  burn,  and  wraukle  ;  and  senten- 
I,  and  half  sentences,  are  reported  by  persons  who  do 
I  mean  to  make  mischief,  but  who  eHectually  do  so. 
Vords  are  distorted  and  misconstrued,  and  two  upright 
|en,  between  whom  one  frank,  open  conversation  would 
Jt  all  right,  arc  separated  for  eVer. 
rSocondly,  I  infer  the   blessing,  not  merely  the  duty, 
r  entire  truthfulness.     The  affectionate  relations  bo- 
Kn  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  though  inteiTiipl- 
I  were  restored   again,  because   lie  had  been    true. 
mlor  and  straightforwardness  were  the  bond  of  attach- 
nt.      HeneWorward,  however  their  friendship  might 
V  tried,  however   his  love  might  be  maligned,  they 
mid  feci  sure  of  him,  and  he  would  never  tear  an  ex- 
A  firm   foundation  had  been   laid  for  an 
g  relation  between  the  Apostle  and  his  Chinvh. 
,  then,  never  to  smooth  away,  through  feai"  of 
t«,  the  difHcultiea  of  love  or  friendship  by  couceal- 
:,  or  II  subtle  suppression  of  fects  or  feelings,     ne- 
'e, explain,  submit  with  all  gentleness,  and  yet  with 
ruth  and  openness.     The  deadliest  poison  you  can 
I  into  the  wine  of  life  is  a  fearful   reser>'e,  whirh 
uspicion,  or  a  lie.  which  will  canker  and  kill 
II  love,  and  through  that  your  friend's.     Tlio 
t  blessings  of  this  life  are  Friendship  and  AHectiun. 
B  miro  that  the  only  irre^iarable  blight  of  both  is  tk'se 
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LECTURE    L. 

Juin  80,  1850. 

S  GoBUTHiANs,  YiL  9, 10.  —  '*  Now  I  r^oice,  not  thai  ye 
aorry,  but  that  ye  Borrowed  to  repentatice :  for  ye  were  mede 

after  a  gudly  Diiinnvi*,  that  ye  might  reocive  damage  by  us  in 

ing.  — Pur  godly  sorrow  wurketh  repentance  to  salvatiun  not  to  bv 
repented  of :  but  the  sorrow  of  l^e  world  worketh  death*** 


f  1 


TfiAT  wliicli  is  chiefly  insisted  on  in  these  verses,  ^^V^^T 
tlie  distinction  between  sorrow  and  repentance.  To  -^  * 
grieve  over  sin  is  one  tiling,  to  repent  of  it  is  anotlicr.      ' 

The  Apostle  rejoiced,  not  that  the  Corinthians  sop-*'* 
rowed,  but  that  tliev  sorrowed  unto  repentance.   Sorrow^^^  • 
lias  two   results;  it  may  end  in   spiritual   life,  or  i""*'^^' 
spiritual  death ;  and,  in  themselves,  one  of  these  ]$  I 
natural  as  the  other.     Sorrow  may  produce  two  kinds 
of  ivf urination  — a  transient,  or  a  peniianent  one— -an  ^^^1 
alteration  in  liabits,  which,  ori^iniiting  in  emotion,  will 
lust  80  lont]^  as  that  emotion  continues,  and  tlien,  affcer  a 
few  fruitless  efforts,  be  given  up,  —  a  i*e|)entance  which 
will  be  i*epented  of;  or,  again,  a  peimanent  change, 
which  will  be  reversed  by  no  after  thought  —  a  reiientr 
ance  not  to  be  rei)ented  of.     Sorrow  is,  in  itself,  there* 
fore,  a  thing  neither  good  nor  bad :  its  value  depends 
on  the  spirit  of  the  jx^rson  on  whom  it  falls.     Fire  will 
inHaine  straw,  soften  iron,  or  harden  clay :  its  eHects 
are  detennined  by  the  object  witli  which  it  comes  in 
contact.     Warmth  develo[)s   the   energies   of  lite,   or 
heli)s  the  progress  of  decay.     It  is  a  gi*eat  power  in  the 
hot-house,  a  great  power  also  in  the  coffin  ;  it  ex]>aiids 
the  leaf,  matures  the  fniit,  adds  precocious   vigor  to 
vegetable  life :  and  warmth,  too,  develops,  with  tenfold 
rapidity,  the  weltering  process  of  dissolution.     So,  too, 
with  sorrow.     There  ai'e  spirits  in  wliicb  it  develops 
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the  aominal  principle  of  life  ;  tliere  arc  otliers,  in  tvhicb 
it  prem^urely  liastens  the  conauiumatioii  of  irreparable 
decfty.     Our  subject,  therefore,  is  the  twofold  power  of 


.  The  fatal  power  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

.  The  life-giving  power  of  the  sorrow  that  is  after 


Wl.  The  Btmplest  wtiy  in  which  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
works  death,  is  s'een  in  tlie  ett'ect  of  mere  regret  for 
woridljr  luKs.  Tli^ri:  are  certain  advantnges  witli  which 
we  come  iiito  the  worl<l.  Youtli,  health,  frieiidti,  aud 
sanctimes  property.  So  long  as  these  are  continued, 
wa  are  happy;  and  becauso  happy,  fancy  ourselves 
very  grateful  to  God.  Wo  bask  in  tlie  sunshine  of  His 
^1^,  tiiid  (his  pleasant  sensation  of  sunning  ourselves 
III  lile,  we  call  religion;  that  state  in  which  we  all  arc 
befiire  Borrow  comt's,  to  test  the  tem])er  t>{  the  mcttd  of 
which  our  souls  are  made,  when  the  spirits  are  unbroken 
and  the  heart  buoyant,  wlion  a  tresh  morning  is  to  a 
yoang  heart  wliat  it  is  to  Llie  skylark.  The  cxubei'nnt 
burst  nf  joy  avems  a  spontaneous  hyinn  to  the  Father  of 
ul)  lilu»«ing,  like  the  matin  carol  of  the  bird  ;  but  this 
is  not  ri!li;r(On  :  it  u  the  instinctive  utterance  of  happy 
iwliiig,  having  as  little  of  moral  character  in  it,  in  tlis 
happy  human  being,  as  in  tlie  happy  bird.  Nay  mont 
—  ttH)  religion,  wliich  is  only  sunned  into  being  by 
liapiiiiiuss,  IS  a  suspicious  thing :  having  been  wiirintMl 
by  joy,  it  will  bu-como  cold  when  joy  is  over;  and 
theft,  wiiiih  tJiesc  blessings  lire  removed,  we  count  ouiv 
kIvcs  liardiv  treated,  as  if  we  had  been  dofrauded  of  a 
right ;  i^-bullious,  Imrd  feelings  come ;  then  it  is  you 
Kv  p«o))lo  IxKome  bitter,  spiteful,  discontented,  At 
fvvry  •(■■p  in  tho  solemn  path  of  lifc,  something  uiust 
Iw  mounted  wbicli  will  come  back  no  more;  the  temjier 
thai  was  io  sinualli  bt.>cumi»  mggeil  and  uticven ;  tha 

Erol«nce  that  expanded  ujMn  all,  narniws  into  an 
dwindling  settishness  —  we  are  alone  ;  and  thoB 
ihiMb-liiu)  loneliness  dee^raos  as  lilb  goat  on.     Th« 
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course  of  man  is  downwards,  and  he  moves  with  slow 
and  ever  more  solitary  steps,  do^vn  to  the  dark  silence 
—  the  silence  of  the  grave.  This  is  the  death  of  heart ; 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  has  worked  death. 

Again,  there  is  a  sorrow  of  the  world,  when  sin  is 
grieved  for  in  a  worldly  spirit.  There  are  two  views 
of  sin :  in  one  it  is  looked  upon  as  wrong ;  in  the 
otlier,  as  producing  loss  ;  loss,  for  example,  of  charac- 
ter. In  such  cases,  if  character  coulcl  be  preserved 
Ixifore  the  world,  grief  would  not  come :  but  the  parox- 
ysms of  misery  fixll  upon  our  proud  spirit,  when  our 
guilt  is  made  public.  The  most  distinct  instance  we 
have  of  this  is  in  the  life  of  Saul.  In  the  midst  of  his 
apparent  gi'ief,  the  thing  still  uppermost  was,  that  he 
had  forfeited  his  kingly  character :  almost  the  only 
longing  was,  that  Samuel  should  honor  him  before  his 
people.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  often  remorse 
and  anguish  only  begni  with  exposure.  Suicide  take^ 
])lace,  not  when  the  act  of  wrong  is  done,  but  when 
the  guilt  is  known  ;  and  hence,  too,  many  a  one  be- 
comes hardened,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
tolerably  happy  ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  blame 
the  exposure,  not  the  guilt ;  we  say,  if  it  had  hushed 
up,  all  would  have  been  well ;  that  tlie  servant  who 
robbed  his  master,  was  ruined  by  taking  away  his 
character ;  and  that  if  the  sin  had  been  passed  over, 
repentance  might  have  taken  place,  and  he  might  have 
remained  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Do  not 
think  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  remorse  was  produced  by 
exposure,  and  that  the  remorse  was  fatiil  ;  the  sorrow 
which  worked  death  arose  from  that  exposure,  and  so 
fiir  exposure  may  be  called  the  cause  :  had  it  never 
tiiken  place,  respectiibility,  and  comparative  j>eacc, 
might  have  continued ;  but  outward  respectability  is 
not  change  of  heart. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  corpse  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  in  the  iceberg,  or  in  antiseptic  ])eat ;  and 
that  when  atmospheric  air  was  introduced  to  the  exposed 
surface  it  crumbled  into  dust.  Exposure  worked  disso- 
lution, but  it   only  manifested   the   death   which   was 
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lircady  there;  so  with  sorrow:  it  is  not  the  living 
Leart  which  drops  to  piecea,  or  crumbles  into  dust, 
Vhen  it  is  rcvealJd.  Exi>osure  did  not  work  death  in 
(he  Corinthian  sinner,  but  life. 

There  is  another  form  of  grief  for  sin,  which  the 

Apostle  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  ;  it  is  when  the 

||iit  teara  come  from  pride.     No  two  tones  of  feeling, 

toparently  similiir,  are  more  unlike  tlian  tluit  in  whicli 

Saul  exclaimed,  "  I  have  played  the  fool  exceedingly," 

[ud  that  tu  which  the  Puhlican  cried  out,  "  God  be 

jDerciful  to  me  a  sinner."     The  charge  of  folly  brought 

[ainst  oneself,  only  proves  that  we  feel  bittcrfy  for  bav- 

\g  lost  our  own  self-respect.     It  is  a  humilintioii  to 

lave  forfeited  the  idea  wliich  a,  man  had  Ibrmed  of  Ids 

own  cljaractcr  —  to  find  that  the  I'ery  excellencu  on 

wliicli  he  prided  himself,  is  the  one  in  which  lie  has 

Suled.     If  theixj  were  a  virtue  tor  which  Saul  was  con- 

^icuous,  it  was  generosity ;  yet  it  was  exactly  in  this 

Eiut  of  generosity  in  which  he  discovered  himself  to 
ve  fuilea,  when  he  wa^  overtnkcn  on  the  niountaiii, 
utd  his  life  spared  by  the  very  man  whom  he  was  hunb- 
}  to  tlie  death,  with  feelings  of  the  meanest  jealonsy. 
X»  there  was   no  real  repentance  there  ;    there   was 
Bmic  of  that  in  wliich  a  man  is  sick  of  stato  and  pomp. 
'  Sanl  could  still  rejoice  in  regal  splendor,  go  about  com- 

SUtiiing  of  himself  to  the  Ziphites,  as  if  he  wits  the  most 
l-treated   and   friendless   of    mankind  ;   he  wa.s  etill 
'  jealoufl  of  his  reputation,  and  an.\ious  tu  be  well  thought 
of.     Quit«  different  la  the  toiio  in  which  the  Publican, 
who  fvit  himself  a  sinner,  asked  for  im'niy.     Ho  heard 
cuntnmelious  expression   of  the   I'liurisee,    "  tliis 
'oblicftn,"  with  no  resentment ;  he  meekly  bore  it  as  n 
r  naturally  to  be  taken  ibr  granted  —  "  ho  did  not 
Dmuch  OS  lifl  up  hia  eyes  to  heaven ; "  he  was  us  a 
a  which  turns  in  agony,  but  not  revenge,  ujiun  tbo 
P$x>t  vluch  treads  it  mto  the  dust. 

Sov  litis  sorrow  of  Sanl's,  too,  works  death :  no 
■merit  can  restore  selt-respect ;  when  once  a  msin  has 
fDund  hiniitelf  out,  he  cannot  be  deceived  again.  'J'ho 
liuart  is  as  a  atone:  a  speck  of  canker  coiTodes  urul  • 
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spreads  within.  What  on  this  earth  remains,  but  end— — 
less  sorrow,  for  him  who  has  ceased  to  respect  himself^ 
and  lias  no  GFod  to  turn  to  ? 

II.  The  divine  power  of  sorrow. 

1 .  It  works  repentance.  By  repentance  is  meant,  in 
Sc;riptiu*e,  chans^e  of  life,  alteration  of  habits,  renewal  o 
heart.  Tills  is  the  aim  and  meaning  of  all  sorrow. 
The  consL»qnences  of  sin  are  meant  to  wean  from  sin. 
The  penalty  annexed  to  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  cor- 
rective, not  ])tMi:il.  Fire  burns  the  chihl,  to  teach  it  one 
of  the  truths  of  tliis  universe  —  the  property  of  fire  to 
burn.  Tlie  first  time  it  cuts  its  hand  with  a  sharp 
knife,  it  has  <r:iijied  a  lesson  which  it  never  will  forget. 
Now,  in  till*  case  of  pain,  this  experience  is  seldom,  i^ 
over,  in  vain.  Tliere  is  little  chance  of  a  child  forget- 
ting that  lire  will  burn,  and  that  sharj)  steel  will  cut; 
but  the  moral  lessons  contained  in  the  penalties  annexe<l 
to  wrong-doing  are  just  as  tnily  intended,  tliough  they 
are  by  no  means  so  unerring  in  enf(»rcing  tlieir  applica- 
tion. The  fever  in  the  veins  and  the  headache  which 
succeed  intoxication,  are  meant  to  warn  against  exeess. 
On  the  first  Ovvasion  they  are  simply  corrective;  in 
every  snoceedinix  one  thev  assume  more  and  morc  a 
penal  character,  in  ]>roportion  as  the  conscience  carries 
with  them  the  sense  of  ill  desert. 

Sorn)w,  then,  has  done  its  work,  whvn  it  deters  from 
evil ;  in  other  words,  when  it  works  rept  ntance.  In  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  the  oblicpiity  of  the  heart  towanls 
evil  is  not  cured  ;  it  seems  as  if  nothing  cured  it ;  heart- 
a(*he  and  trials  come  in  vain  ;  the  history  of  life  at  last, 
is  what  it  was  at  first.  The  man  is  found  erring,  where 
he  erred  before.  The  same  coui'se,  begun  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  same  desperate  end  which  has  taken  place 
so  often  before. 

Thev  have  reaped  the  whirlwind,  but  thev  will  acraiii 
ROW  the  wind.  Hence,  I  believe,  that  lift^irivini:  sorrow 
is  less  remorse  for  that  which  is  irreparable,  than  anxiety 
to  save  that  wliich  remains.  The  sorrow  that  ends  in 
death  hangs  in  funereal  weeds  over  the  sepulchres  of  the 
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Tet  the  present  doea  not  become  more  wise  Kot 
■osiilutiiin  IS  made  more  firm,  nw  one  luibit  more 
Grid' is  all.  Wliercos  sorrow  avuila  of%  when 
<l  it  converted  into  expuricnce,  and  tVuiu  tkituro 
s  are  loarnod  which  never  are  to  be  forvattcn. 
,  Pcnnaimuco  of  altei-atJon  ;  for,  afler  all,  a  steady 
Ltion  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  valuo  of 
^  than  depth  of  grief. 
e  snsceptibihtj  of  emotion  varies  with  individuals. 
B  men  feel  inten»ely,  others  suffer  lee^  keunly  ;  but 
la  constitutional,  belonging  to  nervous  teniiMramont, 
r  than  moral  characu>r.  This  is  the  characteristic 
I  divinv  sorrow,  that  it  is  a  repentance  "  not  ro- 
\  of;"  no  transient,  ahcu't-lived  resolutions,  but 

1  resolve. 

I  the  beautiful  law  is,  that  in  projwrtiun  as  the 

Roca  iucrea^es  the  grief  dimi nisi ia.s.     "1  rejoice," 

J, Pool)  that  "  I  inadu  you  sorry,  thoujj;h  it  were  {>ui 

BiA  lime."     Grief  for  a  time,  re)>untance  for  ever. 

X  ftw  tilings  more  signally  |>rove  the  wisdom  of  this 

,  tlian  liis  way  of  doaline  with  tliis  grief  of  llm 

ian.     Me  tried  no  artitieial  means  of  inteiisily- 

-did  net  urge  the  duty  of  dwelling  tipon   it, 

ing  it,  nor  even  of  gan^iii^  and  examining  it. 

1  OA  grief  )iad  done  iu  work,  the  Apostle  vriut 

I  to  dry  uselejis  tears  —  he  even  feared   "lust 

f  SQcli  an  one  sliould  be  swtdlowed  u|>  with  uwr- 

i  Borrow."     "  A  tinjo  penitonl,"  says  Mr.  New- 

'*  never  fbrc-ives  himself."      O  ialw3  cstijonte  iti 

_   |Htl  of  Christ,  and  of  tlie  heart  of  man  !   A  pmiul 

Vkim  dou*  not  forgive  iUelf  the  forleiture  of  lU  own 

nity ;  but  it   in  tlic  very  tx'uutY   of  the   pL-nitencu 

ill  ia  accurding  to  God,  that  at  last  the  sinner,  real- 

I  Gud'a  forgiveness,  does  learn  to  forgive  himsi-If. 

i  other  purpose  did  Sc.  Paul  comnuind   lliu 

1  of  Corinth  to  givo  eiwlraiasticnl  absuhttion,  l)ut 

r  to  nS'ord  a  syinb"*!  and  assurauco  of  tiie  I)i\  ine 

,  in  which  the  guilty  man's  prief  shmild  nut  bo 

whelming,  bul  that  he  .ilionld  bi'enme  reconciled  to 

If?    What  i*  tn  ■ini:  by  th.-  I'ubhcan's  going  d-ttm 
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to  his  hou^e  justified,  but  that  he  felt  at  peace  wi 
himself  and  God? 

3.  It  is  soiTow  with  God  —  here  called  "  godlj  so: 
row :  "  in  the  margin,  "  sorrowing  according  to  God.'' 

God  sees  sin  not  in  its  consequences,  but  in  itael 
a  thing  infinitely  evil,  even  if  the  consequences  wcr*^ 
happiness  to  the  guilty  instead  of  misery.     So  sorro 
according  to  God,  is  to  see  sin  as  God  sees  it.     Th» 
grief  of  reter  was  as  bitter  as  that  of  Judas.    He  wen 
out  and  wept  bitterly  ;  how  bitterly  none  can  tell  bu' 
they  who  liavc  learned  to  look  on  sin  as  God  does. 
But  in   Peter's  grief  there  was  an  element  of  hope  i_ 
and  that  sj)nmg  precisely  from  this  —  that  he  saw  Go 
in  it  all.     Despair  of  self  did  not  lead  to  despair  o: 
God.^ 

This  is  the  great,  peculiar  feature  of  this  sorrow 
God  is  there,  accordingly  self  is  less  prominent.  It  i 
not  a  microscopic  self-examination,  nor  a  mourning  in 
which  self  is  ever  uppermost ;  my  character  gone ; 
the  greatness  of  my  sin  ;  the  forfeiture  of  my  salvation. 
The  thought  of  God  absorbs  all  that.  I  believe  th 
feeling  of  true  penitence  would  express  itself  in  sucIl^ 
words  as  these  :  —  There  is  a  righteousness,  though  I 
have  not  attained  it.  There  is  a  purity  and  a  love, 
and  a  beauty,  though  my  life  exhibits  little  of  it.  In 
that  I  can  rejoice.  Of  that  I  can  feel  the  sui'passing 
loveliness.  My  doings  ?  They  are  worthless,  I  cannot 
endure  to  think  of  them.  1  am  not  thinkinor  of  them. 
I  have  something  else  to  think  of.  There,  there ;  in 
that  Life  I  see  it.  And  so  the  Christian  —  gazing  not 
on  what  he  is,  but  on  what  he  desires  to  be  —  daix>s  in 
penitenee  to  say.  That  righteousness  is  mine  :  dares, 
oven  when  tlie  recollection  of  his  sin  is  most  vivid  and 
most  poignant,  to  say  with  Peter,  thinkuig  less  of  him- 
self than  of  God,  and  sorrowing  as  it  were  with  God 
—  *'Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things,  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee." 


LECTURE    LI. 

1668. 

i,  OWOTRiAirti  Til  11  ~ie.  — "For behold  this  setfenmo  thing,  th*l 

_  J«  furrowed  »ftor  a  Rodlj  sort,  wliat  cartfnlncsB  it  wrought  in  jou. 

wa.  what  elenring  of  yoursplves,  jtai,  what  iii Jignation ,  yea,  what 

ftur,  yea.  what  vehement  desire ,  yea ,  what  «»(,  jen,  what  revenga  ! 

la  all  Ihingn  ye  hare  approved  youraalvcs  to  be  clear  in  this  mattor. 

—  Wberefoic,  though  I  wrolo  unto  you,  I  dill  it  not  Tor  his  cauMi 
thai  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cnaae  that  anfFered  wronj:, 
hat  that  oar  care  for  yon  in  the  nght  of  God  might  apiienr  unto  you. 

—  Theiefure  we  wero  comforted  in  j-our  comfort:  jfi,  and  eiceeii- 
Vgij  Ihe  more  joyed  we  for  tlic  joy  of  Titiu,  because  his  Spirit  was 
refVcshuil  by  yoa  all.  —  For  if  I  have  boasted  nnylhiug  to  him  of 
jna,  1  am  not  ashamed;  but  na  we  apakc  all  things  to  you  In  truth, 
•Ttn  BO  our  bouttog,  which  I  made  bclbre  Tiltn;  in  found  a  truth. 

—  AikI  liis  inward  affection  Is  more  abundaut  toward  you,  whilst  lie 
rmniibercth  the  ot)edience  of  yon  all,  how  with  fear  anil  trembling 
ye  t«re<Ted  him.  —  1  njcnoe  therefore  that  I  have  cooBdonee  in  you 
in  all  thing*." 

Tt>-i>AV  WB  louch  upon  the  last  of  those  notices  pc- 
•sncHrling  St.  I'dtil's  treatiiicnt  of  tlie  incestuous  Corin- 
thian, wliioh  have  bo  repeatedly  intenvoven  tliemselves 
Vfilii  Uic  jirpuiDiint  of  llie  First  and  Second  Epistles. 
The  gvncral  subjwt  1ms  siicccssivoty  bronpht  betbre  ns 
'  I  nature  of"  human  ]iunisliment,  us  not  being  merely 
tory,  nor  L'semplary,  nor  for  safety's  sake,  but 
|>  as  bt<in^  declarative  of  tlio  indignation  of  society, 
I  ibruti^h  society,  of  the  indignation  of  God  against 
Again,  it  hits  taught  us  to  consider  oxcomniuni- 
and  alisiihition,  and  what  these  ccdcsi»>ttrnl 
,_  a  cxiKvsii ;  and  also  to  consider  the  power  of  biinl- 
Kiunl  loosing  hxlged  In  Humanity  —  un  actual  and 
'  1  power,  often  used  with  fearful  injustice  and  evil 
ta  !  83  when  a  person,  cut  off  for  ever  from  return, 
I  B  driven  to  despair,  "  swallowed  up  with  ovennnch 
WTTOw."  Now  these  are  real  powers,  ilispiite  ns  n)en 
may  about  the  ecclesiastical  meannig  t(j  be  given  to  thton. 
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Every  one  daily,  and  often  unconsciously,  exeTC»-^^f^ 
them  :  and  to  do  this  rightly  is  no  easy  task  :  for  it:*  *^^ 
ditticidt  to  punish  wisely,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  :^  *  * 
f'ormve  wisely.  It  is  rare  even  that  we  rebuke  in  a  trr**'^^ 
and  prudent  spirit.  Hence,  the  whole  historj'  of  S^  ^ 
Paul's  dealing  with  this  offender  is  one  of  excecdir*  i.i>^ 
value,  being  so  full  of  wisdom,  finnness,  justice,  ars-^ 
extjuisite  tenderness.  Most  truly  it  is  an  inexhaustibrf-^^* 
subject ! 

The  portion  of  it  which  we  shall  consider  to-d4^ 
is  the   Christian   manner  of  rebuke.     We   take  iy^^ 
points :  — 

I.  The  spirit  of  apostolical  rebuke. 
II.  The  apostolical  doctrine  of  repentance. 

I.  The  sj)irit  of  apostolical  rebuke.  _ 

Fii^t:  It  was  markeil  by  unflinching  severity  5  •* 
do  not  re])ent ;  ...  for  I  perceive  that  the  same  epist! 
hatli  made  you  sorry ^  though  it  were  but  for  a  season:^ *^ 
Now  I  rejoice,  not  tliat  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  tha^^  ^ 
ye  sorrowed  to  repentance :  for  ye  were  made  sorr^^^ 
af^er  a  godly  manner,  that  ye  might  i*eceive  damage  b)^l^ 
us  in  notliing.''  St.  Paul  ivjoiced  then,  in  the  pain 
had  inflicted  :  liis  censure  had  not  been  weak :  severely. 
tmthfully  he  had  ivbuked.  Let  us  inquire  the  reas 
of  tliis  joy.  St.  Paul  rejoiced  because  the  pain  wa;^ 
tmnsitory,  while  the  good  was  jiermanent ;  because  thcr 
sorrow  was  for  a  time,  but  tlie  blessing  for  ever ;  be- 
cause the  suf!vring  was  in  this  world,  but  the  salvation 
for  eternity :  for  the  sinner  had  been  delivered  to 
"  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  llesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*'  The 
criminal  had  ipulergone  public  shame  and  public  hu- 
miliation ;  his  liad  been  ])rivate  grief,  and  many  search- 
ings  of  heart ;  and  all  this  had  not  only  taught  him  ft 
lesson,  which  never  could  be  forgotten,  and  strength- 
ened hiin  by  terrible  discipline  against  future  weakness, 
but  also  li:ul  set  up  for  the  Corinthians  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  vindicated  the  purity  of  Cliristian  life  and  the 
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a'lty  of  the  Cbristiaii  Church.  This  was  the  pMn, 
I  H\v»c  wt-rc  its  results.  Seeing  these  results,  St. 
lul  stoiidily  conlomplated  the  necessary  surtL'ring. 
*  et  us  now  infcr  from  lliiR  a  great  tnitli  —  the  inisfbr- 
!  of  noii-cletection.  They  who  have  done  wrong 
__  p^tuUtc  tliomselvca  upon  not  being  found  out. 
Bon  sia  bv  disobedience  ;  men  commit  crimes  agninst 
sociL-ty:  Knd  tlicir  natural  impulau  is  to  husli  nil  up, 
niitl  if  what  they  have  done  la  tindiscovere<l,  lo  co  isider 
It  n  Iripiiy  escape.  Now  the  worst  misfortune  that  csn 
hapften  i*  to  sin,  and  to  escape  detection  ;  shame  and' 
sorrow  do  Ciod's  work,  as  nothing  else  can  do  it.  We 
can  readily  conceive  tliat,  if  this  slrnnie  and  scandal  lind 
bevn  hushed  up,  then  tlie  offender  would  have  tliouglit 
it  a  fortunate  escape,  and  sinned  again,  A  xiii  unde- 
lt<cteil  is  tiic  soil  ont  of  which  Iresh  sin  will  grow. 
SudkJiow,  like  a  bullet  wound,  the  extraneous  evil  mu»t 
rome  cat  in  ihu  face  of  day,  be  found  mit,  or  else  Ik 
ailiHowletlj:ed  by  cnjifession.  I  do  not  say  it  sliould  be 
di»cluM)d  pubJioly.  It  suHiceB  if  a  few  —  or  e>'en  one 
perann  oulv —  have  knon'n  it,  and  then  condemned  and 
ibsulvvtl  tEie  offender. 
Lm  mv  ask,  then,  who  here  i»  congratulating  himself, 
Irhiapering  to  his  own  heart,  My  sin  is  not  kno^^'n,  I 
li  nut  be  dlsjrraeed,  nor  punished  ?  Think  you,  that 
e nndetorted,  you  will  escajte  with  impunity?  No 
Your  sin  is  there  rankling  in  your  henrt : 
r  wound  i*  not  probed,  btit  only  heated  over  falsely  j 
i  it  will  breiik  out  in  tlic  future,  more  corrupted,  and 

B  painful  than  before. 

^KKMidlv :  The  Apostle's  rebuke  was  nuirked  by  tha 

■iiv  at'  doing  good.     It  is  a  tiling  common  enough  to 

We  aPB  severe  enough  on  one  another,  both 

r  ^low  of  public  punishment  and  in  our  condemna- 

tioB  of  one  anotiier'^i  tiiult«.     But  the  question  is,  What 

ia  at  the  bottom  of  this  Beal  V     It  is  no  rare  thing  to 

ind  ni«»  who  can  Ije  severe  in  i^-bukp  :  but  (lie  thing 

li  is  uppvrniwl  a  evidently  ihenisrlvcs  —  tlieir  own 

Pr,  courage,  and  tntthl'ulnes^.     They  U-II   you  of 

e  tiialts,  bat  you  fvel  it  is  nut  yoar  r«4oi-mation,  but 
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their  own  vain-glor^  they  are  tryitag  to  secufe.  Now 
St.  Paul  was  not  tmnkiiig  of  liimsel^  but  of  the  Carin- 
thians.  This  is  manifest  from  several  verses  in  thk 
chapter.  Take  the  ninth  verse :  ^  That  ve  might  re- 
ceive  damage  by  us  in  nothing ;  "  or  the  eleventh ;  ''la 
all  tilings  ye  have  i4)proved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in 
this  matter ; "  or  the  sixteenth :  ^'  I  rejoicei  therefinpa, 
that  I  have  confidence  in  vou  in  all  thinos.''  The 
Apostle  was  not  delivering  his  own  soul^  but  he  was  tcy« 
ing  to  save  their  souls. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  ourselves.  We  blame, 
and  find  fault,  and  pass  judgment  upou  our  neighbor 
freely ;  wc  boldly  condemn  public  men.  Why  is  thb? 
Is  it  to  show  to  ourselves,  and  others,  how  good  we  are 
—  how  wc  cannot  abide  sin  ?  or  is  it  to  do  good  ?  It  is 
oflen  a  duty  to  express  disapprobation  strongly  and  se- 
verely, to  discountenance  vice  most  earnestly ;  but  then 
we  do  it  not  in  St.  Paul's  spirit,  unless  it  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  ameliomtion. 

Thirdly:  The  Apostle's  rebuke  was  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  justice.  We  refer  to  the  twelfth  verse : 
"  Wherefore,  though  I  wrote  imto  you,  I  did  it  not  for 
his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause 
that  suffered  wrong,  but  tliat  our  care  for  you  in  the 
sight  of  God  might  appear  imto  you."  That  is,  his  in 
tcrference  was  not  partisanship.  There  was  in  it  mp 
taking  of  a  side,  no  espousing  the  cause  of  the  injured, 
nor  mere  bitterness  against  the  criminal :  but  a  holy, 
godly  zeixl,  full  of  indignation,  but  not  of  vindictivenoss. 
In  one  word,  it  was  Justice.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
some  of  tiie  best  amongst  us  find  most  difficult  —  those 
especially  of  us  who  possess  quick,  sensitive,  right,  and 
generous  feelings.  We  can  be  charitable,  we  can  be 
indignant,  we  can  forgive ;  but  we  are  not  just.  ESspe* 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  women :  the  natural  sensi- 
tiveness and  quick  nature  of  their  feelings,  particularly 
in  their  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  hinder  tliem 
^om  looking  at  tilings  calmly  enough  to  judge  correctly 
Again  :  this  justice  is  most  difficult  when  religious  in 
terests  are  involved :  as,  for  example,  in  the  qnarre 
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between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  who 
filirly  'f  To  bo  just  is  not  easy  :  for  many  quali- 
go  to  make  up  justice.  It  is  foundird  on  tbrbi>ar- 
aace,  self-control,  patience  to  examine  both  aides,  and 
freedom  from  personal  passion. 

Fourthly :  St.  Paul's  rebuke  was  marked  by  joyful 
Syntpathr  in  the  r^toration  of  tlie  erring.  Very  beau- 
tiful is  the  union  of  the  hearts  of  Puul  aiul  Titus  ui 
joy  over  the  recovered  — joy  as  of  the  angels  in  heaven 
over  "one  sinner  that  reiienteth." 

n.  The  apostolic  doctrine  of  repentance. 

St.  Paul  rejoiced  because  the  Corinthians  soiTowed: 
but  in  doing  so,  he  carefully  distinguished  the  kind  of 
aorrow  which  he  rejoiced  to  have  caui<ed.  In  order  to 
fellow  hun,  wo  most  see  what  di^'erent  kinds  of  sorrow 
tihere  are. 

1.  The  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  is  not  desirable, 
because  it  is  of  the  world.  There  is  an  anxiety  about 
lorn,  abont  the  consequences  of  mis-<loiiig,  about  a  ru- 
ined reputation,  about  a  narrowed  sphere  of  action, 
■^'ow  sill  brin^  all  those  things  ;  but  In  sorrow  for  them 

not  to  sorrow  before  God.  To  sorrow  iiir  such  tiling 
fe  only  ft  worldly  grief,  because  it  is  only  about  worldly 
things.  Observe,  therefoi'e,  that  pain,  simply  as  pain, 
ciwst  no  good  ;  that  sorrow,  merely  as  sori-ow,  has  m  it 
no  magical  efficacy :  shame  may  hardeu  into  efirontery, 
panishinent  may  rouse  into  defiance.  Again,  pain  seft- 
inflic ted  docs  no  i^od.  It  is  a  great  em>r  when  men, 
perctiiring  that  uocrs  natural  peualtie^  and  lianlshijia 
strengthen  and  purify  t!ie  spirit,  thiuk  lo  attain  to  a  sim- 
ilar good  by  forcing  such  jieiialties  and  hai-d:>hips  upon 
theiMMilves. 

It  is  true  that  hre,  borne  for  the  sake  of  Truth)  i» 
martyrdom  ;  but  the  hand  burnt  in  ascetic  severity  doea 
not  f^ve  tlio  ci-own  of  martyrdom,  nor  even  inspire  the 
n»rt\T'a  fueling.  Fastings,  such  as  St.  Paul  boru  fram 
hi&bility  to  g«rfood,  give  spiritual  strength ;  but  fast- 
ingH  i-ndnreu  for  mere  exercise,  ofltni  do  no  more  than 
pncluct!  fcverishness  of  temper.     This  holds  good,  lik^- 
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wise,  of  bereavement.     The  loss  of  those  dmr  to  iii< 
relations  and  friends  —  when   it  is  borne  as 
from  God,  has  the  effect  of  strengtliening  and  porify-^ 
ing  the  character.     But  to  bring  sorrow  wilfblly  npaiB. 
ourselves,  can  be  of  no  avail  towards   improvwiMnt* 
The  difference  between  these  two  things  lies  in  dus, 
that  when  God  inflicts  the  blow,  He  gives  the  strengths 
but  when  you  give  it  to  yourself,  God  does  not  prom* 
ise  aid.     Be  sure  this  world  has  enough  of  the  Cross 
in   it :    you  need  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  seek  it 
Be  sure  tliere  will  always  be  enough  ot  humiliation 
and  shame,  and   solitariness  for  each  man  to  bear  if 
he  be  living  the  Christ-life.     They  need  not  be  asif- 
inflicted. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  this  world  is  not  desirable,  beoanse 
it  *^  works  death  ; "  and  this  it  does  in  two  ways,  literally 
and  figunitively.  And  first,  litei'ally.  We  cfo  not  neea 
instances  to  sliow  that  there  is  nothing  like  wearing 
sorrow  to  sliorten  life.  Death  from  a  broken  heart  is 
not  uncommon ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  how 
ot\en  have  we  seen  that  the  days  of  existence  are 
abridged,  the  hair  grows  gray,  all  the  fi'csh  springs  of 
Ixjing  arc  dried  up,  and  all  the  vigor  and  force  of  brain 
and  life  decay  1  When  the  terror  of  sorrow  came  on 
Nabal,  his  heart  became  as  a  stone,  and  died  within 
liim,  and  in  ten  days  all  was  over.  AVhen  the  evil 
tidings  came  from  the  host  of  Isniel,  the  heart  of  tlie. 
wife  of  Phinehas  broke  beneath  her  grief,  and  in  a  few 
houi*s  deatli  followed  her  bereavement. 

Figuratively,  too,  the  son'ow  of  tliis  world  **  worka 
death  :  "  for  grief,  unalloyed  with  hope,  kills  the  aonl, 
and  man  becomes  powerless  in  a  protracted  sorrow, 
where  liopc  in  God  is  not.  The  mind  will  not  work  ; 
it  feels  no  vigor ;  there  is  no  desire  to  succeed,  no  im- 
pulse to  undertake,  for  the  spirit  of  enterjmso  and  the 
eagerness  in  action  are  over  and  gone  for  ever.  The 
xest  of  existence  is  no  more :  **  tlie  wine  of  life  is 
drawn."  Hours,  days,  and  yoai-s  drag  on  in  feeling^a 
sickly  mood  ;  and  the  only  things  which  pass  not  away 
are  melancholy  an()  iiselessness,  now  become  ^^  the  habit 
of  tl-       ■  ^' 
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e  mora :  The  sorrow  of  this  world  "  works 
'  spiritually.  Griof  work^  death.  It  is  a  I'turt'ul 
ing  to  see  how  eoidu  uipii  aro  made  wofsb  by  trial. 
Ml  is  t^rible  to  watch  sorrow  an  it  HOurs  the  tuinpor, 
wkI  worka  out  into  malevoleiite  and  misanthrn|ty,  Op- 
niwilioti  makea  them  praud  and  delinnt.  Blow  afler 
blow  Iklls  on  them,  and  they  bear  all  in  the  hardness 
f  a  Builen  silunce, 

J  a  man  was  Saul,  the  first  kinj;  of  Israel,  whose 
irlior  career  w»a  so  bright  itnd  glonous  ;  to  whom  all 
t  lay  buforu  und  around  hiin,  stMimed  only  to  augur 
Tliuse  nil  gradually  darkened,  and  a  soino- 
ing  was  at  work  at  the  heart  ot'  his  Ufa.  Defeat  and 
iiltirtune  gradually  nouivd  his  tom)>er,  and  made  him 
ciTiol.  The  tita  oi'  moody  griuf  bocame 
.e  frequent,  and  then  came,  qiiicklv,  sin  on  sin,  and 
)  on  woe.  Jealousy  passed  into  disuhudience,  and 
■  into  suicide.  The  sorrow  of  tho  world  Imd 
;d  death." 

BL-cond  kind  of  sorrow  we  mentioned  is  godly 
',  and  we  will  consider :  lirst,  its  marks ;  secondly, 
1  results. 

.  Its  marks. — First:  Over  these  we  shall  run  rapidly, 
[oral  earnt^tiiesa,  which  ig  hert^',  in  tlie  eleventh  verso, 
"carefulness."  My  brethren,  tlie  one  difficulty 
ic  in  earnest.  All  this  world,  in  thii  gala  day, 
I  but  a  pa.ssing,  unreal  show.  Wo  dunce,  light- 
along  the  ways  of  exiiitctiCL',  and  nothing  telis 
I  that  the  eaith  is  hollow  to  our  tread,  ISut  soon 
mv  doe))  grief  comes,  and  shocks  us  into  n»lily  ;  the 
"I  earth  rocks  beneatli  our  feet:  tho  awlulncss  of 
s  us  face  to  face  in  the  dcscrl.  Then  tlie  vaJua 
I  is  scon ;  then  it  is  that  godly  sorrow  produee.i 
titUIness ;  then  it  is  that,  like  Jacob,  we  crv,  '•  Uow 
1  is  this  place  I  how  solemn  is  tliis  life  f  This  is 
nu  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  tliis  is  tho  gate  of 
liven t '*  Then  it  U  that,  with  moral  eameslneai, 
■  •«rt  fiirth^wnlking  circumspectly,  weighing,  wilh  u 
'  trlifiU  and  sober  eye,  uU  the  acts  and  tiiuughts  wliicli 
'  i  1IJI  lili). 
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Next,  this  godly  sorrow  ^'worketh  fear;*'  not  an 
nnworthy  terror,  bat  the  opposite  of  that  light  reck« 
lessness  which  lives  onl^  from  day  to  dajr.  Again,  it 
worketh  ^^  vehemeut  desire/'  that  is,  afiecdon ;  rar  true 
sorrow — sorrow  to  Grod  —  softens,  not  haxdena  the 
Boal.  It  opens  sympathies,  for  it  teaches  what  others 
suffer ;  it  gives  a  deeper  power  of  sympathy  and  con- 
solation, for  only  through  suffering  can  you  win  the 
godlike  ability  of  ieeling  for  other's  pain.  It  expands 
affection,  for  your  sorrow  makes  you  accordant  with 
the  "  still  sad  music "  of  humanity.  A  true  sorrow 
is  that  ^^  deep  grief  which  humanizes  die  soul ; "  often 
ont  of  it  comes  that  late  remorse  of  love,  which  leads 
ns  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  and  say,  *^  I  Imve 
sinned  against  Heaven  and  in  Thy  si^ht." 

Again,  ''clearing  of  themselves,'  diat  is,  anxieW 
about  character,  oome  one  has  said,  that  ''  to  justiw 
one's  deeds  unto  oneself  is  the  last  infirmity  of  evil ;  | 

he  means,  that  when  we  cease  to  do  that,  then  evil  is 
strong :  for  as  long  as  a  man  excuses  himself,  there  is 
hope.  He  has,  at  least,  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
still  left.  Now  there  is  a  recklessness  of  grief  for  sin, 
out  of  which  a  man  wakes  when  he  begins  to  feel  hope, 
and  tries  to  wipe  off  the  past,  when,  in  St.  Paul's 
words,  a  godly  sorrow  urges  him  to  clear  himself.  | 

Lastly,  it  is  a  sorrow  which  produces  "  revenge."  I 

We  interpret  this  as  indimiation  against  wrong  in  others 
and  in  ourselves.  Nowhere  is  this  more  remarkable 
than  in  David's  Psalms ;  and  though  these  are  pep- 
ional,  yet  still  the  feeling  which  gave  them  birth  is  a 
deep  and  true  one,  without  which  all  goodness  is  but 
feebleness. 

These,  together,  make  up  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  results :  1.  "  Not  to  be  repented  of.'* 
2.  "  Sorrow's  memory  is  sorrow  still."  No  1  not  that 
sorrow.  No  man  ever  mourned  over  the  time  si>ent  in 
tears  for  sin.  No  man  ever  looked  back  upon  that 
healing  period  of  his  life  as  time  lost.  No  man  ever 
regretted  things  given  up  or  pleasures  sacrificed  foi 
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God'fl  sake.     No  man   on   his   dying  bed  over  felt  a 

Kng  for  the  sufferini;  sin  liad  hroiijrlit  oil'  liini,  if  it 
A  led  him  in  nil  InimbK-ricss  to  Ciirist.  No  man 
over  rcj^retted  the  aj^ony  of  conqnest,  when  ho  felt  the 
woight  upon  his  heart  to  be  loss  through  sorrow  even 
by  a  single  sin.  But  how  many  a  man  on  his  death- 
bed has  fcll  tlio  recollection  of  guilty  \1leasure3  as  th« 
serpent's  fang  and  venom  in  bis  soul  1 
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LECTURE    LII. 

1868. 

2  CottiNTHiANS,  viii.  1-12.  — ««  Moreover,  brethren,  wo  do  y<ra  to  wifc 
of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia  ;  —  How 
that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their 
deep  i>overty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.  —  For  to 
their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power  they  were 
willing  of  themselves  ;  —  Praying  us  with  much  entreaty  that  we 
would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fellowship  of  the  minis- 
tering to  the  saints.  —  And  this  they  did,  not  as  we  hoped,  but  first 
gave  their  own  selves  to  the  liOrd,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of  God. — 
Insomuch  that  we  desired  Titus,  that  as  he  had  beg^n,  so  he  would 
also  iini.sh  in  you  the  same  grace  also.  —  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in 
cverythiii;j^  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  dili- 
gence, nnd  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  alao. 
—  I  speak  not  by  commandment,  but  by  occasion  of  the  forwardneas 
of  others,  iind  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love.  —  For  ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Je»us  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  Hakes  he  l>ecamc  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich.  —  And  herein  I  give  my  advice  :  for  this  is  expedient  for 
you,  wlio  have  begun  before,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward 
a  year  a;;o.  —  Now  therefore  iwrforni  the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there 
was  a  readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance  also  out  of 
that  which  ye  have.  —  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ao- 
cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not.*' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  tlie  First  Epistle  mention  was 
made  of  a  contribution  which  the  Corinthians  were  sys- 
tematically to  store  up  for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusa- 
lem. To-day  we  enter  on  a  fresh  treatment  of  the 
same  topic,  and  on  a  subject  different  from  those  we 
have  lately  been  engaf^ed  with.  This  contribution  St. 
Paul  collected  in  his  journeys  from  the  Christian 
Churches.  In  this  chapter  he  records  the  largeness  oi 
the  sum  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Churches  ol 
Macedonia,  and  urges  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  emu- 
late theit*  example. 

We  consider  two  points :  — 
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%•!.  Nature  of  Christian  liberality. 

Motives  urged  on  the  Corinthians. 

I.  Nature  of  Christian  libenility  as  exemplified  in  that 
the  Churches  of  Macedunia.  Firet,  it  was  a  grace 
bestowed  from  God:  —  "Moreover,  brethren,  we  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churche« 
of  Macedonia  "  (v.  1).  And  again:  "Insomuch  that 
we  desired  Titus,  that  as  he  had  begun,  so  he  would 
also  lini^h  in  you  the  same  grace  also  "  (v.  6). 

Now  there  are  many  reasons  besides  tliis  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  which  make  Hberality  desirable.  For 
examjile,  there  is  utihty.  By  libei-ality  hospitals  are 
siippurtMl,  missions  are  established,  social  disorders  are 
jiurtinlly  healed.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  take  tho 
utilitarian  ground  ;  though  in  its  way  it  is  a  true  one. 
Again,  he  does  not  take  another  ground  advanced  by 
Bomo;  —  that  liberality  is  merely  for  tlie  advantage  of 
tho  persons  relieved :  "  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men 
bo  e«sed,  and  ye  burdened  "  (v.  13) :  as  if  the  l>enelit 
of  the  |>oor  were  the  main  end  ;  as  if  God  carod  for  the 
noor,  and  not  for  the  rich  ;  as  if  to  get  from  those  who 
nave,  and  l>ostow  on  those  who  have  not,  were  the  ol>- 
ject  of  inciting  to  liberality,  St.  Paul  distinctly  denies 
tliis.  Ho  takes  the  higher  ground  :  it  is  a  grace  of 
God.  He  contemplates  the  benefit  to  the  sonl  of  the 
giver.  Charity  is  useful,  bnt  also  lovely :  not  a  mere 
engine  in  our  nature  to  work  for  social  purposes,  but 
that  which  is  likest  God  in  the  soul. 

Secondly :  Cliristian  liberality  was  the  work  of  a  will- 
ing mind :  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 
acceptt^tl  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  accord- 
to  tliat  he  liath  not"  (v.  12).  Plauily,  it  is  not 
value  of  the  contribution,  but  the  love  of  the  con- 
itor,  which  makes  it  precious.  The  offering  is  sano- 
'  or  made  unholy  in  God's  sight,  by  the  spirit  in 
urbich  it  is  given.  Iho  most  striking  passage  in  whidi 
thi«  truth  IS  illustrated  is  that  of  the  widow's  mita. 
Tried  by  the  gauge  of  the  treasurer  of  a  cliarity,  it  vnu 
1  lo  iiuthing.     Tried  by  tlic  test  of  Charity,  it  vnii 
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inorc  than  that  of  all.  Her  coins,  wartUen  in  liio  tyijitfff 
of  the  rich  Pharisee,  wero  in  the  ejes  of  Chrirt  tmuK*" 
formed  hy  her  love  into  the  gold  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  a  willing  mind  is  all— 
He  makes  a  wise  addition :  ^^  Now  therefoiB  perfenair 
the  doinff  of  it."     Because,  true  though  it  is  that  will — 
ingncss  is  accepted  where  the  means  are  not,  yet 
the  means  are^  willingness  is  only  tested  by  perfc 
anco.     Good  feelings,  good  sentiments,  charitable  inten-* 
tions,  are  only  condensed  in  sacrifice.     Test  youraelf  by 
action  :  test  your  feelings  and  yonr  fine  liberal  words  by^ 
8elf-dcnial.     Do  not  let  life  evaporate  in  slothful  wjvtt^ 
pathics.     You  wish  you  were  rich :  and  fkncj  that  uien. 
yoii  would  make  the  poor  happy,  and  spend  yonr  life  in^ 
blessing?    Now  —  now  is  tne  time  —  now  or  never,. 
Habituate  your  heart  to  acts  of  giving.     Habituate  yon^ 
spirit  to  the  thought,  that  in  all  lives  something  is  owed 
to  God.     Net^lect  this  now,  and  you  will  not  practise  it 
more  wlien  rich.     Charity  is  a  habit  of  the  soul,  there- 
fore now  is  the  time.     I^et  it  be  said,  ^^  He  hath  done 
what  he  could.^^ 

Thirdly :  The  outi>ouring  of  poverty  (v,  2).  As  it 
was  ill  the  time  of  the  Apostle,  so  it  is  now.  It  was 
the  poor  widow  who  gave  all.  It  was  out  of  their  deep 
poverty  that  tlie  Macedonians  were  rich  in  liberality. 
There  is  something  awful  in  those  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture which  speak  of  riches  as  shutting  up  the  soul.  **  It 
is  easier,"  said  Christ,  ''  for  a  camel  to  go  tlirough  tlie 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God : "  "  Not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  called,"  writes  St.  Paul.  Again :  **  Woe 
unto  you  that  are  rich  I  for  ye  have  received  your  con- 
solation." Now  wc  do  not  expect  these  sayings  to  be 
believed:  they  are  explained  away.  No  man  fearB 
riches.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  generally,  that  a  man's  liberal* 
ity  does  not  increase  in  proportion  as  he  grows  rich.  It 
is  exactly  the  revei'se.  He  extends  his  desires  ;  luxu- 
ries become  necessaries.  He  must  move  in  another 
Kphei*e,  keep  more  servants,  and  take  a  larger  house. 
And  so,  in  tlie  end,  his  liberality  becomes  pro|)ortion- 
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r  I&1S  tlun  what  it  was  before.  I^t  any  oiii:  who 
a  experienced  an  advaiico  al'  wealth  comjiaii;  hit  ex- 
mJItiiro  when  he  had  but  a  icw  annual  uouiidi^,  willt 
I  cxpunditure  after  he  l>ecanie  ricli.  Lut  an;  one 
in|taru  tiic  sums  given  in  charitv  by  tliuse  uf  muderato 
ouit)  witll  tliii  sums  given  by  tliti  wtailtliy.  Here,  in 
f^land,  tho  rich  give  tbeir  hundreds,  thu  poor  their 
wiuuidii.  Theru  are  many  tilings  to  account  fur  this 
The  ricli  have  large  liabilities  to  meet :  or  tliey 
large  establishuicnts  wliidi  must  bu  kept  up. 
teru  ia  a  growing  eense  of  money's  value,  wben  eacJi 
rereign  st;in<ls  for  so  much  time.  Still,  whatever 
my  be  the  mitigating  cir<:umstaucc3,  the  lact  remains. 
And  the  ijiferencijs  from  it  are  two :  — 

1.  Lot  this  circumatance  be  a  set-oft'  ognjnst  poverty 

ud  privations.     GotI  has  made  cbnrliy  easier  to  you 

^bliu  w  nut  the  rich  of  thia  world,  and  saved  yuu  from 

may  a  sore  ttimptation.     It  is  written,  '■^  Better  ia  a 

inner  of  herbs   where  love  is,  tlian  a  stalled   ox  and 

i  therewith." 

k  S.  Lot  this  fact  weaken  tho  thlrat  for  riches,  which  ia 
I  great  longing  of  our  day ;  '*  The  wealthiest  man 
oag  us  is  the  bust."  Doubiiess  riches  ai-c  a  goixl ;  but 
tDember  that  the  Bible,  it'  it  be  true,  is  full  of  warn- 
^_s  respecting  tliem.  Tliink  slono  of  this  one :  "  They 
1*1  tffiil  be  rich  liJI  into  temptation  and  a  snare." 
LFourthly :  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  Christian  Lberality 
tt  it  ia  exhibited  to  strangers.  In  tlie  ca;>u  befurv  it*, 
I  diority  v/ua  displayed  m  behalf  of  the  atmr  ut 
^  nul^em,  and  was  a  contiibution  sent  from  Gentiles 
fej«w».  Love  of  Clirist,  then,  jiud  bridged  over  that 
'f  of  ancient  hatred.  The  Spirit  of  Chri:>t  had  been 
10  in  Uicse  words :  "  If  ye  luvo  them  which  love 
,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  pubUcaiia 
n  same?  And  if  yc  salute  your  bivtliren  only,  wliat 
1  ye  more  ihan  olln.T.t?"  "But  I  say  unto  you, 
mvti  your  enemius,  du  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

r>wer   of   these   words,  ratified   by  a   Life,  had 
tliMugh  thu  andcut  Church,  and  Gentilo,  and 
wcro  united  to  each  other  by  a  coiuiuoti  li.-v^ 
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Now,  I  say,  there  is  nothing  but  Christianity  wluch  can 
do  this.  Without  Christ,  tliere  must  be  dissension  be- 
tween race  and  race,  family  and  fiimily,  man  and  man. 
Think  of  the  old  rancors  of  the  heathen  world.  This 
spirit  of  dissension  was  the  gi*eat  question  of  ancient 
ages,  and  was  the  origin  of  their  wars.  In  times  be- 
fore the  Dorian  was  matched  against  the  Ionian,  the 
Samaritan  hated  the  Jew ;  and  the  Jew  shrank  firom 
the  pollution  of  the  Samaritan,  and  looked  on  the  Greo- 
tile  as  an  outcast ;  until  He  came,  who  "  is  our  Peacei 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition." 

But,  it  is  said,  philanthropy  does  tins.  Philanthropy ! 
It  is  a  dream  without  Christ.  Why  should  I  love  the 
negro  or  the  foreigner  ?  You  can  give  no  reason  ex- 
cept an  opinion.  Why  should  I  not  be  as  exclusive  as 
I  please,  and  shrink  from  other  nations,  and  keep  up 
national  liatrods,  when  even  the  analogy  of  nature  is 
on  my  side,  and  I  see  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  wa;^ing  war  on  one  another,  bird  with  bird, 
beast  with  beast?  Well,  in  reply  to  that,  Christianity 
reveals  in  Christ  the  truth  which  lies  below  our  human 
nature  —  God.  We  are  one  in  Christ  —  one  Family. 
Human  blessedness  is  impossible  except  through  union 
\)ne  with  another.  But  union  is  impossible  except  in 
God. 

This  was  the  truth  taught  by  the  shew-bread  piled 
upon  the  altar.  Each  loaf  was  offered  for,  and  repre- 
sented a  tribe :  and  the  whole  twelve,  with  different 
charact'-^ristics  and  various  interests,  were  yet  one  in 
G(k1,  and  therefore  one  with  each  other.  And  this 
truth  was  realized  in  Christ,  in  wliom  all  the  tribes  of 
the  world  and  all  the  opposing  elements  of  society  meet 
and  mingle.  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  that  serve  the  tabernacle. 

These  are  the  main  characteristics  of  Christian  liber- 
ality. But  observe,  this  liberality  is  not  necessarily 
the  giving  of  money.  Almsgiving  is  recommended  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  true  foim  now 
in   our  altered  state   of   things.     For    indiscriminate 
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AimRgiving  is  injurious  both  to  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver  :  to  the  giver,  as  it  encourages  indolence  ;  tc 
the  receiver,  aa  it  prevents  independence  and  exertion. 
Again,  remember  there  may  be  true  liberality,  when  a 
man  ^ives  nothing  to  religious  societies.  Suppose  he 
spencu  iiis  money  in  employing  labor  wisely,  suppose 
by  gives  good  wages,  suppose  he  invests  capital  in  en- 
terprises which  call  out  the  highest  qualities  —  then  such 
»  man,  although  directly  giving  notliing,  indirectly  gives 
much,  and  is  charitable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

II,  Motives  to  Christian  liberality. 
1.  Christian  completeness  (v.  7).  The  Corinthians 
were  orthodox ;  they  had  strong  convictions  of  the 
liberty  of  Christianity.  Gifts  of  eloquence  abounded 
in  the  Church  ;  they  were  deeply  grounded  in  truth : 
tliey  were  active  in  thought  and  active  in  work  —  nay 
more,  they  had  much  zeal  and  love  for  their  teacliers  ; 
and  yet,  without  this  liberahty,  their  Christianity  would 
have  been  most  incomplete  :  "  As  ye  abound  in  every- 
thing, in  faith,  and  uttenuice,  and  knowledge,  and  in 
all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound 
in  this  grace  also."  The  same  idea  is  fully  worked  out 
in  the  tnirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle.  More- 
over, this  verse  exhibits  tlie  true  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity :  It  is  not  a  set  of  riews,  nor  is  it  faith,  nor  de- 
votional feeling:  but  it  is  completeness  of  Humanity. 
We  are  to  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  till  wa 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  perfect  jnen  —  to  the  "  measure 
~  the  statnre  and  fulness  of  Christ.  Again,  St.  Pan] 
:  "  This  also  we  wish,  oven  your  pertection : " 
to  the  Thessalonians :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole 
niirit.  Olid  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless.'' 
And  Chi-isl  places  this  high  standard  before  His  disci- 
ple* as  their  aim :  "  Be  ve  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
'onr  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  For  it  is 
work  of  Christ  to  take  the  whole  man,  and  present 
;  a  living  sacrifice  to  God. 
'ft.  Another  motive  of  Christian  liberality  is  cmul*> 
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tion.  Compare  versys  onu  to  oifjlit  of  thb  cliapter,  and 
tifio  tlia  eluventli  ciiaptor  of  iiDinatu,  at  tho  clcvenlh 
T«r«t!.  Obaervo  liere  the  truth  of  Sci'Ipture.  Ordinary, 
feublu  iiliilantlifopv  would  say,  "  EmiiUtiou  is  danj^cr- 
ourt."  GowperculUit  parent  of  eHvy,U8ti-ed,  jealousy, 
aiid  pridu,  Yut  there  is  sitch  g  fet-Iing  as  cmuliktioii  m 
our  nature,  and  thia  Bible  say^  it  luu  »  meaning ;  imy, 
il  not  wrong,  hut  in  its  p1a(.'e  a  true  and  right  atlwition 
of  Hiiinaiiity.  Sii  St.  Paul  here  took  advantage  of  tliis 
feoling.  The  ikiacadonian  Church  had  raised  the 
standard  of  Christian  liberality  liijih,  and  tliu  Corin- 
tJiians  are  stimulated  not  to  fall  below  that  iitandard. 

But  had  the  Apostle  wiid,  "  Bo  not  beaten  by  those 
Bineedoniitna  "  —  had  lie  called  natural  prLJudiioa  into 
piny  —  a  Corinthian  to  yield  to  a  Macedonian  !  then  all 
the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  had  been  stimulated.  In 
giving  largely  tho  Corinthians  would  Imve  learned  Ui 
hate  the  Miu'edoniang ;  and  to  give  moru  for  the  aaku 
of  triumphing  over  them,  Instead  of  this,  St.  Paul 
exhibits  the  Macedonians  aa  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
exhoru  tho  Corinthians  to  enter  tho  lists  in  honorable 
rivalry.  Herein,  I  boliovB,  lies  the  difl'erence :  Kraula- 
Uun,  meaning  a  desire  to  outstrip  individuals,  is  a  )kt~ 
rerted  feeling;  emulation,  meaning  a  desire  to  reach 
and  pass  a  Btandai'd,  is  a  true  feehng —  the  parent  of  all 
progross  and  of  all  excellence.  Hence  set  before  yuu 
nigh  models.  Try  to  live  with  the  most  generous,  and 
to  observe  their  deeds.  Unquestionably,  good  men  aut 
the  tlatidard  of  life. 

3.  The  last  moiivo  alleged  is  the  example  of  Christ 

Sver.  9).     Here  wa  must  observe,  first,  tJiat  Christ  is 
le  reterence  fijr  everything.     To  Chiist's  \Mo  and 
Christ's  Spirit  St.  Paul  refers  all  questions,  both  practi- 
cal and  speculative,  for  a  solution.   For  all  our  mvittri- 
life  rclors  iuelf  back  to  Him.     Christ  a  Life 
tlio  mensuro  of  the  world.     Observe,  again,  it  is   in 
lirit,  and  not  in  letter,  that  Christ  is  our  example 
'liB  Corinthians  wei-e  asked  to  give  money  for  a  special 
aject  J  and  Christ  is  brought  forward  as  their  example. 
>et  Citrist  did  not  ^ive  money,  He  gav«  HiamW.  ait 
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riches  were  perfect  happiness  ;  His  poverty  was  humili- 
ation ;  and  He  humbled  Himself,  that  we,  through  His 
Eoverty,  might  be  made  rich.  He  gave  Himself  to 
less  the  world.  This,  then,  is  the  example  ;  and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  that  example  which  the  Corinthians  are 
urged  to  imitate. 

It  was  gimnffj  it  was  Love  that  was  the  essence  of 
the  Sacrifice.  The  form  was  a  secondary  thing.  It 
was  Life  in  His  case,  it  was  money  in  theirs  ;  tlie  one 
thing  needful  was  a  love  like  His,  which  was  the  desire 
to  give,  and  to  bless. 
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LECTURE    LIII, 

18W. 

2  CouiNTuiANs,  viii.  13-15.  —  "For  I  mean  not  that  other 
en.HC(l,  find  ye  burdened  ;  —  But  by  an  equality,  that  now  at  thii 
time  your  abundance  may  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that  theiK* 
abuiidaiioo  also  may  bu  a  supply  for  your  want:  that  there  maj  b^ 
equality:  —  As  it  is  written.  He  that  had  gathereil  much  had. 
nothing  over;  and  he  that  had  gathered  little  had  no  lack." 

The  eightli  cliapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  tli^ 
Corinthians,  the  latter  i)art  of  which  we  enter  on  to-day <^ 
concerns  a  contribution  collected  by  St.  Paul  from  tli^ 
Gentile  Christians  for  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusa^ 
lem.  Part  of  this  we  have  already  expounded,  namely-^ 
as  regarcjs  tlie  nature  of  Christian  liberality,  and  thc^ 
motives  on  which  St.  Paul  urged  it.  But  there  still. 
rcinai<i  scviMal  points  which  we  had  not  time  to  consider*" 
in  the  last  lecture*,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  only  m^ 
continuation  of  tlie  same  subject. 

Christian   charity,  we   saw%  was  a  *'  gi*ace  "  of  God^ 
not  merely  useful,  but  also  beautiful.     We  found  it  m^ 
thing  wliose  true  value  is  measured  not  by  the  amount::^ 
given,  but  by   the   willingness   of  heart  of  the  giver* 
AV^e  learnt  also  that  it  springs  up  in  the  soil  of  poverty^ 
rather  than  in  that  of  wealth. 

We  considered,  further,  two  motives   on  which   St— 
Paul  urges  it :  —  1.  Christian  completeness.     2.  Cliris^ — • 
tian  emulation.     To-day  we  take  two  points  more: 

I.  The  spirit  in  which  he  urged  Christian  liberality^ 
II.  The  additional  motives  which  he  brought  to  bear^ 

I.  The  Apostle   spoke  strongly ;  not  in   the  way  o^ 
coercion,  but  of  counsel  and  pei^suasion.     In  the  eightli- 
verse  he  says,  ''  I  speak  not   by  connnandment ;  "  and 
again,  in  tlie  tenth,  "  And  herein  I  give  my  advice. '^ 
Both  expressions,  taken  together,  mean  smiply :  "  I  do 
not  ordpr  this,  I  only  advise  it%" 
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r  }iere  is  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  the  t^nch- 
•  oi'  the   Ajiiistlia.     They  never   sjiiike  sts  dictators, 
t  only  as  coun^iellors.     St.  Peti^r  says  ;  "  Neither  as 
a;  lords  over  Gixis  heritage."    And  St.  Paul  inarks 
e  strongly  the  difi'ercnce  between  the  dictatorial 
Nithority   of  tlio  priost,  and  the  o;entlo  helpfulnij^s  of 
!  minister:  "Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  over 
r  fiiith,  biit  are  helpers  of  your  joy."     Tiie  Church 
r  Rome  practtBcs  n  difl'erent  system.     There  are  two 
Hicos  iu  that  Cliurch,  director  and  confessor.     It  is  the 
/  of  the  coufeaaor  to  deal  with  guilt,  to  administer 
mishjneiit  and  absolniion ;  and  it  is  thu  duty  of  the 
lUrcclor  to  dejd  with  iiction,  to  solve  cases  of  difficulty, 
:;ribe   duties,  and  to  niTangc  the  course  of  lite. 
e  has  reduced  tins  to  a  system,  and  a  mighty  ays- 
For  when  the  confessor  and  director  have 
their  work,  the  man  is  wholly.  Will  and  Cou- 
e,  bound  over  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church. 
s  the  righleousness  at  which  Rome  aims,  to  abro- 
D  the  mdividual  will  and  conscience,  and  snbstituto 
vill  and  conscience  of  the  Church.    But,  remember, 
•Ct  Home  simply  because  Rome  has  retliiccd  it  to  a 
71.     Do  not  think  it  is  confined  to  Rume ;  it  be- 
to  human  nature.     There  is  not  a  mini.<tei'  or 

0  is  not  exposed  to  the  teinptatron  which  al- 

1  to  this  practice,  to  try  to  be  a  confessor  and 
tor  to  his  people,  to  guide  their  conscience,  to  rule 

vir  wills,  and  to  direct  tbeir  charities. 

it  obesr\e  how  entirely  olien   this  was  from  St. 
•  spirit.     Ho  of  all  men,  the  Apostle  of  liberty, 
mid  not  have  desired  to  bind  men  oicn  to  himself  in 
He  hated  alaverv  :  most  i>f  all,  the  slavery 
ind  conscience ;  niiy,  he  consoled  the  slavv, 
e  was  free  in  heart  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii, 

y  According  to  the  Apf)stle,  then,  a  Christian  waa  one 

,  perceiving  principles,  in   the  free  spirit  of  Jciiita 

■■.,  applied  these  principies  fm-  hitniiclf.     As  exii'n- 

f  this,  reracrober  tlm  spirit  in  which  he  excommo 

1  (I  Cor.  V.  12,  lit)  and  absolved(2  Cor.  ii.  10): 
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and  remark,  in  both  these  cases  —  where  the  pneatl^ 
power  would  have  been  put  forward,  if  anywhere —th9 
entire  absence  of  all  aim  at  personal  innuence  or  aiH- 
thority.     St.  Paul  would  not  even  command  Philemon 
to  receive  his  slave  (^PkUenum,  8,  9, 13,  14).     And  ia 
the  case  before  us  he  would  not  order  the  Corinthiaiui 
to  give,  even  to  a  charity  which  he  reckoned  an  impor- 
tant one.      He  would  never  have  been  pleased  to  have 
had  the  naming  of  all  their  charities,  and  the  marking 
out  of  all  their  acts.     He  wanted  them  to  be  men,  and 
not  dumb,  driven  cattle.     That  pliable,  docile,  slavish 
mind,  which  the  priest  loves  and  praises,  the  Apostlo 
Paul  would  neither  have  praised  nor  loved. 

II.  Observe  the  spirit  in  which  St.  Paul  appeals  to 
the  exam])le  of  Christ  (ver.  9).  He  urges  the  Corin- 
thians to  be  liberal  by  the  pattern  of  Christ.  He  places 
Him  before  them  for  imitation :  but  observe  in  wliat 
spirit  he  does  it :  — 

1.  Remark  the  tendency  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  to 
refer  everything  back  to  Christ.  Even  when  yon  least 
expect  it ;  when  there  seems  no  similarity,  he  finds  a 
precedent  ibr  every  duty  in  some  sentence  or  some 
act  of  Christ.  For  example,  when  the  Apostle  deliv- 
ered his  last 'charge  to  the  weeping  Church  of  Ephesus, 
he  urged  on  them  the  duty  of  supporting  the  weak 
by  loving  labor,  and  enforced  it  thus :  "  I  have  showed 
you  all  things.  How  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  sup- 
port the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  wonls  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  So  in  the  case -before  us  he  is  urging 
on  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  contribute  money ;  and 
at  once  he  recurs  back  to  the  example  of  Christ :  *'  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  that,  though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that 
ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich.'* 

To  a  Christian  mind  Christ  is  all ;  the  measure  of 
all  things :  the  standard  and  the  reference.  All  things 
centre  in  Him.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  got  by 
heart,  not  by  rote,  must  be  the  rule  for  every  act. 


^^k  2.  Remark,  a^n,  that  St.  Paul  finds  the  parallel  of 
^^Hipistiaii  liberality,  not  in  the  literal  acts,  but  in  tlm 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  liberality  asked  from  the  Corin- 
tliinnB,  was  the  giving  of  money ;  tlio  liborality  of 
Christ,  was  the  giving  of  Himself.  Literally,  tliero 
was  no  resemblance ;  but  the  spirit  of  botli  acts  was 
tJie  saiue :  sacrifice  was  the  law  of  both.  In  the  act  of 
giviiig  money  out  of  penury,  the  eagle  eyo  of  St.  Paul 
litems  tlie  same  root  principle  —  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross — wliich  was  the  essence  of  the  Redeempi''s 
sacrifice. 

Tliia  is  the  true  use  of  the  Life  of  Christ ;  it  is  the 
tpirit  of  that  Life  to  which  we  should  attain.  It  is  not 
by  saying  Christ's  words,  or  by  doing  Christ's  acts,  but 
it  is  by  breathing  His  spirit,  that  we  become  like 
Him.  For  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  spii-it  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His." 

L«!t  us  observe  the  feeling  with  wliich  St.  Paul  ro- 
giirded  Jesus,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  ninth  verse 
of  this  ciiajitcr.  We  cannot  but  remark  how  incom- 
patible it  13  wilh  the  Soeinian  view  of  Christ's  )K'rsoii. 
riie  doctrine  taught  by  Socinianiam  was,  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man.  The  early  followere  of  this  creed 
held  this  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Tliey 
sai<l,  that  the  A|>ostles  never  taught  tliat  he  was  moro 
than  man;  and  they  explained  away  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  Apostles  seemed  to  hint  at  the  reverse. 
Hut  here  is  a  passagu  whicli  defies  misconstruction : 
"  Tliough  He  wo*  rich,  yet  for  your  sokes  He  became 

iwor."  When  was  Clirist  rich?  Here  on  earth,  never: 
iv  whoxc  cradle  was  a  manger,  and  for  whom  tlic  rich 
pntvidcd  a  grave  I  There  can  he  but  one  inteniretatioii 
of  tlie  text.     Christ  was  rich  in  that  glory  wliich  He 

S^-d  with  His  Father  before  the  world, 
Tb«ro  can  bo  no  mistake  about  what  St.  Paul 
meht  We  hold  this  passage  to  be  decisive  as  to 
.  Paul's  feeling.  Nor  can  you  say  that  this  belief  in 
(Christ's  Divinity  was  a  dogma  separable  from  St.  Paul's 
C'hriBtianily ;  this  belief  k>(M  his  Christianity.  For  tlio 
ditference  between  what  he  was  from  the  hour  whan 
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he  SAW  his  Master  in  the  skj,  and  what  he  had  pre^ 
viously  been,  was  exactly  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  feeling  with  wliich  he  reganled  JcsuSi 
when  he  considered  Him  as  an  impostor  to  be  crushed, 
and  the  feeling  in  which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of 
his  glorious  nature  to  Him  as  his  Lord  and  his  God^ 
whom  to  serve  he  felt  was  alone  blessedness. 

3.  Again,  in  St.  Paul's  spirit  of  entreaty,  we  i-emark 
the  desirc  of  reciprocity  (ver.  13,  14,  15).  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  because  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew, 
he  was  thcrelbre  anxious  for  his  Jewish  brethren  ;  and 
that  in  urging  tlie  Corinthians  to  give  libenilly,  even 
out  of  their  poverty,  he  forgot  the  unfiuniess  of  the 
request,  and  was  satisfied  so  long  as  only  the  Jews  were 
relieved  —  it  mattered  not  at  whose  expense.  But,  in 
answer  to  such  a  supposed  reproach,  the  Apostle  says, 
"  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burden- 
ed "  —  but  I  desii'e  an  equaliti/y  I  ask  that  the  rich 
may  equali/Ai  his  ])OHsessions  with  tlio  poor.  This  is 
710W  a  ivniarkable  expi'ession,  because  it  is  the  watch- 
wortl  of  !S(K'ialists.  Tliey  cry  out  for  equality  in  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  Ajmstle  says,  "  Ixjt  there  be 
equality  of  circumstances.''  It  is  worth  while  to  think 
of  til  is. 

The  principle  laid  down  is,  that  the  abundance  of 
the  rich  is  intended  for  tlie  supply  of  the  j)Oor ;  and  tlie 
illustration  of  the  ])rinciplo  is  drawn  from  a  mii'sycle  in 
the  wilderness :  '*  As  it  is  written,  He  that  had  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over:  and  he  that  had  gathernid 
little  had  no  lack."  Here,  then,  in  the  wilderness,  by 
a  miraculous  arrangement^  if  any  one  through  grt»edi- 
ness  gjithered  more  manna  than  enough,  it  bred  worms, 
and  became  olfensive ;  and  if  through  weakness,  or 
deej)  sorrow,  or  pain,  any  were  prevented  from  collect- 
ing enough,  still  what  they  had  collected  was  found  to 
be  sufficient. 

In  this  miracle,  St.  Paul  perceives  a  gix?at  univer8a\ 
principle  of  human  life.  God  has  given  to  every  man 
H  certiiin  cajjacity  and  a  certain  power  of  enjoyment. 
Beyond  that  he  cannot  find  delight.     Whatsoever  he 
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heitp«  or  hoards  beyond  that,  ia  not  enjoyment,  biit  di 
quiet.      For  csamnle  :  If  a  man  monopolizes  to  liimsel 
rest   which  should  be  shared  by  others,  the  result 
unrest  —  the  weariness  of  one  on  whom  time  hang*: 
heavily.     Again,  it'  a  man  j)ile3  up  wealth,  all  beyondi 
a  certain  point  becoiUes  disquiet.     Thus  thought  St.' 
James :  "  Your  gold   and    silver    is    cankered."     YoiEj 
cannot   escape   the   stringency  of  that   law  ;  be   thai 
gatherelh   much,  liath    nothing  over.     Hoiv  strongel] 
true  is  that  old  miracle  I     How  well  lite  teaches  ua  thi 
whatever  is  beyond  enough  breeds  worms,  and  becom^ft.. 
offensive! 

We  can  now  understand  why  the  Apostle  desired' 
equnlity,  tind  what  tliat  equality  was  which  lie  desired. 
Eqtiftlitr  with  him  meant  reciprocation  —  the  feeling 
of  a  Irui5  and  loving  brntherhood ;  which  makes  each 
niaa  feel,  ''My  eui)erabuiidaiice  is  not  mine;  it  ia 
another's :  not  to  be  taken  by  force,  or  wrung  fponi,., 
me  by  law,  but  to  be  git'm  freely  by  the  law  of  love. 

Obaervo,  then,  how  Christianity  would  soon  mlvc  all' 

Saestion*.     Take  a*  instance*;   What  are  the  rights  of 
le  poor?     What  are  the  duties  of  the  rich?     After 
tiow   uiucli  (loos    possession    become  suponibuiidanco  'f 
When  his  a  mtm  gathered  too  much?     You  cannot 
answer  these  questions  by  any  science.     Socialism  catt- 
oot  do  it.     Revolutions  will  try  to  do  it,  but  they  wiB; 
only  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor ;  so  tl 
the  ptior  become  ricli,  and  the  rich  poor,  and  we  ha" 
iiwtfUKlity  \Mck  Rgrtiti.    Ittit  give  us  the  Spirit  of  Chi ' 
Let  u»  alt  bei^iimo  Christians,     I^et  m  love  as  Chrn 
loved.     Giv-e  us  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  winch  the  carl; 
Church  had,  when  no  man  uid  that  ought  of  the  thii  _^ 
he  jvjwcwcd  ivas  his  own  ;  then  each  man's  own  heai 
will  divide  what  is  meant  by  gathering  too  much,  ani 
wiwl  w  mown  by  Clin*tiaii  cijuality. 

We  shall  answer  all  such  <iuestionB  when  we  com] 
bend  iIk-  principle  of  this  app(^>al :  "  Yo  know  the 
of  our  Lotil  JoBiLs  Christ,  that,  though   He  was  ri 
Tet  fiJT  Tour  ssikes    Ifc    bw-ame  poor,  that  ye  thi 
Uh  pover^  might  bu  rich." 
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stitDB  ovrncst  c:ire  iato  the  heart  of  Titus  far  you. 
nooeptod  llic  eihurt&tion ;  but  boing  more  fonrard,  of  his  own  x 
lie  went  iiuto  you.  —  And  ire  have  sunt  with  him  tbu  brother,  i 
praise  is  in  thu  gospel  throughout  all  the  ohuruhes  ;  —  A' 
only,  but  who  Will  also  shosuii  uf  the  churches  tu  tnttcl  with  ua  « 
this  gmae,  wliioh  Is  lulminiMered  b;  or  to  the  gtory  of  the  a 
Lord,  lui-J  doclamlion  of  jour  ready  mind:  —  A»oidiiig  this.  " 
moD  Bhoald  blomo  us  in  this  nbundnnoe  which  U  aaininis 
ua  :  —  Proiiiliug  for  honcat  things,  nnl  on);  id  the  Bight  oT  the  I< 
hut  alito  in  the  sight  of  mea.;— And  we  have  wnl  wilb  them 
bnithcr,  wham  we  huTO  oftanfime*  proved  diligent  in  mauf  tll!ii§ai 
but  uuw  muah  mare  diligcut,  upou  llie  great  coufidenee  which  I  htttn 
in  jau.  —  Whether  any  do  inquire  of  Titus,  he  is  my  partner  Mid 
fellow-helpor  connBrning  yov  :  or  our  brathren  be  inquired  of,  tkif 
an  the  messengera  of  the  ohurchos,  and  the  glory  of  Chriil.,^ — 
Wherefam  show  ye  to  them,  and  before  the  obnrohee,  the  proof  ■ 
your  love,  ond  ofour  boasting  on  your  behalf."  ^ 

3  CoBiHTniANs,  ix.  1-li) ■■  For  M  touebing  the  miidaterutg  to  II 

mintB,  it  is  BUperflnous  for  me  to  write  to  yoo  ;  —  For  I  know  If 
furwardoesB  nfjuur  mind,  for  which  I  bout  of  you  lo  tliem  of  Hi 
donia,  tliiiit  Auliaia  was  ready  a  year  ago;  and  your  ml  haUl  p 
voiced  Tpry  many.  —  Yet  baie  I  sent  the  brethren,  teat  m 
of  you  abould  be  ia  vain  in  thia  behalf;  that,  oa  I  anid,  ye  n 
ready  ;  —  Lest  hnply  if  they  of  Ma«edoaia  come  with  me,  i 
you  unprepared,  we  (that  we  any  not,  ye)  sliould  be  »  ~ 
tfais  same  oanfideiit  booating.  —  Therefore  I  thought  it  m 
ixhort  the  brethreu,  that  they  would  ga  befbre  unf 
up  bcfuwhand  your  bounty,  whereof  ye  had  iioliei 
same  might  bo  roiuly,  lu  a  mailer  of  boanty,  and  d< 
ncsa.  —  But  thia  I  say.  Ife  which  aoweth  sparingly  aball  reap  ti__ 
aporingly  ;  and  ho  which  aoweth  bouatifully  aluill  reap  alao  bounti- 
fUlly.  —  EvKty  man  according  na  he  pui'poMtU  in  hia  heart,  »  let 
him  plvej  not  grudgingly,  or  of  nocesaity  ;  for  God  loveth  »  eheei^ 
ful  giier.  —  And  Ood  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  tomrd  jmi; 
that  ye,  always  having  nil  sufficiency  in  all  Lhinga,  may  obomid  t« 
every  good  work  : — (As  it  is  written,  IJe  hath  diaperaed  abroad; 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor  :  hia  righteousness  remaineth  fbr  eT«r.  >— 
Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  both  nuDiater  brexl  1., 
your  food,  nnd  multiply  your  seed  sown,  aoil  inarense  the  Cniita^ 
your  righloouancss;)  —  Being  oiiriohed  in  everything  to  all  h 

),  which  causeth  thiough  ub  thutkagiving  U  "   '        " 
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■dmintitratian  of  this  service  not  only  aupplietli  the  wnnt  ot  tba 
nidta,  but  is  ubumlikiit  niso  bj  maDj' thntikBgivings  unlo  Qod  ;  — 
Wbilca  b;  tbe  experiment  of  thia  ministrutgnn  [hay  glorify  Ood  fbr 

£>ar  pnifcsaed  subjection  unto  the  goapci  of  CbriHt.  an<l  Tur  your 
bnsl  distribution  unto  them,  and  unto  all  men  ;  —  And  by  their 
prayer  for  ;ou,  wliich  long  nller  joa  Tor  the  exoeedini;  grace  or  Ood 
m  yon.  —  lliitnks  be  unto  Oud  fur  his  noapeiLkable  gift." 


The  nintli  chapter  continues  the  subject  of  the  coUoc- 
fen  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jcrusak'ni,  and  with  It 
'  B  shall  expound  tlie  close  of  the  eighth  cliaiiter,  which 
.e  left  unfinished  in  our  last  lecture. 
k  We  take  three  points  for  consideration :  — 

I.  The  mode  of  collectiufj  the  contribution. 
H.  The  measure  oi'  the  amount. 
r  HI.  The  measure  of  the  reward- 


[  I.  Mode  of  collection.  St.  Paul  intrusted  this  task 
\  three  raessengera :  —  to  Titus,  who  was  himself  eager 
ft  jpi ;  to  a  Christian  brothcv  whom  the  cluireliea  had 
•doctcd  na  their  almoner ;  and  to  another,  wlioae  zeal 
had  been  tested  frequently  by  St.  Paul  liimsclf. 

The  n^asons  for  sending  these  messengers  arc  given 
l  nn  apologetic  explanation.     The  first  was,  to  give 
B  Corinthians  time,  in  order  that  tlic  apjical  might  not 
meat  on  inconvenient  moment:    "I  have  sent  the 
i^hren,"  writes  St.  Paul,  "  leal  our  buastinjj  of  you 
noiil  bo  in  vain  on  this  behalf ;  that,  as  I  saicUye  may 
I  ready."     Observe  the  tender  wisdom  of  thia  pvo- 
'  Bng.     Every  one  knows  how  diflbrcnt  Is  the  feeling 
1  which  wo  give  when  charity  is  beforeliand,  from 
■t  vith  which  we  giie  when  charitable  collections 
Rdo  side  by  side  witli  debts  and  taxes.     Tlie  charity 
ifaich  finds  us  nuprepared,  is  a  call  ns  hatcfid  as  tlial  of 
f  creditor  whom  it  is  hard  to  pay.     St.  Paul  knew 
^  s  well  —  he  knew  thai  if  the  Corinthians  were  taken 
Bawares,  their  feelings  woidd  bo  exasi^erated  towards 
him  with  slinme,  and  nUo  towards  the  Ralnls  at  Jeinsa- 
IvBi,  to  whom  they  were  constrained  to  give.     There- 
Are,  he  fftve  Umely  notice. 
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Aganii  he  had  sent  to  tell  them  of  the  coming  of 
these  me^engers,  iii  order  to  presenre  their  repnfaitbn 
for  chdrity.  For,  if  tiio  Corinthians  were  not  ready, 
iheir  inability  to  pay  would  be  exhibited  before  the 
Macedonian  church,  and  before  the  messengers ;  and 
from  this  St.  Paul  wished  to  save  them. 

Observe  here  two  points :  —  First,  the  just  value 
wliich  the  Apostle  set  on  Christian  reputation.  For 
tlie  inability  of  the  Corinthians  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  them,  would  be  like  insolvency  in  mercantQe 
phrase,  and  would  damage  their  character.  W%  all 
know  how  insolvency  damages  the  many  how  he  fods 
humbled  by  it  in  his  own  sight,  and  ^^  ashamed "  be- 
fore men.  Such  a  man  dare  not  look  the  collector  or 
the  creditor  in  the  face ;  or,  if  he  dare,  it  is  through 
eilrontery  contracted  by  a  habit  which  is  hardened 
against  shame :  or,  tliere  are  mean  subterfiiges  which 
accustom  the  mind  to  the  deceit  it  once  hated :  or,  if 
there  be  none  of  these,  or  the  man  be  too  true  or 
haughty  to  bend  to  sucli  things,  tliere  are  other  sights 
and  thouglits  which  tear  a  proud  heart  to  pieces.  In 
any  way  the  man  is  injured  by  insolvency. 

Secondly:  Observe  the  flelicacy  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  hint  is  given  :  '*  Wo  (that  we  say  not,  ye) 
may  not  be  ashamed."  St.  Paul  makes  it  a  matter  of 
personal  anxiety,  as  if  the  shame  and  fault  of  non- 
payment would  be  his.  In  this,  there  was  no  subtle 
policy  ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  get  at  their  purses  by 
their  weak  side.  St.  Paul  was  above  such  means.  It 
was  natural,  instnictive,  real  delicacy;  and  yet  it  was 
the  siu'est  way  of  obtaining  what  he  wished,  and  that 
which  the  deepest  knowleage  of  the  human  heart  would 
have  counselled.  For  thereby  he  appealed  not  to  their 
selKsh,  but  to  their  most  unseitish  feelings :  he  appealed 
to  their  gratitude,  their  generosity,  to  every thinff  which 
was  noble  or  high  within  them.  The  Connthians 
would  feel  —  We  can  bear  the  shame  of  delinquency 
ourselves,  but  we  cannot  bear  that  Paul  should  be  dis- 
graced. This  is  a  great  principle  —  one  of  the  deepest 
you  can  have  for  life  and  action.     Appeal  to  tlic  high 
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t  motivM ,  appeal  wbethor  they  be  there  or  no,  for 

lake  thorn  whei-c  you  do  not  finrl  tht-m.      Aniold 

istfd  his  boys,  avowing  that  he  biOi'.'vuil  what  they 

irmed,  and  all  attempt  at  deceiving  him  ceased  Fort)>> 

th.     When  Christ  appealed  to  th«  love  in  the  heart 

f  the  sinful  woman,  that  love  broke  forth  pure  a^in. 

'cluvied,  and  He  tmsted  that  affection,  and  thu  lost 

Kiu  »aved.     Let  men  say  wJiat  tliey  will  of  human 

re's  uvil,  a  generous,  real,  unaffected  confidence 

r  fkih  to  elicit  the  Divine  spark. 

Thirdly :  It  was  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  repu- 

ition  that  St.  Paul  shielded  himself  from  censure  by 

maulting  appearances  ;  for  if  so  large  a  sum  had  been 

'  !iisted  to  him  alone,  an  opening  would  have  been 

"  r  tha  suspicion  of  appropriating  a  portion  to  him- 

Thordbre,   in    the   twentietli    and    twenty-first 

M,  he  especially  "  avoids  "  this  imputition  by  say- 

"  that  no  man  should  blame  us   in  this  abundance 

a  administered   by   us :    providing  for   hotit^t 

,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in 

jht  of  men."     In  this  is  to  bo  observed  St.  Paul's 

)doin,  not  only  as  a  mnn  of  thp  world,  but  as  a  man 

"    '      He  knew  that  he  lived  in  a  consorinus  agp, 

vHs  lu  a  city  set  on  a  liill,  that  the  world  would 

his  every  act  and  his  every  word,  and  attribute  all 

eivable  and  even  inconoeivablo  evil  lo  what  he  did 

1  honor. 

was  just  because  of  St.  Piiul's  honor  nud  in- 
Mice  tliat  he  was  likely  to  have  omitted  this  pni- 
».  Just  because  the  bare  concejition  of  mulvtrrMitimi 
tl>o  tVuids  was  impossible  to  him.  we  might  have 
xUid  him  to  forgot  that  the  world  would  not  tliink 
Ily  ini|".-o,i!.le.  For  lo  the  puiv  all  things  are 
1  the  honest  and  the  innocent  suspicion  socms 
mlAit.  It  was  just  because  St.  Paul  felt  no  pvil 
:lf.  that  tie  might  have  tboughlessly  placed  himself 
|iiivo<^^LiI  jiosition. 
t  is  tu  such  —  men  giiilfluia  of  heart,  innocent  of 
iQui^lit  of  dialmnealy,  chihiivn  in  the  way  of 
e  world  —  that  Cbi-iat  says,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  wqwHts." 
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Consider  how  defenceless  St.  Paol  would  have  been 
had  the  accusation  been  made  I  Who  was  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  peculation  was  false  ?  The  defence 
would  rest  on  St.  Paul  alone.  Moreover,  thoogji  be 
were  to  be  acquitted  as  free  from  snilt,  a  charge  re- 
futed is  not  as  if  a  charge  had  never  been  made.  The 
man  once  accused  goes  forth  into  society  never  the 
same  as  before ;  he  keeps  his  position,  he  practises  his 

Erofession,  his  friends  know  him  to  be  true  and  honest ; 
ut,  for  years  after,  the  oblivious  world,  remembezing 
only  the  accusation,  and  forgetting  the  frdness  of  the 
refutation,  asks,  ^^  But  were  there  not  some  suspicioas 
circumstances  ?  " 

It  is  difficult  to  be  for  ever  cautious,  to  bo  alwOTs 
thinking  about  appearances :  it  may  be  carried  too  &r 
—  to  a  servility  for  the  opinions  of  men :  but  in  all  cases 
like  this  of  bt.  Paul,  a  wise  prudence  is  necessary. 
^x|>orience  teaches  this  by  bitter  lessons  as  life  goes  on. 
No  innocence  will  sliield,  no  honor,  nor  integrity  bright 
as  the  sun  itself,  will  keep  oft'  altogether  the  biting 
breath  of  calumny.  Charitv  thiiiketh  no  evil,  but  char- 
ity is  rare ;  and  to  the  world  the  honor  of  an  Apostle 
Paul  is  not  above  suspicion.  Therefore  it  is  that  he 
sjiys  :  *'  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of."  There- 
fore it  is  that  he,  avoiding  th^  possibilitv  of  tliis,  sent 
messengers  to  collect  the  money,  "  providing  for  tilings 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 

n.  The  measure  of  the  amount.  The  Apostle  did 
not  name  a  sum  to  the  Corinthians  :  he  would  not  be 
lord  over  their  desires,  or  their  reluctance  ;  but  he  cave 
them  a  measure  according  to  which  he  exhorted  wem 
to  contribute. 

First,  then,  ho  counselled  them  to  be  liberal ;  **  As  a 
matter  of  bounty  and  not  as  of  covetousness."  Second- 
ly, he  asked  diem  to  give  deliberately :  "  Eveir  man 
according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart."  Tliicdly,  the 
Apostle  exhorted  the  Corinthians  to  bestow  cheertully : 
"  Not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerftu  giver. 
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It  was  one  aim  of  St.  Paul,  in  sending  befbreband  to 
the  Corinthians,  tliat  they  might  be  at  'e  to  give  largely, 
not  stiiitiiigly  or  avaricionsly.  Here  we  may  observe 
that  tlie  Apostle  did  not  speak,  as  wc  oi\en  j>rench  — 
in  an  impa&sioned  manner,  in  order  to  get  a  large  col- 
lection of  money,  —  trying  by  rhetoric  and  popular 
arts,  by  apfieals  to  feeling  and  lo  porsonal  inHuence,  to 
gain  Ins  end.  No :  he  left  tlio  amount  to  themselves. 
Yet  he  plainly  told  tliem  that  a  laryc  contribution  waa 
wliat  God  asked.  Remember  that  the  solemnity  of  this 
fl]>pcal  lias  no  parallel  now ;  it  waa  almost  a  solitary 
appeal.  But  now  —  now,  when  charities  abound,  lo 
speak  with  the  same  vehemence  on  every  occasion,  to 
invoke  the  name  of  God,  as  if  to  withhold  from  this 
and  that  charity  were  guilt,  is  to  misapply  St.  Paul's 
precedent.  In  the  multitudinous  chai'ities  (or  which 
you  are  solicited,  remember  one  thine  only — give  lib- 
erally somewhere,  in  God's  name,  anu  to  God's  cause. 
But  the  cases  must  depend  on  yourselves,  and  should 
be  conscientiously  adopted. 

The  second  measure  of  the  amount  was  that  itshould 
be  deUhertUe :  "  Every  man  according  as  he  purpuseth 
in  his  heart.'' 

Let  us  distin^ulsli  this  deliberate  charity  from  giving 
through  mere  mipulse.  Christian  charity  is  a  calm, 
wise  tiling ;  nay,  sometimes,  it  will  uppiiar  to  a  sapor- 
achl  observer,  a  very  hard  tliincr — for  it  has  courage 
to  refiui.  A  Christian  man  wdl  not  give  to  every- 
thing ;  —  lie  will  not  give  because  it  is  tlie  fashion  ;  he 
will  not  give  because  an  appeal  is  verv  impassioned, 
or  because  it  touches  his  sensibilities.  He  gives  as  he 
"  pMiyoirtA  in  his  heart,"  Here  I  remark  again,  that 
often  the  truest  clinrity  is  not  giving  but  employing. 
To  give  iu discriminatory  now  ollen  ruins  by  pn>duciiig 
improvidence.  In  the  days  of  the  Aiioi^tle,  things  were 
different.  The  Jew  who  became  a  Christian  lust  all  em- 
plorment.  Remember,  too,  with  respect  to  charitable 
collections,  that  charity  should  bo  deliberate.  Men  often 
come  detenr-L^d  beforehand  to  give  acconling  to  the 
dotjuenCd  of  the  appeal,  not  according  to  a  calm  resolve, 
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and  from  a  sense  of  a  debt  of  love  to  God  wludi  re- 
joioes  in  giving.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  never  to 
flive  more  than  he  meant,  when  touched  by  the  speaker ; 
because,  generally,  men  mean  to  give  too  little.  But 
I  say  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  state  of  thingSi  when  a 
congregation  leave  tlieir  charity  denendent  on  their 
ministerial  sympathies.  Let  men  take  their  responsH 
bilities  upon  tliemselves.  It  is  not  a  clerg]rman's  busi- 
ness to  tliink  for  his  congregation,  but  to  help  them  to 
judge  for  tliemselves.  Hence,  let  Christian  men  dare 
to  refose  as  well  as  dare  to  give.  A  congregational 
collection  should  not  be  obtained  by  that  mere  force  id 
eloquence  which  excites  the  sensibilities,  and  awakens 
a  sudden  and  shortlived  impulse  of  giving,  but  it  should 
rather  be  to  them  an  opportunity  to  be  complied  with 
<<  as  every  man  purposetn  in  his  heart." 

HI.  The  measure  of  the  reward.  —  The  measure  of 
all  spiritual  rewards  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  acts 
done.  The  hiw  of  the  spiritual  harvest  is  twofold :  — 
1.  A  proportion  in  reference  to  quantity.  2.  A  pro- 
portion in  reference  to  kind. 

1.  In  reference  to  quantity :  "  He  which  sowetli 
sparingly,  sliall  rea])  also  sparingly."  Hence  may  be 
inferred  the  principle  of  degrees  of  glory  hereafter.  In 
the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  each  multiplier  of  his  money 
received  a  reward  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
he  liad  gained  ;  and  each,  of  course,  was  rewarded  dif- 
ferently. Again :  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the 
name  of  a  propliet,"  —  tliat  is,  because  lie  was  a 
prophet,  —  "  shall  receive  a  prophefs  rewai-d ;  and  he 
tliat  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous 
man,  shall  receive  a  rigldcouB  man's  reward."  "  They 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment "  —  that  is  their  reward ;  '*  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  " 
—  a  reward  ditferent  I'rom  the  ibrmer.  The  right  hand 
and  lefl  of  ChrUt  in  His  kingdom  are  given  only  to 
those  who  drink  of  His  cup,  and  are  baptized  with  His 
baptism.    Thus  there  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  r&- 
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1  foruveryactj  only  I'eiimiiiboi',   tiiat  tha  rewKi'd 

t  given  lor  the  merit  of  tla-  act,  but  tbtlowg  on  it 

I  iiievitablr  in  tlio  s]>irltiial  kin^ilom,  as  wheat  sjn-ingi 

'Dill  its  grain,  atiO  biii-ley  from  itn  gmin,  in  the  imtuml 

orld.     Uecausu  tlii^  luw  of  i-uwai'd  exist;!,  vta  aru  givon 

■U'oitra^c-uic-iit.s  to  lulwr :  "  Lft  tis  not  bi;  WL'ary  in  wall 

Lg,  (i)r  in  due  season  we  sliall  reaji,  if  we  fanit  not." 

in :  "  Tliffreforo,  my  Liclovcd  bit'tlnvn,  be  yc  stead- 

,  uuinovabte,  always  abouniling  in  the  work  of  tlio 

tl,  funuimucli  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in 

1  ill  tbo  Lord." 

,  lu  n-'fercnpc  to  kind.     Tbe  reward  of  an  act  of 
arity  iit  kindri-d  witli  the  uut  ilself.     But  St.  Paul  laya 
wn  the  broad  law  :  "  Whatsoever  a  man  aowetti,  that 
M  liu  also  reap."    He  reaps,  tlieretbre,  not  something 
w,  but  that  very  thing  wliicb  bu  sows.     So  in  tlie 
'd  of  natui-c,  a  liarvest  of  wheat  comes  not  fi-om 
1  barley,  nor  do  oak  forests  arise  from  beech  mast, 
Hit  each  springs  from  its  own  kind ;  tho  "  herb  yield- 
is  aood  atler  Ids  kind,  and   tho   tree   yielding  fruit, 
viom;  loed  was  in  itself,  alter  his  kind."     Tims  also  is 
1  the  spiritual  world.     He  that  soweih  to  tlie  flesh 
mU  not  reap  of  tlie  siiirit,  nor  shall  he  who  soweth  to 
tl  xiHrit  reap  of  the  tiuili. 

Vovt  here  ulU'u  a  strange  fallacy  arises.     Men  sow 

wr  carnal  tilings  —  give  their  money,  for  example  — 

~  >d ;  and  because  iTioy  liavo  aiipaTiintly  sown  canwl 

•  to  God,  they  expect  lo  reap  tho  same.     For  in- 

C,  in    pBgait  times,  fishei-meii  or  farmers  saeriliced 

r  respective  pruperlieB,  and  exjiectefl  a  double  Hkln 

f  or  luirveit  in   return.     Tho  same  pagan  princijJe 

•  eoiae  down  to  us.     Somo  pci-sons  give  u>  a  JeuV 

Qliversion  Society,  or  to  a  Church  Missionary  Society, 

id  confidently  hope  for  a  blessing  on  their  worldly 

"iiw  as  a  ri-8ult,     riiey  are  liberal  to  the  poor,  "  Icnu- 

;  lo  the  Lwnl,"  in  order  that  He  may  n'lmy  them 

h  snccess  in  biLtiness,  or  an  advance  in  trade. 

^be  iallncy  lies  in  this :   tho  thing   sown  was  not 

ley,  but  s|kirit.     It  only  aeemetl  money,  it  was  in 

f  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  ^vcfi  which  v 
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•own.  For  example,  the  poor  iwidow  save  two  mitos, 
bat  Gkxl  took  account  of  sacrifice.  The  ainfiil  woman 
gave  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  valued  by  a  miser- 
able economist  at  three  hundred  pence.  Grod  valued  it 
as  80  much  love.     Both  these  sowed  not  what  thcj 

Sive,  but  spiritual  seed :  one  love,  the  other  sacrifioe. 
ow  God  IS  not  soing  to  pay  these  things  in  coin  of 
this  earth :  He  wiU  not  recompense  Sacrifice  with  suc- 
cess in  business,  nor  Love  with  a  legacy  or  a  windfall. 
He  will  repay  them  with  spiritual  com  in  kind. 

In  the  particular  instance  now  before  us,  what  are 
the  rewards  of  liberality  which  St.  Paul  promises  to 
the  Corinthians  ?  They  are,  first :  The  Love  of  Grod 
(ver.  T).  Secondly:  A  spirit  abounding  to  every  good 
work  (ver.  8).  Thirdly:  Thanksgiving  on  their  behalf 
fyer.  11, 12, 18).  A  noble  harvest  I  but  all  spiritual. 
Uomprehend  the  meaning^  of  it  well.  Give,  and  you 
will  not  get  back  again.  Do  not  expect  your  money  to 
be  returned,  like  that  of  Joseph's  bi*etnren,  in  their 
sacks'  mouths.  When  you  give  to  God,  sacrifice,  and 
know  that  what  you  give  is  sacrificed,  and  is  not  to  be 
got  again,  even  in  this  world ;  for  if  you  give,  expect- 
ing it  back  again,  there  is  no  sacrifice :  charity  is  no 
speculation  in  the  spiritual  funds,  no  wise  investment, 
to  be  repaid  with  interest,  either  in  time  or  eternity  I 

No  I  the  rewards  are  these :  Do  right,  and  God's 
recon^nse  to  you  will  be  the  power  of  doiu^  more 
right.  Give,  and  God's  reward  to  you  will  be  the 
spmt  of  giving  moi*e:  a  blessed  spirit,  for  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  whose  Life  is  the  blessedness  of 
giving.  Love,  and  God  will  pay  you  with  the  capacity 
of  more  love  ;  for  love  is  Heaven — love  is  God  within 
you. 
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LECTURE     LV. 


tSuum    20,  1S53. 


.j.I-18.  — "No. 

il  gculhiuew  of  Cliri 

I  being  nbeeni  rkiii  twld 

\j  nol  b«  bold  nrlien  I 

k  I  think  te  tra  boU  ngnlnsl 


lul  mf  self  btsecob  j  mi  by  Ills 
10  la  prefleuL'L-  am  Lwhi  luiioiig 
,rd  juu;  —  Uut  I  l»arccli  Joo, 
mscnt  with  thnl  conliilotiaa. 


d  DiMonliiig  to  tbs  Bob.  —  For  ibough  we  walk  iu  tbe  flcali, 
t  war  uRer  tlie  fluili  : —  (For  thQ  wmpuiia  of  uur  trarCira 
Mckrnal.butntglitythroughQoil  tothepDUiDgdunDorstrane- 
bl) —  CuiinK  Cava  lint^iDntiuns,  oad  eveij  higli  tbiiiK  tbat 
''"   iUvlf  ii|[iiinat  Ills  luwwlod^  of  Ood,  ninl  Uriui^iig  iatuo^t- 
E-rv  tlvii^'^^t  I(>  the  ol^dicnce  uf  Chriat;  —  And  htving  in  » 
illilisobwIiMiec,  when ytrnp obedlraoe Is ftilfflhd. 
J '  lifter  tbe  outwnrd  appearance .'    If  an;  man 
!   Iio  a  CbrisCa,  lat  biia  of  UiinwtK  think  this 
I  hiUl's,  OTen  BO  are  we  Girint's.  —  Fur  though 
^  li'it  more  of  our  nuthiyritj,  nhich  the  Lord  hnth 
I  rurolitikviikiB,  ojidliot  fur  jour  (leatrncUon,  [  ahimlil  not 
iKxl:  —  Tbut  I  oiitj-  not  Kem  u  if  I  would  Wtrity  yuu  bjf  M-. 
Far  his  letters,  wy  llioy,  are  ireighty  and  pawerful;  but  hia 
veMuea  in  wMk.  *nd  his  speech  coniemplible.  —  I<ct  such  ao 
ik  Ihit,  Chal|  aiiuh  M  we  are  in  <rard  by  tetleri  when  we  OTC 
tutih  Bill  HO  tie  ghw  in  deed  whim  we  ars  preeenL  —  Fur  w« 
it  nialie  oursvlvn  of  the  uiitnbvr,  or  cunipsre  oursrhcs  with 
it  cotameiid  thenmeltee  :  hut  ihey  ninifuriDK  ihemschm  bj 
■elraa.  and  oompkring  theouelTM  among  themaclTei,  ore  »at 
"   ■   wD  will  Dot  buiut  of  IhiDgi  without  our  laiwiure,  hut 
.  the  uiFjuurc  bf  the  rule  whK-Ii  Ci>d  hnth  dibtribuled  to 
-e  to  reach  oTon  onin  you.  —  Forweilf^tch  not  onrjelrBi 
iBeMure,  tt  Ihuogh  wa  rMobeJ  not  nnU  you:  br  we  on 
OS  tu  you  aim  in  preochiug  Ilia  gospel  "f  Clirivl :  —  N^t 
tag  of  (hiuga  without  our  mouun!,  that  is,  of  other  men's  h^ 
*  t  hkTing  hope,  whm  your  fliilh  is  inerenieil.  Ibat  we  iball 
ftd  by  yea  ocoording  to  our  rale  abundanlly,  —To  pnaah 
•1  In  the  iTgione  beyonil  you,  and  not  to  burnt  in  atiothin 
M  of  tbiiip  mnde  ready  to  our  hitsd.  —  But  ho  that  glori. 
I,  M  htm  glory  in  the  Ixird.  —  For  not  he  that  eommcndeth  blm- 
V  toft|>|nuTad,  but  wlium  the  Lonl  ooouiGndoth." 


■Thk  Second  Eplslle  lias  till 
tliow  in  Coriiitli  who  f't-U  citliui 
iJL  Puul,  certainly  to  tIio?e  wlig 


low  bet-n  (ulcIresseKl  t* 
liivti  iir  adininitioD  for 
uwiietl  Ilia  authority* 
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But  with  die  tentli  chapter  there  begins  a  new  diviwA 
of  the  Epistle.  Henceforth  we  have  St.  Panics  reply 
to  his  enemies  at  Corintli,  and  his  vindication  is  partly 
official  and  partly  |)ersonaI.  They  denied  his  apostolic 
authority  and  mission,  dedai'ed  tliat  lie  had  not  been 
appointed  by  Ciirist,  and  endeavored  to  destroy  his  pei> 
sonal  inflneiico  in  the  Church  by^  sneers  at  his  booily 
weakness,  his  inconsistency,  and  his  faithlessness  to  his 
promise  of  coming  to  Corintli,  wliich  they  imDuted  to 
a  fear  of  his  own  weakness  of  cliaracter.  Powerftd 
enough  in  letter-writing,  said  they,  but  when  he  comes, 
his  presence,  his  speecli,  are  weak  and  contemptible. 
To  these  charges  bt.  Paul  answers  in  the  remaining 
chapter.     We  will  consider  two  subjects :  — 

I.  The  impugners  of  his  authority. 
U.  His  vindication. 

I.  The  impugners  of  his  authority.  It  is  necessary 
to  distino;uish  those  into  two  .classes,  the  deceivei*s  and 
and  the  deceived ;  else  we  could  not  understand  the 
difference  of  tone,  sometimes  meek,  and  sometimes  stem, 
which  pervades  the  Apostle's  vindication.     For  exam- 

Sle,  compare  the  second  verse  of  tliis  chapter  with  the 
rst,  and  you  must  remark  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
mg  under  which  each  was  written.  This  cliange  of 
tone  he  himself  acknowledges  in  tlie  fiflh  chapter  of 
this  Epistle  :  "  For  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it 
is  to  God  ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause." 
His  enemies  had  been  embittered  against  him  by  the  def- 
erence paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  uie  Church.  Hence 
tliey  tried  to  make  him  suspected.  They  charged  him 
witli  insincerity  (2  Cor.  i.  12, 13,  18,  19).  They  said 
he  was  ever  promising  to  come,  and  never  meaning  it ; 
and  that  he  was  only  powerful  in  writing  (2  Cor.  x*  lO). 
They  accused  him  of  mercenary  motives,  of  a  lack  of 
apostolic  ^Ifls,  and  of  not  preaching  the  Gospel.  They 
cnarged  him  with  artifices.  His  Christian  prudence  and 
charity  wei'e  regarded  as  means  whei-eby  he  allured 
and  deceived  liis  followers.    We  must  also  bear  in  mind 


^i  am  c 
BTNow 
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that  it  was  a  party  spirit  with  whicli  the  Ajiostle  had  to 
deal:  "  Now  this  I   say,    that  every  onu  of  you  saith, 
_  J  am  of  Paul ;    and  I  of  Apullos ;  and  I  of  Copha^j ; 
'W  I  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  i.  12). 
P  Now,  we  are  iiiformed  in  this  chapter,  thut  of  al) 
___^       1  parties  his  chief  difficulty  lay  ^vitll  that  party 
wUcli  called  itself  Christ's.     This  was  not  the  school 
ioclined  to  ritual,  which  followed  St.  Peter,  uor  the 
Pauline  party,  which   set  its  face  against    all  Jewish 
practices,  and  drove  liberty  into  license ;  nor  yet  that 
which  I  lad  perhaps  a  disposition  to  rationalize,  and  fol- 
lowed Apoltos,  who,  having  been  brought  np  at  Alex- 
mdria,  had  most  probably  spent  his  youtli  in  the  stuily 
Bif  literature  and  philosophy.     But  it  was  a  party  who, 
^Hbrowiiig  ofT  all  authority,  even  though  it  was  apostolic, 
^HBclared  that  they  received  Christ  alone  as  their  Head, 
^tid  that  He  alone  should  directly  communicate  truth 
to  tliem. 

First,  then,  let  us  observe,  that  though  these  persons 
called  themselves  Christ's,  they  are  nevertheless  blamed 
in  the  same  list  with  others.  And  yet  what  could  seem 
to  be  more  right  than  for  men  to  say,  "  Wo  will  bear 
no  name  but  Christ's  ;  we  throw  ourselves  on  Christ's 
own  words  —  on  the  Bible;  we  tlirow  aside  all  intellec- 
tual philosophy :  wo  will  have  no  servitude  to  ritual-" 
Lira?  "  Nevertheless,  these  persons  were  just  as  bigott?d 
jnd  as  blameable  as  the  others.  They  were  not  wrong 
i  calling  themselves  Christ's  ;  but  they  were  wrong  in 
'idng  themselves  so  distinctively.  It  is  plain  that  by 
inung  this  naTue,  they  implied  that  they  had  a  right  to 
nore  than  others  had.  They  did  not  mean  to  say  only, 
Vc  are  Christ's,"  but  also,  "  You  are  not  Christ's." 
'  was  not,  in  their  phraseology,  our  Father,  hut 
Ihcr  the  Fatlier  of  our  party  ;  the  Father  of  us  only 
0  aro  the  elect.  In  their  months  that  Name  bet-ame 
»r  comprehensive,  but  exclusive.  Thu^  St.  Paul 
f  all  who,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  they  were 
,  prided  themselves  on  being  a  jnu-ticufarkind 
of  Christians.  The  great  doctrine  of^ono  Baptism 
taught  the  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood.     All  were 
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Christ's :  all  bi'Iono^ed  to  Him  :  no  one  sect  was  his  ex* 
[^lusively,  or  dared  to  claim  llim  as  tlicir  Head  mor» 
than  another. 

This  is  a  feeling  which  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  now 
IS  it  was  in  tlie  time  of  t)ie  Ai>ostIe.  We  split  ourselves 
into  sects,  each  of  wliich  asserts  its  own  peculiar  Chris- 
tianity. Tliis  sectarianism  falsiries  the  very  principle  of 
3ur  religion,  and  tlierelbre  falsifies  its  foniis.  It  falsifies 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  substitutes  for  oar  Father,  the 
blather  of  me,  of  )ny  duircli  or  party.  It  falsifies  tlie 
LTced  :  *"•  I  believe  in  Jesus  Clirist  our  Lord."  It  falsi- 
Sea  botli  the  sa(Tanients.  No  matter  how  large,  or  true, 
3r  beautiful  the  name  bv  which  we  call  ourselves,  we 
ire  for  ever  tending  to  the  sectarian  spirit  when  we  a»- 
ifume  some  a])])ellation  wliich  cuts  othei's  oif  fi*om  pai^ 
tici|)ati(m  with  us  :  when  we  call  ourselves,  for  example, 
Bible  Christians,  Evangelicals,  Churchmen  —  as  if  no 
rme  but  ourselves  deserved  the  name. 

Secondly,  let  us  observe,  that  however  Christian  this 
Bxjiression  may  sound,  "  We  will  take  Christ  for  our 
teacher,  and  not  His  A])Ostles  or  His  Church,''  the  spirit 
which  jM'ompts  it  is  wrong.  Thij>  Christ^party  amongst 
the  Corinlliians  dqavciated  the  Church,  in  order  to 
2xalt  the  ijord  of  tlic  Church  ;  but  they  did  so  wrongly, 
nid  at  the  i)eril  of  tliuir  religious  life.  For  God's  order 
Is  the  historical  ;  and  these  men  separated  themselves 
Irom  (lods  order  when  they  claimed  an  arbiti'ary  dis- 
tin(?tio]i  ibr  themselves,  and  rejected  the  teaching  of  St 
l^ud  and  the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  development  of  the 
iieaning  of  Christ's  doctrine  had  been  intrusted.  For 
:he  jihase  of  truth  presented  by  St.  Paul  w^sis  just  as 
lecessary  as  that  prominently  taught  by  Christ.  Not 
Jiat  Christ  did  not  teach  all  truth,  but  that  the  hidden 
neaning  of  His  teaching  was  developed  still  further  by 
;he  inspired  Apostles. 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
;eaching  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  say,  "  We  will  have 
lone  but  Christ  to  rt?igii  over  us ; ''  nor  can  wo  i)ro- 
ilaim,  "  Not  the  Church,  but  the  Lord  of  the  Church." 
We  cannot  do  witliout  the  dillerent  shades  and  pliases 
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r  knowledge  which  God's  various  initruments,  in  ao- 
yrtUnce  widi  tlieir  various  characters  and  endow  men  ts, 
e  delivered  to  us.  For  God's  system  is  medlatoriBl, 
tat  is,  truth  to  meo  communicated  through  men. 
Seii,  tlien,  how,  as  in  Corinth,  the  very  attempt  tc 
ipant'c  from  parties  may  lead  to  a  sectarian  spirit,  un- 
s  we  can  learn  to  see  good  in  all,  and  Christ  in  all. 
id  should  we,  as  tliis  Ciirist^iartv  did,  desert  liuimui 
jttnimuntality,  we  sink  into  self-will :  wq  cut  ourselvet 
1  the  Church  of  God,  and  tall  under  the  popery  ol 
r  own  infaUihility. 

Wliat  dangers  on  every  side  !     God  shield  ua  I     For 

9  present  days  are  like  those  of  which  we  are  speak- 

The  same  tendencies  are  B]>pearing  again  :  some 

It  dis{kosvd  to  unduly  value  law  and  ritual,  some  as- 

n;  to  a  freedom  from  all  law,  some  incline  to  literary 

ll};ion,  and  some,  like  the  Christ-party  here  spoken  of, 

.  pietism  and  subjective  Christianity.     Hence  it  is  tliat 

p  thoughtful  study  of  these  Epistlca  to  tlie  Corinthians 

)  valuable  in  our  time,  when  nothing  will  avert  the 

inctiTs  which  threaten  us  hut  the  principles  which  St. 

fui  drew  from  the  teuciiing  of  ChrLit,  and  has  laid 

n    here   lor   the  adinoaition    of    His   Church  at 

intli. 

,TI.  His  vindication.  St.  Paul  vindicated  hia  au- 
vity,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  power  of  medB- 
t»,  and  it  was  a  spiritual  power  in  respect  of  that 
wknuss.  The  weapons  of  his  war&re  were  not  car- 
1 :  "  Though  we  walk  in  tlie  llesli,"  he  rays,  "  we  du 
C  wrar  after  Uie  flesh,"  —  that  is,  We  do  not  use  a 
n-Idly  soldier's  weapons, —  wu  contend,  not  with  force, 
t  with  meekness  of  wisdom  and  with  the  penua^^ive- 
,H  of  truth.  This  was  one  of  the  root  principles  of 
>  Paul's  ministry :  If  he  reproved,  it  was  done  in  the 
^rit  of  meekness  (Gal.  vi,  1)  ;  or  if  he  defended  his 
U  SUthurity,  it  was  still  with  the  same  spirit  (2  Cor.  x. 
■  Again,  when  the  time  of  his  de{>arture  was  at 
nd,  and  he  would  leave  his  last  instructions  in  his  sun 
nvtby,  hi:  closes  his  summary  of  Uitf  vhantct«r  of 
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ministerial  work  by  showing  the  need  of  meekness  r 
"  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves." 

Here  again,  according  to  his  custom,  the  Apostle 
refers  to  the  example  of  Christ.  He  besought  the  Co- 
rinthians "  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ." 
He  vindicated  his  authority,  because  he  had  been  meek, 
as  Christ  was  meek  :  for  not  by  menace,  nor  by  force, 
did  He  c^)nquer,  but  by  the  might  of  gentleness  and  the 
j)ower  of  meekness :  "  Who,  when  He  "was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again  ;  when  He  suffered,  He  threatened  not.'* 
On  that  foundation  St.  Paul  built ;  it  was  that  example 
which  he  imitated  in  his  moments  of  trial,  when  he  was 
reproved  and  censurcd.  He  confessed  his  own  *'  base- 
ness of  appearance :  "  when  others  had  low  thoughts  of 
him,  he  had  low  ones  of  himself. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  Apostle's  "  mightiest 
weapons"  was  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart 
which  he  drew  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  So  it  ever  is. 
Humility,  after  all,  is  the  best  defence.  It  disarms  and 
conquers  by  the  majesty  of  submission.  To  be  humble 
and  loving  —  that  is  true  life.  Do  not  let  insult  harden 
you,  nor  cruelty  rob  you  of  tenderness.  If  men  wound 
your  heart,  let  them  not  embitter  it ;  and  then  yours 
will  be  the  victory  of  the  Cross.  You  will  conquer  as 
Christ  conquered,  and  bless  as  He  blessed.  But 
remember,  hue  words  about  gentleness,  self-sacrifice, 
meekness,  are  wortli  very  little.  Talking  of  the  noble- 
ness of  humility  and  seli-surrender,  is  not  believing  in 
them.  Would  you  believe  in  the  Cross  and  its  victory  ? 
then  live  in  its  spirit  —  act  upon  it. 

Again,  St.  Paul  rested  his  authority  not  on  carnal 
wreapons,  but  on  the  spiritual  power  of  truth.  Consider 
the  strongholds  which  the  Apostle  had  to  pull  down  and 
subdue.  There  were  the  sophistries  of  the  educated, 
and  the  ignorant  ])rejudices  of  the  multitude.  There 
were  the  old  habits  which  clunc'  to  the  Christianized 
heathen.  There  was  the  pride  of  intellect  in  the  arro- 
gant Greek  philosophers,  and  the  pride  of  the  flesh  in 
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Jewish  love  of  signs,  There  was  —  most  dillictilt 
all  —  the  priile  of  ignorance.  All  these  strongholds 
sre  to  be  conqucreil :  every  thought  was  to  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  tliu  ubedicnco  ot  Christ." 
For  this  work  St.  P.iul's  sole  weapon  was  Truth, 
lie  ground  ou  which  he  taught  was  not  authority: 
it  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  "  ho  commeniled 
nself  to  "every  man's  consciL-nce."  His  power 
ttcd  on  no  carnal  weapon,  on  no  craft  or  personal 
luence ;  but  !t  rested  on  the  strong  foundation  of  the 
,itli  lie  taught.  He  felt  that  truth  must  prevail.  So 
llher  by  force  did  Sl  Paul's  authority  stand,  nor  un  liis 
jired  Apostleship,  but  simply  by  tlie  power  of  )>ersua- 
j  truth.  The  trutli  he  spoke  would,  at  last,  vindicate 
,  teaclun^  and  his  life ;  and  he  calmly  ti-usted  liimself 
God  and  time.  A  grand,  Gilent  lesson  for  us  now  ! 
the  noises  of  a  hundred  controverdes  stun  tho 
when  we  are  trying  to  force  our  own  tenets 
our  neighbors,  and  denounce  those  ivho  differ  from 
fuolisliiy  thinking  within  ourselves  that  the  wrath  of 

0  will  work  the  righteou-sness  of  Gotl. 

EtatLer,  Christioi]  men,  let  us  teach  as  Christ  and 

1  Apostles  taught.     Force  no  one  to  God ;  menace 
one  into  religion :  but  convhice  all  hy  the  might  of 

,  Should  any  of  you  have  to  bear  attacks  on 
chanifter,  or  life,  or  doctrine,  defend  yourself 
di  meekness :  iuid  if  defence  shouhl  but  make  mat- 
B  wui'sc  —  and  when  accusations  are  vague,  aa  is 
I  case  but  too  ofWn  —  why,  then,  commit  yourself 
ly    to    truth,     Outpray  —  outpreacli  —  outhvu    tho 
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S  OouiiiHiAN8«  ziL  1  -  21.  —  **  It  is  mot  espedieat  tvt  mt  clottbHnM  li 
glorj.  I  will  come  tu  Tuiions  and  reveUUo&s  of  the  Lord.  — I  kaov 
ft  m&n  \n  Christ  about  fouiloon  jcara  ago,  (whether  in  the  bodj,  I 
cannot  tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  Inow- 
cth;)  each  an  one  caught  np  lo  the  third  heaToi.  —  And  I  kne» 
•uoh  a  man,  (whether  in  the  body,  or  oat  of  the  bod/»  I  caaaet 
tell :  Go<l  knowcth;)  —  How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradbBv 
and  hoard  unicpeakable  words',  which  it  is  not  lawAil  fivr  a  ihui  to 
«Uer.  —  Of  such  an  one  will  I  glory :  yet  of  myself  I  will  wA 

flory,  but  iu  ininc  infirmities.— For  though  I  would  desire  to  glovyt 
shall  not  be  n  fool ;  fur  I  will  say  the  truth  :  but  now  I  forbear,  leiit 
any  man  should  think  of  me  abo>*e  that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be, 
or  that  he  hoarctli  of  me.  —  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  abore 
measure  thr<iugh  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  theve  was  given 
to  mo  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I 
should  l)e  cxaltcl  above  measure. — For  this  thing  I  besought  ths 
Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  —  And  he  said  unto  ffle« 
My  grace  is  sufficicut  for  thee  :  fur  mv  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
woaknesA.  MoHt  glully  thert»fore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  in1lnni« 
ties,  that  tho  power  of  Chiln  may  rest  upon  me.  —  Therefbra  I  take 
pleasure  in  infinuitictf,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions, 
in  distresses  for  Chrit^t^s  sake  :  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong.  —  lam  become  a  fool  in  glorying  ;  yo  hare  compelled  me : 
Ibr  I  ought  to  have  been  commendeil  of  you  :  for  in  nothing  am  T 
behind  the  very  chicfoet  apostles,  though  I  be  nothing.  -^  Truly  the 
signs  of  an  apcstlc  verc  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  ia 
mgns.  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.  —  For  what  is  it  wherein  yot 
wer*  inferior  to  tKher  chnrches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not 
burdensome  to  you  ?  forjrive  nic  this  wrong.  —  Behold,  the  third 
time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  ;  and  I  will  not  Ik5  burdensome  to 
you  :  for  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you  :  for  the  childi'cn  ought  not  to 
lay  up  for  tho  parents,  but  the' parents  for  the  children.  —  And  1 
will  very  gladly  8|wnd  and  be  spent  for  you  :  though  the  more 
abundantly  I  love  yon,  the  less  I  bo  loved.  —  But  be  it  so,  I  did  not 
burden  you  :  nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile.  — 
Did  I  mal«e  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I  sent  unto  yon?— 
I  desired  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  a  brother.  Did  Titus  make  s 
gain  of  you  ?  walked  we  not  in  the  same  spirit  ?  walked  we  not  in 
the  same  steps? — Ajjain,  think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto 
vou?  we  speak  before  God  in  Christ :  but  we  do  all  things,  dearly 
beloved,  for  youi-  edifying.  —For  1  fear,  lest,  when  I  oome   I  shall 
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Ut  flitd  yon  Daeh  u  I  would,  and  that  I  tbatl  be  tonoi  unto  joa 
mgh  lu  JO  Kould  not :  leat  there  ba  ilebKteij,  euvy iags,  wralbs, 
■trifea,  ^ukbidngs,  whiapermgu,  Bwelliu;;9,  tumults:  —  And  lest, 
when  t  como  aguii,  017  Cut  wilt  bumble  me  auiong  jon,  and  th«t  I 
(hall  beiritil  muaj  vhiah  bave  ainned  already,  and  hate  not  repented 
of  the  nncleonnesa  and  fornication  and  bUcivioluaess  whtoh  tliey 
have  oommitlcd." 

The  Apostlu  Paul,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had 
aJdnced  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  siifterinya  in 
his  witness  to  tlie  truths  he  had  received  from  Christ. 
The  extent  of  hla  tabors  was  proved  by  his  sufferings, 
and  both  were,  in  a  manner,  an  indircit  proof  of  hta 
apostleship.  In  the  passage  we  consider  to-dny  —  a 
jHixsage  of  acknowleoged  difficulty  —  he  advances  a 
direct  proof  of  hia  aj>ostolic  mission.  Let  us,  however, 
before  proceeding,  understand  the  general  structure  of 
the  passage.  The  point  in  question  atl  along  has  been 
St.  Paul's  autliority.  The  Corintbi&ns  doubted  it,  and 
in  these  verses,  in  jn-oof  of  it,  ho  alleges  certain  spiritual 
communications  of  a  preternatural  kind,  whirli  bad 
bi-vii  made  to  him.  To  these  ho  adds,  iu  the  twelfth 
verso,  certain  peculiar  trials;  all  of  which  together 
tnade  up  his  notion  of  apostolic  experience.  A  man 
divinely  gifted,  and  divinely  tried  —  tliat  was  an  Apt>a- 
tle.  Itut  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  i-eckons  the  trials  an 
a  greater  pi-oof  of  apostleslnp  than  the  marvelloas  ex- 
periences (vur.  9). 

Tliere  is  but  one  difficulty  to  clog  this  outset.  It 
lid  seem  that  St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  the  i-evela- 
ia  not  speaking  of  bimself,  but  of  another  man 
'.  1  -  5) ;  more  especially  in  the  fifth  verse  :  "  Of 
SQch  an  one  wilt  I  glory :  j-et  of  myself  I  will  not  glonr, 
but  in  niitie  infirmities."  Nevertlieless,  the  fact  of  St. 
Paul's  identity  with  tlie  person  he  speaks  of  is  hey:iiid 
a  doubt.  All  difiiculty  is  set  at  rest  by  the  sixth  and 
seventh  verses,  where  lie  allows  that  the  man  so  favorvd 
it  himself. 

It  remains  only  to  ask  how  St.  Paul  came  to  speak 

.  himself  under  the  personality  of  another.     For  thia 

ituggmt  two  reasons:  —  1.  Natural  dirtidcure.     For 

Qiorv  retined  and  courteous  a  man  is,  the  more  ho 
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will  avoid,  in  conyersation,  a  direct  mention  of 
and,  in  like  manner,  bb  eiyiliantion  advanoeS|  tii6 
inclination  to  write  even  of  self  in  the  fint  penon, 
tliown  by  the  use  of  the  terms  *^  the  anthor/* 
**  we ;  '*  men  almost  nnconsciously  acting  m  that 
of  delicacy,  which  forbids  too  open  an  obtmsicm  ci  tm 
self  upon  the  public. 

That  this  delicacy  was  felt  by  St.  Paul  is  e 
from  wliat  ho  says  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Fi 
Epistle,  in  the  sixth  verse,  and  from  tne  whole  of 
cliaptor,  where  he  speaks  of  ''  laborers,"  ^^  ministersi' 
and  of  the  Apostles  generally,  though  all  the  wliile  th' 
particular  ])er$on  meant  is  himself.     From  this  tw< 
cliaptcr  and  from  the  eleventh,  it  is  evident  all  al< 
tiiat  he  has  Ijcen  forced  to  speak  of  self  only  by  a  k 
of  compulsion.     Fact  after  tact  of  his  own  experien 
is,  as  it  were,  wrung  out,  as  if  he  had  not  intended 
tell  it.    For  tliere  is  sometliin^  ^^iniiil  to  a  modest  min, 
in  the  direct  use  of  the  pei*sonal  pronoun  "  I,'*  over  wbicl 
an  liunible  spirit,  like  the  Apostle's,  throws  a  veil. 

2.  The  second  reason  I  suggest  for  tliis  suppressioi 
of  the  first  pei*son  is,  that  St.  Paul  chase  to  recoj_ 
this  higher  exj)erience  as  not  entirely  yet  his  true  selC 
He  speaks  of  a  divided  experience  of  two  selves,  twi 
Pauls :    one  l\iul  in   the    third   heaven,  enjoying  th 
beatific  vision  :  another  yet  on  earth,  struggling,  temptr--' 
cd,  tried,  and  buffeted  by  Satan.    The  fonner  lie  cbos^ 
rather  to  regard  as  the  Paul  that  was  to  be.     He  dwelS^ 
on  the  latter  as  the  actual  Paul  coming  down  to  the 
of  life  to  find  his  real  self,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
forget  or  mistake  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenljT" 
I'cvelations. 

Such  a  double  nature  is  in  us  all.     In  all  there  is  aim 
Adiim  and  a  Christ  —  an  ideal  and  a  i*eal.    Numberless 
instances  will  occur  to  us  in  the  daily  exj^erience  of  life  9 
the  fact  is  sliown,tor  example,  in  the  strange  discrep- 
ancy so  often  seen  between  the  writings  of  the  poet  or 
the  sennons  of  the  ])reacl)er,  and  their  actual  lives. 
And  yet  in  this  there  is  no  necessary  hypocrisy,  for  tlie 
one  represents  the  man's  aspiration^  tlie*  other  ms  attain 
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ant      In  tbat  very  sentence,  however,  tliera  may  be 

^^nger  ;  for  is  it   not  dangeious   to  be  satisfiefl  with 

:5  re  aspimtions  and  fine  sayings  ?     Tlie  AjKistlo  felt  it 

'  ^ :  and,  tUereforc,  he  chose  to  take  the  luwest  —  tlie 

iinl  sell" — and  call  that  Paul,  treating  the  highest  as, 

ilio  time,  another  m.-in.     Hence  in  the  fitlh  verse  he 

■  :  "  Of  audi  an  one  will  I  glory  :  ynt  q£  mi/self  J  will 

;:Iory,  liut  in  mine  inBrmlties.  '      Were  the  crawling 

'  I  |iilLur  to  fi:el  within  himself  the  whigs  that  nre  to 

.iiid  \iii  haunted  with  instinctive  forebodings  uf  tho 

.    when  he  sliall  hover  above  dowers  and  nteadows, 

!  I'^patidtc  ui  hoavenly  air,  — yet  tlie  wisdom  of  that 

'  r|ii!lar  would  be  to  remember  tiis  present  business  on 

k-af,  to  feed  on  green  herbs,  ana  weave  his  web, 

r,  lo»in[;  himself  in  dreams,  be  should  never  become 

-■  iii<red  insect  at  all.     In   the  same  manner,  it  is  our 

-I'lui,  lent  we  become  all  earthy,  to  remember  that 

: '  viaioiifi  ihall  be  realized,  hut  also  it  is  our  wisdom, 

t  wa  become  mere  dreamers,  or  spiritually  "  puSed 

,"  lu  remember  that  tlie  aspiring  man  wi'tlun  ub  ia 

'.et  our  true  «clf,  but,  as  it  were,  another  man  •—  the 

lirist  within  us,  tlie  hope  of  glory." 

'  >iir  3ubJM.'t  to-day,  then,  is  "  spiritual  ecstasy." 

t  The  time  when  this  vision  took  place  —  "  Four- 
:i  years  ago."  Tho  date  is  vague,  "about  fourteen 
u-^ago,"  and  is  iirecuncilable  with  any  exact  point 
r  conftised  chronolo^  of  Uie  life  of  St.  Paul, 
m«  liave  supiiosed  that  this  vision  was  identical 
_  bat  recorded  (^AcU,  ix.)  at  his  conversion  ;  but 
«  et'idently  different :  — ■ 

'';rst:  because  the  words  in  that  transaction  were 
■■  unlawful  to  nttur."  They  are  tbive  times  va- 
i\^  in  the  Acts,  witli   no   reserve  ur  reticence  at 

-^■■condly :  Becnnse  tliera  was  no  donbt  as  to  St, 

ul'itowii   loi^alily  in  tliat  vision.     He  has  twice  re- 

i(ji4ad  his  own  experience  of  it  in  terms  clear  and  nn- 

^*^"'"MbIe.     His  spirit  did  not  even  seem  lo  him  to  be 

:  up.     lie  saw,  extei-ua]  to  liim  above,  a  %ht, 
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and  heard  a  voice,  himself  all  the  while  oonsoontlT 
living  upon  earth :  nay,  more,  so  fiur  from  being  enm, 
he  was  stricken  to  the  ground.  Here,  hovefVithe 
difficulty  to  the  Anostle's  mind  is,  not  respeding  Ae 
nature  of  the  revelation,  but  how  and  where  he:  «*> 
himself  situated :  ^  Whether  in  the  body,  orontof  Aft 
body,  I  cannot  tell."  He  was  not  psychologist  enon^ 
for  that. 

Thirdly:  The  vision  which  met  him  on  the  void  to 
Damascus  was  of  an  humbUng  character:  ^'Saul|Si|>li 
why  pcrsecutest  thou  me?"     In    tliat  sorrow^g^inDg 

auestion  thero  was  no  ground  for  s{>iritual  pride.   Op 
lie  other  liand,  in  this  case,  the  vision  was  connecl8<l 
with  a  tendency  to  pride  and  vainglory.     For,  kitli^ 
should  be  puffed  up  ^^  beyond  measure,'  a  messengtfCI^ 
Satan  came  to  bunet  him. 

So,  evidently,  the  first  appearance  was  at  the 
of  his  Christian  life ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  Itt 
Christian  experience,  when,  througli  deep  sufferingi 
and  loss  for  Christ's  sake,  prophecies  of  rest  and  riniy 
hereafter  came  to  his  soul  to  sustain  and  camfiNtliim. 
And  thus,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  higli  hope,  lie 
breaks  forth :  ^'  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment  workcth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory." 

II.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  that  it  was  mot 
the  vision  which  occurred  to  him  near  Damascus,  re- 
veals something  more  to  us.  By  our  proof  to  the  C(ni- 
trary,  we  have  reaped  not  a  negative  gain,  but  a  positive 
one.  If  the  vision  here  spoken  of  had  been  that  at  his 
conversion,  it  would  liave  been  alone  in  his  experienoe. 
There  could  come  afterwards  no  other  like  it.  But  if  it 
was  not,  then  the  ecstasy  mentioned  in  this  chapter  did 
not  stand  alone  in  St.  Paul's  experience.  It  was  not 
the  first,  —  no,  nor  the  last.  Ho  had  known  of  many 
such,  for  he  si^eaks  of  the  ^^  abimdance  of  the  revela- 
tions''  given  to  him  (ver.  7).  This  marks  out  the  num. 
Indeed,  to  comprehend  the  visions,  we  must  compre- 
hend the  man.     For  God  gives  visions  at  liis  owb  w31, 
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an*i  yet  according  to  certain  laws,  He  does  not  inspire 

every  onf.     He  does  not  reveal  His  mysteries  to  me» 

of  si'lHsli,  or  hard,  or  phlugmaUc  temperaments.     BiA 

when  He  gives  preternatural  communications,  then  He 

prepares  beforehand  by  a  peculiar  spiritual  acnaitivoness. 

Just  as,  physically,  certain  sensitivenesses  to  sound  nnd 

color  quality  men  to  become  gifted  musicians  and  p^unt- 

crs,  —  so,   spiritually,  certain   strong  original  auscepti- 

hilitics  mark  out  the  man  who  will  be  tlio  redpient  of 

^Jtrange  gifts,  and  ace  strange  sights  of  God,  and  ex- 

^Hprience  deep  feelings,  immeasurable  by   the  oi-dinary 

^^Kndard. 

^^Such  a  man  was  St.  Paul  —  a  very  wondrous  nature 
—  the  Jewish  nature  in  all  its  strength.  We  all  know 
that  the  Jcwiali  temperament  peculiarly  fitted  men  to 
lie  the  organs  of  a  Revelation.  Its  iiirvor,  its  moral 
!,  its  veneration,  its  indomitable  will,  all  adapted 
I  bigheiit  sons  of  the  nation  tor  receiving  hidden 
''m,  and  communicating  them  to  othci'a.  tfow  all 
was,  ill  its  fulness,  in  St.  Paul.  A  heart,  a  brain, 
B  soat  of  fire :  all  his  lile  a  supprejised  volcano  ;  — 
eta  "  living  things  with  hands  and  feet ;  "  Ids  words, 
nlf  battles.'  A  man,  consequently,  of  terrible  in- 
1  conflicts :  his  soul  a.  battle-field  fur  heaven  and 
licll.  Read,  for  example,  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  describing  his  struggle  under 
tha  law.  You  will  find  there  no  dull  metaphysics  about 
"  bondage  of  the  will,"  or  the  diH'erence  between 
ciencc  and  \vill.  It  is  all  intensely  personal.  St. 
1  liimself  descends  into  the  ai;gument,  as  if  the  cx- 
pnc8  he  describes  were  present  then  1  "  O  wi-etched 
1  that  I  nm.'  who  shall  deliver  mi!  irom  tlie  body  of 
^  (fefttli  ?  "  So,  too,  in  the  sixteenth  clmjttcv  of  Uic 
He  Iiad  no  abstract  perception  of  Macedonia's 
"*  "'  B  Goajwl.  To  his  soul  a  viau  of  Macedonia 
mself  in  the  night,  crying,  "  Come  over,  and 
Again,  we  find  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
ta,  tliat  while  the  Apo«t!e  was  at  Corinth,  liesot 
1  tiials,  surrounded  by  the  Jews  thirsting  fur  his 
B  came  in  a  vision,  and  tlie  Lui-d  spoke 
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to  him,  telling  him  to  ftar  not  Kow,  I  believe,  mnA  |  < 
a  yoice  has  spoken  to  ns  all,  only  wq  explained  it  awaj 
as  tlie  result  of  oar  own  reasoning.  St.  Patil's  life  wis 
with  Gk)d ;  his  veiy  dreams  were  of  Gh)d.  A  Bring 
stood  beside  him  by  day  and  niriit.  He  saw  a  fcni  I  ^ 
which  others  did  not  see,  and  lieard  a  voice  which  I  ^ 
others  conld  not  hear.  f  ^ 

Again,  compare  the  twen1y<-8eventh  chapter  of  tin 
Acts,  twentjr-tnird  verse  ;  where  we  are  tola  that  when 
he  was  a  prisoner,  tossed  ibr  many  nights  upon  the      l^, 
tempestuous  sea,  he  yet  saw  the  angel  of  that  (hA^     \  \ 
"  Whose  he  was,  and  Whom  he  served."     Remembeft 
his  noble  faith,  his  unshaken  conviction,  that  all  woal^ 
be  as  the  vision  and  the  voice  of  Otod  had  told  him. 

Ever  you  see  him  on  the  brink  of  that  other  woiC^* 
Even  his  trials  and  conflicts  were  those  of  a  hish  o: 


m 
a 


Most  of  us  are  battling  with  some  mean  appetite  or  gn^^*y^ 
passion.     St.  Paul's  battles  were  not  those  of  the  fletf^"*« 


partly 
of  Romans,  which  is  "  covetousness  "  —  an  evil 
but  still  one  of  the  spirit. 

Now  to  such  men,  the  other  world  is  revealed  as 
reality  which  it  cannot  appear  to  others.  Those  thr 
in  heaven  and  earth  which  philosophy  does  not 
of,  these  men  see.  But,  doubtless,  such  things  are 
under  certain  conditions.  For  example,  many  of  St- 
Paul's  visions  were  when  he  was  "/os^tn^,**  at  ti 
when  tlie  body  is  not  predominant  in  our  humanity. 
For  "  fulness  of  bread  "  and  abundance  of  idleness  t 
not  the  conditions  in  which  we  can  see  the  things 
God.  Again,  most  of  these  revelations  were  made  tfp 
him  in  the  mi<lst  of  triaL  In  the  prison  at  Pliilippi, 
durins  the  shipwreck,  while  *'  the  thorn  was  in  his 
flesh,  then  it  was  that  the  vision  of  unutterable  things 
was  granted  to  him,  and  the  vision  of  God  in  Ens 
clearness  came. 

This  was  the  experience  of  Christ  Himself.    God  does 
not  lavish  His  choicest  gift;s,  but  i^cserves  them.     Tlios, 
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Rt  Christ's  bnptisnijliefore  be-giiiniti^  His  wrwk.thc  Vojeo 

Crotn  Ht!«\en  was  hoard.     It  wn.*  in  the  Tein|>tation  thnl 

Uiu  angdi*  ministered  to  Him,     On  the  Tmnstigu ration 

Miiuiit  the  (cl'^ry  shone,  when  Moaes  anil   Eliiis  spuku 

Ut  Him  of  Hij  death,  which  He  should  accomplish  iit 

Jcntiiaiem-     In  pt-rpk-xity  which  ut'  two  thint^  to  say, 

■  tbtt  Tiliinder  Voice  repliud,  "  I   hnve  both  jilonlioil  it, 

td  will  glorify  it  aKuin."     In  the  Agony,  there  camo 

Iftngtil  streni^thenini;  Him. 

^  Uence  wo  learn,  that  Inspiration  ia,  first,  not  the 

t  of  will  or  effort,  but  is  truly  and.  prapTly  from 

Vet  that,  secondly,  it   is  dependent  on  CL'rtaln 

iitions,  granted  to  certain  stated,  and  ti:i  a  curtjun 

Thirdly,  tliat  its  sphere  is  not  in  things  of 

in  moral  nnd  Bpiritual  truth.     Anil,  fourthly, 

1  it  i*  not  elnlinratcd  by  in<ltiction  frxm  expiirierico, 

s  tlio  result  of  intuition.     Yet,  though  inspiration 

need  in  its  fulness  only  to  rare,  choice  spti'its  lika 

',  we  muit  rememhcr  that  in  det/nt  it  bclunjr* 

Christian   t'spcrience.     Thuru   huvo    l>L>en  mo- 

,  Butx'ly,  in  our  exporienoe.  when   the  vt»ion  of 

»  cl«ar.     They  wure  not,  I  will  venture  to  say, 

*  of  fulness,  or  Bueocsa,  or  triumph.     In  snm* 

t  of  desertion,  you  hav«,  in  solitary  lon<;iti|;,  set-n 

Ider  as  Jaoob  saw  It  of  old,  and  telt  Heaven 

n  avon  t«  y>«  ;  or  in  childish  purity  —  fur  ••  Hwaven 

I  ummd  ns   in  our  infancy"  —  lioanl   a   voice   an 

il  did  :  or,  in  some  siriijirKle  with  conscience  and 

iioii,  lie^rd  from  Heaven  the  words,  •'  Why  ]ier- 

i  tltou  .ife?"  or,  in  feebleness  of  health,  when 

t  of  the  bodily  frame  was  taken  off.  whother 

1  dt'lirium  or  vision,  you  could   not  say  hut 

I  brichtonud  her  eagle  eye,  and  saw  far  into  the 

[ail  thini^  of  Death  ;  or,  in  prayer,  yon  have  Inion 

'  )W  of  miiru  than  cai-th  pruseut  in  the  silence,  uiut 

i  in  youi-s,  and  a  Voice  that  you  could  hear,  and 

t  the  Eternal  breath  npnn  your  brow. 


I.utlv,   diis   I 
r«Uc,  liowevtM', 


iiiritunl    ecstasy 
Li]  two  di'giues :  - 


nutterablo; 
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1.  ^^  Unspeakable  '*  (ver.  4).     This  it  is,  simplj 
cause  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  tmtranslateable  irm'to 
the   language  of  the  intellect.     Feelings,   convictioH'** 
emotions  —  love,  duty,  aspiration,  devotion  —  in  wl**^ 
sentences  will  you  express  to  another  wliat  you  feel  o-^^" 
mean  by  these  ? 

Conceive,  then,  a  translation  to  Heaven,  and  a  rettx-*^ 
from  thence.     How  would  the  man  describe  the  thLr^-aS* 
seen  and  heard  ?     In  the  fourth  chapter'  of  Revelat^i^^'l 
the  attempt  is  made,  but  it  instantly  takes  the  fonrm        . 
symbols  and  fimires.     A  throne  is  there,  and  One?  _  " 
there  like  a  jasjxir  and  a  sardine  stone  :  a  rainbow  I  »-*^^ 
an  emcmld  encircles  all.     Seven  Spirit  Lamps  are  bu:*^^^' 
ing:  the  lightnings,  and  thundering,  and  voices, -^^^-^^ 
heard,  and  the  sea  of  glass  shines  like  crystal,     TL^  '^^ 
did  the  writer,  in  high  symbolic  language,  attempt,   3 
adeciuatoly,  to  shadow  forth  the  glory  which  his  spi 
realized,  but  which  his  sense  saw  not.     For  Heavem 
not  sceneiy,  nor  anything  appreciable  by  ear  or  ey<5 
Heaven  is  God /t7^ 

Hence,  when  at  Pentecost,  the  rushing  wind  fiWed^^^j^ 
men  with  the  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  tried        ^ 
to  utter  in  articulate  words  what  they  felt,  is  it  not 
perfectly   intelligible  why,  to  the    unsympathetic   by- 
standers,   they   seemed   like   men    "  filled    with   new 
wnie  r 

Again,  this  ecstasy  was  unutterable,  because  "  mi 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  Christian  modesty  forbids. 
There  are  bridal  moments  of  the  soul :  and  not  easily 
forgiven  are  those  who  would  utter  the  secrets  of  its 
high  intercourse  with  its  Lord.  There  is  a  certain 
spiritual  indt*licacy  in  persons  who  cannot  perceive  that 
not  everything  which  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  * 
knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  subject  for  conversation. 
There  are  some  things  in  this  world  too  low  to  be 
8|K)ken  of,  and  some  things  too  high.  You  cannot 
discuss  such  subjects  without  vulgarizing  them. 

Thus,  when  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  together  from 
Gilgal  to  Jordan,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  came  to 
Elisha  with  that  confidential  gossip  which  is  common 
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in  ibaae  who  think  to  understand  mysteries  by  talking 
of  them:  "Knoweat  thou,"  they  asked,  "that  tha 
Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  to-day  ?  "  Remem- 
ber Elishn'a  dignified  reply :  "  Yea,  I  know  it :  hold  ye 
your  peace." 

God  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness.  Silence  knows 
more  of  Him  than  speecli.  Hia  Name  is  Secret :  there- 
fore beware  how  you  profane  His  stillnesses.  To  oacli 
of  His  servants  He  ^vetli  "  a  whito  stone,  and  in  the 
stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knowetb 
wring  ho  that  receiveth  it." 


e 
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THE  CUABACTEB  OF  ELI. 

*■  And  Ui«  cliild  Samuel  mInlBterad  unto  the  Lord  bvroro  Rli.  Aiid  tiit 
word  of  tbs  Lonl  wtu  precioai  ia  llioio  duyg;  (Acre  uat  uo  open  vieioii."  — 
1  Sakdii.  ill.  1. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  chapter  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  draws  a  marked  contrast  het^veGn  the  two 
peraonfl  of  whom  it  speaks,  —  Eli  and  Samuel. 

1.  They  are  conti-asled  in  point  of  years :  for  the  one 
is  a  boy,  tlie  other  a  gray-headed  old  man ;  and  if  it 

I  were  for  only  this,  the  chapter  would  be  one  of  deep 
"«rest.  For  it  ia  interesting  always  to  see  a  friendship 
between  the  old  and  the  young.  It  is  striking  to  see 
the  aged  one  retaining  so  mnch  of  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity as  not  to  repel  the  sympathies  of  boyhood.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  younger  ono  so  advanced  and 
thoughtful,  as  not  to  tind  oiiU  the  society  of  one  who 
has  outlived  excitability  and  i>assion.  Tliis  is  the  pic- 
ture presented  in  this  chapter.  A  pair  of  friends, — 
childhood  and  old  ago  standing  to  each  other  in  the 
rebtionship,  not  of  teacher  and  pupil,  hut  of  friend  and 
friend. 

2.  They  are  contrasted  o^in  in  point  of  office.  Both 
are  judges  of  Israel.  But  EH  is  a  judge  rendering  up 
hia  trust,  and  closing  liis  public  career.     Samuel  b  a 

i'ndge  entering  upon  his  office:  and  the  outgoing  ruler 
Hi  in  placeil  under  very  novel  and  painful  circumstances 
in  refurenco  to  his  successor.  Ho  receives  Qod'a  9on- 
tenca  of  doom  &om  tlie  lips  of  the  child  be  has  tau^t 
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and  the  friend  he  has  loved.  The  venerable  jo  ^  oF 
forty  years  is  sentenced  by  the  jadge  elect. 

8.  Still  more  striking  »  the  contrast  in  point  oF 
character.  A  difference  of  chamcter  we  expect  when 
ages  are  so  different.  But  here  the  difference  of  infi>- 
riority  is  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  the  young  who  is 
counselling,  supporting,  admonishing  the  old.  It  is  not 
the  ivy  clinging  for  its  own  sake  to  the  immovable  wall, 
to  be  held  up;  but  it  is  the  badly  built,  mouldering 
wall  held  together  by  the  ivy,  and  only  by  the  ivy  kqpt 
from  falling  piecemeal  into  min* 

4.  Once  more,  wo  have  here  the  contrast  between  a 
judge  by  office  and  a  judge  by  Divine  call.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel  we  find  them  ndsed 
up  separately  by  Goo,  one  by  one,  one  for  each  emer- 
gency. So  that  if  war  tlireatened  the  coasts  of  Israel, 
no  man  knew  whence  the  help  would  come,  of  who 
would  be  Israelis  deliverer.  It  always  did  come :  there 
was  always  one  qualified  by  Ood,  found  ready  for  the 
day  of  need,  equal  to  the  need ;  one  whose  fitness  to  be 
a  leader  no  one  had  before  suspected.  But  when  he 
did  ai>pear,  he  proved  himself  to  be  Israel's  acknowl- 
edged greatest,  —  greatest  by  the  qualities  he  displayed, 
qualities  given  unto  him  by  God.  Therefore  men 
rightly  said  he  was  a  judge  raised  up  by  God.  But  it 
seems  that  in  later  davs  judges  were  appoint^  by  he- 
reditary succession.  When  danger  was  always  near^ 
men  became  afraid  of  trusting  to  God  to  raise  up  a 
defender  for  them,  and  making  no  preparations  for 
danger  of  invasion ;  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  qualification  marking  out  the  man,  the  judge's 
son  became  judge  at  his  father's  death ;  or  the  office 
devolved  on  the  high-priest.  This  was  Eli's  qualifica- 
tion, it  would  seem.  Eli  was  high-priest,  and  therefore 
he  was  judge.  He  a])pears  not  to  have  had  a  single 
ruling  quality.  Ho  was  only  a  judge  because  he  was 
born  to  tlio  dignity. 

There  is  an  earthly  wisdom  in  such  an  arrangement, 
—  nay,  such  an  arrangement  is  indispensable.  It  is 
wise  after  an  earthly  sort  to  have  an  appointed  succes- 
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rion.  Hereditary  judges,  liereditary  nobles,  hereditary 
flovoreiijiis :  witiiout  them,  human  life  would  run  inta 
inextrlcablii  confusion.  Nevertlieleaa,  such  eartbly  ar- 
r&n^inents  only  ffpretent  the  heavenly  order.  The 
Divine  order  of  govt;rnment  is  tho  rule  of  the  Wise 
and  Good,  The  earthly  arbitrary  arrangement  —  hered- 
iiary  succession,  or  any  other  —  stands  for  this,  repre- 
senting it,  more  or  less  fiillils  it,  but  never  is  it  perfeotly. 
And  from  time  to  time  God  sets  aside  and  quashes  the 
arbitrary  arrangement,  in  order  to  declare  that  it  is  only 
n  rcpn-aentalion  of  the  true  and  Divine  one.  Prom 
lime  111  time,  one  who  has  qnalitications  direct  from  God 
ia  made,  in  Scripture,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  one 
who  has  his  qualifications  only  from  office  or  earthly 
nppuinlment;  and  then  the  contrast  is  marvellous  in- 
deud.  Thus  Saul,  the  king  appointed  by  universal 
•ufi'rase  of  tike  nation,  is  set  aside  for  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;  and  thus  the  Jctvs,  the  world's 
hereditary  noble*,  descended  from  the  blood  and  stock 
of  Abraham,  arc  set  aside  for  the  true  spiritual  snccee- 
sion,  the  Ciiiislian  Church,  — inheritors  by  Divine  right, 
not  of  Abraham's  blood,  hut  of  Abraham's  fkith.  And 
thus  the  hereditaiy  high-prissts  in  the  genuine  line  of 
Aaron,  priests  by  lawful  succession,  representing  priestly 
powers,  are  set  aside  at  once,  so  soon  as  the  real  High- 
rrieat  of  God,  Jesus  ChiHst,  whose  priestly  powers  ore 
real  and  pursonal,  appears  on  earth. 

And  thus,  by  the  side  of  Eli,  the  judge  by  office, 
ataods  Samuel,  the  judge  by  Divine  call:  quauRed  by 
wi«d<>m,  insight,  will,  resting  on  obedience,  to  guide  and 
jadge  God's  people  Israel.  Very  instructive  are  the 
Qontruls  of  tliis  chapter:  —  We  will  consider: 

I.  Eli's  character. 

II.  Eli's  doom. 

Eli's  character  baa  two  sides  ;  we  will  take  the  bright 
ude  first. 

Tbe  lirst  point  remarkable  in  him  is  the  aliscnce  of 
envy.     Eli  furthers  Samuera  advaiici;muut,  and  i 
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it  to  his  own  detriment.  V eiy  mortifying  was  that  tritL 
Eli  was  the  one  in  Israel  to  whom,  naturally,  a  reve- 
lation should  have  come.  God's  priest  and  God's  judge, 
to  whom  so  fitly  as  to  him  could  God  send  a  message  ? 
But  another  is  preferred:  the  inspiration  comes  to 
Samuel,  and  Eli  is  superseded  and  (usgraced.  Besides 
this,  every  conceivable  circumstance  of  bitterness  is 
added  to  his  humiliation,  —  God's  message  for  all  Israel 
comes  to  a  boy :  to  one  who  had  been  Eh's  pupil,  to  one 
beneath  him,  who  had  performed  for  him  servile  offices. 
This  was  the  bitter  cup  put  into  his  hand  to  drink. 

And  yet  Eli  assists  him  to  attain  this  dimity.  He 
perceives  that  God  has  called  the  child.  He  does  not 
say  in  petulance,  ^^  Then,  let  this  ikvored  child  find 
out  for  himself  all  he  has  to  do;  I  will  leave  him  to 
Iiimself."  Eli  meekly  tells  him  to  go  back  to  his  place, 
instructs  him  how  he  is  to  accept  the  revelation,  and 
appropriate  it :  "  Go,  lie  down :  and  it  shall  be,  if  He 
call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak,  Lord ;  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth."  He  conducts  his  rival  to  the  presence- 
chamber,  which  by  himself  he  cannot  find,  and  leaves 
him  there  with  the  King,  to  be  invested  with  the  order 
which  has  been  strij)pea  off*  himself. 

Consider  how  difficult  tliis  conduct  of  Eli's  was. 
Remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  surpassed  by  a 
younger  brother,  and  bear  it  with  temper ;  how  hard  it 
is  even  to  be  set  right,  with  meekness ;  to  have  our 
faults  pointed  out  to  us :  especially  by  persons  who  in 
rank,  age,  or  standing,  are  our  inferiors.  Recollect  how 
in  our  experience  of  liie,  in  all  professions,  merit  is  kept 
down,  shaded  by  jealousies.  Recollect  how  rare  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  is,  or  even  fairness ;  how  men  depreciate 
their  rivals  by  coldness,  or  by  sneering  at  those  whom 
they  dare  not  openly  attack. 

It  is  hard  to  give  information  which  we  have  collected 
with  pains,  but  which  we  cannot  use,  to  another  who 
can  make  use  of  it.  Consider,  again,  how  nmch  of  our 
English  reserve  is  but  another  name  for  jealousy.  Men 
often  meet  in  society  with  a  consciousness  of  rivalry ; 
and  conversation  fiags  because  they  fear  to  impart  infor« 
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ahoiil'l  make  use  of  it,  and   the^ 
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mation.  lest  others  t 

should  thus  lose  tlie  credit  ol   being  ongiui 

One  Boldier  we  have  heard  of  who  gave  up  the  post 
of  honor  and  the  chance  of  high  distinction  to  cover  an 
early  &ilure  of  that  great  warrior  whom  England  has 
lately  lost,  iind  to  give  him  a  fresh  chance  of  retrieving 
honor.  He  did  what  Eh  did:  assisted  his  rival  to  risg 
above  him.  Uut  where  h  the  man  of  trade  who  will 
throw  in  a  rival's  wuy  the  custom  which  lie  Cinnot  uso 
himaclf?  Where  is  the  professional  man,  secular  or 
clerical,  who  will  so  speak  of  another  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, while  struggling  with  him  in  honorable  rivalry, 
or  BO  assist  him,  aa  to  insure  riiat  the  brightest  lustre 
shall  shine  upon  what  he  really  is  ?  Whoever  will 
ponder  these  tilings  will  feel  that  Eli's  was  no  common 
act. 

Now,  for  almost  all  of  us,  there  are  one  or  two  per- 
toa»  in  iiti)  who  cro3«  our  path,  whose  risd  will  be  our 
odipse,  whose  success  will  abridge  ours,  whose  fair 
cartwr  will  thwart  ours,  darken  our  pratpects,  cross  our 
aficctions.  Those  one  or  two  form  our  trial ;  they  are 
tbo  lest  and  proof  of  our  justice.  How  we  feci  and 
act  to  them  proves  whether  we  are  just  or  not.  It  was 
May  for  Eli  to  hiive  instructed  any  one  else  how  to 
approach  God.  But  the  difhculiy  was  how  to  instruct 
tMunuct.  Samuel  alone  in  all  Israel  crossed  his  path. 
And  yet  EH  stood  the  test.  He  was  unswervingly  just. 
Ue  tltrew  no  putty  hinderances  m  his  way.  He  removud 
all.  He  gave  a  clear,  liiir,  honorable  field.  It  is  ^r 
and   boautifid  to  gaza  upon,  that  act  of  Eli's. 

2.  Remark  the  absence  uf  all  priestly  pretensions, 

i^i  might  with  ease  have  assumed  the  priestly  tone. 
Wliun  Samuel  came  with  his  strange  story,  that  lie  had 
beard  a  voice  calling  to  him  In  the  dark,  Eli  might  hava 
fixed  Upon  him  a  clear,  cold,  unsympalliizing  eye,  and 
■ajltf  "This  is  excitement,  —  mere  enthusiasm.  I  am 
tlie  appoint<.-d  channel  of  God's  communications,  I  am 
tlitf  priest.  Hear  the  Church.  TJnordained,  unanointod 
with  priestly  oil,  ■  boy,  a  child,  it  is  presumptiuu  Ibr 
you  to  pretend  to  communications  from  Jehovah?     A 
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layman  has  no  right  to  liear  Voices ;  it  is  ianaticisiii." 
Eli  might  have  done  this;  he  would  have  only  done 
what  ordained  men  have  done  a  thousand  times  when 
they  have  frowned  irregular  enthusiasm  into  dissent. 
And  then  Samuel  would  have  become  a  mystic,  or  a 
self-relying  enthusiast.  For  he  could  not  have  been 
made  to  think  that  the  Voice  was  a  delusion.  That 
Voice  no  priest's  fi-own  could  prevent  his  hearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  Eli  might  have  given  his  own  authori- 
tative interpretation  to  Samuel,  of  that  word  of  Grod 
which  he  had  heard.  But  suppose  that  interpretation 
had  been  wrong? 

Eli  did  neither  of  these  things.  He  sent  Samuel  to 
God.  He  taught  him  to  inquire  for  himself.  He  did 
not  tell  him  to  nject  as  fanaticism  the  belief  that  an 
inner  Voice  was  speaking  to  him,  a  boy;  nor  did  he 
try  to  force  his  own  interpretation  on  that  Voice.  His 
great  care  was  to  put  Samuel  in  direct  communication 
with  God ;  to  make  him  listen  to  God ;  nay,  and  that 
independently  of  him,  Eli.  Not  to  rule  him;  not  to 
direct  his  feelings  and  belief;  not  to  keep  him  in  the 
leading-strings  of  spiritual  childhood,  but  to  teach  him 
to  walk  alone. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  men  who  exercise  influence. 
The  first  are  those  who  perpetuate  their  own  opinions, 
bequeath  their  own  names,  form  a  sect,  gather  a  party 
round  them  who  speak  their  words,  believe  tlieir  belietl 
Such  nwn  were  the  ancient  Rabbis.  And  of  such  men, 
in  and  out  of  the  Church,  we  have  abundance  now.  It 
b  the  influence  most  aimed  at  and  most  loved.  The 
second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  stir  up  faith, 
conscience,  thought,  to  do  their  own  work.  They  are 
not  anxious  that  those  they  teach  should  think  as  they 
do,  but  that  they  should  think.  Nor  that  they  should 
take  this  or  that  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  but  that  they 
should  be  conscientious.  Nor  that  they  should  adopt 
their  own  views  of  God,  but  that  faith  in  God  should 
be  roused  in  earnest.  Such  men  propagate  not  many 
views;  bu^i  they  propagate  Life  itself  in  inquiring  minds 
and  earnest  hearts. 


^V  Sow 
H  u.  T 
^i^     think? 
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Sow  this  ia  God's  real  best  work.  Men  do  ai>t  think 
They  like  to  be  guided.  They  ask,  what  am  I  to 
think  ?  and  what  am  I  to  believe  ?  and  what  am  I  to 
feel  ?  Make  it  easy  for  me.  Save  me  the  trouble  of 
reflecting  and  the  anguish  of  inquiring.  It  is  very  easy 
to  do  this  for  them ;  but  from  what'  minds,  and  firom 
what  books,  do  we  really  gain  most  of  tliat  which  we 
can  really  call  our  own }  From  those  that  are  sugges- 
tive, from  those  that  kindle  hie  within  us,  and  set  us 
thinking,  and  call  conscience  into  action,  —  not  from 
those  tliat  exhaust  a  subject  and  seem  to  leave  it  thread- 
bare, but  from  those  that  make  us  feel  there  is  a  vast 
deal  more  in  tliat  subject  yet,  and  send  us  as  Eli  sent 
Samuel,  into  the  dark  In&mto  to  listen  for  ourselves. 

And  this  is  the  Ministry  and  its  work,  —  not  to  drill 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences  into  right  forms  of 
thought  and  mental  postures,  but  to  guide  to  the  Liv- 
ioe  God  who  speaks.  It  is  a  tliauklesa  work ;  for,  as 
I  uave  said,  men  love  to  have  all  their  religion  done 
out  for  them.  They  want  something  definite,  and  sharp, 
and  clear,  —  words,  —  not  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul: 
and,  indeed,  it  is  tar  more  flattering  to  our  vanity  to 
have  men  take  our  views,  represent  us,  be  led  by  us. 
Kule  is  dear  to  all.  To  rule  men's  spirits  is  the  dearest 
nde  of  all ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  eveiy  tnte  priest  of 
God  to  lead  men  to  tliink  and  feel  for  themselves,  —  to 
Dpen  their  ears  that  God  may  speak.  Eli  did  this  part 
or  his  work  in  a  true  spirit.  He  guided  Samuel,  tramed 
his  character.  But  "  God's  spirit  I  "  Eh  says,  **  I  can- 
not give  that.  God's  voice !  1  am  not  God's  voice. 
I  am  only  God's  witness,  erring,  listening  for  myself. 
I  am  here,  God's  witness,  to  say  —  God  speaks.  I  may 
err—let  God  be  true.  Let  me  be  a  liur  if  you  will. 
Ur  mission  is  done  when  your  ear  is  opened  tor  God  to 
whisper  into."  Very  tiue,  Eli  was  superseded.  Very 
true,  his  work  was  done,  A  now  sut  of  views,  not  his, 
rea[>ectlug  Israel's  policy  and  national  life,  were  to  be 
propagated  by  his  successor ;  but  it  was  £li  that  had 
guided  that  successor  to  God  who  gave  the  views ;  and 
Kh  had  not  hvcd  m  vain.     My  brethren,  If  any  man  or 
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wnj  body  of  men  stand  between  ns  and  the  living  God, 
saying,  "Only  through  us  —  the  Church-^ can  yon 
approach  God ;  only  through  my  consecrated  touch  can 
you  receive  grace ;  only  througn  my  ordained  teaching 
can  you  hoar  God's  voice ;  and  the  voice  which  speaks 
in  your  soul  in  the  still  moments  of  existence  is  no  revoi 
lation  from  God,  but  a  delusion  and  a  fenaticism,"  — 
that  man  is  a  Mse  priest.  To  bring  the  soul  fiice  t/ 
face  with  God,  and  supersede  ourselves,  tliat  is  the  wf  «ic 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

3.  There  was  in  Eli  a  resolve  to  know  f  -s  wKcla 
truth.  "  What  is  the  thing  that  the  Lord  lath  said 
unto  thee  ?  I  pray  thee  bide  it  not  from  mr :  God  do 
so  to  thee,  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  anyciiing  from 
me  of  all  the  things  that  He  said  unto  thee."  £li  asked 
in  earnest  to  know  the  worst. 

It  would  be  a  blosscd  thing  to  know  what  God  thinks 
of  us.  But  next  best  to  this  would  be  to  see  ourselves 
in  the  light  in  which  wc  appear  to  others :  other  men's 
opinion  is  a  mirror  in  which  we  learn  to  see  ourselves. 
It  keops  us  humble  when  bad  and  good  alike  are  known 
to  us.  Tiie  worst  slander  has  in  it  some  truth  from 
which  we  may  learn  a  lesson  which  may  make  us  wiser 
when  tlie  first  smart  is  passed. 

Therefore  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  a  friend  like  Samuel, 
who  can  dare  to  tell  us  truth,  judicious,  candid,  wise; 
one  to  whom  we  can  say,  '*Now  tell  me  what  I  am, 
and  what  I  seem ;  hide  nothing,  but  tell  me  the  worst." 
But,  observe,  we  are  not  to  beg  praise  or  invite  censure, 
—  tiiat  were  weak.  We  are  not  to  ask  for  every 
malicious  criticism  or  tormenting  report,  —  that  were 
hypochondria,  ever  suspecting,  and  ever  selt-torment- 
ing ;  and  to  that  diseased  sensibility  it  would  be  no 
man's  duty  to  minister.  True  friendship  will  not  retail 
tormenting  trifles;  but  what  we  want  is  one  friend  at 
least,  who  will  extenuate  nothing,  but  with  discretion 
tell  the  worst,  using  unflinchingly  the  sharp  knife  which 
is  to  cut  away  the  tault. 

4.  There  was  pious  acquiescence  in  the  declared  Will 
of  God.     When  yamuel  liad  told  him  every  whit,  Eli 
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replied,  "  It  is  the  Lord."     The  highest  reli^'on  could 

My  no  more.     What  more  can  tlitre  be  than  surrender 

to  the  Will  of  God?     lu  that  one  brave  aenlonce  you 

Lfiirget  all  Eli's  vacillation.     Free  from  onvy,  free  fiuin 

K'estci'aft,   earnest,   humbly  submissive,  —  that    is  the 
ght  side  of  Eli's  character,  and  the  side  least  known 

■  (T  thotifiht  of. 

Tiiere  is  anotlier  Bide  to  Eli's  character,     lie  wai  a 

■  wavering,  feeble,  powerless  man,  with  excoJIoiit  inteu- 
^vns,  but  an  ulter  want  of  will ;  and  if  wo  look  at  it 

T>ljr,  it  is  vdil  thai  makes  the  difl'erence  between  mau 
nd  man  ;  not  knowledge,  not  opinions,  not  devoulneaa, 
WHM  tmling,  but  will,  —  tiie  power  to  he.     Let  us  louk 
pt  th«  causes  of  this  feebleness. 

There  are  n]i|>arently  two.  1.  A  recluse  life;  —  he 
lived  ill  the  temple.  Praying  and  sacrificing,  perhaps, 
_V«rc  the  substance  of  his  life;  all  that  untitled  him  fur 
B  world  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  lite  ;  he  knew  notliinji; 
F  diaracter.  When  Haniiah  came  before  him  in  an 
^ny  of  prayer,  he  iniajudged  her.  Ho  mistook  lli« 
mulousness  uf  her  lip  lor  tlio  trembling  of  intoxlcii- 
Ue  ceuld  not  rule  his  uwn  houseiioid  ;  he  could 
t  ruhi  tbo  Cliurch  of  Gixl.  —  a  shy.  solitary,  umiable 
eclesiaatic  and  recluse,  —  that  was  Eli. 
,  And  such  are  the  really  fatal  men  in  the  work  of 
>,  those  who  louk  out  uii  human  life  from  a  cluiater, 
r  who  know  nothing  uf  men  except  through  books, 
digiuus  pereoiis  tlR-.id  worldlinesa.  They  wilt  not 
't  ui  politico.  They  keep  aloof  from  lite.  DouhtU-ss 
e  is  a  danger  in  knowing  too  much  of  the  wurld. 
,  boyoiid  all  comparisou,  of  the  two  oxtremes  thu 
(t  is  knowing  too  little  of  Ufe.  A  priesthuud  suv 
I  from  tiumaii  sywpatliies,  separated  from  men,  cut 
i  from  human  attections,  and  tiien  meddling  faullv 
I  questions  of  human  life,  —  that  is  the  Romisn 
Utliuod.  And  just  aa  tiital  when  tliey  come  lu  med- 
■  with  public  questions  is  llie  inlerfurence  of  men  uS 
1  as  Eli,  OA  devout,  and  as  incom|ietent,  who  iiavu 
411  existenco  in  a  narrow  religious  party  which  ihuy 
iuakit  tut  tlie  World. 
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2.  That  feebleness  arose  out  of  arigauJ  teonpenmait 
Eli'ff  feelings  were  all  good :  his  acts  were  all  moog. 
In  sentiment  Eli  might  be  always  trusted :  in  action  £i 
was  ferever  felse,  because  he  was  a  weakf  TacQlatnig 
man. 

Therefore  his  virtues  were  all  of  a  negative  duascter. 
He  was  forgiving  to  his  sons,  because  unable  to  feel 
strongly  the  viciousness  of  sin  ;  firee  fix>m  jealousy,  be- 
cause be  had  no  keen  affections;  submissive,  because 
too  indolent  to  feel  rebellious.  Before  we  praise  a  man 
for  his  excellences,  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  they  do 
not  rise  out  of  so  many  defects.  No  thanks  to  a  wood 
man  that  he  is  not  vain.  No  credit  to  a  man  without 
love  that  he  is  not  jealous :  he  has  not  strength  enoo^ 
for  passion. 

All  history  overrates  such  men.  Men  like  Eli  rain 
families  by  instability,  produce  revolutions,  die  well 
when  only  passive  courage  is  wanted,  and  are  reckoned 
martyrs.  They  live  like  children  and  die  like  heroes. 
Deeply  true  to  nature,  brethren,  and  exceedingly  in- 
stinctive, is  this  history  of  Eli.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
such  men  should  suffer  well.  For  if  only  their  mindc 
are  made  up  for  them  by  inevitable  circumstances,  they 
can  submit.  When  people  come  to  Eli  and  say,  **  You 
should  reprove  your  sons,"  he  can  do  it  after  a  feshion ; 
when  it  is  said  to  him,  ^^  You  must  die,"  he  can  make 
up  liis  mind  to  die  :  but  this  is  not  taking  up  the  cross. 
Let  us  look  at  the  result  of  such  a  character. 

1.  It  liad  no  influence.  Eli  was  despised  by  his  own 
sons.  He  was  not  respected  by  the  nation.  One  only 
of  all  he  lived  with  kept  cleaving  to  him  till  the  last, — 
Samuel ;  but  that  was  in  a  kind  of  mournful  pi^. 
The  secret  of  influence  is  will,  —  not  goodness ;  not 
badness,  —  both  bad  and  good  may  have  it.  But  will. 
And  you  cannot  counterfeit  will  if  you  have  it  not 
Men  speak  strongly  and  vehemently  when  most  con- 
scious of  their  own  vacillation.  They  commit  them- 
selves to  hasty  resolutions,  but  the  resolve  is  not  kept ; 
and  so,  with  strong  feelings  and  good  feelings,  they  lose 
influence  day  by  day. 
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It  manifesteil  incorrigibility.  Eli  was  twice 
'^Tarred;  once  by  a  prophet,  once  by  Samuel.  Both 
limea  he  aiuwcred  submissively.  He  used  strong,  nay, 
pMsionate  expressions  of  penitence.  Both  times  you 
would  liave  tliougbt  an  entir<2  reformation  and  change 
of  life  was  at  hand.  Both  times  he  was  warned  lu 
vain. 

There  are  persons  who  go  through  life  sinning  and 

rrowing,  —  soiTowing  and  ginning.     No  experience 

teaches  them.     Torrents  of  tears  flow  from  their  ayes. 

They  are  full  of  eloquent  regrets.     You  cannot  find  It 

ID  your  heart  to  condemn  them,  for  their  sorrow  is  so 

graceful  and  touching,  so  full  of  penitence  and  aelf- 

i^ondumnation.      But   t^ars,   heart-breaks,   repentance, 

ramings,  are  all  in  vain.     Where  they  did  wrong  once, 

:y  do  wrong  again.     What  are  such  persons  to  bo  iu 

next  hfe  i*     Where  will  the  Elis  of  this  world  be  ? 

only  knows.    But  Christ  has  said,  "  Kot  eveiy  one 

it  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 

16m  of  heaven." 

It  resulted  in  misery  to  others. 

Becollect  what  this  weakness  caused.     Those  young 

.  Eli's  sons,  grew  up  to  be  iheir  country's  plague. 

>y  sapped  the  moral  standard  of  their  countrymen 

id    countrywomen.      They   degraded    the    ministry. 

Men  abhorred  the  oSering  of  the  Lord."    The  ai'miea 

*  Israel,  without  faith  in  God,  and  without  leadership 

,  fled  before  the  enemy.     All   that  was  Eli  s 

ig.     A  weak  man  with  good  feelings  makes  more 

try  than  a  determined  bad  man.     Under  a  tyrauny 

in  are  at  least  at  rest,  for  they  know  the  worst.     But 

vben  subjects  or  children  know  that  by  entreaty,  or 

persistence,  or  intimidation,  they  can  obtain  what  they 

ira&t,  then  a  tiuuily  or  a  nation  is  cursed  with  reslletta- 

Better  to  live  under  bad  laws  which  are  linuly 

linistercd  than  under  good  ones  where  tliere  is  a 

■giving  whetlier  they  may  not  be  changed,     Thcro 

no  wretchedness  like  tlie  wretchedness  caused  by  an 

idvUniuiied  will  to  those  who  serve  under  it. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  KING  IN  ISRAEL. 

"  And  SAmnel  entd  nnto  nil  Israel,  Behold.  I  hjive  hearkened  unto  foot 
voice  ill  all  thut  ye  tald  unto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  OYer  yoo."  — 
1  Samuel  xii.  1. 

Our  subject  to-daj  is  the  selection  of  the  first  King 
of  Israel. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  crisis  in  Israelis  history 
when  tlie  first  shock  occurred  in  her  national  life.  That 
shock  was  bereft  of  part  of  its  violence  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  sinojle  man.  By  the  lustre  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, by  his  institutions,  and  by  his  timely  concessions, 
Samuel  won  that  hit^host  of  all  privileges  which  can  be 
ojiven  to  a  mortal,  —  the  ])ower  of  saving  his  country, 
lie  did  not  achieve  the  best  conceivable  ;  but  he  secured 
the  best  possible.  The  conceivable  best  was,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  shock  at  all,  that  Israel's  elders 
should  have  calmly  insisted  on  a  reformation  of  abuses : 
they  should  have  come  to  Samuel,  and  demanded  repa- 
ration for  the  insulted  majesty  of  Hebrew  law  in  the 
persons  of  the  young  judges,  his  sons,  who  had  dared 
to  dishonor  it.  This  would  have  been  the  first  best. 
The  second  best  was  the  best  practicable,  —  that  the 
shock  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible  ;  that  Samuel 
slioidd  still  control  the  destinies  of  his  country,  select 
the  new  king,  and  modify  the  turbulence  of  excess.  So 
that  Israel  was  in  the  position  of  a  boat  which  has  been 
borne  down  a  swift  stream  into  the  very  suction  of  the 
raj)ids.  The  best  would  be  tiiat  she  should  be  put 
back ;  but  if  it  be  too  late  for  this,  then  the  best  is  tliat 
there  should  be  in  her  a  strong  arm  and  a  steady  eye  to 
keep  her  head  straight.  And  thus  it  was  with  Israel.^ 
She  plunged  down  the  fall  madly,  rashly,  wickedly  ;  but 
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uler   Samuel'a  control,  steadily.      Tliis   part  of  tho 
ttpter  we  arraogQ  in  two  bmnclies :  — 

I.  Samaora  conduct  after  the  mortification  of  his 


U. 
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I.  The  tenth  chapter  broke  oS*  in  a  moment  of  sns- 
e.  The  people  having  accL>pti?d  Saul  as  their  king, 
been  dismissetf,  and  Samuel  was  lefl  alono  ;  but  his 
feelings  were  very  different  from  those  which  he  had  in 
that  other  moment  of  aolitiide,  when  he  had  dismissed 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  That  strugijle  was  ]iast. 
He  was  now  calm.  The  first  moment  was  a  terrible 
one.  It  was  one  of  those  periotla  in  human  life  when 
tlie  whole  meaning  of  life  is  perplexed,  its  aims  and 
I  frustrated ;  when  a  man  is  down  upon  his  facti, 
Ut  after  gust  sweeps  desolately  over  his  spirit. 
I  was  tliere  to  feet  all  the  ideas  tliat  naturally 
Bst  themselves  in  such  hours,  —  the  instability  of 
1  afi'ection,  the  nothingness  of  the  highest  earth- 
is.  But  by  degrees,  two  thoughts  calmed  hhn. 
I  first  was  the  feeling  of  identification  with  God's 
"  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  liave 
L  Me."  Had  it  been  mere  wounded  pride,  or 
or  family  aggrandizement  arrested,  or  ambition 
winted,  it  would  have  been  a  cureless  sorrow. 
^muel  hud  God's  cause  at  heart,  and  tins  gave  a 
flier  character  to  his  sadness.  There  was  no  enven- 
l  feeling,  no  resentment,  no  smarting  Bcorn fulness. 

0  be  part  of  a  great  Divine  Cause  which  has  failed,  ia 

1  elevating  as  well  as  a  saddening  sensation.     A  con- 
tion  mingles  with  it  that  the  cause  of  God  will  one 
'  be  tlie  conqnering  side, 
rbe  other  element  of  consolation  was   the   Divine 

■apathy.  If  they  had  been  rebellious  to  their  rutcr, 
»v  had  also  been  disloyal  to  Jehovah.  An  unruly 
Bct  has  had  a  poor  scliool  in  which  to  learn  rever- 
I  for  tilings  heavenly.  Atheism  and  revolution  here, 
I  elsewhere,  went  haud-in-haud.     Wo  do  not  know 
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how  this  sentence  was  impressed  by  the  Infinite  Mind 
on  Samuers  mind  ;  all  we  know  is,  he  had  a  convictimi 
that  God  was  a  fellow-sufferer.  This,  however,  was 
inferior,  in  point  of  clearness,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  sympathy  :  Jehovah,  the  unnameable  and  awftdi 
was  a  very  ditterent  conception  from  **  Qtxi  manifested 
in  the  flesh."  To  the  Jew,  His  dwelling  was  the  peak 
round  which  the  cloud  had  wreathed  its  solemn  form, 
and  the  thunders  spent  themselves;  but  the  glory  rf 
the  Life  of  Jesus  to  us  is,  that  it  is  full  of  the  Human. 
Tlic  many-coloi*ed  phases  of  human  feeling  all  find 
themselves  reflected  in  the  liijhts  and  shadows  of  ever- 
varying  sensitiveness  which  the  different  sentences  of 
His  conversation  exhibit.  Be  your  tone  of  fueling  what 
it  may,  whether  you  are  poor  or  rich,  gay  or  sad,  —  in 
society  or  alone,  —  adored,  loved,  betrayed,  misunder- 
stotKl,  despised,  —  weigh  well  His  words  firsts  by  think- 
ing what  tJK'y  mean,  and  you  will  become  aware  that 
one  heart  in  space  throbs  in  coUsScious  harmony  with 
yours.     In  its  degree,  that  was  Samuel's  support. 

Next,  Samuel's  cheerful  way  of  submitting  to  his  fate 
is  to  be  observed.  Another  prophet,  when  his  predic- 
tion was  nullitied,  built  himself  a  )x>oth  and  siit  beneath 
it,  fretting  in  sullen  pride,  to  see  the  end  of  Nineveh. 
8an\uel  might  have  done  this  ;  he  might  have  with- 
drawn himself  in  offended  dignity  from  public  lite, 
watched  the  impotent  attempts  of  the  people  to  guide 
themselves,  and  seen  dynasty  after  dynasty  fJEill  with 
secrt»t  jdeasure.  Very  different  is  his  conduct.  He 
addresses  himself  like  a  man  to  the  exiixencies  of  the 
moment.  His  great  scheme  is  frustrated.  Well,  he 
will  not  despair  of  God's  cause  yet.  Bad  as  things  are, 
he  will  try  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

Now  remark  in  all  this,  the  healthy,  vigorous  tone  of 
Samuel's  religion.  This  man,  the  greatest  and  wisest 
then  alive,  thought  this  the  great  thing  to  hve  for,  —  to 
establish  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  —  to  transform  his 
own  country  into  a  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  worth  while 
to  see  how  he  set  about  it.  From  firet  to  last,  it  was  in 
a  practical,  real  way,  —  by  activity  in  every  department 
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t  life.     We  rcpollect  liis  early  cliiltlhood,  }iis  duty  then 

I  to  open  ihfl  gati's  of  the  temple  of  llic  Lord,  and 
I  did  that  rej^itiirlv,  with  Bcrupnloiis  Hdelity,  in  the 
"bt  of  very  exciting  scenea.      He  was  turning  that 

row,  H re nm scribed  spliere  of  \i\f  into  a  kin^him  of 
Afterwards   )ie   bocamc   nder.     His    spirituality 

II  consisted  in  estahlishing  courts  of  justice,  founding 
Sademius,  looking  into  everything  himself.     Now  ho  is 

ed ;  but  he  has  duties  still.  He  has  a  king  to 
It  for,  public  fcstivnU  to  suptrinti-nd,  a  public  feast  to 
nide  over;  and  later  on  we  shall  find  him  bccominf: 
B  teacher  of  a  s'hoot.  All  this  was  a  leli^on  for  life^ 
I  Bpiritnality  was  no  fancifcl.  shadowy  thins; ;  the 
gdom  of  God  to  him  was  to  be  in  this  world,  and 
I  know  no  surer  sign  of  enfeebled  religion  than  the 
Mltiun  to  separate  reli^on  frum  lite  and  life-diitiea. 
i:  wliat  is  secularity  or  worldlinesa  ?  Meddling 
worldly  things  ?  or  meddling  with  a  worldly 
?  We  bmnil  political  existence  and  thought  with 
^lu  name  "  worldly,"  —  we  stigmatize  first  one  depart- 
mt  of  life  and  then  another  as  secular ;  and  so  religion 
me*  a  pale,  nnnral  thing,  which  must  end,  if  wo 
I  only  true  lo  our  principles,  in  the  cloister.  Spirini- 
'  •  becomes  the  exctuitive  property  of  a  fi-'W  amiable 
^scies  ;  men  of  tlion};hl  and  men  of  action  draw  off; 
pl<^un  becomes  feeble,  and  the  woild,  dL-sertt'd  and 
tfibed,  becomes  infidel. 

^11.  Samacl's  treutment  of  hia  successor,  af\er  his  own 
»  remarkable.  It  was  chamcterisied  by  two 
ga,  —  courtesy  and  generosity.  When  he  saw  the 
3  was  to  m  his  snccwsor,  lie  invited  liim  to  the 
Blurtainment ;  he  gave  him  precedt-nce,  bidding  him 
■  tq»  balijre  him  ;  placed  him  as  a  stranger  at  tho  pint 
t  banor,  uid  net  before  him  the  choice  portion.  Tbia 
"  nlitcneM ;  wiiat  we  allude  to  is  a  very  different  thing, 
nver,  firom  that  mere  system  of  etiquette  and  Pon- 
niionfllisms  in  which  small  minds  find  their  very 
Wllft,  tu  obitervo  which  accurately  is  lill-,  and  to  tran»- 
a  wluvh  a  a  sin.     Courteny  is  not  contined  to  tlwi 
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high-bred  ;  often  theirs  is  but  the  artistic  imitatiou  of 
courtesy.  The  peasant  who  rises  to  put'  before  you  his 
only  chair,  while  he  sits  upon  the  oaken  chest,  is  a  polite 
man.  Motive  determines  everything.  If  we  are  cour- 
teous merely  to  substantiate  our  chums  to  mix  in  good 
society,  or  exhibit  good  manners  chiefly  to  show  that 
we  have  been  in  it^  this  is  a  thing  indeed  to  smile  at ; 
contemptible,  if  it  were  not  rather  pitiable.  But  that 
politeness  which  springs  spontaneously  from  the  heart, 
the  desire  to  ])ut  others  at  their  ease,  to  save  tlie 
stranger  from  a  sensation  of  awkwardness,  to  soothe 
the  feeling  of  inferiority,  —  that,  ennobled  as  it  is  by 
love,  mounts  to  the  high  character  of  a  heavenly  grace. 

Something  still  more  beautiful  marks  Samuel's  gen- 
erosity. The  man  who  stood  before  him  was  a  success- 
ful rival.  One  who  had  been  his  inferior  now  was 
to  supei*scde  him.  And  Samuel  lends  him  a  helping 
hand,  —  gracefully  assists  him  to  rise  above  him,  enter- 
tains him,  recommends  him  to  the  people.  It  is  very 
touching. 

Curiously  enough,  Samuel  had  twice  in  Ufe  to  do  a 
similar  thing.  Once  he  had  to  depose  Eli  by  telling 
him  God's  doom.  Now  he  has  to  depose  himself.  The 
first  he  shrank  from,  and  only  did  it  at  last  when  ui^ed. 
That  was  delicate.  On  the  present  occasion,  witli  a 
large  and  liberal  i'ulness  of  heart,  he  elevates  Saul 
above  himself.  And  that  we  call  the  true,  high  Gospel 
spirit.  Samuel  and  the  people  did  the  same  tiling,— 
they  made  Saul  king.  But  the  people  did  it  by 
drawing  down  Samuel  nearer  to  themselves.  Samuel 
did  it  by  elevating  Saul  above  himself.  One  was  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  the  other  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  our  own  day,  it  specially  behooves  us  to  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.  The  reality  and  the 
counterfeit,  as  in  this  case,  are  singularly  like  each 
other.  Three  spirits  make  their  voices  heard,  in  a  ciy 
for  Freedom,  for  Brotherhood,  lor  human  Equahty. 
And  we  must  not  forget,  these  are  names  hallowed  by 
the  very  Gospel  itself.     They  are  inscribed  on  its  fore- 
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head.  Unless  wo  realize  them,  we  have  no  Gospel 
kingdoin.  Distinguish,  however,  well  the  reality  fi'om 
Uto  baser  alloj.  The  spirit  which  longs  for  freedom 
puta  forth  a  righteous  claim  ;  for  it  is  written,  "  If  tho 
Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
Brotherhood,  —  the  Gospel  promises  brotherhood  also. 
—  *'One  is  your  master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."  Equality,  —  Yes,  —  "  There  is  neither  Jew 
im  Greek,  circumcision  nor  un circumcision,  barbarian, 
Seythian,  bond,  nor  free."  This  is  the  grand  TPederar- 
titm.  Brotherhood,  Emancipation  of  the  human  race. 

Now  the  world's  spirit  aims  at  bringing  all  this  about 
by  drawing  others  down  to  tho  level  on  which  each  one 
stands.  The  Cliristian  spirit  secures  equality  by  raising 
up.  The  man  that  is  less  wise,  less  good  than  I,  I  am 
tu  raise  up  to  my  level  in  these  tilings.  Yes,  and  in 
social  position  too,  if  he  be  iit  for  it.  1  am  to  bo  glad 
to  see  him  rise  above  me,  as  generously  as  Samuel  saw 
Saul.  And  those  that  are  .ibovc  mc,  better  than  I, 
wiser  than  I,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  to  elevate  mc,  if 
tliCT  can,  to  be  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves.  This 
is  the  only  levelling  the  Gospel  knows.  What  was  the 
misioD  of  the  Redeemer  but  this  ?  To  raise  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  to  make  men  partakers  of  the  Divino 
Mature,  —  His  Nature,  standing  on  His  ground ;  to 
desoend  to  the  roots  of  society,  reclaiming  tho  outcasts, 
derating  tlio  degraded,  ennobling  the  low,  and  remind- 
ing, in  the  thunder  of  reiterated  "  Woes,"  those  who 
luu  left  their  inferiors  in  tbo  dark,  and  thoso  who  stood 
aloof  in  tho  titled  superiority  of  Rabbi,  —  of  the  account 
to  be  rendered  by  them  yet. 

And  if  we  could  but  all  work  in  this  generous  rivalry, 
our  rent  and  bleeding  couutiT,  sick  at  heart,  gangrened 
with  an  exclusiveness,  which  narrows  our  sympatlues 
wad  corrupts  our  hearts,  might  bo  all  that  the  most 
patriotic  love  would  liavo  lier.  Brethren  in  Christ,  1 
uareeBtiy  nrgc  again  the  lesson  of  lost  Sunday.  Not  by 
(  down  those  that  are  above  as,  not  by  the  still 
'  Oluut-likc  plan  of  keeping  down  thoso  that 
I  us,  can  we  make  tliis  country  of  ours  ■ 
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kingdom  of  Ohrist.  If  we  cannot  pnetisei  nor  beir  to 
have  impressed  upon  as,  more  eondeaoenaionf  mon  ten- 
derness, and  the  duty  of  unlearning  mnchi  very  mnch 
of  that  galling,  insulting  spirit  or  demarcation  with 
which  we  sever  ourselves  from  the  sympathiea  of  ^ 
class  immediately  beneath  us,  those  tears  may  haw  to 
flow  again  which  were  shed  over  the  City  which  would 
not  know  the  day  of  her  visitation:  lulled  into  an 
insane  security  even  at  the  moment  when  the  judgment 
eagles  were  gathered  together  and  plunging  tat  Amt  - 
prev. 

Once  more  there  is  suggested  to  us  the  thought  that 
Samuel  was  now  growing  old.  It  seems,  fay  ^ 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  chapters,  in  Connection  with 
the  text,  that  the  cause  which  hastened  the  demand  of 
the  elders  for  a  king  was  the  danger  of  invasion.  The 
Ammonites  and  Philistines  were  sharpening  their  swoida 
for  war.  And  men  felt  tliat  Samuel  was  too  old  for 
such  a  crisis.  Only  a  few  Sundays  ago  we  were  oon* 
sidering  Samuel's  childhood,  his  weaning,  education,  and 
call.  Now  he  is  old  ;  his  hair  is  gray,  and  men  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  wnat  he  was.  A  high, 
^reat  life ;  and  a  few  chapters  sum  it  all  up.  And  inch 
IS  life. 

To-day  we  baptize  a  child  ;  in  a  period  of  time  stnrt- 
lingly  short  the  minister  is  called  upon  to  prepare  the 
young  man  for  confirmation.  A  little  interval,'  and  the 
chimes  are  ringing  a  merry  wedding  peal.  One  more 
pause,  and  the  winds  are  blowing  their  waves  of  shadow 
over  the  long  grass  that  grows  rankiy  on  his  grave. 
The  font,  the  altar,  and  the  sepulchre,  and  but  a  single 
step  between.  Now,  we  do  not  dwell  on  this.  It  is 
familiar,  —  a  tale  tliat  is  told. 

But  what  we  mention  this  for  is,  to  observe  that, 
though  Samuers  lite  was  fast  going,  Samuel's  work  was 
permanent.  Evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  chapter  before 
us.  When  Saul  came  to  the  city  and  inquired  for  the 
Seer's  house,  some  young  maidens,  on  their  way  to 
draw  water,  replied ;  and  thoir  reply  contained  an  ac- 
curate account,  even  to  details,  of  tne  religious  service 
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whicb  was  about  to  take  place.  Tho  judge  had  ar> 
rived ;  lliere  was  to  be  a  sacrifice,  the  peojile  would 
not  eat  till  he  cainu,  he  would  pronounce  a  blessing, 
after  lliat  there  would  be  a  select  feast.  Now,  couif^ 
pare  the  state  of  things  in  Israel  when  Samuel  becaniS 
judge.  Had  a  man  comt>  to  a  city  in  Israel  then,  there' 
would  have  been  no  sacriKce  going  on,  or  if  there  had, 
no  one  would  have  been  tbund  so  accurately  familiar 
with  the  whole  BL-rvice ;  fiir  then  "men  abhorred  the 
offering  of  the  I^ord."  But  now,  the  first  chance 
jiasser-by  could  run  througb  it  all  as  a  thing  habitual^ j 
—  as  a  Church  of  England  worehippcr  would  tell  y 
the  hours  of  service,  and  the  order  of  its  performance.' 
So  tliat  they  might  forget  Samuel,  —  they  might  crowd 
round  hii  Euccessor,  —  but  Satnuel's  work  could  not  be 
turgotten:  years  alicr  lie  was  (|uiet  and  silent  under 
gruand,  his  courts  in  Bethel  and  Mizpeh  would  Ibrm 
tba  precedents  and  the  germs  of  tlio  national  jui 
pradence. 

A  very  pregnant  lesson.  Life  passes,  work  is  per- 
nuacDt.  It  is  all  gulng,  —  fleeting  and  withering, 
Youth  goes.  Mind  decays.  That  which  is  done  re- 
mains.  Throujih  ages,  through  eternity,  wiiat  you 
have  done  for  God,  that,  and  only  that,  you  are.  Ya 
that  are  workers,  and  count  it  the  soul's  worst  disgrace 
Id  leel  life  [lossing  in  idleness  and  uselessuess,  take 
coiuage.     l>eeds  nsver  die. 
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**  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  nnd  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  eaybigi  O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheleea  not  M 
I  will,  but  as  thou  mU,"  —  Matt.  xxvi.  89. 

No  one  will  refuse  to  identify  holiness  with  prayer. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  religious,  is  to  say  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  he  prays.  For  what  is  prayer  ?  To  connect 
every  thought  with  the  thought  of  God.  To  look  on 
everything  as  His  work  and  His  appointment.  To  sub- 
mit every  thought,  wish,  and  resolve  to  Him.  To  feel 
His  presence,  so  that  it  shall  restrain  us  even  in  our 
wildest  joy.  Tliat  is  prayer.  And  what  we  are  now, 
surely  we  are  by  prayer.  If  we  have  attained  any 
measure  of  goodness,  if  we  have  resisted  temptations, 
if  we  have  any  self-command,  or  if  wo  live  with  aspirar 
tions  and  desires  beyond  the  common,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  all  to  prayer. 

There  is,  tlierefore,  no  question  among  Christians 
about  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  that  granted  generally, 
then  questionings  and  diversities  of  view  begin.  What 
is  pniyer  ?  What  is  tlie  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  Is  prayer 
necessarily  words  in  form  and  sequence ;  or  is  there  a 
real  prayer  tliat  never  can  be  syllabled?  Does  prayer 
change  the  outward  universe,  or  does  it  alter  our  in- 
ward being?  Does  it  work  on  God,  or  does  it  work 
on  us? 

To  all  these  questions,  I  l)elieve  a  full  and  sufficient 
answer  is  returned  in  the  text.  Let  us  examine  it 
calmly,  and  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  If  we 
do,  it  cannot  be  but  that  we  shall  obtain  a  conclusion 
in  which  we  may  rest  with  peace,  be  it  what  it  evento- 
ally  may. 


Wo  will  consider, — 


.  The  rigbt  of  petition. 

II.  Erroneous  views  of  what  prayer  is* 

III.  The  true  efficacy  of  prayer. 

I.  The  right  of  petition. 

"  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Wa  infer  it  to  be 
a  righl.  1.  Becansc  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  liumaa 
natare. 

The  Son  of  Man  feels  the  hour  at  hand :  shrinks 
from  it,  seeks  solitude,  flies  from  human  society,  feels 
tlie  need  of  it  again,  and  goes  back.  Here  is  that 
need  of  sympathy  which  forces  us  to  feel  for  congenial 
thought  among  relations ;  and  here  is  that  recoil  from 
cold,  unsympathi^ng  natures  which  forces  us  back  to 
flur  loneliness  again.  In  such  an  hour,  they  who  have 
before  forgotten  prayer  betake  themselves  to  God :  and 
in  Mich  an  hour,  even  the  moat  resigned  are  not  with- 
out the  wish,  "  Lot  this  cup  pass."  Christ  Himself  has 
m  separate  wish,  —  one  human  wish. 

I'rayer,  then,  is  a  nccL-ssity  of  our  Humanity,  rather 
than  a  duty.  To  force  it  as  a  duty  is  dangerous.  Christ 
did  not ;  never  commanded  it,  never  taught  it  till  asked. 
This  necessity  is  twofold.  First,  the  necessity  of  sym- 
pathy.' We  touch  other  human  spirits  only  at  a  point 
or  two.  In  the  deejicst  departments  of  tliought  and 
feeling  we  are  alone ;  and  the  desire  to  escape  tliat 
loneliness  finds  for  itself  a  voice  in  prayer. 

Next,  the  necessity  of  escaping  the  sense  of  a  crush- 
fag  Fate,  The  feeling  that  all  things  are  fixed  and  nn- 
■Iterable,  tlint  wu  are  surrounded  by  necessities  which 
we  cannot  break  through,  is  intolerable  whenever  it  is 
realised.  Our  •egotism  cries  against  it ;  our  innoccut 
egotism,  and  the  practical  reconciliation  •  bctwcwi  our 
fiuiocent  egotism  and  hideous  fatalism  is  Prayer,  which 
nalizcs  a  living  Person  ruling  all  things  with  a  Will. 

2.  Again,  wo  base  thbt  right  on  our  privilege  as  chil- 
dren. "  My  Father,"  —  that  sonship  Christ  shares  wilU 
•  UeioiliHli. 
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OS  reveals  the  human  race  as  a  fiunUj  in  whidi  Ood 
ia  a  Father,  and  Himself  the  elder  brother.  It  would 
be  a  strange  family,  where  the  child's  will  dictafeea;  ,biit 
it  would  be  also  strange,  where  a  child  maj  not,  .«•  a 
child,  express  its  foolish  wish,  if  it  be  only  to  han  the 
impossibility  of  gratifying  it  explained. 

8.  Christ  used  it  as  a  right,  therefore  we  may. 

There  is  many  a  case  in  life,  where  to  act  seems  use- 
less, —  many  a  truth  which  at  times  appears  incredible. 
Then  we  throw  ourselves  on  Him,  —  He  did  it,  He  bd- 
lieved  it,  that  is  enough.  He  was  wise,  where  I  am 
foolish.  He  was  holy,  where  I  am  evil.  He  must 
know.  He  must  be  right.  I  rely  on  Him.  Bring  what 
arguments  you  may:  say  that  prayer  cannot  ishange 
Grod's  will.  I  know  it.  Say  that  prayer  ten  thousand 
times  comes  back  like  a  stone.  Yes,  but  Christ  prayed,- 
therefore  I  may  and  I  will  pray.  Not  only  so,  but  I 
mwit  pray  ;  the  wish  felt  and  not  uttered,  before  God, 
is  a  prayer.  Speak,  if  your  heart  prompts,  in  articu- 
late woruR,  but  there  is  an  unsyllablod  wish,  which  is 
also  prayer.  You  c^annot  help  ])raying,  if  God's  spirit 
is  in  yours. 

Do  not  say  I  must  wait  till  this  tumult  has  subsided, 
and  I  am  calm.  The  worst  storm  of  spirit  is  the  time 
for  prayer:  the  Agony  was  the  hour  of  petition.  Do 
not  stop  to  calculate  improbabilities.  Prayer  is  truest 
when  there  is  most  of  instinct  and  least  of  reason.  Say, 
*^  My  Father,  thus  I  fear  and  thus  I  wish.  Hear  thy 
foolish,  erring  child,  —  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'' 

U.  Erroneous  notions  of  what  prayer  is.  They  are 
contained  in  that  conception  which  He  negatived,  **  Ai 
I  will." 

A  common  popular  conception  of  prayer  is,  that  it  is 
the  means  by  which  the  wish  of  man  determines  the 
Will  of  God.  This  conception  finds  an  exact  parallel  in 
those  anecdotes  with  which  Oriental  history  abounds, 
wherein  a  sovereign  gives  to  his  favorite  some  token, 
on  the  presentation  of  which  eveiy  request  must  be 
granted.     As  when  Ahasuerus  promised  Queen  Esther 
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that  her  petition  ihonid  be  irranted,  oren  to  the  halt 
gf  his  kingiiom.  As  when  Herod  swore  to  Herodiu' 
lUiiKhter  ihat  he  would  do  whatever  ehe  should  require. 
It  will  scarcely  be  said  thut  this  is  u.  niisrepri'sentation 
ol'a  very  common  doctrine,  tor  they  wlio  hold  it  would 
ataie  it  thus,  and  would  consider  the  mercifuhmss  aa<L 
jirivilege  of  prayer  to  consist  in  this,  that  by  fiiith 
can  obtain  all  that  we  want. 

Now  in  the  test  it  is  said  distinctly  this  is  not  tl 
aim  of  prayer,  nor  its  meaning.  "  Not  as  I  will."  Ti 
widi  of  man  does  not  dftermiiie  the  Will  of  God. 

Try  this  conception  by  four  tests. 

1.  By  ita  incompatibihty  with  the  fact  that  this  ui 
verse  is  a  syatam  of  laws.  Things  are  thus,  rathtT  thi 
tboa.  Such  an  ewnt  ii  invariably  tuUowed  by  such 
consequence.  This  v/e  call  a  law.  All  is  one 
cluiin,  from  which,  if  you  strike  a  single  link,  you  hi 
tlie  wliole.  It  has  been  truly  said  tliat  to  heave  a  pel 
bla  on  the  sea-shore  one  yard  higher  np  would  chaiif^ 
all  antocodents  trom  the  creation,  and  all  consequent 
to  the  end  of  time.  For  it  would  have  required 
grcatt:r  force  in  the  wave  that  threw  it  there,  —  ai 
that  would  have  required  a  diiVeretit  degree  of  atrengt 
in  tht)  storm,  —  tliut,  again,  a  change  of  temperature  all 
over  tlie  globe,  —  and  that,  again,  a  corresponding  diS- 
ference  in  the  temperaments  and  characters  of  lira  mou 
iahabitiiig  the  diU'urent  countrios. 

So  tltat  when  a  child  wishes  a  Site  day  tor  his  roopi 
row's  uKcursiun,  and  hopes  to  have  it  by  an  alterauoa 
of  what  would  have  been  witliout  hU  wisii,  ho  desij 
nothing  less  tlian  a  whole  now  universe. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  state  this  in  all  its  force  except 
men  wlm  arc  professionally  concerned  with  the  dail 
observuiioii  of  the  uniformity  of  the  Divine  laws.  Bi 
when  the  Astronomer  tiescends  from  his  serene  gaw 
upon  the  moving  heavens,  and  the  Chemist  rises  trom 
ooutemplating  those  murvdliius  atUnities,  tho  propor* 
tiims  ol  which  aru  iievur  aht-ied,  veidizing  thu  fact  tliat 
every  atom  and  element  lias  its  own  mystic  numbiT  in 
the  universe  to  the  end  ol'  time ;  vr  when  tbt)  Economist 
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has  Btadied  the  hws  of  wealth,  and  seen  how  fixed  tliej 
are  and  sure :  then  to  hear  tiiat  it  is  enacted  that,  to 
comply  with  a  mortal's  convenience  or  plans,  Gkd  aludl 
place  this  whole  harmonious  system  at  the  disposal  of 
selfish  Humanity,  seems  little  else  than  impiety  agpdnst 
the  Lord  of  Liaw  and  Order. 

2.  Try  it  next  by  feet 

Ask  those  of  s])iritaal  experience.  We  do  not  ask 
whether  prayer  has  been  efficacious,  —  of  course  it  has* 
It  is  Goa's  ordinance.  Without  prayer  the  soul  dies. 
But  what  we  ask  is,  whether  the  good  dlerived  has  been 
exactly  this,  that  prayer  brought  them*  the  very  thing 
they  wished  for?  For  instance,  did  the  plague  come 
and  go  according  to  the  laws  of  prayer  or  according  to 
the  laws  of  healtn  ?  Did  it  come  because  men  neglected 
prayer,  or  because  they  disobejred  those  rules  which 
His  wisdom  has  revealed  as  the  conditions  of  salubrity  ? 
And  when  it  departed  was  it  because  a  nation  lay  pros- 
trate in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  because  it  arose  and 
girded  up  its  loins  and  removed  those  causes  and  those 
obstructions  which,  by  everlasting  Law,  are  causes  and 
obstructions?  Did  the  catarrh  or  the  consumption  go 
from  him  who  prayed,  sooner  than  from  him  who  humUy 
bore  it  in  silence  ?  Try  it  by  the  case  of  Christ,  — 
Christ's  prayer  did  not  succeed.  He  prayed  that  the 
cup  might  pass  from  Him.     It  did  not  so  pass. 

Now  lay  down  the  irrefragable  principle,  •*  The  di^ 

1)le  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his 
ord.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord."  What  Christ's 
prayer  was  not  efficacious  to  do,  that  ours  is  not  certain 
to  cfiect.  If  the  object  of  petition  be  to  obtain,  then 
Christ's  prayer  failed ;  if  the  refusal  of  His  petition  did 
not  show  the  absence  of  the  &vor  of  S[is  Father,  then 
neither  does  the  refusal  of  ours. 

Nor  can  you  meet  tliis  by  saying,  "  His  prayer  could 
not  succeed,  because  it  was  decreed  that  Ghnst  should 
die ;  but  ours  may,  because  nothing  hangs  on  our  fiite, 
and  we  know  of  no  decree  that  is  against  our  wish.** 

Do  you  mean,  that  some  things  are  decreed  and  some 
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!  left  to  cbance  ?  That  would  make  a  strange,  dis- 
F  .connected  universe.  The  death  of  a  worm,  yoiu  death, 
ita  hoar  and  moment,  are  all  fixed,  as  much  as  Uis  was. 
Fortuity,  chance,  contingency,  are  only  words  which 
express  our  ignorance  of  causes. 

S.  Try  it  by  the  prejudicial  results  of  such  a  belief. 
To  tliink  that  prayer  changes  God's  will,  gives  oh- 
I  worthy  ideas  of  God,  It  supposes  our  will  lo  be  better 
L'tliflP  His,  the  Uuchangcable.  the  Unsearchable,  the  All- 
iWiae.  Can  you  Btii  the  All  of  things,  —  the  conse- 
[  qaences  arid  secret  connections  of  tiio  event  you  wish? 
I  tnd  if  not,  would  you  really  desire  the  terrible  power 
I  of  infallibly  securing  it  ? 

I      Consider  also  the  danger  of  vanity  and  supincness 

i  naulting  from  the  Ailhlment  of  our  desires  as  a  neces- 

I  aity.     Who  docs  not  recollect  snch  cases  iu  childhood, 

I  vhen  somo  curious  coincidences  with  our  wishes  were 

I  ttken  for  direct  replies  to  prayer,  and  made  us  fancy 

I  botmIvcs  favoriles  of  Heaven,  in  possession  of  a  secret 

I  ■(kU?   These  coincidences  did  not  make  us  more  earnest, 

■Jbore  holy,  but  rather  the  reverse.     Careless  and  vain, 

W90  ikncied  we  had  a  power  wliieh  superseded  exerdoii, 

)fe   looked   down    contemptuously  on    others.      Thoso 

Ircre  startling  and  wholesome  lessons  which  came  when 

BUT  lirayer  fiilled,  and  tlirew  our  whole  childish  theory 

nto   confusion.     It  is  recorded   that  a  favorite  oncu 

eived  from  his  sovereign  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  her 

Rgird,  with  u  promise  that  whenever  he  presented  that 

ring  to  her  she  would  ^rant  lits  request.     He  entered 

OB  rebellion,  from  a  vain  confidence  in  the  favor  of  his 

I  aoverejgn.     The  ring  which  he  sent  was  kept  back  by 

mi-a»engei-,  and    he   was  executed.     So  would  we 

lel  if  prayer  were  etticncious  to  changu  God's  will 

1  to  aocure  His  pardon. 

4.  It  would  be  most  dangerous,  too,  as  a  criterion  of 

mr  ipiritual  state.     If  we  tliink  that  answered  pmyer  is 

I  proof  of  grace,  wo  shall  bo  unreasoiiuhly  dtjpreased 

1  uuruasonablv  elatvd,  —  depressed  when  wc  do  not 

wlmt  we  wish,  elated  when  wc  do ;  beatdea,  we  sluUl 

)  uncharitably  of  other  men. 
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Two  farmers  praj^  the  one,  whose  farm  ii  on  light 
land,  for  rain  ;  the  other,  whose  contiguous  farm  is  on 
heavy  soil,  for  fine  weather ;  plainly  one  or  the  other 
must  come,  and  that  which  is  good  for  one  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  other.  If  this  be  the  right  view  of  prayer, 
then  the  one  who  docs  not  obtain  his  wish  must  mourn, 
doubting  God's  favor,  or  believing  that  he  did  not  pray 
in  faith.  Two  Christian  armies  meet  for  battle, — 
Christian  men  on  both  sides  pray  for  success  to  their 
own  arms.  Now  if  victory  be  given  to  prayer,  indepen- 
dent of  other  considerations,  we  are  driven  to  the  per- 
nicious principle,  that  success  is  the  test  of  Right. 

From  all  whicli  the  historv  of  this  praver  of  Christ 
delivers  us.  It  is  a  precious  lesson  of  the  Cross,  that 
apparent  failure  is  Eternal  victory.  It  is  a  precious 
lesson  of  this  prayer,  that  the  object  of  prayer  is  not 
the  success  of  its  petition  ;  nor  is  its  rejection  a  proof 
of  failure.  Christ's  ])etition  was  not  i^ratified,  yet  He 
was  the  One  well-beloved  of  His  Father. 

III.  The  true  efficacy  of  prayer,  —  "  As  thou  wilt." 
All  prayer  is  to  change  the  will  human  into  submis- 
sion to  the  will  Divine.  Trace  the  steps  in  this  history 
bv  which  the  mind  of  the  Son  of  Man  arrived  at  this 
result.  First,  we  find  the  human  wish  almost  unmodi- 
fied, that  "  That  cup  niii^ht  pass  from  Him."  Then  He 
goes  to  the  disciples,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  sight 
of  those  disciples,  cold,  unsympathetic,  asleep,  chilled 
His  spirit,  and  set  that  train  of  thought  in  motion  which 
suggested  the  idea  that  ])erha])s  the  passing  of  that  cup 
was  not  His  Father's  will.  At  all  events  He  trees  back 
with  tills  perhaj)s,  "  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done."  He  goes  back 
again,  and  the  words  become  more  strong,  **  Nevertlie- 
livss,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  The  last  time 
He  comes,  all  hesitancy  is  m)ne.  Kot  one  trace  of  the 
human  wish  remains  ;  strong  in  submission,  He  goes  to 
meet  His  doom  :  "  Rise,  let  us  be  \nn\\<i :  behold  he  is 
at  hand  that  doth  betray  me."  This,  then,  is  the  true 
course  and  history  of  prayer.     Hence  wo  coucludei  — 
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1.  Thit  jirnycr  which  does  not  succeea  in  moderating 
oor  wish,  in  changing  the  passionate  desire  into  still 
sabmisaiun,  tlie  anxious,  tuinultuotis  e:(pectation  into 
lileut  surrendur,  la  no  true  prajer,  and  proves  that  we 
have  not  the  siiiril  of  true  prayor. 

Hence,  too,  we  learn, — 

2.  Tliat  lilo  is  most  hnlr  in  which  there  is  least  of 
petition  and  desire,  and  most  of  waiting  upon  God: 
that  in  wiiich  petition  most  of\en  passes  into  thanka- 
giving.  In  the  prayer  taught  by  Ciirist  tliero  is  only 
Otte  petition  for  pt^rsonal  good,  and  that  a  singularly 
■impla  and  oiodeat  one,  "  Give  as  this  day  our  daily 
brcwl,"  and  even  tlint  expresses  dupendeaco  t'nr  rather 
than  nnxiety  or  desire. 

Kn>m  this  we  understand  the  spirit  of  that  retirement 
(ot  prayer  into  lonely  tops  uf  mountains  and  deep  shadea 
of  night,  of  which  wo  ri'ad  so  often  in  His  hfe.  It  was 
not  w  much  to  secure  any  definite  event  as  from  th« 
need  of  holy  communion  with  His  Father,  —  prayer 
without  atiy  detinilu  wish  ;  for  wu  must  distinguish  two 
tlunga  which  are  often  confounded.  Pi-ayer  for  sjiecifio 
UvMings  in  a  very  different  thing  from  communion  with 
Ood.  Prayer  is  one  thing,  petition  is  qiute  another. 
Indt!«d,  hinis  are  given  us  wliich  make  it  aeem  that  ft 
tiroa  will  come  when  spirituality  shall  be  so  com|det«, 
tad  BflquioBccncc  tn  the  Will  of  Ood  so  entire,  that 
|Mdition  eliull  he  sn)>erseded.  "  In  that  day  ye  ohall  ask 
ms  nothing,"  "  Ajreuii  I  say  not  I  will  pray  tho  Father 
tur  yoo,  for  the  Fatlier  Himself  lovi'th  you."  And  to 
tliu  »time  pur]ioae  are  all  those  passages  in  which  Ha 
dlMMiuniL-nances  the  Heathen  idea  of  prayer,  which 
eoRj^istft  in  urging,  prevailing  upon  (Jod.  "  They  tliink 
that  lUey  shall  be  heard  Ibi-  tliuir  much  speaking.  Uu 
Uol  yo  thorefore  hko  unto  them  :  for  your  Fatlier  know- 
cth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him." 

Practiealiy  theji,  I  sny,  pr.iy  as  Uc  did,  till  pmj« 
Slakes  y.ou  cease  to  pray.  I'ray  till  prayer  makes  yoa 
[ui^t  your  own  wish,  :ind  leave  it  or  merge  it  in  God's 
Wiil.  'X'hu  Divine  wisdom  Ima  given  us  prayer,  not  a:i 
»  mcana  whereby  tu  obtain  the  good  things  of  earth, 
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bat  as  a  means  whereby  we  learn  to  do  without  them ; 
not  as  a  means  whereby  we  escape  evil,  but  as  a  means 
whereby  we  become  strong  to  meet  it.  "  There  ap- 
peared an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven,  strengthening 
Him.'*     That  was  tlie  true  reply  to  His  prayer. 

And  so,  in  the  expectation  of  impending  danger,  our 
prayer  has  won  the  victory,  not  when  we  have  warded 
oflP  the  trial,  but  when,  like  Him,  we  have  learned  to 
say,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  to  meet  the  evil." 

Now  conti-ast  the  moral  consequences  of  this  view  of 
prayer  with  those  which,  as  we  saw,  arise  from  the 
other  view.  Hence  comes  that  mistrust  of  our  own 
understanding  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  dictate  to 
God.  Hence,  that  benevolence  which,  contemplating 
the  good  of  the  whole  rather  than  self-interest,  dreads 
to  secure  what  is  pleasing  to  self  at  the  possible  expense 
of  the  general  weal.  Hence,  that  humility  which  looks 
on  ourselves  as  atoms,  links  in  a  mysterious  chain,  and 
shrinks  from  the  dangerous  wish  to  break  the  chain. 
Hence,  lastly,  the  certainty  that  the  All-wise  is  the  All- 
good,  and  that  '*  all  things  work  together  for  good,"  for 
the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  whole.  Then,  the 
selfish  cry  of  egotism  being  silenced,  we  obtain  Job's 
sublime  spirit,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 

There  is  one  objection  may  be  made  to  this.  It  may 
be  said,  if  this  be  prayer,  1  have  lost  all  I  prized.  It  is 
sad  and  depressing  to  think  that  prayer  will  alter  noth- 
mg,  and  bring  nothing  that  I  wish.  All  that  was 
precious  in  prayer  is  struck  away  from  me. 

But  one  word  in  reply.  You  have  lost  the  certainty 
of  getting  your  own  wish  ;  you  have  got  instead  the 
compensation  of  knowing  that  the  best  possible,  best 
for  you,  best  for  all,  will  be  accomplished.  Is  that 
nothing  ?  and  will  you  dare  to  say  that  prayer  is  no 
boon  at  all  unless  you  can  reverse  the  spirit  of  your 
Master's  prayer,  and  say,  "  Not  as  Thou  wilt,  but  as  1 
will?" 


Ti  oM  UDtothe  Hngel  of  ths  Lord,  I  hnre  ilnnBd-,  for  1  knew 
||lb«l  Ilioa  iDiodat  ia  tba  raj  Hnilrut  moi  now  Iherernre.  If  It  d[>pl«ua 
II  nc  me  luck  Kg^tu  Ami  ihu  nnEfl  ar  (ba  Lorit  Hid  niilo  B»- 
wilh  tbo  meD:  but  oaly  Die  wunt  ihnE  I  alinll  ipCHli  unto  IbM, 
dalt  speak.  So  BatuUD  mnt  with  ttie  prlno*  o(  Bntitk."  — 
iKil.  at,  8&. 

HB  jiidginont  which  we  forrrf  on  the  character  of 
am  U  one  of  un mitigated  condemnation.  We 
uw  snd  my  that  ho  waa  a  false  prophet  and  a  bad 
D.  Tills  is,  huwevfi',  (loubtleas,  boi'ause  we  come  to 
I  consideration  of  his  history  having  alreaiJy  pre- 
Iged  Ilia  case. 

pt.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St,  John  have  passed  scn- 
i  upon  him.  "  Having  t-ycs  lull  of  adultery,  and 
t  nnnot  ceass  from  sin;  beguiling  nnstjible  souls: 
I  heart  they  have  (exercised  with  covetous  practices; 
I  children :  which  have  forsaken  the  right  way, 
J  KTtt  gone  astray,  following  the  way  of  Balaam  the 
I  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  tvnges  of  unrighteousnefis ; 
s  rebuked  fur  his  iniquity  :  the  dumb  ass  speaking 
li  man's  voice  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet. 

.  14, 15,  lU.)     "  Woe  unto  tbem  !  for  they 

_l  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran  greedily  after 

f  error  of  Balaam  tor  reward,  and  perished  in   the 

Mjing  of  Coiv."  (Jude  11.)     *'  But  I  have  a  few 

a  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  tliere  them  that 

i  Uie  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast 

imbling-bluck  bufoie  the  childivn  of  isruet,  to  eat 

IngasacnBced  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication." 

vr,  ii,  14.)     And  »o  we  n'.-id  the  histor}'  of  Balaam 

r  witli  tliese  |>as3ages,  and  coloring  kll  with  thum. 
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But  assuredly  this  is  not  the  sentence  we  should  have 
pronounced  if  we  had  been  left  to  ourselves,  but  one 
much  less  severe.  Repulsive  as  Balaam's  character  is 
when  it  is  seen  at  a  distance,  when  it  is  seen  near  it  has 
much  in  it  that  is  human,  like  ourselves,  inviting  com- 
passion,—  even  admiration:  there  are  traits  of  firmneasi 
conscientiousness,  nobleness. 

For  example,  in  the  text,  he  offers  to  retrace  his  steps 
as  soon  as  he  perceives  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  He  asks 
guidance  of  God  before  he  will  undertake  a  joomey : 
^^  And  he  said  unto  them,  Lodge  here  this  night,  and  I 
will  bring  you  word  again,  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto 
me."  He  professes  —  and  in  earnest  —  "  If  Balak 
would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  can- 
not go  beyond  the  woi4  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less 
or  more.  He  prays  to  "  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  that  his  last  end  may  be  like  his."  Yet  the  in- 
spired judgment  of  his  character  as  a  whole  stands 
recorded  as  one  of  unmeasured  severity. 

And  accordingly  one  of  the  main  lessons  in  Balaam's 
history  must  ever  be,  to  trace  how  it  is  that  men,  who 
to  the  world  appear  respectable,  conscientious,  honor- 
able, gifted,  religious,  may  be  in  the  sight  of  God  ac- 
cursed, and  heirs  of  perdition.  Our  subject  then  to-day 
is  Perversion : 

I.  Perversion  of  great  gifts. 

n.  Perversion  of  the  conscience. 

L  Of  great  gifts. 

The  history  tells  of  Balak  sending  to  Pethor  tot 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites.  This  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  ancient  history.  There  was  a  class  of 
men  regularly  set  apart  to  bless  and  curse,  to  spell-bind 
the  winds  and  foretell  events.  Balaam  was  such  an 
one. 

Now,  the  ordinary  account  would  bo  that  such  men 
were  impostors,  or  endued  with  political  sagacity,  or 
had  secret  dealings  with  the  Devil.  But  the  Bible  says 
Balaam's  inspiration  was  from  God. 
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It  did  not  arise  from  diabolical  agency,  or  from  merely 
political  sagacity :  —  that  magnificent  ode  of  sublime 
poetry,  given  in  chap,  xsiv.,  is  from  God. 

The  Bible  refers  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  of  the 

Ohet,  of  the  worker  in  cunning  workmanship,  to 
.  It  makes  no  mention  of  our  modern  distinction 
between  that  inspiration  enjoyed  by  the  sacred  writers 
•nd  that  enjoyed  by  ordinary  men,  except  so  far  as  tlie 
aae  is  concerned.  God's  prophets  glorified  Hira,  The 
wicked  prophets  glorified  themselves ;  but  their  inspira- 
tion was  real,  and  came  from  God,  and  these  divine 
powers  were  perverted,  — 

1.  By  turning  them  to  purposes  of  self-aggrandize- 

Iment.  ■ 

Now,  remember  how  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah 
•poke.  Simply,  with  no  aiFectation  of  mystery,  no 
Cuaims  to  mystical  illumination.  They  delighted  to 
aham  their  power  with  thuir  fellows ;  they  said  "  the 
^eArt  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  that  fear  Him  "  ;  that 
the  Lord  "dwelt  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart." 
Thej  represented  themselves  as  inspired,  not  because 
greater  or  wiser  than  their  brethren,  but  because  moi'e 
ireak,  more  humble,  and  dependent  upon  God. 
Contrast  Balaam's  conduct.  Everything  is  done  to 
jihow  the  difierence  between  lum  and  others.  —  to  fix 
nen's  attention  upon  himself,  —  the  wonderful,  myste- 
lioiu  man  who  is  in  communication  with  heaven.  He 
builds  altars,  and  uses  enchantments.  These  were  a 
priest's  manoeuvres,  not  a  prophet's. 
He  was  tiie  solitary  self-seeker,  —  alone,  isolated, 
loving  to  be  separated  from  all  other  men ;  admired, 
feared,  and  sought. 

Balak  struck  the  key-note  of  his  character  when  ho 
Mid,  "  Am  I  not  able  to  promote  thee  unto  honor  ? " 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  first  "perversion  of  glorious  gitte: 
Uiat  Balaam  sought  not  God's  honor,  but  his  own. 

2.  By  making  those  gifts  subservient  to  his  own 
greed. 

It  is  evident  that  Balaam  half  suspected  liis  own  fiul> 
ing.     Otherwise  what  mean  those  vaunts,  "  If  Balak  i 
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would  gire  me  his  house  foil  of  silTor  and  goUf  ** 
BntTO  men  do  not  vaunt  their  courage,  nor  honoraUa 
men  their  honesty,  nor  do  the  truly  noble  boast  of  high 
birth.  All  who  understand  the  human  heart  perceive 
a  secret  sense  of  weakness  in  these  loud  boasts  of  im* 
maculate  purity.  SUver  and  gold,  these  were  the  thmtf 
he  loved,  and  so,  not  content  with  communion  wm 
Ood,  with  the  possession  of  sublime  gifts,  he  thought 
these  only  valuable  so  fiir  as  they  were  means  of  putting 
himself  in  possession  of  riches.  Thus  spiritual  powers 
were  degraded  to  make  himself  a  vulgar  man  of  wealth* 

There  arc  two  opposite  motives  which  sway  men* 
Some,  like  Simon  Magus,  will  give  gold  to  be  admired 
and  wondered  at ;  some  will  barter  honor  for  gold.  In. 
some,  the  two  are  blended,  as  in  Balaam,  we  see  the 
desire  for  honor  and  wealth;  wealth,  perhaps,  as  being 
another  means  of  insuring  reputation.  And  so  have 
we  seen  many  begin  ond  end  in  our  own  day,  —  begin 
with  a  hi^h-minded  courage  which  flatters  none  ;  speaks 
truth,  even  unpahitable  truth ;  but  when  this  advocacy 
of  truth  brin^Ts  men,  as  it  brought  to  Balaam,  to  con« 
suit  them,  and  they  rise  in  the  world,  or  in  a  court,  and 
become  men  of  consideration,  then  by  degrees  the  plain 
trutli  18  sacrificed  to  a  feverish  love  of  notoriety,  the 
love  of  truth  is  superseded,  and  passes  into  a  love  of 
influence. 

Or  they  begin  with  a  generous  indifference  to  wealthi 
—  simple,  austere ;  by  degrees  they  find  the  society  of 
the  rich  leading  them  from  extravagance  to  e^ctrava- 
gance,  till,  at  last,  high  intellectual  and  high  spiritual 
j)o\ver8  become  the  servile  instruments  of  appropriating 
gold.  The  world  sees  the  sad  spectacle  j>f  the  man  of. 
science  and  the  man  of  God  waiting  at  the  doors  of 
princes,  or  cringing  before  the  public  for  promotion  and 
i^dmiration. 

II.  Perversion  of  Conscience. 

1.  The  first  intimation  we  have  of  tlie  fact  that  Balaam 
was  tampering  with  his  cimscience,  is  in  his  second  ap- 
peal to  Uod.     On  the  first  occasion  God  8aid»  ^'  Thoa! 
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tlia}t  not  go  with  tbem ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  ptKiple: 
for  they  are  blessed,"  Then  tnore  lionorable  messen- 
gers w«re  Hent  from  Biilak  with  liira;cr  bribes.  Balaam 
asks  permisKion  of  God  again.  Here  is  the  evidence 
of  B  secret  hoUowness  in  bis  heart,  however  fair  the 
outside  seemed.  In  worldly  matters,  "  think  twice  "  j 
but  in  duty,  it  baa  beeu  well  said,  "first  thougbta  are 
best";  tbey  are  more  fresh,  more  pure,  have  moro  of 
God  in  tlii'in.  There  is  nothing  like  the  first  glance 
we  gtt  at  duty,  before  there  has  been  any  special  plead- 
ing of  our  afiections  or  inclinations.  Duly  is  never 
nnoarbiin  at  first.  It  is  only  after  we  have  got  involved 
in  tht  mazes  and  sophistries  of  wishing  tliat  tilings  were 
otherwise  tlian  they  are  tliat  it  seems  indistinct.  Con- 
sidering a  duly,  is  often  only  explaining  it  away-  D&- 
libumtiun  is  often  only  dishonesty,     God's  guidance  la 

gl*'"-  when  we  are  true. 

■^Let  us  understand  in  what  Balaam's  hollowness  cotv* 
^HjJBli.  Hu  wanted  to  please  himself  without  displeasing 
|Ph.  The  problem  was  liow  to  go  to  Balak,  and  yet 
not  to  offend  God.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  get 
rid  of  his  duty ;  and  he  went  to  God  to  get  his  duty 
sJiered,  not  to  learn  what  his  duty  was.  All  this  rested 
upon  an  idea  that  the  will  of  God  makea  right,  instead 
uf  btintf  right,  —  as  if  it  wore  a  caprice  which  can  be 
ail«ml,  instead  of  the  Law  of  the  universe,  which  can* 
Dot  all£r. 

feHow  deeply  this  principle  is  ingrained  in  human 
tere  you  may  see  from  tliu  Koman  Catholic  practice 
indulgences.  The  Uomish*  Church  permits  trans- 
MaLons  fur  a  consideration,  and  pardons  thum  for  the 
anme.  Such  a  doctrine  never  could  have  succeeded  if 
tbv  desire  and  belief  were  not  in  man  already.  What 
Biiliwm  wan  duing  in  this  prayer  was  simply  purchasing 
im  indulgence  to  sin. 

2.  Tlie  second  stage  is  a  state  of  hideous  conlradic- 

tiuns :  God  permits  Balaam  to  go,  and  tiieu  h  angry 

pWith  him  tor  going.     There  is  nothing  here  which  can- 

1  bo  intcrpreled  by  bitter  e.iperieiice.      We  must  no! 

'  '    'l  away  by  saying  that  these  were  only  the  altar- 
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nations  of  Balaam's  own  mind.  They  were ;  but  th( 
were  the  altemationa  of  a  mind  with  which  Otci 
expostolating,  and  to  which  God  appeared  difierently 
different  times ;  the  horrible  mazes  and  inconakteneifii 
of  a  spirit  which  contradicts  itself,  and  strives  to  disobey 
the  Ood  whom  yet  it  feels  and  adcnowledges.  To  sacii 
a  state  of  mind  Grod  becomes  a  contradiction.  ^  Witii 
the  froward  "  —  O,  how  true  I  —  "  thou  wilt  show  Ay- 
self  froward.*'  God  speaks  once,  and  if  that  voice  be 
not  heard,  but  is  wilfully  silenced,  the  second  time  it 
utters  a  terrible  permission.  God  says,  *^  Qo,**  and 
then  is  angry.  Experience  will  tell  us  how  God  has 
tent  us  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  own  wiUufaiess. 

8.  We  notice  next  the  evidences  in  him  of  a  disor* 
dered  mind  and  heart. 

We  come  to  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  stoiy: 
^^  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  nuin's  voice,  forbade  the 
madness  of  the  prophet.  One  of  the  most  profound 
and  pious  of  modem  commentators,  on  this  passagBi 
has  not  scrupled  to  represent  the  whole  transaction  as 
occurring  in  a  vision.  Others  have  thought  that  Ba- 
laam's own  heart,  smiting  him  for  his  cruelty,  put,  as  it 
were,  words  into  the  ass^  mouth.  We  care  not.  Let 
the  caviller  cavil  if  he  will.  There  is  too  much  pro- 
found truth  tliroughout  this  narrative  for  us  to  care 
much  about  cither  the  literal  or  the  figurative  interpre- 
tation. One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Balaam  did  only 
what  men  so  entangled  always  do.  The  real  fault  is  in 
themselves.  They  have  committed  themselves  to  a  fidse 
position,  and  when  obstacles  stand  in  their  way,  they 
lay  the  blame  on  circumstances.  They  smite  the  dumb 
innocent  occasion  of  their  perplexity  as  if  it  were  the 
cause.  And  the  passionateness,  —  the  *^ madness"  of 
the  act  is  but  an  indication  that  all  is  going  wrong 
within.  There  was  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  Balaam? 
life,  and  his  equanimity  was  gone ;  his  temper  vented 
itself  on  brute  things.  Who  1ms  not  seen  the  like,  —  a 
grown  man,  unreasoning  as  a  child,  furious  beyond  the 
occasion  ?  If  you  knew  the  whole,  you  would  see  that 
was  not  the  thing  which  had  moved  him  so  terribly; 
you  «"*"i'l  see  that  all  was  wrong  inwardly. 
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It  is  a  strange,  sad  picturo  thui.  Tlie  firet  man  in 
tlie  land,  gitted  beyond  most  others,  conscious  pf  great 
mental  power,  going  on  to  splendid  prospects,  yet  with 
liupetes«negg  and  misery  working  at  liis  heart.  Who 
would  have  envitid  Balaam  if  he  could  have  seen  all,  — 
the  hell  that  was  working  at  his  heart  ? 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  impossibility  under  such 
circumstances  of  going  back.  Balaam  offers  to  go 
bock.  The  angel  says,  "  Go  on."  There  was  yet  one 
hope  for  him,  to  he  true,  to  utter  God's  words  careless 
of  the  consequences ;  but  he  who  had  been  false  so 
Jung,  how  should  he  be  true  ?  It  was  too  late.  In  tho 
■nlor  of  youth  you  have  made  perhaps  a  wrong  choice, 
chosen  an  unlit  profession,  or  suffered  yourself 
ikly  and  passively  to  be  drifted  into  a  false  course  of 

aon,  and  uow,  m  spite  of  yourself,  you  feci  there  is 
lO  going  hack.  To  many  minds,  such  a  lot  comes  as 
with  the  mysterious  force  of  a  destiny.  They  see  them- 
selves driven,  and  forget  that  they  put  themselves  in  tho 
ynj  of  the  stream  that  drives  them.    They  excuse  their 

rn  acts  aa  if  they  were  coerced.     They  struggle  now 

'  then  faintly,  as  Balaam  did,  —  try  to  go  back, — 
ot,  —  and  at  last  sink  passively  in  the  mighty  cur- 
rent that  lluats  them  on  to  wrong. 

And  thenceforth  to  them  all  God's  intimations  wilt 
cnmu  unnaturally.  liis  voice  will  sound  as  that  of  an 
•iiget  against  them  in  the  way.  Spectral  lights  will 
gleam,  only  to  show  a  qnagmire  from  which  there  is  no 
path  of  exIricaUon.  The  heavenliest  things  and  the 
meanest  will  forbid  the  madness  of  the  prophet :  and  yot 
at  tlie  same  time  seem  to  say  to  tlie  weak  and  vacillatmg 
SL-lf-sei-ker,  "  You  have  done  wrong,  and  you  must  do 
niorw  wrong."  Then  deepens  down  a  hideous,  unnatu- 
ral. spix'traT  state,  —  tlie  incubus  as  of  a  di-cani  of  hell, 
mixed  with  hitler  reininiscencea  of  heaven. 

Your  secret  faults  will  come  out  in  your  life.  There- 
folv,  wo  say  to  you  —  be  true. 


■rdor 


V. 
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••  Who  cnn  count  the  dust  of  Jncob,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  fourth porC  of 
Itrael  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  ray  iMt  and  be  Uki 
hUl  "  —  NuMBKiii  xxiii.  10. 

We  acquainted  ourselves  with  the  earlier  part  of 
Balaam's  history  last  Sunday.  We  saw  how  great 
gifts  in  him  were  ]>erverted  by  ambition  and  avarice,  — 
ambition  making  them  subservient  to  the  admiration  of 
himself;  avarice  transfbrminpr  them  into  mere  instru- 
ments for  accumulatint];  wealth.  And  we  saw  how  his 
conscience  was  gradually  perverted  by  insincerit}',  till 
his  niiiul  became  the  place  of  hideous  contradictions, 
and  even  (iod  Ilimsulf  had  become  to  him  a  lie  ;  with 
his  heart  disordered  until  the  bitterness  of  all  going 
wrong  within  ventec^  itself  on  innocent  circumstances, 
and  he  found  himself  so  entangled  in  a  false  course  that 
to  go  back  was  impossible. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  stage.  He  has  been 
with  Balak  :  he  has  built  his  altars,  offered  his  sacri- 
fices, and  tried  his  enchantments,  to  ascertiiin  whether 
Jehovah  will  permit  him  to  curse  Israel.  And  the  Voice 
in  his  heart,  through  all,  says,  ''  Israel  is  blest.'*  Ho 
looks  down  from  the  hill-toj),  and  sees  the  fair  C4imp  of 
Israel  afar  olf,  in  beautiful  array,  their  white  tonta 
gleaming  "  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted."  lit?  feels  the  solit^iry  grandeur  of  a 
nation  unlike  all  other  nations,  —  people  which  "  shall 
dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations."  A  nation  too  numberless  to  give  Balak  any 
hope  of  success  in  the  coming  war.  '*  Who  can  count 
the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part 
of  Isnvil."     A  nation  too  strong  in  righteousness  for 
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idolaters  and  enclianters  to  cope  with,  *'  Surely  there 
is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  13  there  any 
divination  against  Israel."  Then  fullows  a  personal 
ejaculation  :  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I  " 

Now,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  misconception,  or 
any  supposition  that  Balaam  was  expressing  words 
whose  full  significance  he  did  not  understand,  —  that 
when  lie  ^yas  speaking  of  rigliteousncss,  he  liad  only  2 
heathen  notion  of  it,  —  we  refer  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Micah,  from  the  fiftli  verse.  We  will  nest  refer  to 
Numbers  xxxi.  8,  and  Joshua  xiii.  22,  from  whence  it 
sppeara  that  he  who  desired  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  died  the  death  of  the  ungodly,  and  fell,  not 
on  the  aide  of  the  Lord,  but  fighting  against  the  Lord's 
cause.  The  first  tiling  we  find  in  this  history  of  Balaam 
ia  an  attempt  to  change  the  will  of  God. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  was  the  meaning  of 
all  those  reiterated  sacrifices. 

1.  Balaam  wanted  to  please  himself  without  dispk>aa- 
ing  God.  The  problem  was  how  to  go  to  Balak,  and 
yot  not  otK-nd  God,  Ho  wonld  liave  given  worlils  to 
eet  rid  of  his  duties,  and  he  sacrificed,  not  to  learn  what 
aSt  doty  was,  but  to  get  his  duty  altered.  Now  see  the 
'  "  that  lay  at  the  root  uf  all  this,  —  that  God  ia 
k  Yet  of  all  men  one  would  have  thought  that 
knew  better,  for  had  ho  not  said,  "  God  is  not 
man,  tliat  He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that 
He  should  repent:  hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do 
it  1 "  But,  when  we  look  upon  it,  we  see  Balaam  had 
Bcarcely  any  feeling  higher  than  this,  —  God  is  more 
inflexible  than  man.  Probablr  had  lie  expressed  the 
exact  shade  of  feeling,  he  would  have  said,  more  olxti- 
nate.  He  tliought  uiat  God  had  set  his  heart  upon 
Israel,  and  that  it  was  hard,  yet  not  impossible,  to  alter 
tkia  partiality.  Hence  he  tries  sacrifices  to  bribe,  and 
pnyers  to  coax,  God. 

fluw  deeply  rooted  this  feeling  ia  in  human  nalure, — 
this  belief  in  God's  mutability,  —  you  may  sec  from  the 
KwiUAb  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  atonements.     The 
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Romish  Churcli  permits  crime  for  certain  considentloiii. 
For  certain  considerations  it  teaches  that  God  will  fo^ 
mve  crimes.  Atonements  after,  and  indulgences  befefB 
nn,  are  the  same.  But  this  Romish  doctrine  never 
could  have  succeeded,  if  the  belief  in  God's  mutabOilj 
and  the  derire  that  He  should  be  mutable,  were  not  in 
man  already. 

What  Balaam  was  doing  in  these  parables,  and  en- 
chantments, and  sacrifices,  was  simply  purchasing  an 
indulgence  to  sin  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Eternal  Mind  change.  What  was  wanting 
to  Balaam  to  feel  was  this,  —  God  cannot  change* 
What  he  did  feel  was  this,  —  Qoiwill  not  change. 
There  are  many  writers  who  teach  that  this  and  that  is 
right  because  God  has  willed  it.  All  discussion  is  cot 
short  by  the  reply,  God  has  determined  it,  therefore  it 
is  right.  Now,  there  is  exceeding  danger  in  this  mode 
of  tiiought,  for  a  thing  is  not  riglit  because  God  has 
willed  it,  but  God  wills  it  because  it  is  right.  It  is  in 
this  tone  the  Bible  always  speaks.  Never,  except  in 
one  obscure  passage,  does  the  Bible  seem  to  refer  right 
and  wrong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  declare  it  a 
matter  of  will :  never  does  it  imply  that  if  Ho  so  chosci 
He  could  reverse  evil  and  good.  It  says,  "  Is  not  my 
way  equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  *'  "  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  was  Abraham's 
exclamation  in  a  kind  of  hideous  doubt  whether  the 
Creator  might  not  be  on  the  eve  of  doing  injustice.  So 
the  Bible  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  But  it 
could  not  do  so  unless  it  admitted  Eternal  Laws,  with 
which  no  will  can  interfere.  Nay  more,  see  what  ensues 
from  this  mode  of  thought.  If  Right  is  right  because 
God  wills  it,  then  if  God  chose,  He  could  make  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  and  lyint|  to  be  right.  This  is  exactly 
what  Balaam  thought,  u  God  could  but  be  prevailed 
on  to  hate  Israel,  then  for  him  to  curse  them  would  be 
right.  And  again  :  if  j)ower  and  sovereignty  make 
right,  then,  supposing  that  the  Ruler  were  a  demon, 
devilish  hatred  would  be  as  right  as  now  it  is  wrong. 
There  is  great  danger  in  some  of  our  present  modes  of 
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thinking.  It  is  a  common  thought  that  Might  makes 
Ki^ht,  but  for  lu  there  is  no  rest,  no  rock,  no  sure  foot- 
ing, so  long  as  we  t'eel  I'ight  and  wrong  arc  mere  maiten 
of  will  snd  decree.  There  is  no  safety  then  from  thoas 
Iiankering  tuelings  and  wishes  to  alter  Giid's  decree. 
You  are  unsafe  until  you  feel,  "  Heaven  nnd  earth  may 
pa*8  away,  but  God's  word  cannot  ])a^8  away."  . 

2.  We  notice,  secondly,  an  attempt  to  blind  himself. 
One  of  the  strangest  leaves  in  the  book  of  the  human 
heart  is  here  turned.  We  observe  here  perft-ct  veracity 
with  utter  want  of  truth.  Balaam  was  voracious.  Ho 
will  not  deceive  Bxlak.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  get 
tha  reward  by  muttering  a  spell,  knowing  all  thu  while 
that  it  would  not  work.  Many  an  European  has  sold 
incantations  to  rich  savages  for  jewels  and  curiosities, 
thus  enriching  himself  by  deceit.  Now  Balaam  wm 
not  su|)ernniu rally  witliheld.  That  is  a  baseless  assump* 
tion.  Nothing  withheld  him  but  his  conscience.  No 
bribe  on  earth  could  induce  Bulunm  to  say  a  falsehood, 
—  to  pretend  a  curse  which  was  powerleas,  —  to  get 
gold,  dearly  as  he  loved  it,  by  a  pretence.  "  If  Balak 
would  give  me  his  house  hill  of  silver  and  gold,  I  can- 
not go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do 
lew  or  more,"  was  no  mere  fine  B.iying,  but  the  very 
truth.  You  might  as  soon  have  turned  the  sun  from 
bb  courae  as  induced  Balaam  to  utter  falsehood. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  utter  iruthlessneu 
of  heart.  Balaam  will  not  utter  what  is  not  true;  bat 
he  will  blind  himself  so  that  he  may  nut  see  the  truth, 
and  ao  speak  a  lie,  believing  it  to  be  the  truth. 

He  will  only  speak  the  thing  be  teels;  but  he  is  not 

careful   to  leel  all  tliat  is   true.     He  goes  to  another 

phtce,  where  the  whole  truth  may  not  ttirco  itself  upon 

ilia  mind,  —  to  a  hill  where  ho  bIiuU  not  see  tlie  whole 

Im/l  Israel :  fi-om  hill  to  hill  for  the  chance  of  getting  to 

Jl  place  where  the  truth  may  disappear.      But  tliere 

HRmda  the  atuhhom  fact,  —  Israel  is   blessed;  and  ho 

'  will  look  at  the  tact  in  every  way,  to  see  if  hu  cannot 

get  it  into  a  position  where  it  shall  be  i        ~     ' 

0>trich  like  I 
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Such  a  character  is  not  so  vncommcm  aSf  perhapti  ire 
think.  There  is  many  a  lacratiye  bnmness  whra  in* 
▼olveB  misery  and  wrong  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
it.  The  man  would  be  too  benevolent  to  pat  the  gold 
in  his  purse  if  he  knew  of  the  misery.  But  he  takes 
care  not  to  know.  There  is  many  a  dishonorable  tlm^ 
done  at  an  election,  and  the  principal  takes  care  not  to 
inquire.  Many  an  oppression  is  exercised  on  a  tea- 
antry,  and  the  landlonl  receives  his  rent,  and  asks  no 
questions.  Or  there  is  some  situation  which  depends 
upon  the  holding  of  certain  religious  opinions,  ana  the 
candidate  has  a  suspicion  that  if  he  were  to  examinOi 
he  could  not  conscientiously  profess  these  opinions,  and 
perchance  he  takes  care  not  to  examine. 

8.  Failing  in  all  these  evil  designs  against  Israel, 
Balaam  tries  his  last  expedient  to  ruin  them,  and  that 
partially  succeeds. 

Ho  recommends  Balak  to  use  the  fascination  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab  to  entice  the  Israelites  into  idolatry. 
(^Numbers  xxxi.  15,  16 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.)  He  has  tried 
enchantments  and  sacrifices  in  vain  to  reverse  God's 
Will.  He  has  tried  in  vain  to  think  tliat  Will  b  re- 
versed. It  will  not  do.  He  feels  at  last  that  God  has 
not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  per- 
verseness  in  Israel.  Now,  therefore,  he  tries  to  reverse 
the  character  of  these  favorites,  and  so  to  reverse  GUkI's 
Will.  God  will  not  curse  the  good ;  therefore  Balaam 
tries  to  make  them  wicked ;  he  tries  to  make  the  good 
curse  themselves,  and  so  exasperate  God. 

A  more  diaboUcal  wickedness  we  can  scarce  conceive. 
Yet  Balaam  was  an  honorable  man  and  a  veracious 
man ;  nay,  a  man  of  delicate  conscientiousness  and  un- 
conquerable scruples,  —  a  man  of  lofty  religious  pro- 
fessions, bighly  respectable  and  respected.  The  Lord 
of  heaven  ana  earth  has  said  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
straining  out  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

There  are  men  who  would  not  play  false,  and  yet 
would  wrongly  win.  There  are  men  who  would  not 
lie,  and  yet  who  would  bribe  a  poor  man  to  support  a 
cause  wmch  he  believes  in  liis  soul  to  be  false.     There 
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are  men  who  would  resent  at  the  swora  a  point  tha 
charge  of  diahonor,  who  would  yet  for  selfish  gratifi- 

Kfttion  entice  the  weak  into  sin,  and  damn  body  and  soul 
|t  hell.  There  are  men  who  would  be  shocked  at  being 
^ed  traitors,  who  in  time  of  war  will  yet  make  a  for- 
Dne  by  selling  arms  to  tJieir  country's  foes.  There 
are  men  respectable  and  respected,  who  give  liberally, 
and  support  religious  societies,  and  go  to  church,  and 
would  not  take  God's  name  in  vain,  who  have  made 
wealth,  in  some  trade  of  opium  or  spirits,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  innumerable  human  lives.  Balaam  is  one  of 
tlic  accursed  spirits  now,  but  he  did  no  more  than 
tfiese  are  doing, 
■r  Now  see  what  lay  at  the  root  of  all  this  liollow- 
^Hns :  —  Selfishness. 

^^F  From  first  to  last  one  thing  appears  uppermost  in 
^^Us  history,  —  Balaam's  self;  —  the  honor  of  Balaam 
^^b  a  true  prophet,  —  tlierefore  he  will  not  Ue ;  the  wealth 
^^V  Balaam,  —  therefore  the  Israelites  must  be  sacrificed, 
^^■ay  mBre,  even   in  his  sublimest  visions  hia  egotism 
ineaks  out,    In  the  sight  of  God's  Israel  he  cries,  "  Let 
nu  die  the  death  of  tne  righteous  " :  in  anticipation  of 
the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Advent,  "  /  shall  behold  Uim, 
mt  not  nigh."     He  sees  the  vision  of  a  Kingdom,  a 
nmrch,  a  chosen  people,  a  triumph  of  righteousness. 
1  tach  aoticipations,  the  nobler  prophets  broke  out 
"  (  strains  in  which  their  own   personality  was  for- 
Moses,  when  he  thought  that  God  would  de- 
roy  Hia  people,  prays  in  agony,  —  "  Vtt  now,  if  Thou 
lit  fo^ve  their  sin  j  —  and  if  not,  blot  mo,  I  pray 
,  out  of  Thy  book."     Paul  speaks  in  impassioned 
vonU,  —  "I  have  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.    For 
I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ 
tot  my  brothrcn,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  tiesh, 
who  are  Israelites."     But  Balaam's  chief  feeling  seems 
to  be,  "Uow  will  all  this  advance  mef"      And  the 
magniGcence  of  the  prophecy  is  thus  marred  by  a  chord 
of  mdancboly  and  diseased  egotism.     Not  for  one  mo- 
ment—  even  in  those  moments  when  uninspired  men 
l^adlf  forget  themselves ;  men  who  have  devoted  them* 
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•elvM  to  a  monarchj  or  dretmed  of  a  lepnUie  in  sal 
lime  sdf-abnegmtioii — can  Balaam  ftiget  himadf  ' 
Qod*n  canae. 

Observe  then :  desire  for  personal  salvation  is  m 
religion.  It  tncy  go  with  it,  bat  it  is  not  rdigpon. 
Anxiety  for  the  state  of  one's  own  sool  is  not  the 
healthiest  or  best  symptom.  Of  coarse,  every  one 
wishes,  **  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteoos.  fiat 
it  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  be  saved,  another  to  wish 
Ood's  right  to  triumph  ;  -—  one  thing  to  wish  to  die  safe, 
another  to  wish  to  live  hoiily.  Nay,  not  only  is  this 
desire  for  personal  salvation  not  religion,  bat  if  soared, 
it  passes  into  hatred  of  the  good.  Balaam's  feeling 
beoune  spite  against  the  people  who  are  to  be  blessed 
when  he  is  not  blessed.  He  indul^  a  wish  that  good 
may  not  prosper,  because  personal  interests  are  mixed 
up  with  the  failure  of  gooa. 

We  see  anxiety  about  human  opinion  is  uppermost 
Throughout  we  find  in  Balaam's  character  sen^lances, 
not  realities.  He  would  not  transgress  a  rule,  but  he 
woold  violate  a  principle.  He  would  not  say  white  was 
Uack,  but  he  would  sully  it  till  it  looked  black. 

Now  consider  the  whole. 

A  bad  man  prophesies  under  the  fear  of  Ghxl,  re- 
strained by  conscience,  full  of  poetry  and  sublime  feel- 
ings, witli  a  full  clear  view  of  death  as  dwarfing  life, 
and  the  blessedness  of  righteousness  as  compared  with 
wealth.  And  yet  we  find  him  striving  to  disobev 
God,  hollow  and  unsound  at  heart ;  using  for  the  Devil 
wisdom  and  gifts  bestowed  by  God  ;  sacrificing  all,  with 
a  gambler's  desperation,  for  name  and  wealth  :  tempting 
a  nation  to  sin  and  crime  and  ruin  ;  separated  in  selfish 
isolation  firom  all  mankind ;  superior  to  Balak,  and  yet 
feeling  that  Balak  knew  him  to  bo  a  man  that  had  his 
price ;  with  the  bitter  anguish  of  being  despised  by  the 
men  who  were  inferior  to  himself;  forced  to  conceive 
of  a  grandeur  in  which  he  had  no  share,  and  a  right 
eousness  in  which  he  had  no  part.  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive the  end  of  one  with  a  mind  so  torn  and  distracted^ 
—  the  death  in  battle;  the  insane  frenzy  with  which 
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he  wonld  rush  into  the  field,  and  finding  all  go  against 
him,  and  that  lost  for  which  he  had  bartered  Heaven, 
after  having  died  a  thousand  worse  than  deaths,  find 
death  at  last  upon  the  spears  of  the  Israelites  ? 

In  application,  we  remark,  first,  the  danger  of  great 
powers.  It  is  an  awful  thing,  this  conscious  power  to 
see  more,  to  feel  more,  to  know  more  than  our  fellows. 

2.  But  let  us  mark  well  the  difference  between  feel- 
ing and  doing. 

It  is  possible  to  have  sublime  feelings,  great  passions, 
eren  great  sympathies  with  the  race,  and  yet  not  to  love 
man.  To  feel  mightily  is  one  thing,  to  live  truly  and 
diaritably  another.  Sin  mav  bo  felt  at  the  core,  and 
jet  not  be  cast  out.  Brethren,  beware.  See  how  a 
man  may  be  going  on  uttering  fine  words,  orthodox 
tmtha,  and  yet  be  rotten  at  the  heart. 


VI. 


THE  TRANSITOBINESS  OF  UFB. 

**  80  teaoh  Mi  to  tramber  oar  days,  that  we  maj  app^  oar  batrti 

wisdom.''  —  PaAuc  xc  12. 
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This  is  the  key-note  of  the  90th  Psalm.  It  nt 
sadly  the  days  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life ;  bat 
does  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  sentiment,  but  iwt' 
for  practical  purposes,  that  it  may  fiirnish  a  motive 
a  wiser  life  of  the  heart.  We  know  nothing  of 
Psalm  except  that  it  was  the  composition  of  ^*  M 
the  man  of  God."  It  was  written  evidently  in 
wilderness,  after  years  of  apparently  firuitless  wan 
ing:  its  tone  is  that  of  deep  sadness,  —  retrospectivo  ^  '* 
its  images  are  borrowed  from  the  circumstances  of  JbftJ^-^ 
pilgrims^,  —  the  mountain-flood,  the  grass,  the  night*-""^^ 
watch  of  an  army  on  the  march. 

See  here  again  what  is  meant  by  inspiration, 
the  peculiarly  human  character  of  this  Psalm. 
^*  the  man  of  God,"  is  commissioned  not  to  tell 
superhuman,  but  truths  emphatically  human.  The  ul 
ances  of  this  Psalm  are  true  to  nature.  Moses  felt 
we  feel,  only  God  gave  him  a  voice  to  interpret,  and 
felt  more  deeply  than  all,  what  all  in  their  measure  fed—  ^^ 
His  inspiration  lay  not  in  this,  that  he  was  gifted  with^^^ 
lecrislative  wisdom ;  but  rather  in  this^  that  his  bosomi^-^ 
vibrated  truly  and  healthfully  to  every  note  of  the  still^--^ 
sad  music  of  humanity. 

We  will  consider,  — 


I.  The  feelings  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  past.-^ 

II.  The  right  direction  of  those  feelings. 

1.  The  analogies  of  nature  which  correspond  witlk 
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liuman  life.  All  the  images  in  tin's  Psalm  are  supgasted 
by  tlie  circumstances  of  tlieir  forty  yeare'  pilgrimage. 
Human  life  felt  to  be  like  a  flootf ,  —  the  withering  grass, 
—  a  sleep  broken,  —  the  pain,  —  the  start,  —  death,  -  ■ 
the  awakening,  —  a  night-watch, — a  tale  told,  whoso 
igress  we  watched  with  interest,  but  of  which  when 
the  impression  alone  remains,  the  words  are  gone 
!r.  These  are  not  artificial  images,  but  natural, 
ley  are  not  similes  forced  by  the  writer  into  his  service 
rause  of  their  prettiness,  but  similes  which  forced 
tliemselves  on  him  by  their  truthfulness.  Now  this  is 
God's  an'angement.  All  things  here  are  double.  Tho 
world  without  corresponds  with  the  world  within.  No 
man  could  look  on  a  stream  when  alone  by  himself,  and 
all  noisy  companionship  overpowering  good  thoughts 
was  away,  without  the  thought  that  just  so  his  own 
ticukr  current  of  life  will  fell  at  last  into  the  "  un- 
lOinable  gulf  where  all  Is  still." 
No  man  can  look  upon  a  field  of  corn,  in  its  yellow 
a,  which  he  has  passed  weeks  before  when  it  was 
or  a  convolvulus  withering  as  soon  as  plucked, 
lOut  experiencing  a  chastened  feeling  of  the  fleet- 
)  of  all  earthly  things. 

man  ever   went  through  a  night-watch  in  the 
c  when  the  distant  hum  of  men  and  the  random 
•hot  fired  told  of  possible  death  on  tho  morrow ;  or 
ratchcd  in  a  sick-room,  when  time  was  measured  by 
Bufferer'a  breathing,  or  tiio  intolerable  ticking  of 
clock,  without  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  realities  of 
and  Time. 

)  God  walks  His  appointed   rounds  through  the 

:  and  every  season  and  every  sound  has  a  special 

3  for  the  vairing  plisises  of  our  manifold  existence. 

comes,  when  eartli  unbosoms  her  mighty  heart 

,  and  anthems  of  gratitude  seem  to  ascend  from 

created  thing.     It  is  something  deqwr  than  an 

connection  which  compels  us  to  liken  this  to 

'  t  of  human  youth. 

m  comes  Summer,  with  its  full  stntionari- 
Boontide  heal,  its  dust,  and  toil,  an  emblem 
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of  ripe  manhood.    The  interests  of  youth  are  gone  W- 
The  interest  of  a  near  grave  has  not  yet  come.    It^ 
duty  is  work.    And  afterwards  Antumn,  with  its 
fulness,  its  pleasant  melancholy^  tells  us  of  coming 
and  quiet  calm. 

And  now  has  come  Winter  again.    This  is  the 
Sunday  in  the  year. 

It  is  not  a  mere  preacher's  voice  performing  an 
lotted  task.  The  call  and  correspondence  are  real.  Ti 
oung  have  felt  the  melancholy  of  the  last  two  months. 
~~ith  a  transient  feeling,  —  even  amounting  to  a  laxofy, 
—  the  prophetic  soul  within  us  anticipates  with  sentH 
ment  the  real  gloom  of  later  life,  and  enables  as  to 
sympathize  with  what  we  have  not  yet  experienced. 
The  old  have  felt  it  as  no  mere  romance, — an  awfid 
fiict,  —  a  correspondence  between  the  world  withont 
and  the  world  within.  We  have  all  felt  it  in  the  damp 
mist,  in  the  slanting  shadows,  the  dimmer  skies,  the 
pale,  watery  glow  of  the  red  setting  sun,  shorn  of  half 
its  lustre.  In  the  dripping  of  the  woodland,  in  the 
limp  leaves  trodden  by  heaps  into  clay,  in  the  depress- 
ing north-wind,  in  the  sepulchral  cough  of  the  aged 
man  nt  the  comer  of  the  street  under  the  inclem^it 
sky,  God  has  said  to  us,  as  He  said  to  Moses,  ^^  Pause, 
and  number  thy  days,  for  they  are  numbered." 

2.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  loss.  Every  sentence  tells 
us  tluLt  this  Psalm  was  written  after  a  long  period  was 
past.  It  was  retrospective,  not  prospective.  Moses  is 
looking  back,  and  his  feeling  is  loss.  How  much  was 
lost?  Into  that  flood  of  Time  how  much  had  fallen? 
Many  a  one  consumed,  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram,  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Many  a  Hebrew  warrior 
stricken  in  battle,  and  over  him  a  sand-heap.  And 
those  who  remembered  these  things  were  old  men,— 
**  conBuminy^^'  his  strong  expression,  '*  their  strength  in 
labor  and  sorrow." 

Such  is  life  1  At  first,  all  seems  given.  We  are  ac- 
quiring associations,  —  sensations,  —  new  startling  feel- 
ings; tiien  conies  the  time  when  all  give  pleasure  or 
pam   by  association,  —  by   touching  some  old   chord| 
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which  vibrates  again.  And,  aflier  that,  all  is  loss, — 
•otnethinc;  ggne,  and  more  is  going.  Every  day,  every 
year,  —  this  year,  hke  all  oiht;rs.  Into  that  fiood  have 
ullen  treasares  that  wil]  not  be  recovered.  Intimacies 
have  been  dissolved  that  will  not  be  reunited.  Affec- 
tions cooled,  we  cannot  say  why.  Many  a  ship  fnun- 
di-red,  and  the  brave  hearts  in  her  will   be  ^ 


an 


seen  no 
till  the  sea  shall  give  up  hor  dead.  Many  a 
British  suldier  fiiUen  before  Asiatic  pestilence,  or  beneath 
Kaihr  assegai,  above  him  the  bush  or  jungle  is 
iving  green,  but  he  himself  is  now  where  tlie  rifle  s  ring 
littird,  and  the  sabre'n  glitter  is  seen,  no  tnure.  Many 
pew  betbre  me  is  full,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  fllled  bv  others.  Many  a  hearthstone  is  cold, 
and  many  a  chair  is  empty  that  will  not  be  fllled  again. 
Wu  stand  Qpon  the  shore  of  that  illimitable  sea  which 
lierer  restores  what  has  once  lallen  into  it;  we  hear 
■ply  the  boom  of  the  wnvL's  that  throb  over  all,  — 
Kr  ever. 

3.  There  is,  too,  an  apparent  non-attainment. 

A  deeptu*  fueling  pervades  tliia  Psalm  than  that  of 

mere  tranfiitoriness :  It  is  that  of  the  impotency  of  hu- 

uuui  uftbrt.     "We  ere  consumed,"  —  perish  aimlessly 

grass.      No  man  was  muru  likely    lo  feel  this 

Moeos.      Atlcr   forty  years,  tlie   slaves   he   had 

Ktvd  were  in  heart  slaves  stiji,  idolaters.  He 
•m  rebels,  and  shuttered  llie  stone  tables  of  llie 
in  sad  and  hittfr  disappointment.  After  ibrly 
_  the  Promised  Land  was  not  reached.  He  him- 
nevcr  entered  it. 
Mo  wonder  if  Life  appeared  to  him  like  a  stream, 
merely  U-ansiiory,  but  monotonous.  Generation 
generation,  and  no  c  ban  git ;  much  lost,  a|iparently 
was  won.  Ku  ])roepeet  of  better  time  liaa 
'  The  thing  that  hatli  been,  it  is  that  which 
be."  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  great  trials  of  all 
-llie  great  trial  of  all  earllily  life. 
The  cyclea  of  Uod's  providences  are  so  large  that 
nuTovr  lives  scarcely  mcasiuv  a  visible  portion  of 
a.     So  large  that  we  a^k,    WImi  can   we  affecll 
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Yet  there  is  an  almost  irrepressiUe  wnh  in  our  hetrt^ 
to  see  success  attend  our  lal>ois,  to  enter  ibe  ProauaeA* 
Land  in  our  own  life.    It  is  a  hard  lesson :  to  toit 
faith,  and  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  not  having  at 
the  promises,  but  onlj  seeing  them  afar  off. 

So  in  the  past  year,  personally  and  publicly. 
Bonally  we  dare  not  say  that  we  are  better  than 
were  at  the  beginning.    Can  we  say  that  we  are  porer' 
more  earnest?    Has  the  lesson  of^^the  Cross  be«n  cut 
sharply  into  our  hearts?   Have  we  learnt  only  sel^ 
denial,  to  say  nothing  of  self-sacrifice?    And  stagn 
thus  being  apparent^  the  case,  or,  at  most,  but 
slow  progress,  the  thought  comes.  Can  such  beings 
destined  for  immortality? 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  young  cries  of  Freedom  wl 
caused  all  generous  hearts  to  tnrob  with  sympathy  hai 
been  stifled ;  itself  trodden  down  beneath  the  iron  he 
of  despotism  all  over  Europe  and  rendered  frantic  an< 
ferocious.     Can  we  wish  for  its  success?     Are  thei 

better  times  coming  at  all?    So  does  the  heart 

over  the  Past.     Every  closing  year  seems  to  say,  ShalLB^-^ 
wo  begin  the  old  useless  struggle  over  again?    Shall^t-^ 
we  tell  again  the  oft-told  tale?    Are  not  these  hopes,, 
so  high,  a  mockery  to  a  moth  like  man  ?    Is  all  but 
mere  illusion,  a  mirage  in  the  desert?    Are  the  wal 
of  life  and  home  ever  near,  yet  never  reached,  and  thei 
dry  hot  desert  sand  his  only  attainment  ? 

Let  us  consider,  — 

II.  The  right  use  of  these  sad  suggestions.  **So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days." 

"  So,*'  because  the  days  may  be  numbered,  as  in  this 
Psalm,  and  the  heart  not  applied  to  wisdom.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  days  may  be  numbered  to  no 
purpose. 

1.  That  of  the  Epicurean,  —  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink ; 
for  to-morrow  we  die." 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  reckless  enioyment 
when  the  time  is  felt  to  be  short,  and  reUgion  does  not 
exist  to  restrain. 
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[For  example.  In  times  of  plague.  Athens.  Milan. 
Loadon.  Danger  only  stimulates  men  to  eeizc  to-day 
tbe  enjoyments  which  may  not  he  theirs  to-mori'ow. 
A^in,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cenLury,  when  the  prisons 
ofParis  resounded  with  merriment,  dance,  and  acting,  a 
li^t  and  trivial  people,  atheists  at  heart,  could  extract 
"  aa  hourly  impending  death  no  deeper  lesson  than 
"  Let  ua  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die."J 

2.  That  of  tlie  sentimentalist. 

It  b  no  part  of  our  Christian  duty  to  think  of  decay 
in  an  abject  epirit.  That  wliich  the  demoniac  in  the 
Gospels  did,  having  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs,  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  the  perfection  of  Christian 
tinworldhncas.  Men  have  looked  on  every  joy  as  a 
temptation  ;  on  every  earnest  pursuit  as  a  snare,  —  the 
Hknll  and  the  hour-glass  their  companions,  curtaining 
life  with  melancholy,  haunting  it  with  visions  and  em- 
blems of  mortality.     This  is  not  Christianity. 

Bather  it  is  so  to  dwell  on  thouglits  of  death  "  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  If  the  history 
of  these  solemn  truths  does  not  stimulate  us  to  duly  and 
action,  it  were  no  duty  to  remind  ourselves  of  them, 
fiather  the  reverse.  Better  shut  out  such  t;loomy  and 
— less  thoughts.  But  there  b  a  way  of  dwelling  amidst 
e  tacts  which  solemnizes  life  instead  of  jjarutydng  it. 
is  best  prejiared  to  meet  change  who  scea  it  at  a 
ince  and  contemplates  it  caJmly.  Afi'ections  are 
never  deepened  and  refined  until  tbe  possibility  of  loss 
is  felt.  Duty  is  done  witli  all  energy,  then  only,  when 
■we  feel,  "  The  night  conicth,  when  no  man  can  work," 
in  sU  its  force. 

Two  thoughts  are  presentod  to  make  this  easier. 

I.  The  Eternity  of  God.  "  Before  the  mountaiue 
were  brought  forth,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, thou  art  God."  With  God  there  is  no  Time, 
—  U  is  one  Eternal  Now.  ,  This  is  made  conecivablo 
to  m  by  a  recent  writer,  who  has  reminded  us  that 
there  are  spot^  in  the  universe  wliich  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  beams  of  light  which  shone  fnim 
this  earth  at  its  creation.     If,  therefore,  we  were  able 
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on  an  ancel*8  wings  to  reach  lihat  spot  in  a  mmdiI 
or  two  of  time,  the  sight  of  this  glooe  would  be  jost 
becoming  visible  as  it  was  when  chaos  passed  into 
beaaty.  A  few  myriads  of  miles  nearer,  we  shodd  be 
met  by  the  picture  of  the  worid  in  tlie  state  of  Delngb. 
And  so,  in  tarn,  would  present  themselves  the  spectacles 
of  Patriarchal  life;  of  Assyrian,  Orecian,  Persian, 
Roman  civilization;  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  scenes  of  yesterday.  Thus,  a  mere  tnuis- 
position  in  space  would  make  the  Past  present.  And 
thus,  all  that  we  need,  is  the  annihilation  of  Space  to 
anniliilate  Time.  So  that,  if  we  conceive  a  Bong 
present  everywhere  in  Space,  to  Him  all  past  events 
would  be  present.  At  tne  remotest  extremity  of  the 
angeFs  journey,  he  would  see  the  world's  creation.  At 
this  extremity,  the  events  that  pass  before  our  eyes 
to-day.  Omnipresence  in  Space  is  thus  equivalent  to 
ubiquity  in  Time.  And  to  such  a  being,  demonstrably, 
there  would  be  no  Time.  All  would  be  one  vast  Eter- 
nal Now. 

Apply  this  to  practical  wisdom.  And  this  comes  in 
to  correct  our  despondency.  For  with  God,  "  a  thou-  , 
sand  years  are  as  one  day."  In  the  mighty  cycles  in 
which  God  works,  our  years  and  ages  are  moments. 
It  took  Mcen  hundred  years  to  educate  the  Jewish 
nation.  We  wonder  that  Moses  saw  nothing  in  forty 
years.  But  the  thought  of  the  Eternity  of  God  was 
nis  consolation.  And  so,  shall  we  give  up  our  hopes 
of  heaven  and  progress,  because  it  is  so  slow,  when  we 
remember  that  God  has  innumemble  ages  before  Him  7 
Or  our  hopes  for  our  personal  improvement,  when  we 
recollect  our  immortality  in  Him  who  has  been  our 
refuge  "  from  generation  to  generation  "  ?  Or  for  our 
schemes  and  plans  which  seem  to  fail,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  will  grow  after  us,  like  the  grass  above 
our  graves? 

II.  Next,  consider  the  permanence  of  results.  Read 
the  conclusion  of  the  Psalm,  "  Prosper  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us,  O  prosper  Tliou  our  handiwork.'* 
It  is  a  bright  conclusion  for  a  psalm  so  dark  and  solemn. 
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cnrrect  the  gidom  thnt  comes  from  brooding  on 
^7<  '^  '"  good  to  remember  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
licli  nothing  peri.ihes. 

1.  Tlio   permanence    of  oiir  past   Reasons.     Spring, 
imer,  autumn,  are  gone,  but  the  harvest  is  gather^ 

Youth  and  manhood  aru  passed,  but  their  lessons 
ivo  been  learnt.  Tho  past  is  ours  only  when  it  is 
_)ne.  We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  onr 
roulh,  our  joys,  our  sorrows,  till  we  look  at  them  from 
iiiance.  We  liwe  tliem  to  get  them  back  again  in  u 
ly.  The  past  is  our  true  inheritance,  which 
thing  can  lake  from  us.  Its  snt-rcd  lessons,  its  puro 
ectiona,  are  ours  forever.  Nothing  but  the  annihila- 
1  of  our  being  could  rob  us  of  them. 

2.  Tho  permnnencw  of  lost  fttfuctions.  Over  tlio 
departed  un>s  Muses  mourned.  But  lake  his  own  illus- 
'ntiun,  —  *'  A  tale  that  ii  told."    Tho  sound  and  words 

I  gone,  but  tho  tale  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
So  the  lost  are  not  really  lost.  Perhaps  they 
irs  only  truly  when  lost.  Their  patience,  love, 
tdom*  are  sacred  now,  and  live  in  us.  The  Apo'<tles 
nd  I'rophets  am  more  ours  than  they  were  the  property 
f  the  generation  who  saw  their  daily  life,  — "  He  bting 
Md,  vet  speaketh.'* 

I  8.  The  permanence  of  our  own  selves,  — "  Tho 
"  noty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  iia."  Very  strik- 
;  Uiis-  We  survive.  We  are  what  the  past  has 
The  resulu  of  the  Past  are  ourselves.  The 
ishable  emotions,  and  the  momentary  acts  of  bygone 
,  are  the  scatlbldiug  on  which  we  build  up  the 
Ming  tliat  we  are.  As  the  tree  is  fertilized  by  its  own 
roken  bntnches  and  fallen  leaves,  and  grows  out  by  its 
WO  decay,  so  js  the  soul  of  man  ripened  out  of  broken 
|opes  and  blighted  atfoctions.  The  law  of  our  HuiUiUi- 
f  is  the  common  law  of  the  universe.  Life  out  of 
Mth,  Beauty  out  of  decay.  Not  till  those  tierce  young 
taions,  over  the  decay  of  which  the  old  man  eriores, 
isvt!  been  stilled  into  silence  ;  not  until  the  eye  tias  lust 
I  fire,  and  the  cheek  its  iiot  flush,  can  "the  Beauty 
f  the  I^ni  our  God  be  uiwn  us,"  —  tlic  Bt^auty  of  ^ 
at  subdued,  chastened,  and  puri&ed  by  loss. 
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4.  Z^  ns  correct  these  Bad  thoughts  by  the  thought 
cf  the  perniaiience  of  work.  "  Prosper  thou  the  «wi 
^of  Otir  hands."  Feelings  pass,  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions  pass  :  Dreams  pass  :  Work  remains.  Through 
eternity,  wliat  you  have  done,  that  you  are.  Tiiey  tell 
HI  tliat  not  a  sound  has  ever  ceased  to  vibrate  through 
■pace ;  that  not  a.  ripplo  has  ever  been  lost  upon  tho 
ooean.  Much  more  is  it  true  that  not  a  true  thought, 
nor  a  pare  re^oive,  nor  a  loving  act,  has  ever  gone  forth 
in  Tttn. 

So  then  will  we  end  our  year. 

Amidst  tJiL'  solemn  lessons  taught  to  the  giddy  traveller 
U  he  journeys  on  by  a  Nature  hastening  with  gigantic 
footsteps  down  to  a  winter  grave,  and  by  the  solemn 
tolling  of  ttie  bell  of  Time,  which  tells  us  that  another, 
•nd  another,  and  onotlier,  is  gone  before  us,  we  will 
learn,  not  llie  lesson  of  the  sensualist,  —  enjoy  whUe 
you  can  ;  not  that  of  tha  feeble  sentimentalist,  —  mourn, 
for  nothing  lasts  ;  but  that  of  the  Christian,  —  work 
cheerfully. 

'*  The  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  lu.*' 

"  O  prosper  Thou  our  handiwork." 
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U  thlt  kUo  u  vBDlty.     t'ur  Aai 

Um  foul  rorcvcri  i>eol»g  llmt  w 

B4i>rgoCUn.    AuU  huw  ilietJi  tli 


tnaat  aa  tha  fooJ."  —  EccLifi 


I  Tins  is  the  inspired  record  of  a  peculiar  view  of  Hfo. 
Vu!,  with  IiIb  lKi])efulnesR  of  disposition,  could  not  have 
pilteii  it,  neither  could  Jolin,  with  liia  iovinc;,  trusttUI 
We  involuntarily  ask  who  wrote  this  ?     Was  it 
htten  by  a  Voluptuary?  —  a  Sceplic?  —  or  a  Philosft- 
)fcr  ?    What  sort  of  man  was  it  ?    We  detect  tlie  salfd 
lluptaarv  in  Ihe  exprussions  of  the  first  eleven  verses 
;  Uiis  cfiapttr.     We  see  the  sceptic  in  those  of  tlio 
It  to  the  22d  vei'ses  of  the  third  chapter.     And  the 
osopher  w)>o  in  avoidance  of  all  exireincs  seeks  the 
len  medium,  is  manifestud  in  such  a  mnxlm  us  "  Be 
,  righteous  overmuch  ;   neither  make  thyaelf  over- 
:    why  shouldest   thou   destroy  tliyself"?     Be  not 
much  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  j  why  shouldest 
1  die  before  thy  time  ?  "     Or  was  it  written  by  a 
>  deeply  and  permanently  inspired? 
\  I  believe  It  to  have  been  written  by  none  of  these,  or 
ler  by  all  tour.     It  records  different  experiences  of 
I  ume  mind,  —  ditlerent  moods  in  which  he  viewed 
in  different  ways.     It  is  difficult  to  interpret,  or  to 
,  irate  tliein  ;  fur  he  says  nothing  by  which  they  can 
I  marked   off  and   made   distinct   from   each   other- 
where does  Solomon  suy,  "  I  thought  so  then,  but 
itt  was  only  a  mood,  a  phase  of  feeling  tliat  I  havo 
ica  seen  was  false,  and  is  now  correctetT  by  the  expe- 
knce  lad  expressions  of  the  present."     Hero  is,  tt 
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first  sight,  nothing  bat  inextricable  confbmon  and  ftks 
conclusions. 

The  clew  to  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  inter- 
preter's own  heart  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  few 
preliminary  remarks,  as  there  is  a  tone  oF  disqppomt* 
ment  which  runs  through  all  this  book  which  is  not  the 
tone  of  the  Bible  in  general.  Two  lines  of  thongfat  are 
suggested  by  the  text. 

I.  The  mysterious  aspect  presented  by  death. 

II.  That  state  of  heart  in  which  it  is  mysterious  no 
longer. 

I.  To  Solomon,  in  his  mood  of  darkness,  **  fheie  is 
no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of  the  fool  ibr- 
ever.''  But  it  is  not  only  in  moods  of  dark  perplexity ; 
it  is  always  a  startling  thing  to  see  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  wisest  and  the  best  are  forgotten.  We  plough 
our  lives  in  water,  leaving  no  furrow  ;  two  little  m^aves 
break  upon  the  shore,  but  no  further  vestige  of  our 
existence  is  left. 

[An  accident  happens  to  one  of  England's  greatest 
sons ;  an  announcement  is  made  which  stagnates  the 
blood  in  a  country's  veins  for  a  moment,  and  then  all 
returns  to  its  former  channel.  —  (Tennyson.)  "  In 
Memoriam."     "  Let  them  rave,"  he  sleeps  well. 

Country  churchyard, — yew-tree,  —  upheaving  roots 
clasping  round  bones,  —  a  striking  fact  tliat  v^etaUe 
life  outlives  and  outlasts  animal  lifej 

There  is  something  exquisitely  painful  in  the  thought 
that  we  die  out  and  are  forgotten ;  therefore  it  is  that 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  people  solace  themselyes 
with  the  hope  of  posthumous  reputation ;  they  think, 
perhaps,  that  then  only  their  true  worth  will  be  known. 
That  posthumous  reputation:  when  the  eye  is  forever 
closed,  and  the  heart  forever  chilled  here,  —  what  mat* 
hCrs  it  to  him  whether  storms  mge  over  his  grave  or 
men  cherish  Iiis  memory  ?  he  sleeps  well.   The  commen- 
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on  this  book  have  disagreed  among  themselves 
int  Solomon's  character ;  some  have  even  doubted 
>hetlier  he  was  finally  saved  or  no.  What  matters  it  to 
bim  DOW  what  is  said  of  him  ?  what  does  it  signify  to 
him  what  posterity  thinks  of  him  ?  And  so  with  ns  all : 
to  the  ear  that  is  turned  into  dust  the  voice  of  praise  of 
of  censure  is  indifferent.  One  thing  is  certain,  God 
says,  "  Time  is  short,  eternity  is  long."  The  solemn 
tolling  of  the  boll  seems  to  cry.  There  is  something  to 
be  done ;  there  is  much  to  be  done ;  —  do  it !  and  that 
(jQickly  I 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  say.  "  What  use  is 
there  in  doing  anything  in  this  world?  It  scarcely 
seems  worth  while,  in  this  brief  span  of  life,  to  try  to  do 
anytlung."  A  man  is  placed  in  a  high  situation,  r^ 
cdves  an  expensive  education  at  school  and  college,  and 
■  fltill  more  expensive  one  of  time  and  experience.  And 
then,  just  when  we  think  all  this  ripe  wisdom,  garnered 
up  from  so  many  fields,  shall  find  iti  fullest  use,  we  hear 
that  all  is  over,  he  has  passed  from  among  us,  and 
then  the  question,  hideous  in  its  suggestiveness,  arises^ 
"  Why  was  he  then  more  wise  ?  " 

Asked  from  this  world's  stand-point,  —  if  there  is  no 
life  beyond  the  grave,  if  there  is  no  immortality,  if 
all  spiritual  calculation  is  to  end  here,  why,  then,  the 
nugbty  work  of  God  is  all  to  end  in  nothingness :  but 
if  this  IS  only  a  state  of  infancy,  only  the  education  for 
iity,  in  which  tlio  soul  is  to  gain  its  wisdom  and 
irience  for  higher  work,  then  to  ask  why  such  a 
_  id  is  taken  from  us  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  question 
irby  the  tree  of  the  forest  has  its  first  training  in  the 
nursery  garden.  This  is  but  the  nursery  ground,  from 
whence  wc  are  to  bo  transplunteil  into  the  great  forest 
of  God's  eternal  universe.  There  is  an  absenco  of  all 
distinction  between  the  death  of  one  man  and  another. 
The  wise   man  dies   a&   the  fool  with   respect  to  cir* 


HltaTii 
^Kmd 


In  uur  short-sightedness  wo  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
certain  correspondence  between  tlie  man  and  the  mode 
of  the  man's  death.     We  fancy  the  warrior  should  die 
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upon  the  battle-plain,  the  Btatetmin  at  his  post,  the 
mean  man  should  die  in  ignorance ;  bat  it  is  not  so 
ordered  in  God's  worlds  fSc  the  wise  man  dies  as  the 
ibol,  the  profligate  man  dies  as  the  hero.  Sometimes  tat 
the  great  and  wise  is  reserved  a  contemptaooa  deadly  a 
mere  accident ;  then  he  who  is  not  satisfied  unless  tiis 
external  reality  corresponds  with  the  inward  hope 
imagines  that  circumstances  such  as  those  cannot  be 
onlained  by  Eternal  Lovei  but  rather  by  the  spirit  of 
a  mocking  demon. 

There  is  always  a  disappointment  of  our  expectationSt 
No  man  ever  lived  whose  acts  were  not  smaller  than 
himself.  We  often  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  death  in 
which  a  man  shall  give  vent  to  his  greater  and  noUer 
emotions.  Tho  hour  comes,  and  the  wise  man  dies  as 
the  fool.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  holiness  and 
humbleness,  thoughts  of  deep  despondency  and  dark 
doubt  often  gather  round  the  heart  of  the  Christian  in 
his  last  hour,  and  the  narrow-minded  man  interprets 
that  into  God's  forgotfulness ;  or  else  delirium  shrouds 
all  in  silence;  or  else  there  are  only  commonplace 
words,  words  tender,  touching,  and  gentle,  but  in  them- 
selves nothing.  Often  there  is  nothing  that  marks  the 
Sreat  man  from  the  small  man.  2%»s  is  the  mysteiy  cf 
eath. 

11.  It  depends  on  causes  within  us  and  not  without 
us.  Three  things  are  said  by  tho  man  of  pleasure: 
1.  That  all  things  happen  by  chance.  2.  That  there 
is  nothing  new.  3.  That  all  is  vanity  and  nothing  is 
stable. 

There  is  a  strange  special  penalty  which  God  annexes 
to  a  life  of  pleasure :  Everything  appears  to  the  worldly 
man  as  a  tangled  web,  —  a  maze  to  which  there  is  no 
clow.  Another  man  says,  *'  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  This  is  the  state  of  the  man  who  lives  merely 
for  excitement  and  pleasure ;  his  heart  becomes  so 
jaded  by  excitement,  that  the  world  contains  nothing 
for  him  which  can  awaken  fresh  or  new  emotions. 
Then,  again,  a  third  says,   **A11  is  vanity."     This  is 
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the  Btate  of  him  who  is  afloat  on  the  vast  ocean  of 
excitement,  and  vvlio  feels  that  life  is  nothing  but  a 
Huctuating,  chanfp?ful,  heartless  -scene. 

Some  who  read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  think  tlmt 

there  is  a  sadness    and   Uneasiness    in    its    tone  incon- 

nstent   with  the  idea  of  inspiration,  that  it  is  nothing 

but  a  mere  kaleidoscope,  with  ondlOMsly  shining  momls. 

Therein  lies  the  proof  of  its  inspiriilion.     Its  value  he« 

as  much  in  the  way  <if  warninj;  as  of  precept.     Live  for 

jfoureelf  here,  live  the  mere  life  of  pleasure,  and  then 

I  is  confusion  and  be  wilder  mcnt  of  mind ;    then  the 

which  the  mighty  mind  of  Solomon  took,  inspired 

f  Ood,  will  be  yours :  life  will  seem  aa  nothing,  and 

Mh  a  mere  inorkery.     Be  in  harmony  with  thu  mind 

r  Christ,   have  the  idea  He  had,   be  one  with  Uiiii, 

1  you  shall  understiind  the  miichinerv  of  this  world. 

|The  Becret  of  the  Loiti  is  with  them  that  fear  Him." 

1  the  hauible,  pious  heart  there  is  no  mystery.    The 

(orld  is  intelligible  only  to  a  mind  in  harmony  with 

I  Mind  that  made  it.     Else  all   is  confusion,  unless 

I  possession  of  His  idea,  moved  by  his  Sjiirit, 

■  Hence,  it  lies  in  a  pure  heart  much  mora  than  in  a 

Mr  intellect  to  understand  the  mystery  of  life  and 

nth.     Solomon's  wisdom  has  left  us  only  a  coid'usud 

[Turn  we  now  from  the  views  of  Solomon  to  the  Life 
t  the  Son  of  Man.  Men  asked,  "  How  knowoth  this 
I  le<ti«rs,  having  never  learned?"  Ho  g:(ve  a  dlf- 
mt  explanation  of  His  wisdom.  "  My  judgment  is 
It;  bBcaatu  I  seek  nut  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
9  Father  which  Imth  sent  me." 
[Ho  gives  directions  to  us  how  to  gain  the  same 
Timent.     '*  If  any  man  will  do  Uis  will,  ha  shall 


\  rOne  has  just  been  taken  from  us  to  whom  all  oyes 
knied,  — Sir  Robert  I'eel.j 


vnL 
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**  And  the  Lord  direct  yonr  hearts  Into  the  lore  of  God,  and  Into  ttepft^ 
tient  waiting  for  ClirUt." — 2  Thus.  ilL  6. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  contain  more 
expressly  than  any  other  St.  Paul's  views  respecting 
the  second  Advent  of  Christ.  The  First  Epistle  was 
written  to  correct  certain  enthusiastic  views  respecting 
that  Coming.  But  the  Second  Epistle  tells  us  that  the 
eSbrt  had  failed.  For,  in  the  meanwhile,  another  epistle 
had  been  forged  in  St.  Paul's  name,  asserting  that  the 
day  was  near,  and  so  opening  the  floodgates  of  fanati- 
cism. To  counteract  this,  he  tells  them  not  to  be  shaken 
in  mind  by  any  word  or  letter  as  from  him,  as  that  the 
day  of  Christ  was  at  hand.  And,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  he  writes  the  salutation  at  the  close  with  his 
own  hand,  making  it  a  test  hereafter  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  Epistles. 

Let  us  try  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  Ctiurch.  Such  phenomena  had  appeared  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  arise  from  a  belief  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  near.  Men  forsook  their  stated 
employments ;  the  poor  would  not  work,  but  expected 
to  be  maintained  by  their  richer  brethren.  Men,  being 
idle,  spent  their  time  in  useless  discussions,  neglected 
their  own  affairs,  gossipped,  indulged  a  prying  curiosity 
into  the  affairs  of  others.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
for  the  admonition,  —  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  hands,  as  we  com- 
manded you ;  and  so  the  Apostle  had  said,  "  New  we 
command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
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which  he  received  of  as.  For  jonraelves  know  uow  yo 
onght  to  follow  us  :  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves  disor- 
deriy  among  you  ;  neitlier  did  we  eiit  any  man's  bread 
for  nanght ;  but  wrought  witli  labor  and  travail  night 
and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 
you." 

Moreover,  two  opposite  lines  of  conduct  were  adopted 
by  persons  of  different  temperament.     Some  greedily 
received  everj'  wild  tale  and  mysterious  prediction  or 
the  Advent,  and  listened  eagerly  to  every  fanatic  who 
old  work  upon  the  vulgar  credulity.     Others,  per- 
iving  that  tliore  was  so  much  imposture,  concluded 
at  it  was  safest  to  believe  nothing ;  and  accordingly 
rere  sceptical  of  every  claim  to  inspiration.     In  admo- 
Ition  of  the  Erst  class,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Prove  all  things ; 
_  old  fast  that  which  ia  good."    In  admonition  of  tlie  sec- 
ond, "  Quench  not  the  Spirit.  Despise  not  prophesyings." 
The  opposite  tendencies  of  scepticism  and  credulity 
will  be  touiid  very  near  together  in  all  ages.     Some 
men  refusing  to  bchevo  that  God  speaks  in  the  signs 
of  llie  times  ;    others  running  after   every  book    on 
prophecy,  seeking  ai^r  signs,  bcheving  in  miracles  and 
imposture,  mesmerisms,  electro-biologies,  winking  pic- 
tures, —  anything,   provided  it   be  marvellous ;    it   is 
'  e  same  state  of  mind  exactly  I 
To  meet  the  evil  of  this  fevenah,  disturbed  state  of 
e  Thesaalonian  Church,  St,  Paul  takes  two  gi-outids. 
!e  first  points  out  the  signs  which  will  precede  tlie 
second  Advent :  Self-idolatry,  excluding  the  worship  of 
God.    Sinful  humanity, "  tlie  man  of  sin,"  in  the  templu 
,  pf  God.     And  this  self-worship  deceiving  by  a  show  of 
^"idliness,  and  a  power  apparently  miraculous  (such  as 
ir  present  se)f-iaudatians,  philantliropies,  marvellous 
imuplis  as  with  Divine  power,  over  the  material  world). 
'  'Sides  tliis,  punishment  of  faiscliood  on  the  rejection 
the  true.     These  signs  worked  then  and  now.     St. 
'aol  discerned  the  general  law  of  Christ's  kingdom  and 
development  as  applicable  to  all  epochs  down  to  tlm 
But,  next,  St.  Paul  called  tlio  Chun^h  away  from 
feverishness  to  the  real  preparation  for  the  Advent. 
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The  Church  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  ezpectationi  and  pM* 
pared  in  the  way  above  described.  St.  Paid  aominooi 
them  to  a  real  but  not  excited  preparation.  And  this 
in  two  things,  —  1.  The  love  of  God ;  2.  Patieaoe  uf 
the  saints.     We  consider,— 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Redeemer's  coming :  the  love 
of  God. 

1.  The  love  of  God  is  the  love  of  goodness.  The 
old  Saxon  word  God  is  identical  with  Good.  God  the 
Good  One,  —  personified  goodness.  There  is  in  that 
derivation  not  a  mere  play  of  words,  — there  is  a  deep 
truth.  None  loves  God  but  he  who  loves  good.  To 
love  God  is  to  love  what  God  is.  God  is  Pure,  and  be 
who  loves  purity  can  love  God.  Gkxi  is  True.  God  is 
Just ;  and  he  who  loves  these  things  out  of  God  voMj 
love  them  in  God ;  and  God  for  them,  because  He  is 
good  and  true  and  pure  and  just. 

No  other  love  is  real ;  none  else  lasts.  For  example, 
love  based  on  a  belief  of  personal  favors  will  not  en- 
dure.  You  may  be  very  happy,  and  believe  that  God 
has  made  you  happy.  While  that  happiness  lasts  you 
will  love  God.  But  a  time  comes  wlien  happiness  goes. 
You  will  not  be  always  young  and  prosperous.  A  time 
may  come  when  misfortunes  will  accumulate  on  you  as 
on  Job.  'At  lust,  Job  had  nothing  left  but  life.  The 
natural  feeling  would  be,  ^^  Curse  God  and  die."  Job 
said,  "  Thougli  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'* 
Plainly  Job  had  some  other  reason  for  his  love  than 
personal  favors.  God,  the  all-pure,  all-just,  all-holy, 
adorable,  because  all-holy.  Or,  again,  you  believe  that 
Christ's  sufferings  have  purchased  heaven  for  you. 
Well,  you  are  gratei'ul.  But  suppose  your  evidence 
of  j}er8onttl  salvation  fades,  —  what  then  r 

Here,  however,  let  me  make  a  remark.  The  love  o{ 
goodness  only  becomes  real  by  douiff  good.  Without 
tliis  it  remains  merely  a  sickly  sentiment.  It  gets  body 
and  reality  by  acting.  For  example,  we  have  been 
prating  since  the  great  Duke^s  death,  of  duty.  Know 
we  not  that,  by  merely  talking  of  duty,  our  profession 


F  admiration  for  duty  will  become  a  cant?    This  ig 

(  truth  a  minister  of  Christ  feels  deeply.  It  is  hia 
'  business  to  be  talking  to  others  of  self-sacrifice  and  do- 
votcdness.  He  of  all  men  fceU  how  little  these  words 
mean  unless  they  are  acted  out.  For  an  indolent 
habit  of  admiring  goodness  is  got  easily,  and  is  utterly 
without  profit.  Hence,  Christ  says,  "  Not  every  man 
that  saitli  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
FaUier  which  is  in  heaven " ;  and  hence,  too,  "  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  commandments,  and  I 
will  love  him."  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ve  if  ye  do  them."  "  This  ia  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keop  His  commandments."  The  love  of  goodness  is 
real  and  healthy  only  when  we  do  it. 

2.  The  love  of  God  is  the  love  of  man  ex])anded  and 
imriKed.  It  is  a  deep  truth  that  we  cannot  begin  with 
loving  God ;  we  must  begin  with  loving  roan.  It  is  an 
awful  command,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind."  It  is  awtul  and 
impossible  at  first.  Interrogate  the  cliild's  conscionce, 
he  does  not  love  God  supremely,  he  loves  his  mother ; 
and  his  sister  and  his  brother  more.  Now  this  ia 
God's  plan  of  nature.  Our  special  human  affections 
are  given  us  to  expand  into  a  diviner  Cliarity.  Wo 
are  learning  "  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend.  '  Our 
afiections  wrap  themselves  round  beings  who  are  created 
in  God's  image;  then  they  expand,  widen  in  their 
range ;  become  less  absorbed,  more  calm,  less  passion- 
ate, more  philanthropic.  They  become  more  pure, 
'  I  selfish.  Love  was  ^ven,  encouraged,  sancdoned, 
4y  fiir  this  end, —  .  .  .  that  self  might  be  annulled. 

The  testimony  of  St.  John  is  decisive  on  tltis  point. 

">  him  we  appeal  as  to  the  Apostle  who  know  best 

t  love  is,     Hia  love  to  God  was  unearthly,  pure, 

Sritual;  his  religion  had  melted  into  love.     Let  us 

ten  to  his  account.     "  No  man  bath  Eceii  God  at  any 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwdleth  in  us, 

and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us."     "  He  tliat  ioveth  not 

his  briither  whom  he  hath  eeeu,  how  can  he  love  God 

wbom  ho  hath  not  seen?  " 
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According  to  him,  the  thought  of  the  inviaiUe  Chd  is 
intolerable.  It  would  be  shorn  of  its  dasling  sfdendor 
by  being  exhibited  in  our  brethren.  So  we  can  gum  od 
the  reflected  sunlight  on  the  moon.  According  to  Urn, 
it  is  through  the  visible  that  we  appreciate  the  mTisfala, 
—  through  the  love  of  our  brother  that  we  grow  into 
the  love  of  Ood. 

An  awful  Day  is  coming  to  ns  all, — the  Day  of  Ohrist 
A  *Day  of  triumph,  but  of  judgment  too.      Terrible 
language  describe  it,  *^The  sun  shall  be  tamed  mto 
darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood."     God  shall  be  felt 
as  Ho  never  has  been  yet.     How  shall  we  prepare  6r 
that  august  sight  ?    Not  by  unnatural,  forced  efibrts  at 
loving  Him  wiiom  no  eye  can  see  and  live;  bat  by 
much  persistence  in  the  appointed  path  of  our  commoa 
aflections,  our  daily  intercourse,  the  talk  man  holds 
with  man  in  the  hourly  walk  of  the  world's  intercoorse. 
By  belli  <r  true  to  our  attachments.     Let  not  a  humble 
Christian  be  over-anxious,  if  his  spiritual  affections  are 
not  as  keen  as  he  would  wish.     The  love  of  Qod  is 
the  full-blown  flower  'of  which  the  love  of  man  is  the 
bud.     To  love  man  is  to   love  God.     To  do  good 
man    will    be   recognized   hercafler   as   doing   good 
Christ.    Tliese  are  the  Judge's  words :  "  Verily,  1 1 
unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  1 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

8.  Personal  aflections. 

[Guard  what  is  now  said  from  any  appearance  of  ^ 
representing  it  as  actually  attained  by  the  person  who 
describes  it.     The  love  of  God  is  a  fearful  and  a  lovely 
thing ;  but  they  who  have  reached  it  are  the  few.] 

It  is  not  merely  love  of  goodness,  but  love  of  good-  — * 
ness  concentrated  on  the  Good  One.  Not  merely  the  ^ 
love  of  man,  but  the  love  of  man  expanded  into  the  ^ 
love  of  Him  of  whom  all  that  we  have  seen  of  gentle  ^ 
and  lovely,  of  true  and  tender,  of  honorable  and  brk^t  ^ 
in  human  character,  are  but  the  shadows  and  the  broken 
imperfect  lights. 
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k  It  is  here  tlmt  the  Jewinh  religion  in  the  chief  trainer 

Tthc  world.      Rovelation  began   wilh  the  personality 

(  God.    All  the  Jew'a  discipIinL-  taiijiht  him  this, — that 

i  law  of  Right  was  the  Will  of  a  Lawgiver.     Deliv- 

iiice  from    Egy|ttian   slavery,   or  Assyrian  invasion, 

1  always  nssoeiated  with  the  Name  of  a  Deliverer. 

fl  and  the  prnphcls  were  His  messengers  and  medi- 

"Thiis  saith  the  Lord,"  is  ever  the  preface  of 

tar  messa^. 

POonseqnently,  only  from  Jews,  and  Christiana  trained 

^h  the  Old  Testament  to  know  Gfid,  do  we  hear 

impaiRJoned    expressions  of  penional  love  which 

Bra  ua  a  sublime  conception  of  the  adoration  of  which 

hearts    are    capable.       Let    us    hear    David  : 

"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven   but  Tlioe  7   and   there  is 

none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  Thee." 

t*My  ioul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living 

"Od."     And  that  glorious  one  of  St.  Paul :  "  Let  God 

\  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."  which  can  be  under- 

>d  onlv  by  those  who  feel  that  the  desertion  of  all, 

1  the  discovery  of  the  liiUeness  of  all,  would  be  as 

btliinff  compared  with  a  single  doubt  of  the  fuithtiil- 

■  of  God. 

►■IL  The  other  preparation  is  the  jiatient  waiting. 
\  1.   What  is  waited  for/  —  an  advent  of  Christ.     We 
I  extend  the  onlinary  meaning  of  this  expression. 
e  are  many  comings  of  Christ. 
I  Christ  came  in  iho  tiesh  as  a  Mediatorial  Preaence. 
rOhrist  came  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
pChrist  came,  a  Spiritual  Proaotice,  when  the  Holy 

biiM  was  ^ven. 
1  Chri«t  comes  now  in  ever^  sigiud  manifestation  of 
■deeming  {tower. 
fcAny  great  Reformation  of  morals  and  religion  is  a 

'     of  Christ. 

iA  great  Revolution,  like  a  thimder-itorm,  sweeping 
t  ovil  sway,  violently  to  make  way  for  the  good,  is 
miiig  of  Christ. 
^Christ  will  come  at  the  end  of  tin-  » orld.  when  th« 
rit  of  all  thcde  comings  will  bo  conccutmlvd. 
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Thus  we  may  understand  in  what  way  Ohxist  is  ever 
coming  and  ever  near,  why  it  was  that  St.  James  audi 
^^StabUsh  your  hearts:  for  the  comine  of  ^  Lord 
draweth  nigh " ;  and,  ^^  Behold,  the  Judge  standeth 
before  the  door.''  And  we  shall  also  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  early  Church  was  not  deceived  in  es« 
pecting  Christ  in  their  own  day.  He  did  come,  thouf^ 
not  in  the  way  they  expected. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  waiting  "  ? 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  the  Apostle^s 
writings,  the  Christian  attitude  of  soul  is  represented 
as  an  attitude  of  expectation,  —  as  in  this  passage, 
*^  So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ;  waiting  for  Uie 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  agam,  ^  We 
are  saved  by  hope:  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hcoe: 
for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for? 
But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with 
patience  wait  for  it."  Salvation  in  hope:  that  Was 
their  teaching.  Not  a  perfection  attained,  but  a  per- 
fection that  is  to  be. 

The  Golden  Ago  lies  onwards.  We  are  longing 
for,  not  the  Church  of  the  Past,  but  the  Church  of  the 
Future.  Ours  is  not  an  antiquated  sentimental  yearn- 
ing for  the  imaginary  perfection  of  ages  gone  by,  not  a 
conservative  stagnation  content  witK  mings  as  they  are, 
but  JSape^  —  for  the  Individual  and  for  the  Society. 
By  Him  we  have  access  by  faith,  and  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.  A  better,  wiser,* 
purer  age  tlian  that  of  childhood.  An  age  more  en- 
lightened and  more  holy  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
*^  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people,  and 
God  Himself  shall  bo  with  them,  and  be  their  God.'' 
It  is  tliis  spirit  of  expectation  which  is  the  preparation 
for  the  Advent.  Every  gift  of  noble  origin  is  breathed 
upon  by  hope's  perfect  breath. 

8.  Let  us  note  that  it  is  patient  waiting. 

Everj"  one  who  has  ardently  longed  Ibr  any  spiritual 
blessing  knows  the  temptation  to  imimtience  in  expect- 
ing it.     Good  men,  who,  like  Elijah,  have  sickened  over 
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degeneracy  and  Inxiiiy  of  their  times  ;  falhere,  who 
e  watcht'cl  the  obduracy  and  wild  career  of  a  child 

lom  tliey  have  striven  in  vaiu  to  lead  to  God,  —  such 
onl  from  the  deeps  of  the  heart,  "  Where  is  the 
niae  of  Hia  coming?" 

Now,  the  true  preparation  is,  not  having  correct  ideas 
of  how  and  when  He  shall  come,  bnt  being  like  Him. 
"  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power."  "Every 
man  tliat  liath  this  ho]}e  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  He  is  pure." 

Apphcation.     "  The  Lord  direct  you  "  unto  this. 

Consider  what  the  Thessalonians  must  have  felt  in 
thrir  perplexity.  Would  that  we  had  a  Teacher  such 
as  8t.  Paul  ever  at  hand  to  tell  us  what  is  Truth,  — ■ 
to  distinguish  between  lanaticiem  and  genuine  cntho- 
siasni, —  between  wild  felso  teaching  and  truth  rejected 
by  the  many.  "  Hero,"  might  they  have  said,  "  were 
we  bewildered.  How  shall  we  hereafter  avoid  similar 
bewilderments  without  an  infallible  guide  ? "  Instead 
of  which  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ." 

God  has  so  decreed,  that,  except  in  childhood,  our 
rndence  must  be  on  our  own  souls.  "  The  way  of 
li  la  bIow,  hard,  winding,  often  turning  on  itself." 

ood  and  evil  grow  up  in  the  field  of  the  world  almost 
inseparably.  Tlie  scanning  of  error  is  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  and  belief  of  truth.  Therefore  it  mnst 
l)c  done  solitarily.  Nay,  such  an  infallible  guide  could 
not  be  given  to  us  without  danger.  Such  an  one  ever 
near  would  prove  not  n  guide  to  us,  hut  a  hindenuicc  to 
the  use  of  our  own  eyes  and  souls.  Reverence  for  such 
a  guide  would  soon  degenerate  into  stavishncss,  pasaivo- 
nets,  and  prosti'ation  of  mind. 

Uence,  St.  Paul  throws  us  upon  God. 


IX. 
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**  WhoMerer  comm'^teth  sin  tnungreweth  also  the  law:  Ibr  afai  to  ttl 
tnuiftgression  of  the  la^.  And  ye  know  that  he  waa  maaifeBtad  to  toht 
away  our  iiiia;  and  in  him  ia  no  aln.*' —  IJoHS  UL  4,  6. 


Thb  heresy  with  which  the  Apostle  St.  John  had  to 
contead  in  his  day  was  an  error  of  a  kind  and  character 
which  it  is  hard  for  ns,  with  our  practical,  matter-of* 
fiict  modes  of  thinking,  to  comprehend.     There  weri 
men  so  over-refined  and  fastidious  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  anything  spiritual  being  con- 
nected with  materialism.     They  could  not  beUeve  in 
anything  being  pure  that  was  also  fleshly,  for  flesh  and 
sintulness   were   to   them  synonymous   terms.      They 
could  not  believe  in  the  Divine  Humanity,  for  human- 
ity was  to  them  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  was 
Divine ;  and  accordingly,  while  admitting  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus,  they  denied  the  reality  of  His  materialism. 
They  said  of  His  earthly  life  exactly  what  the  Roman     - 
Catholic  says  of  the  miracle  hj  claims  to  be  performed 
in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.      The   Koman   Catholic     - 
maintains  that  it  is  simply  an  illusion  of  the  senses;     * 
there  is  the  taste  of  the  bread,  tiie  look  of  the  bread,     « 
the  smell  of  the  bread,  but  it  is  all  a  deception :  there      * 
is  no  bread  really  there,  it  is  only  the  s])iritual  body  of  - 
the  Lord.     That  which  the  Romanist  says  now  of  tha     ^ 
elements  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  did  these  ancient  heretics 
say  respecting  the  Body  and  the  Life  of  Jesus.     There 
was,  tliey  said,  tlie  sound  of  the  human  voice;  there  was 
the  passing  from  place  to  place ;  there  were  deeds  done, 
there  were  sufferintjs  underc^one :  but  these  were  all  an 
illusion  and  a  phantasma,  —  a  thing  tliat  appeared,  but 
did  not  really  exist.     The  Everlasting  Word  of  God 
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wai  makin;;  Itself  known  to  the  minds  of  men  through 
tliD  senses  by  an  illaaion  ;  for  to  say  tliat  tho  Word  of 
Gud  wiu  made  Besh,  to  maintain  that  He  connected 
Himself  with  sinful,  frail  humanity,  —  this  was  degr»- 
(Ution  to  the  Word  ;  this  was  destruction  to  the  pui'ity 
of  the  Divine  Essence, 

^¥011  will  observe  that  in  all  this  there  was  an  attempt 
be  eminently  spiritual  ;  and  what  seems  cKceedinjily 
irvellouB  is  the  fact  wjilml  tliat  these  men  led  a  life 
a>  uxireme  li cent) our ne§s.  Yet  it  is  not  marvellous  if 
Vfv  think  oi-curately,  for  we  find  even  now  that  over- 
retinement  is  but  course ness.  And  so,  just  in  the  same 
way,  tlieso  uttra-spiritualists,  thouj^h  they  would  not 
believe  that  the  Divine  Essence  could  be  min^iled  with 
human  nature  without  degradation,  yet  they  had  no 
iiitwntiun  of  elevating;  hnmau  nature  by  their  own  cun- 
^  i^ict-  Thvy  thought  they  showed  great  respect  fur 
I  in  all  this  ;  they  denied  tho  reality  of  His  suffer- 
;  they  would  not  admit  the  conception  that  fiuil, 
(nilied  humanity  was  veritabty  His,  but  neverth^ 
'iuty  Inul  no  int«otioii  of  living  tDore  spiritually 
wlrai.  It  was  ttierelbre  that  we  find  in  another 
i  St  John  gives  strict  commands  to  bis  converts 
)  admit  these  heretics  into  their  houses ;  and  the 
on  that  he  ijives  is,  that  by  so  doinc  tliey  would  be 
ers,  not  of  tlieir  evil  doctrines,  but  of  their  evil 
They  were  a  licentious  set  of  men,  and  it  is 
lary  tu  keep  this  in  view  if  we  would  underslaiid 
V  wriUDgs  of  St.  Jolm.  Jt  is  for  this  reasdn,  thero- 
tliat  lie  says,  "That  which  was  from  the  ht^gin- 
which  wc  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
which  we  have  lnok^'d  upon,  and  our  hands 
(  luindled  uf  the  Word  of  Lite.  dccUrw  wo  unto 
It  is  for  this  reason  tiiat  lie,  above  all  the  Apos- 
irratcs  with  scrupulous  accuracy  all  the  particulars 
Kting  the  Uedeenier's  risen  body.  —  tluit  liu  joini-d 
»  repast  of  the  broiled  fish  and  Uie  honey-conih ; 
lut  he  dwelU  wiih  such  minuteness  <in  the  fact 
t  there  cami:  from  tiic  body  of  the  Kcdccmcr  U>»td 
I  vat«r,  "  not  water  only,  but  waior  and  liloud  "  i 
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and  it  is  for  this  reason  tlutt  in  speaking  of  AaUdirist 
he  says,  ^*  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesos 
Christ  is  come  m  the  flesh  is  not  of  God,  and  ifaii  is 
that  Spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  je  have  heard  Ibat  it 
shoula  come."  So  then  we  learn  from  this  that  ihe 
most  spiritual  of  all  the  Apostles  was  the  one  who  in- 
sisted most  earnestly  on  the  materialism  of  the  Human 
Nature  of  our  Liord.  He  who  alone  had  penetrated 
into  that  Realm  beyond,  where  the  King  was  seen  on 
His  throne  of  Light,  was  the  one  who  felt  most  stron^j 
that  in  Humanity  there  was  nothinir  deirradinff.  £1 
the  natural  propensities  of  human  nature  th^  is  nodi- 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of:  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  be 
ashamed  of  but  Sin  ;  there  is  nothing  more  noUe  than 
a  perfect  human  nature. 

My  Brethren,  though  the  error  of  the  ancient  times 
cannot  be  repeated  in  this  age  in  the  same  form,  thoogh 
this  strange  belief  commends  itself  not  to  our  minSs, 
yet  there  may  be  such  an  exclusive  dwelling  upon  the 
Di\'inity  of  Jesus  as  absolutely  to  destroy  His  real  Hor 
manity  ;  there  may  be  such  a  morbid  sensitiveness  when 
we  speak  of  Him  as  taking  our  nature,  as  wiU  destroy 
the  fact  of  His  sufferings,  —  yes,  and  destroy  the  reality 
of  His  Atonement  also.     There  is  a  way  of  speaking  of 
the  sinlessncss  of  Jesus  that  would  absolutely  make  tha^ 
scene  on  Calvary  a  mere  pageant  in  which  Ho  wi 
acting  a  ])art  in  a  drama,  during  which  He  was  n 
really  suffering,  and  did  not  really  crush  the 
ties  of  His  human  nature.  •  It  was  for  this  reason 
lately  dwelt  on  the  Redeemer's  sufferings ;  now  let 
pass  onward  to  the  fact  of  the  sinlessness  of  His 

The  subject  divides  itself,  —  first,  into  the  sinlessn 
of  His  nature ;   and,  secondly,  the  power  which 
possessed  from  that  sinlessness  to  take  away  the  sina 
the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  first  branch,  we  have  given  ns    ^ 
definition  of  what  sin  is,  —  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  o*^ 
the  laAv."     It  is  to  be  observed  there  is  a  different^ 
between  sin  and  transgression.     Every  sin  is  a  trans* 
gression  of  the  law,  but  every  transgression  of  the  la^ 
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is  not  necessarily  a  sin.  WhosoeTer  committeth  sin 
tranagresseth  also  the  law.  Now  mark  the  difference. 
It  is  possihie  for  a  man  to  transgress  the  law  of  God, 
not  knowingly,  and  then  in  inspired  language  we  aro 
told  that  "sin  is  not  imputed  unto  him."  Yet,  for  all 
that,  the  penalty  will  follow  whenever  a  man  trans- 
gresses ;  but  thp  chastisement  which  belongs  to  ain,  to 
known  wilful  transgression,  will  not  follow. 

Let  US  take  a  case  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  it 
mav  he  as  well  to  explain,  because  sometimes  there  is 
a  aifficulty  felt  in  it.  We  read  of  the  patriarchs  and 
stunts  in  the  Old  Testament  as  lii'ing  in  polygamy. 
There  was  no  distinct  late  forbidding  it,  but  there  was 

(law  written  in  the  "  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,"  against 
hich  it  Ls  impossible  to  transgress  without  incurring  a 
malty.  Accordingly,  though  we  never  find  that  tlie 
itriarehs  are  blamea  For  the  moral  fault,  though  you 
never  find  tliem  spoken  of  as  having  broken  the 
written  law  of  God,  yet  you  see  they  reaped  the 
penalty  that  ever  must  be  reaped,  —  in  the  case  of 
oae,  degradation  ;  in  the  case  of  the  other,  slavery. 
Jacob's  many  wives  brought  dissension  and  misery  into 
his  household,  though  he  did  it  innocently  and  igno- 
nmtly,  and  he  reaped  the  penalty,  —  quarrels  and  wretch- 
odoess.  In  all  this  there  is  penalty,  but  there  is  not 
nn  in  oU  this,  and  therefore  there  was  not  excited  that 
agony  which  comes  from  the  pan^  of  conscience  after 
wiUm  sin.  Every  misery  that  falls  on  man  has  been 
the  consequence  of  transgression,  his  own  trespass  or 
those  of  others.  It  may  have  been  his  pai'ents,  his 
grandparents,    or    Ills    far- back    ancestors,    who    have 

S'lfen   liim   the  disadvantages   under  which   ho  labors, 
ow  shall  we  explain  the  fiict  that  misery  falls  aliko 
on  the  good  and  on  the  evil  ?     Only  by  remembering 
"'  '     'ler  it  comes  as  the  penalty  of  transgression  igno- 
/  done :   then  it  is  but  the  gentle  discipline  of  a 
tlior's  love,  educating  His  child  ;  It  may  be  warning 
!  child,  and  giving  him  the  knowledge  of  that  Law 
t  which  he  was  hitherto  ignorant.     This  wretchedness 
"  a  patriarchs, —  what  was  it  but  the  corn-ciivu  dis* 
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petisation  bj  which  the  world  leArtit  fimt  ptitfg/m^  ii 
against  the  Law  of  Ood  ?  So  the  child  Who  tAU  In 
hand  with  the  sharp  blade  of  the  knife  hwi  lieinlt  a 
le^on  concerning  his  need  of  cantioh  Sat  the  fiifcojfei 
and,  if  well  and  bravely  borne,  he  is  the  better  ht 
.it ;  but  if  there  has  been  added  to  that  trmnsgreandi 
the  sin  of  disobedience  to  his  parent's  command,  tiieii 
thei*e  is  something  inflicted  beyond  the  penalty ;  then 
is  all  that  anguish  of  conscience  and  remorse  which 
comes  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  Now  we  have  aoefl 
what  transgression  is,  let  us  try  to  understand  what 
sin  is. 

My  Christian  brethren,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  mis- 
take this  subject  by  taking  figurative  expressions  too 
literally.  We  speak  of  sin  as  if  it  were  a  thing, *-ai 
if  we  Were  endowed  with  it,  like  memory  or  judgment 
or  imagination,  as  a  faculty  which  must  be  exercised. 
Now  let  us  learn  the  truth  of  what  sin  is,  —  it  "  ia  the 
transgression  of  the  Law."  There  must  be  some  Tolun- 
tary  act,  transgressing  some  known  law,  or  there  is  no 
sin.  Tliere  were  those  in  the  days  of  St.  John  who 
held  that  sin  was  merely  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh ;  that 
if  a  man  committed  sin  and  he  was  to  know  that  it 
was  the  working  merely  of  his  lower  nature,  not  of 
his  own  mind,  his  faith  would  save  him.  Another 
error  was  that  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  Jesus ; 
and  their  error  was  precisely  opposite.  **  Yes,"  teid 
the  Pharisees,  "sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law. 
Holiness  is  conformity  to  the  law,  and  the  lives  of  the 
Pharisees  being  conformable  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
we  stand  before  the  world  as,  touching  the  righteons- 
ness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  The  Redeemer 
comes,  and  He  gives  another  exposition  of  sin.  **  Sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law,''  but  there  is  a  law 
written  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  for  the  outward  man. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  done  within  as  well  as  without. 
A  murder  may  be  committed  by  indulging  revenge 
and  malice,  though  the  hand  has  never  been  lifled  to 
strike.  It  is  not  tlie  outward  act  that  constitutes  alone 
the  Morality  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  heart| 
tlie  acts  of  the  inner  man. 
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,  Bat  then  there  is  again  another  error  from  which 

I    have    to   guard    ourselves.      It    is    a    sophistry    in 

which    some    men    indulge    themselves.      They  say, 

"  Well,  if    the    thought    is    ns    bad    as    the   act,    why 

should  we  not  therefore  do  the  act?     I  am  ns  guilty 

M   ir  I  had  committed   transgression ;    why  should  I 

dehar  myself  from  the  enjoyment  ?  "     It  is,  I  say,  but 

BUphistry,   for   no   man   that   has   any  conscience  can 

fcftlly  so  deceive  himself.      The    Retleemer's    doctrine 

'   »,  that  many  a  man  wliose  outward  life  was  pure 

I  Spotless  would  have  done  the  transgressiou  if  he 

I  had  the  opportunitv.     It   is  one  thing  to  say  that 

I  vould  have  dotie  it   if  he  could,  hut  it  is   quite 

bother  tiling  to  say  that  n  man  who  has  indulged  the 

*^ght,  and  has  drawn  hack,   is   as  guilty  as  if  he 

I  actually  cari-ied  out  the  evil  act.     The  dif!erence 

1  in   this,  —  the  one  would  have  done  it  if  ho  could, 

I  the  other  could  and  would  not.     We  read  in  the 

^ble   of  two   men   who   exemplify  this.     Tliey  both 

olved  to  commit  murder,  and  the  opportunity  was 

wn  to  each.     Saul  threw  his  javelin  willi  right  good 

Ul  at  DAvid's  person ;  ho  did  all  that  n.'soliition  could  do: 

'      s  but  what  was  called  accident  that  left  the  javelin 

aivcring  in  the  wall.     Opportunity  was  given  also  to 

Ikvid.     He  had  resolved  to  sl^y  Saul ;  but  when  tho 

dptlug  oppoitunity  came,  when  hi."  wis  bending  ovur 

ttl,  ftui  of  the  timuglit  of  destroying  his  L'nemy,  at 

It  very  kst  moment  lie  paused,  —  hi*  conscience  smoto 

-I,  —  he  refhsed  to  strike.     Which  of  these  Was  the 

riietijr?    Saul  was  Hie  murderer;  he  had  slain  in  his 

It  was  but  an  accident  that  prevented  it.     In 

!  other  case   there   had   been   the   indulgence  of  a 

Pong  thought,  but  it  was  subdued.     He  might  my, 

t  Blight  as  Well  have  slain   his  foe,   but  would  yoO 

"'■  tliat  he  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  murdwer  7 

,  Christian  bwthren,  let  there  be  no  sophistry  of 

1  kind  among  us.     It  !s  bat  a  subtle  whisi>er  frotU 

h  great  adveiNiiry  that  would  beguile  u^.     tieiierillj 

tore  Is  tirst  a  lising  of  dn  inclinatioii  which  U  olbM 

"    ■        This  passes  on  lo  a  guiltv  resolve ;  ime  stu)^ 

1  the  mau  has  committed  tile  sin. 
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Now  let  ns  tarn  to  the  character  iji  our  Uesaed  Be- 
deemer,  and  we  shall  find  ECm  doaUy  firee  firam  aD 
this, — as  free  in  desire  as  firee  in  act.  The  proof  of 
His  perfect  pnrity  is  to  he  fbond  in  the  testtmoi^ 
of  His  enemies,  of  His  fnends,  and  of  those  indiflbrenft 
to  Him.  We  have  first  the  evidence  of  His  enemiei. 
For  three  long  years  the  Pharisees  .were  watching  thdr 
victim.  Therei  was  the  Pharisee  mingling  in  ever^r 
crowd,  hiding  behind  everv  tree.  They  examined  Hv 
disciples ;  they  cross-questioned  all  around  Him ;  tfaej 
looked  into  His  ministerial  life,  into  His  domestic 
privacy,  into  His  hours  of  retirement.  Thev  came  fiir- 
ward  with  the  sole  accusation  that  they  could  joustetf^ 
that  He  had  shown  disrespect  to  the  Roman  governor. 
The  Roman  judge,  who  at  least  should  know,  had 
pronounced  the  accusation  null  and  void.  There  was 
another  spy.  It  was  Judas.  If  there  had  been  one  act 
of  sin,  one  failing  in  all  the  Redeemer's  career  that 
betrayed  ambition,  that  betrayed  any  desire  to  a^ran- 
dize  Himself,  in  his  hour  of  terrible  remorse  Judas 
would  have  remembered  it  for  his  own  comfort ;  but 
the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  —  that  which  made  life 
insufferable  —  was  that  he  had  ^*  betrayed  innocent 
blood." 

Pass  we  on  to  those  who  were  indifferent  And  first 
we  have  the  opinion  of  Pilate  himself.  Contemporary 
historians  tell  us  that  Pilate  was  an  austere  and  crod 
man,  a  man  of  firm  resolve,  and  one  who  shrank  not 
from  the  destruction  of  human  life ;  but  we  see  here 
that  for  once  the  cruel  man  became  merciful :  for  once 
the  man  of  resolve  became  timid.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  thought  Jesus  was  innocent ;  the  hard  Roman 
mind  would  have  cared  little  for  the  sacrifice  of  an 
obscure  Jew.  The  soul  of  Pilate  was  pervaded  with 
the  feeling  that  spotless  innocence  stood  before  him, 
and  this  feeling  extended  even  to  Pilate's  wife ;  for 
we  find  that  she  sent  to  him  and  said,  *^  Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man."  It  was  not  because 
he  was  going  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence,  —  he  had 
often  done  so  before,  —  but  she  felt  that  here  was  an 
innocent  one  who  must  not  be  condemned. 
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Now  let  us  consider  the  testimony  of  His  friends, 
rhey  tell  us  that  during  their  intercourse  of  three 
'eara  His  was  a  life  unsullied  by  a  single  spot,  and 
pray  yon  to  remember  that  tells  us  something  of 
be  holiness  of  the  tliirty  previous  years ;  for  no  man 
Brings  from  sin  into  perfect  righteousness  at  onco. 
T  tliero  has  been  any  early  wrong-doing, — though  a 
laa  may  be  changed,  —  yet  there  is  something  left  that; 
ells  of  His  early  cliaractcr,  —  a  want  of  refinement, 
)f  delicacy,  of  purity ;  a  tarnish  has  passed  upon  the 
Hightness,  and  cannot  be  rubbed  off.  If  we  turn 
lo  the  testimony  of  John  tho  Baptist,  His  contem- 
porary, about  the  same  age,  one  who  knew  Him  not 
tt  first  as  the  Messiah,  yet  when  the  Son  of  Man 
■otnea  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  and  asks  him  to  bap- 
"se  Him,  John  turns  away  in  astonishment,  shocked 
the  idea.  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee ; 
ind  comest  thou  to  me  ?  "  la  other  words,  the  purest 
nd  the  most  austere  man  that  could  l>u  fiiuud  «n  earth 
ras  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  Him  who  came 
H-  baptism  there  was  ncitlii:r  stain  nor  spot  tliat  the 
rater  of  Jordan  was  needed  to  wasli  away.  So  we 
^^»  there  was  no  actual  transgression  in  our  blessed 
joid. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  inward  life  was;  for  it  is 
f  poeublc  that  there  may  bo  no  outward  transOTea- 
,  and  yet  that  the  heart  may  not  be  pure.  It  is 
IMssible  tliat  outwardly  all  may  seem  right,  through 
■baencu  of  temptation,  and  yet  there  may  be  the  want 
of  inward  perfection.  Of  the  perfection  of  Jeons  wa 
can  have  bat  one  testimony ;  it  cannot  be  that  of 
the  Apostles,  for  the  lesser  cannot  judge  tlie  greater, 
9ai  therefore  we  turn  lo  Himself.  He  said,  'MVhich 
tf  von  can  cliarge  nie  with  sin ? "  "I  and  my 
father  are  one."     Now  wc  must  remember  that  just 

fruportion  as  a  man   becomes   more   holy  does   he 
and  acknowledge  the  evil  that  is  in  bim.     Thus 
I  was  with  the  Apostle  Paul ;    he  declared,   "  I   ain 
ttie   chief  of  sinners."     But  hero  is  one  who  attained 
point    of    human    excellence,   who   was 
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acknowledged   even  by  Bja  enemiei  to  be  bTinidflii, 
who  declares  Himself  to  be  sinless.    If,  then,  the  Son 
of  Man   were  not  the  promised  Bedeemer,  He,  tbs 
homblest  of  mankind,  might  iasdy  be  accused  of  pnde ; 
the  purest  of  mankind  would  be  deemed  to  be  nnooa- 
scious  of  the  evil  that  was  in  Him.    He  who  lootDsd 
so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  others  is  ignorant  of  His 
own;   the  truest  of  mankind  is  guilty  of  the  wont 
of  fiUsehoods ;  the  noblest  of  mankind  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  sins,  —  tlie  belief  that   He  had  no  sin.    Let 
but    the   infidel    graut    us    that    human    nature  has 
never  attained  to   what  it  .attiuned  in  the  character 
of  Jesus,  then  we  carry  him  still  further,  that  even 
He  whom  he  acknowleclges  to  be  the  purest  of  mea 
declared  Himself   to   be   spotless,   which,  if  it    were 
&lse,  would   at   once    do  away   with  all    the    puxi^ 
which  he  grants  was  His.     It  was  not  only  the  outp 
ward  acts,  but  the  inner  life,  of  Jesus  wliich  was  so 
pure.     His  mind  regulates  every  other  mind ;  it  moves 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God.     In  all  the 
just  men  that  ever  lived,  you  will  find  some  peculiar!^ 
carried  into  excess.     We  note  this  in  the  zeal  of  St. 
John,  in  the  courage  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  truth-seeking 
of  St.  Thomas.      It  was  not  so  with  J^us  :  no  one 
department    of   His    human    nature    ever   superseded 
another ;    all  was    harmony   there.      The   one    sound 
which  has  come  down  from  God  in  perfect  melody  is 
His  Life,  the  entire,  unbroken  music  of  Humanity* 

We  pass  on  to  our  second  subject,  —  the  power  there 
is  in  the  manifested  sinlessness  of  Jesus  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  There  are  two  aspects  in  which 
we  are  to  consider  this :  first  in  reference  to  man,  and 
secondly  in  reference  to  God.  Our  subject  to-day  will 
con  tine  itself  to  the  first ;  on  the  other,  we  simply  say 
this :  there  is  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  the  iieavenly 

Sovernment  tliat  which  makes  the  life  and  death  of 
esus  the  atonement  for  the  world's  sins.  Human  nature 
which  fell  in  Adam  rose  again  in  Christ;  in  Him  it 
became  a  difi'erent  thing  altogether  in  God*s  sight,-* 
redeemed  now,  hereafter  to  be  perfected. 
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t  But  we  Icflve  this  for  tlie  present,  anJ  consMler  how 

,1  world  was  pm-ilied  liy  llii;  elmtigu  of  its  awn  nature. 

"I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."    There 

s  three  ways  by  which  this  may  be  done.  —  by  Faith, 

'  Uopt^,  and  by  Love.     It  is  (loue  by  Fitith,  lor  the 

a&t  degrading  thing  in  tho  heart  of  man  ia  the  dis- 

"  "  in  the  goodneas  of  human  nature.     We  live  in 

ind   surrounded  by  evil,   until   wo   have  almost 

to   believe   in  greatness  of  mind   or  character. 

aoro  a  man  increasca  in  knowledge  of  the  world 

>  more  does  he  ausoect  liunuin  nature;  a  knowing 

,  according  to  worldly  iihraseolngy,  ia  one  that  will 

t  no  one.     He  knows  lliat  lie  himsDif  baa  his  price, 

I  ho  Wlieveg  that  he  can  buy  any  one  else ;  and  this 

'  be  called  the  second  fall  of  man,  —  that  niumeut 

I  all  our  buyisli  bt^liI.'f  in  goodness  passes  away; 

I  such  degradation  and  anguish  of  soul  comes  on 

t  we  cease  to  believe  in  woman's  purity  or  in  man's 

l»gniy  i  when  a  man  has  fallen  so  low  there  is  nothing 

-Tii:t  world   that  can   mlse  liim,  L-xcc-pt  faith  in   the 

ect   innocence   of  Jesus.     Then   it   is   that   there 

u  upon  tho  world  —  iliat  of  which  the  world  never 

meu — -entire   and  perfect   purity,  spotless   integ- 

mere   dreaniinj;  of  phi|i)si>|ihcrs  and   sages, 

laugh  the  dream  were  a  bkssed  thing  to  have ;  the 

ingiblv,  living  IJuiug  before  us,  whom  we  can  see  and 

leb   and  bear,  so  that  a  man  is  able  to  come  to  his 

coiher  with  trust  in  elevated  Humanity,  and  to  say, 

a  He  of  whom  the  Prophets  did  write." 

secondly,  trust  in  Divine  Humanity  elevates  the 

t  is  done  by  Hope.     You  must  have  observed  tha 

Incs  of  ilio  character  of  Jesus,  —  Hia  hopefu)- 

i  for  human  nature.     If  ever  there  weru  one  who 

kht  have  despaired  it  was  He.     Full  of  love  Hiin- 

' ,  He  was  met  with  every  sort  of  oiikindtiess,  eveir 

1  of  derision.     There  was  ti-caehery  in  one  of  [Jis 

pie),  dissension  atnimgst  them  all.      He  was  i-n- 

'n  the  hairiest  work  that  man  ever  ivied.     He 

I  bv  tiie  liatred  of  tlie  whule  wurld,  by  torture 
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and  the  cross ;  aiid  yet  never  did  the  hope  of  Hvmui 
Nature  forsake  the  Redeemer's  sooL  Me  woaU  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoiking  flax. 
There  was  a  spark  mingling  even  in  the  lowest  Ho- 
mani^,  which  be  would  fain  have  fanned  into  a  blsae. 
The  lowest  publican  Jesus  could  call  to  Him,  and  touch 
his  heart ;  tlie  lowest  profligate  that  was  ever  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  world  was  one  fiir  whom  He  conkl 
hope  still.  IP  He  met  with  penitents,  He  would  wel- 
come them;  if  they  were  not  penitents,  but  yet  felt 
the  pangs  of  detected  guilt,  still  with  hopefulness  He 
pointed  to  forgiven  Humanity :  this  was  His  word,  even 
to  the  woman  brought  to  Him  by  her  accusers,  "  Gro, 
and  sin  no  more."  In  His  last  moments  on  the  cross, 
to  one  who  was  dying  by  His  side.  He  promised  a  place 
in  Paradise ;  and  the  mst  words  that  broke  from  the 
Kedeemcr*s  lips,  what  were  they  but  hope  for  our  Hu- 
manity, while  the  curses  were  ringing  in  His  ears?  — 
^^  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

Now,  it  is  this  hopefulness  that  raises  hope  in  us. 
Christian  brethren,  wo  dare  to  hope  for  that  nature 
which  Jesus  loved,  we  dare  to  forgive  that  nature 
which  Jesus  condescended  to  wear.  This  frail,  evil, 
weak  Humanity  of  ours,  these  hearts  that  yield  to  al- 
most every  gust  of  temptation,  tlie  Son  of  Man  hoped 
for  them.  And  it  is  done  by  Love ;  hate  narrows  the 
lieart,  love  expands  the  heart.  To  hate  is  to  be  misera- 
ble; to  love  is  to  be  happy.  To  love  is  to  have  al- 
most the  power  of  throwing  aside  sin.  See  the  power 
of  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  Him.  He  comes 
to  a  desponding  man,  nourishing  dark  thoughts  of  the 
world ;  He  speaks  encouragingly,  and  the  language  of 
that  man  is,  "  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
diou  goest."  He  goes  to  a  man  who  had  loved  money 
all  his  life.  He  treats  him  as  a  Man,  and  the  man's 
heart  is  conquered :  "  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor."  He  comes  to  the  coward, 
who  had  denied  Him,  and  asks  him  simply,  ^^  Lovest 
thou  Me?"  and  the  coward  becomes  a  martyr,  and 
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to  ask  to  be  cracified.  He  comes  to  n  sinful 
in,  who  haJ  spent  lai'^e  sums  on  the  adornment 
c  person,  and  the  ointment  whicli  was  iiitunded 
fet  herself  was  poured  in  love  upun  his  feet,  mir.gling 
with  her  tears.  "She  luvcid  much,"  and  ma^h  was 
forgiyen. 

And  it  was  not  during  tlio  Redeemer's  life  alone  that 

the  power  of  His  love  exteniM.     it  was  manifested 

also  after  His  dt'ath.     ThiTu  was  On;  healinj;  ait  done 

Ml  the  man  who  asked  for  alms.     The  Ajimlles  were 

irried  beforu  the  Sadducees ;  and  the  man  on  whom 

miracle  was  done  stood  by  them  full  of  strength 

id  courage.     The  day  before,  he  had  been  a  miserable, 

iringing  suppliant,  beseeching  pity  from  the  passers-by. 

jiut  all   the  wailing  tone  is  gone ;  the  attitude  of  the 

suppliant  tias  pa:ucd  away,  and  the  renovated  cripple 

fronia  the  supreme  judicature  of  Israel  with  a,  lion  heart. 

ik  you  what  hu.s  ins|iircd  and  dignified  that  man,  and 

him  higher  iu  the  scale  of  Humanity?    It  was 

power  of  love.     It  is  not  so  much  the  manifest^v- 

in  uf  ttiis  doctrine  or  that  doctrine,  that  can  separate 

soul  from  sin.      It  is  not  the  Law.     It  is  not  hy 

•ing  on   the  lower  natnre   to  restrain   it  that  this 

be  done,  but  it  is  by  elevaiing  it.     He  speaks  not 

the  degraded  of  the  sinfulness  uf  sin,  but  He  dwells 

10  the  Love  of  the  Father,  upon  His  tender  mercies ; 

1  if  a  man  would  separate  himself  from  the  bondage 

guilt,  tliere  b  no  other  way  than  this.     My  Christian 

~far«i],  forget  that  miserable  past  life  of  yours,  and 

np  to  the  streams  of  nii;rcy  ever  flowing  from  the 

,  It  hand  of  God. 

My  brethren,  it  is  on  tliis  principle  that  we  desire 

to  preach  to  the  heathen.     We  would  preach  neither 

High  Church  nor  Low  Church  doctiine.     We  desire  to 

-  '  e  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world  ;  and  in  pleading  tor  this 

(Ujty  1  will  not  endeavor  to  e.tcite  your  sympathies 

dmwiiig  a  picture  uf  the  heathen  world  suspended 

unuiivrable  misery,  and  dropping  minute  by  minuttt 

everlasting  wretchedness.       It  is  easy  to  do  this, 

[  Uieo  to  gu  away  calmly  and  quietly  to  our  com- 
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meals,  end  onr  handaoiue  habitations,  satis^ 
wim  naving  demonstrated  bo  tremendous  a  fact.  But 
this  we  say,  if  we  would  separate  the  world  from  sin, 
and  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  the  inward  misery  of 
tlio  heart  attendant  on  sin  in  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  written  in  Scripture,  "  Tliere  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereb/ 
we  must  bo  saved,"  than  the  name  of  Jesus. 
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"  And  inunedialclT  wbeii  Juui  ptrceirad  in  hia  >[>IiH  that  tbey  to  rcit>> 
■onad  withlD  IbemtelTes,  ha  uld  unto  Uicm,  Wb^  reason  ye  tbew  Ihlnss  ia 
nor  bMuU  ?  Whetber  i>  it  emlsr  lo  My  lo  the  aiclc  of  tbe  paby,  Thf  noi 
M  IWgivea  thee;  or  to  any,  AHw,  sod  take  op  tliy  bad,  aad  vulk?  Bat 
Hwt  jn  may  know  Ibnt  the  turn  ot  num  linth  powtr  on  enrth  to  fargive  lins 

£■  Bltli  to  tfaa  lick  of  the  ynity),  —  I  uy  unto  Ihec,  Aiiae,  uid  tnke  up 
r  b«d,  ud  gu  Uiy  w&y  inlu  tUiae  hoose.''— Mask  ii.  8-11. 

Thi3  anecdote  is  doubtless  a  familiar  one  to  us  all. 

The  Son  of  Gud  was  ttsachiog  in  a  house  full  of  lt&- 
tenera,  round  which  crowds  were  pressing.  The  friends 
of  a  poor  palsied  man  desired  his  aid.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  one  person  to  edge  his  way  through  thu 
press,  where  all  longed  to  lieai-,  and  none  of  the  crowd 
were  likely  to  give  place ;  but,  for  the  cumbrous  appa- 
ratus of  a  pallet  borne  by  four,  it  was  impossible. 
Therefore,  they  ascended  by  the  ouUide  staircase, 
vhicb,  in  Orienlal  countries  leads  to  the  flat  roof,  wlildi 
dimr  broke,  up,  and  let  their  friend  down  in  the  midst, 
[before  Jesus.  Ko  doubt  this  must  have  struck  evi-ry 
one.  But  the  impression  produced  on  the  spectators 
■would  probably  have  been  very  different  from  tliut  jiro- 
l  on  Chnst.  They  that  saw  tiie  bed  descending 
_  tlie  roof  over  tbe  heads  of  all,  and  who  liad  before 
•eon-thc  fruitless  eHbrts  that  had  been  made  to  get  in, 
■nd  now  remembered  that  he  who  had  been  fortliost 
from  Christ  was  unexpectedly  in  a  few  minutes  nearest 
to  Hitu,  could  not  have  withheld- that  applause  which 
follows  a  successful  piece  of  dexterity.  They  would 
have  admired  the  pcrsevemnco,  or  the  ingenuity,  or  the 
inventiveDess. 

')n  none  of  these  qualities  did  Christ  fix  as  an  cxp1»- 
iOQ  of  the  fact.     He  went  deeper.     He  traced  it  to 
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the  deepest  source  of  power  that  exists  in  the  mind  of 
man.  **  When  Jesus  saw  their /atie&."  For  as^  love  ii 
deepest  in^  the  Being  of  God,  so  ikith  is  the  mightiert 
principle  in  the  soul  of  man.  Let  us  distingoish  dieir 
several  essences.  Love  is  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  — 
that  which  makes  it  Deitj.  Futh  is  the  essence  of 
Humanitv,  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  And,  as 
here,  it  is  the  warring  principle  of  this  world  which 
wins  in  life's  battle.  No  wonder  that  it  is  written  in 
Scripture,  ^*  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  No  wonder  it  is  said,  ^'All 
things  are  possible  to  him  tliat  believeth."  It  is  that 
which  wrestles  with  difficulty,  removes  mountains, 
tramples  upon  impossibilities.  It  is  this  spirit  which  in 
tlie  common  affairs  of  life,  known  as  a  ^^  sanguine  tem- 
perament," never  says  impossible  and  never  believes  in 
iuiiure,  leads  the  men  of  the  world  to  their  most  signal 
successes,  making  them  believe  a  thing  possible  because 
they  hope  it ;  and  giving  substantial  reality  to  that 
which  before  was  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 

it  was  this  ^^  substance  of  things  hoped  for "  that 
gave  America  to  Columbus,  when  billows,  miles  deep, 
rose  between  him  and  the  land  ;  and  the  men  he  com* 
nianded  wellnigh  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  obstinacy 
which  believecT  in  '*  things  not  yet  seen."  It  was  this 
that  crowned  the  Mohammedan  arms  for  seven  centuries 
with  victory ;  so  long  as  they  believed  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  One  God  with  a  mission  from  Him, 
they  were  invincible.  And  it  is  this  which  so  often 
obtains  for  some  new  system  of  medicine  the  honor  of 
a  cure,  when  the  real  cause  of  cure  is  only  the  patient*8 
trust  in  the  remedies. 

80  it  is  in  religion.  For  Faith  is  not  something  heard 
of  in  theology  alone,  created  by  Christianity,  but  one  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  life.  He  that  beUeves  a 
blessing  is  to  be  got,  that  "  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
tliat  diligently  seek  Him,"  will  venture  much,  and  will 
likewise  win  much.  For,  as  with  this  palsied  man,  faith 
is  inventive,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  —  like  our  own 
English  character,  never  knowing  when  it   has    been 
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foiled ;  and  then  nearest  victory  at  the  very  moment 
when  tlie  last  chance  has  eeemcd  to  iail.  NVe  divide 
our  subject  into,  — 

I.  Tlie  malady  presented  to  Christ. 

II.  His  treatment  of  it. 

L  The  maUdy,  apparently,  was  nothing  more  than 

poUy.      But   not   as   such   did   Jesus   truat  it.      The 

D^'staDders  might  have  been  surprised  at  the  first  accost 

of  Jesus  to  the  paralytic  man.     It  was  not,  "  Take  up 

thy  bed  and  walk  " ;  but,  "  Tiiy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 

As  with  their  Inlth,  so  it  was  here.     He  went  deeper 

1  perseverance  or  ingenuity.     He  goes  deeper  than 

B  outward  evil  ;  down  to  the  evil,  the  root  of  aL  evil, 

eriy  the  only  evil,  —  Sin.     He  read  in  that  suf- 

'a  beai't  a  de«per  wish  than  appeared  in  the  out- 

1  act,  the  consequences  of  a   nurden  worse   than 

l)sy,  the  longing  for  a  rest  more  profound  than  release 

IMU  pain,  —  tile  deare  to  be  healed  of  guilt.     It  was 

_i  mjly  to  tliis  tacit  application  that  the  woi-ds  "  Thy 

bins  Le  forgiven  thee  "  were  spc^eo. 

Now,  siu  lias  a  twofold  set  of  consequences.     1.  The 
nuturul  consequences.     2.  The  moral  consequences. 

1.  Uy  [he  natural,  we  mean  those  results  which  cone 
inevitably  in  the  train  of  wrong-doing,  by  what  we  call 
tlio  hiwK  of  nature  visiting  tlieniselves  on  tlie  outward 
mditiun  of  a  sinner,  by  which  sin  and  suffering  are 
iked  together.  As,  fur  example,  when  an  intemperate 
9  ruins  his  healtli,  or  an  extravagant  man  leaves  him> 
r  broken  in  fortune  ;  or  when  tyrannical  laws  bring 
I  nprising  of  a  |>eople  against  a  tyrant :  —  iheee  aro 
iKp«M:Uvely  llie  natural  penalties  of  wrong-doing. 
L  Here,  apparently,  palsy  had  been  tlie  natural  result 
"  '  1 J  lor  oUierwisc  the  address  of  Christ  ivas  out  of 
^  and  meaningless.  And  wlmt  we  are  voncemod 
i  rauark  ia,  tliat  Uiese  natund  con»equ«nces  of  sin  are 
ti  invisible  as  well  as  inevitable.  Probably  not  one 
F  th«  four  friends  who  bore  him  suspected  such  a  con- 
Fossibly  nut  even  his  physician.     But  ihvn 
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were  two  at  least  to  whom  the  eolmection  waa  ettbdot 
*— the  conscience  of  the  palsied  man  himadf,  whose 
awakened  memory  traced  oack  the  tremUmg  of  thoM 
Umhs  to  the  acts  of  a  yoath  long  past ;  and  to  the  aD- 
aeeing  eye  of  Him  to  whom  Past^Tresent,  and  lNiia» 
are  bat  one. 

And  such  experience,  brethren,  doobtlesa,  is  tmB 
much  oftener  than  we  ima^ne.    The  irritable  tempeit* 
ment,  the  lost  memory  which  men  bewail,  the  ovo^ 
sensitive  brain,  as  if  causeless,  —  who  can  tell  how  ihej 
stand  connected  with  sins  done  long-ago  ?    For  noilliiu 
here  stands  alone  and  causeless.    ^Svery  man,  with  fan 
strength  and  his  weaknesses,  stunted  in  body  or  dwarfed 
in  heart,  palsied  in  nerve  or  deadened  in  sensifaOi^,  ia 
tibe  exact  result  and  aggregate  of  all  the  past,  —  all  thafc 
has  been  done  by  himsdf,  and  all  that  has  been  done  bjr 
his  ancestors,  remote  or  near.     The  Saviour  saw  in  tins 
palsied  man  the  miserable  wreck  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

2.  Now  quite  distinct  from  these  are  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  guilt :  by  which  I  mean  those  which  telC^ 
upon  the  character  and  inward  being  of  the  man  whoi^^ 
sms.    In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  natural  rrmilt^^ — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  a  law,  reralar  and  unalterable, 
man  becomes  by  sin^deteriorat^  in  character,  or  miK 
able.     Now  these  are  twofold,  negative  and  positive, 
the  loss  of  some  blessing :  or  the  accruing  of  some  e 
to  the  heart.    Loss,  —  as  when  by  sinning  we  lose  th< 
capacity  for  all  higher  enjojrments ;  for  none  can 
without  blunting  his  sensibilities.     He  has  lost  the  zest 
of  a  pure  life,  tne  freshness  and  the  flood  of  happiness 
which  come  to  every  soul  when  it  is  delicate  and  pure 
and  natural.     This  is  no  light  loss.    If  any  one  here 
congratulates  himself  that  sm  has  brought  to  him  no 
positive  misery,  my  brother,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
that  Grod's  worst  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  ser- 
pent tempter.     Apparently  it  was  far  less  than  that 
S renounced  on  the  woman,  but  really  far  more  terrible. 
Tot  pain,  not  shame,  —  no,  these  are  remedial,  and 
may  bring  penitence  at  last,  —  but  to  sink  the  angel  in 
the  animal,  —  the  spirit  in  the  flesh ;  to  be  a  reptile, 
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Uid  to  eat  the  dust  of  degradation  as  if  it  were  natxintl 
food.     Eternity  Jias  no  damnation  deeper  than  that. 

Tlien,  again,  positive,  —  the  dark  and  dreadful  loneli- 
ness that  comes  from  doing  wrong,  —  a  conscious  unrest 
wbich  plunges  into  business  or  pleasure  or  society,  not 
ibr  the  love  of  these  things,  but  to  hide  itself  from  itself 
aa  Adam  did  in  the  trees  of  the  garden,  because  it  dare 
not  hear  the  Voice  of  God,  nor  believe  in  His  Presenee. 
Do  we  not  know  something  of  a  self-reproach  and  self- 
contempt,  which  alternating  at  times  with  pride  almost 
tear  the  soul  asunder  in  part.  And  such  was  the  state 
of  this  man.  His  pains  were  but  the  counteipart  and 
reflection  of  a  deeper  sorrow.     Pain  had  laid  him  on  a 

rl,  and  said  to  Lim,  "  Lie  thfre  face  to  face  with  God, 
and  think  1  "     We  pass  on  now  to  consider,  — 
.1.  Christ's  treatment  of  that  malady. 
By  the  declaration  of  God's  forgiveness.    Brethren, 
if  the  Gospel  of  our  Master  mean  any  tiling  it  moans  this, 
—  the  blotting  out  of  sin ;  "  To  declare  His  righteous- 
in  the  remission  of  sins  tliat  are  past."     It  is  the 
iratjon  of  tlie  highest  name  of  God,  —  Love.     Let 
understand  what  forgiveness  is.     The  forgiveness  of 
jd  acts  upon  the  moral  consequences  of  sin  directly 
and  immediately ;  on  the  natural,  mediately  and  indi- 
reedy. 

Upon  the  moral  consequences  directly.  Remorse 
into  penitence  and  love.  There  is  no  more 
!ss,  for  God  has  taken  up  His  abode  there.  No 
Beim;ontempt,  for  he  whom  God  has  forgiven 
to  forgive  himself.  There  is  no  more  unrest, 
fi>r  "  being  justified  by  faith,  wo  have  peace  with  God." 
Then  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up, 
and  unwonted  happy  tears  can  come,  —  as  with  the 
voman  in  the  Gospels.  I  pray  you  to  observe  tliat  this 
comes  diriHitly,  with  no  interval,  —  "  Being  justitied  by 
&ilJi."  For  God's  Love  is  not  an  otler,  but  a  gift  ;  — 
not  clogged  with  conditions,  but  free  as  the  air  we 
brea^e. 

Upon  the  natural  conseqnences,  not   directly,  but 
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and  mediately.  The  forgivmoas  of  Gbnil 
did  not  remove  the  palsy;  that  was  the  remit  of  i 
separate,  distinct  act  of  Clirist*  It  is  quite  cooociTsUe 
that  it  miglit  never  liave  been  removed  at  alU  — -  thit 
he  might  have  been  forgiven,  and  the  palsy  soffiaed  ts 
remain.  God  might  have  dealt  with  him  as  He  did  is 
David's  case: — on  lus  repentance  there  came  to  him  Uio 
declaration  of  God's  pardon,  his  penKm  was  aooeptadi 
the  moral  consequences  were  removed,  bat  the  nsltnnl 
consequences  remained.  ^^  The  Lord  hath  put  amj 
thy  sin,  nevertheless  the  child  which  is  bom  to  tfase 
shall  die." 

Consider,  too,  that  without  a  mirade,  they  nrnti  baTS 
remained  in  this  man's  case.  It  is  so  in  every-day  lifieu 
If  the  intemperate  man  repents  he  will  receive  finrgiv^. 
ness,  but  will  that  penitence  give  him  back  the  stead/ 
hand  of  youth  ?  Or  if  the  suicide  between  the  moment 
of  draininc;  the  poisoned  cup  and  that  of  death  rqient 
of  liis  deed,  will  that  arrest  the  operation  of  the  poison? 
A  strong  constitution  or  the  piiysician  may  possibly 
save  lite ;  but  penitence  lius  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Say 
that  the  natural  |)eiuil  consequence  of  crime  is  tb 
scatibid:  —  Did  the  ]iardon  given  to  the  dying  thidT 
unnail  his  liands  ?  Did  Christ's  forgiveness  interfidit 
witii  the  natural  consequences  of  liis  guilt  ? 

And  thus,  then,  we  are  brought  to  a  very  solemn  and 
awful  consideration,  —  awful  because  of  its  truth  and 
simplicity.     The  consequences  of  past  deedl   remain* 
Tiiey  have  become  |>arl  of  the  chain  of  the  universe,  *-^ 
eiiects  which  now  are  causes,  and  will  work  and  inter* 
weave  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  world  forever* 
You  cannot  undo  your  acts.     If  you   have    depraved 
another's  will,  and  injuixxi  another's  soul,  it  may  be  in 
the  grace  of  God  tliat  hereafter  you  will  be  personally 
accepted  and  the  consequcnc^cs  of  your  guilt  inwardly 
done  away,  but  your  penitence  cannot  undo  the  evil  you 
liave  done,  and  God's  worst  punishment  may  be  that 
you  may  have  to  gaze  half  frantic  on  the  ruui  you  have 
caused,  on  the  evil  you  have  done,  which  you  mi|^ 
have  left  undone,  but  which  being  done,  is  now  beypnd 
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^■Rior  power  forever.  This  is  the  eternity  of  human 
^^6tB.  The  forgiveness  of  God,  —  the  blood  of  Christ 
Ttaelf  does  not  undo  the  past. 

And  yet  even  here  the  grace  of  God's  forgiveness  is 
not  in  vain.  It  cannot  undo  the  natural  consequences 
of  sin,  but  it  may,  by  His  mercy,  transform  them  into 
blessings.  For  example,  suppose  this  man's  palsy  to 
have  been  loft  still  with  him,  hiuiself  accepted,  his  soul 
at  peace.  Well,  he  ia  thencelbrtJi  a  crippled  man.  But 
ciippling,  |>ain,  —  are  these  necessarily  evils  ?  Do  wu 
not  say  continually  that  sorrow  and  pain  are  God's  lov- 
ing diiiciplhie  given  to  His  legitimate  children,  to  be 
exempt  from  which  were  no  blessing,  proving  them  to 
be  "  bastards  and  not  sons."  And  why  should  not  that 
palsy  he  such  to  him,  though  it  was  the  result  of  his 
own  fault?  Once,  when  it  seemed  in  the  light  of  a 
guilty  conscience  only  the  foretaste  of  coming  doom,  — 
the  outward  a  type  of  the  inward,  eveiy  pang  sending 
him  farther  firom  God,  it  was  a  curse.  Now,  when  peni- 
tence and  love  had  come,  and  that  palsy  was  received 
witli  patience,  meekness,  why  may  it  not  be  a  blessing  ? 
What  makes  the  outward  events  of  life  blessings  or  tho 
n-verse  ?  Ia  it  not  all  from  ourselves  ?  Did  not  dissolu- 
tion become  qtiite  another  thing  by  the  Fall,  —  changed 
into  death;  assuming  thereby  an  entirely  altered  char^ 
acter  :  no  longer  telt  us  a  natural  blessed  herald,  beconi- 
mg  the  messenger  of  God,  summoning  to  higher  life, 
but  now  obtaining  that  strange  name,  —  the  king  of 
terrors  ?  And  in  Christ,  death  becomes  our  minister 
again :  "  Ours,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  with  all  other 
"'  ■  igs."  The  Cross  of  Christ  has  restored  to  death 
letlung  more  blessed  than  its  original  peaceful  nesa. 

Bleep  now :  not  death  at  all.    And  will  not  a  changed 

■rt  cliangc  alt  things  around  us,  and  make  the  worst 
consequence  of  our  own  misdoing  minister  to  our  eter- 
nal welfare  ?  So  that  God's  forgiveness,  assured  to  us 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  is  a  complete  remedy  tor  sin, 
acting  on  its  natural  consequences  by  trunst'ormation 
indirectly  ;  on  its  moral  results  directly,  removing  them. 

Litstly,  let  us  learn  trom  this  the  true  aim  and  mean* 
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ing  ci  Miradea.  Let  us  attend  to  the  aeooont  tm 
loaster  gives  ut  of  tlie  reeton  why  he  perfbrnied  Htm 
miracle.  Read  verses  9,  10,  To  aay,  ^*  Thy  aina  ha 
forgiven  thee,"  was  easy,  for  no  visible  reaalt  oould  tBst 
the  saying.  To  say,  ^^  Take  up  thy  hed  and  walk,*'  was 
not  apparently  so  easy,  for  milure  would  cover  with 
confosion.  He  said  the  last,  leaving  the  inference, -— 
If  I  can  do  tlie  most  difficult,  then,  of  course,  I  can  do 
the  easier.  Here  we  have  the  true  character  of  a 
miracle ;  it  ia-  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  God,  in  order  that  we  may  believe  in  the  power  of 
God  in  things  that  are  invisible. 

Now,  contrast  this  with  the  popular  view,  Mirades 
are  commonly  reckoned  as  proofs  of  Christ's  missioii, 
accrediting  His  other  truths,  and  making  them,  whiob 
would  be  otherwise  incredible,  evidently  irom  God,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
are  they  spoken  uf  in  this  way.  When  the  Pharisees 
asked  lor  evidences,  —  and  signs,  —  His  reply  wti, 
"  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  you."  So  said  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  —  not  signs,  hot 
'*  Christ  crucified."  He  had  no  conception  of  our 
modern  notion  of  miracles,  —  things  chiefly  valuable 
because  they  can  be  collected  into  a  portable  volume  of 
evidences  to  prove  that  God  is  Love :  that  we  should 
love  one  another:  that  he  is  the  Father  of  all  nien. 
These  need  no  proofs,  they  arc  Uke  the  sun  shining  by 
his  own  light. 

Christ's  glorious  miracles  were  not  to  prove  thfisSi 
but  that  through  the  seen  the  unseen  might  be  known ; 
to  show,  as  it  were,  by  s]>eciinens,  the  Living  Power 
which  works  in  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  caseif 
For  instance  here,  to  show  that  the  One  who  is  $een  to 
say  with  power,  *'  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  arrest* 
ing  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  is  actually,  though 
unseen,  arresting  its  moral  consequences.  Or,  again, 
that  He  who  bade  the  waves  be  still  in  Galilee  is  hold- 
ing now,  at  this  moment,  the  winds  in  the  hollow  uf 
His  hand.  Tiiat  He  who  healed  the  sick  and  raised 
the  dead,  holds  now  and  evejr  in  His  h^nd  the  iasn^ 
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of  life  and  deatli.  For  tlie  Marvellous  is  to  show  the 
•oarce  of  tliu  Ootnmun.  Miracles  were  no  concession 
to  that  infidel  s|)irit  which  taints  our  modern  Christian- 
ity, and  wiiicli  cannot  believe  in  God's  presence,  except 
it  can  see  Him  in  the  supernatural.  Rather,  they  were 
tu  make  us  feel  ibat  all  is  marvellous,  all  wondeHid,  all 
;ier\-adfd  with  a  Divine  Presence,  and  that  the  simplest 
occurrences  of  life  are  miracles. 

In  conclusion.  Let  me  address  those  who,  like  this 
iufferer,  are  in  any  degree  conscious  either  of  the 
natural  or  moral  results  of  sin  working  in  them.  It 
i'  npparently  a  prond  and  a  vain  thing  for  a  minister  of 
Christ,  himself  tainted  wiih  sin,  feehng  himself,  perhaps 
mon.-  than  any  one  else  can  feel,  the  misery  of  a  palsied 
heart,  for  such  an  one  to  give  advice  to  hia  brother 
mi3) ;  but  it  must  be  done,  fur  he  is  hut  the  mouthpiece 
of  truths  greater  than  hiinselli  truths  which  are  tiictii, 
whether  be  can  feel  them  nil  or  not.  Therefore,  if  lliere 
be  one  among  us  who  in  the  central  depths  of  bis  soul 
is  conscious  of  a  Voice  pronouncing  the  past  accuraed, 
the  present  awful,  and  thu  futura  terrible,  —  I  say  to 
him.  Lose  no  time  in  disputing,  as  these  scribes  did, 
Kumu  Church  question,  "  whether  the  Son  of  man  hath 
1  earth  to  forgive  sins  "  ;  nor  whether  ecclBsias- 
i  etiquette  jiermila  you  to  ap|iruach  God  in  thiit  way 
a  that  way,  — a  question  as  impertinent  as  it  would 
u  been  for  the  palsied  man  to  debate  whether  social 

S~"r«priety  permitted  bim  to  approach  the  Saviour  a«  he 
id.  instead  of  tlirougb  the  door.     My  Christian  breth- 
ren, if  llio  prowd  of  ditliculties   which  stand  between 
Iur  soul  and  Gud  succeed  in  keeping  you  away,  all  is 
^    B^ht  into  lite  Presence  you   must   force  your 
^,  with  DO  concealment,  baring  the  soul,  with  all  ita 
BUnlSi  betbru  Uiin,  asking,  nut  the  arrest  of  the  con- 
gueocfi*  of  ain,  but  the  "  cleansing  of  the  conscienca 
ID  dead  works  to  surve  the  living  God  " ;  so  tliat  H 
u  must  suH'er,  y>>u  shall  suH'ur  as  a  forgiven  man. 
Tbia  is  the  time  I     Wait  not  lor  anotnur  opportunity 
I     nor  for  different  means.     For  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
15  ever  fuitilled,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Ueaveu  siifierodi 
I     violnDCB,  and  the  viultint  tako  it  by  force." 
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**  Jmhb  snswered,  Verfly.  Tvily,  I  mj  onto  tliee,  EzoepI  a  mia  lllai 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  euinot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Godi  1W 
whioh  ia  bom  of  the  flesh  U  flesh;  and  that  whioh  is  bom  of  ttM8|lritli 
spirit  HarTelnotthatlBaidimtothee,  Yemost  be  bom  aflshL**— Jmi 
ifl.6-r. 

Tbjb  Church  of  England  has,  apparently,  selected  tiai 
passage  for  the  Gospel  of  Trini^  Sunday,  because  dia 
influences  of  the  entire  Godhead  are  named  in  diAiait 
verses,  —  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spint,— 
the  limitations  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  illumtaUe 
nature  of  the  Father. 

It  is  a  threefold  way  in  which  God  has  revealed  Him- 
self  to  man,  —  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Fiivt, 
as  a  Father  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine  which  tuA^ 
tliat  the  whole  universe  is  God,  and  every  part  of  the 
universe  is  a  portion  of  Gtxi.  He  is  the  Father  who 
hadi  made  this  universe,  —  God  distinct  from  us ;  out- 
side of  us  ;  the  Creator  distinguished  from  the  creation* 

Secondly.  God  has  revealed  himself  as  a  So&»  ^ 
manifested  in  humanity,  chiefly  in  Christ.  Thion^ip^ 
the  a^es  past  there  has  been  a  mediatorial  humtfU^ 
Man  IS  in  a  way  the  reflection  of  God's  nature,—®® 
fiither  to  the  child.  The  prophets,  the  lawgivers,  ^ 
especially  Moses,  are  called  mediators,  through  irhoin 
God's  name  was  known.  The  mediatorial  system  cor 
minated  in  Christ,  attained  the  acme  of  perfectioii  ^ 
one,  —  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  —  the  express  image  <)f 
His  Father.  The  Son  is  the  human  sioe  of  the  isi^ 
of  God. 

Thirdly.  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  Hofy 
Spirit,  not  aa  a  Father  external  to  us,  nor  as  reflected 
in  humanity  still  outside  us^  but  as  God  within  qs 
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igling  with  onr  being.     The  body  of  man  is  His 
'        "  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 

his  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit :  He  has  told  ub 
iBt  every  holy  aspiration,  every  thought  and  act,  that 
_^  "■  been  on  the  side  of  right  against  wrong,  is  a  part  of 
His  holy  essence,  of  His  Spirit  in  us. 

This  is  the  threefold  manifestation  made  of  Himself 
to  us  by  God.     But  this  is  not  all,  for  this  alone  would 

ft  bu  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     It  is  qmte  conceiv- 
e  that  there  miglit  be  one  Living  Force  manifested 
three  different  ways,  without  its  being  a  Trinity.    Let 
try  and  understand  this  by  an  illustration. 
CoDctive  a  circular  tliin  plate  of  metal :  above  it  you 
would  see  it  such ;  at  some  yards  distance  as  an  oval ; 
sideways,  edgeways,  a  line.     This  might  be  the  account 
f  God's  different  aspects :  in  one  relationship  to  ub  seen 
I,  the  Father,  in  another  as  the  Son,  in  another  as  the 
"   t ;  but  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  a 
ly,  known  in  old  times  by  the  name  of  Sabellianism 
I  modal  Trinity,  depending  on  our  position  in  reference 
1  Him. 

PFurther.  This  is  not  merely  the  same  part  of  His 
ntore,  seen  in  different  aspects,  but  diverse  parts  of 
His  complex  being,  —  persons,  —  three  causes  of  this 
manifestation.  Just  as  our  reason,  our  memory,  our 
imagination,  are  not  the  same,  but  really  ourselves. 
k  Let  OS  take  another  illustration.  A  single  white  ray 
^  light  felling  on  a  certain  object  appears  red ;  on 
,  bhie ;  on  another,  yellow.  Thai  is,  the  mt 
me  in  one  case  is  tlu»)wn  out,  the  blue  or  yellatv 
E  another.  So  the  diRerent  parts  of  the  one  ray  by 
I  becomes  visible ;  each  is  a  complete  ray,  yot  tho 
nal  white  ray  is  but  one. 

3  we  believe  that  in  that  Unity  of  Essence  there  arc 
three  living  Powers  which  we  call  Persons,  distinct 
from  each  other.  It  is  in  virtue  of  His  own  incom- 
mnnicsblc  Essence  that  God  is  the  Father.  It  is  the 
hutnan  side  of  His  nature  by  which  he  is  revealed  as 
tho  Sun,  so  that  it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of 


felioice  whethbi*  tlie  Soil  or  ihe  1p9,im  slioalii  noMB 
the  world.  We  l)elieve  tiiat  from  all  eternity  tlwrt  ini 
that  in  the  mind  of  God  which  I  have  called  its  Itaunn 
side,  which  made  it  possible  ibr  Bim  to  be  imagad  in 
Humanity;  and  that  again  named  the  Spirit,  fajwlda 
He  could  mix  and  mingle  Hittaself  with  as. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  explained  now  not 
to  point  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Athanaaian  creedi 
but  only  in. order  to  seize  joyfully  the  annual  opparta* 
nity  of  professing  a  firm  belief  in  the  dogmatic  troth  of 
the  Trlbity. 

We  now  pass  on  to  notice  more  particularly  the  xere- 
lation  to  us  of  one  mode  in  which  that  Blessed  Triuty 
works.  This  will  divide  itself  into  two  subjects.  tint| 
we  shall  endeavor  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and,  secondly,  we  shall  conmder  tlie 
entrance  into  that  kingdom  by  regeneration. 

Our  blessed  Lord  says,  '^  Except .  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Kow 
that  expression  —  the  kingdom  of  God  —  is  a  Jewish 
one.  Nicodemus  was  a  Jew ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, endeavor  to  comprehend  how  he  would  under- 
stand it. 

By  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  Jew  understood  human 
society  perfected.  That  domain  on  earth  where  Grod 
was  visible  and  God   ruled.     The  whole  Jewish  dis- 

Sensation  had  trained  Nicodemus  to  realize  this.  The 
ewish  kingdom  was  a  theocracy,  distinguished  .firom 
an  aristocracy  and  a  democracy.  There  were  two 
main  things  observable  in  this.  First,  it  was  a  kingdom 
in  which  God's  power  was  manifestly  visible  by  nuracles, 
marvels,  the  cloud  and  fire-pillars,  and  by  appearances 
direct  from  tlie  King  of  kings.  The  second  matter  of 
importance  in  this  conception  of  the  divine  kingdom  was 
that  it  was  a  society  in  which  a  Pei*son  ruled.  God  was 
the  ruler  of  this  society ;  her  laws  all  dated  from  Grod's 
will,  right  because  the  will  of  the  Ruler  was  right. 
^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  was  the  preface  to  personal 
messages  from  their  King. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  this  was  Nicodemus^s  con- 
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Sjition  of  llie  kiiiEdora,  and  we  shaH  understand  the 
coOTOrFation.  He  had  seen  in  tlio  works  of  Christ  the 
Hsaertion  of  a  Living  Will  ruling  over  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  had  seen  wondera  and  signs.  Therefol-B 
lnj  said,  "  We  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come 
fhim  God":  ha  saw  that  Christ  in  these  two  senses 
fulHIled  the  two  requisites  of  a  Divine  mission.  Hu  had 
^♦cen  »  society  growing  up  in  acknowledifment  of  the 
'  J  of  a  Person  ;  but  Christ  told  him  that  something 
ft  w«8  needful  than  this  :  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Bisect  should  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom.  It  was  not 
RiQUgh  that  Qod  should  draw  nigh  to  man  ;  but  that 
man  must  draw  near  tu  God.  There  must  be  an  nltei-- 
ation  in  t)te  man.  "Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he 
;uinat  eintn'  the  kingdom  ol'God," 
kin  Other  words,  he  distinguiithed  between  a  kingdom 
^t  ii  visible  and  a  kingdom  that  is  invisible.  Ho 
fished  between  that  presence  of  God  which  man 
ind  that  which  man  can  onl^  teel.  This  will 
explain  appiUTint  contradictions  in  Chnst's  language. 
To  thu  Pharisee  on  one  occasion,  he  said,  "  if  I,  by 
I  tinger  of  God,  cast  out  devils,  do  doubt  the  kiug- 
I  of  God  is  come  unto  you,"  But  agnin  He  suin, 
tfl  not  lo  here  nor  lo  there.  For  th«  kingdom  of 
I  Is  within  you."  There  is  a  kingdom,  theretbrvi 
* '  'I  the  Elemnl  Spirit  moves,  wliereof  lite  senses 
1  COgnizante,  Nicodimus  Siiw  lliat  kingdom  whou 
gsn-o  on  tlio  miracles  and  outward  signs,  and  f'l-lt 
t  they  were  evidences,  and  iVom  these  and  from  the 
Lhering  sociely  around  the  Lord,  drew  the  conclusion 
";  no  man  could  do  tliesc  things  except  God  weni 
"  "m. 
e  was  the  outward  manifestation.  Bat  there  is 
ither  kingdom  whicii  i.i  the  peculiar  domain  of  the 
jit,  which  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  mir 
l  it  entered  into  the  ht-nrt  of  man  to  conceive,"  into 
h  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enU-r.  Of  this  kingilom 
8  said  to  I*eter,  "  UleHsed  art  thou,  Simon  Baijonn, 
lesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it."  And  uf  this 
I  Btid,  "  Now  thin  1  aay,  bt\'thren,  that  flesh  and 
i  CMiDOt  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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UnleBB  an  inward  change  talcea  pbeo»  thoa^  for-  ] 
rounded  by  Qod*u  kingdom,  we  cannot  ent«  nfo  iL  1 
The  eye,  the  ear,  can  take  no  cogninnoe  of  An;  ft  I 
must  l>e  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  apirit.  I 

Pass  we  on,  secondly,  to  conaider  the  entxanoe  into      1 
this  kingdom  by  regeneration.    As  there  ia  a  tmUl 
kingdom,  so  is  there  a  twofold  entrance. 

1.  By  the  baptism  of  water.    2.  By  the  baptioB  cf 
the  Spirit    Now,  respecting  the  first  of  theBe,  ooBh 
mentators  have  been  greatfy  at  variance.     A  big* 
number  of  Protestant  commentators  have  endeavonl      I 
to  explain  this  passage  away,  as  if  it  did  not  Bfifij  to       I 
baptism  at  all.    Bat  by  all  the  laws  ci  correct  llllB^       I 
pretation,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  **  barn  rf      | 
water ''  has  here  a  rerarence  to  baptism.  I 

Into  Crod's  universe  or  kingdom  we  penetrate  Ifi       1 
doable  nature,  —  by  our  senses  and  by  our  sprit  y^ 
this  double  nature  God  has  made  a  twofold  revektioo* 
God's  witness  to  our  senses  is  baptism ;  God's  wlaoK^       { 
to  our  spirit  is  His  spirit.     '^  He  tliat  believeth  hatfa  the 
witness  in  himself.       Now,  let  us  observe  the  strength 
of  that  expression  of  Christ's,  ^'  Except  a  man  be  b^ 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  ^ 
kingdom  of  God."     A  very  strong  expression,  but  ^ 
more  so  than  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Churcb-  ^ 
England.    "  Bom  of  water  "  is  equivalent  to  regsi^^^ 
tion  by  baptism. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  this  formulary  <^^^ 
Church,  because  it  seems  to  them  to  tell  of  a  ma^^^ 
or  miraculous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  ^i 
answer  to  them,  we  point  to  this  passage  of  the  insj^^^ 
Word  of  God :  let  us  try  and  understand  in  what  s^^  it 
it  is  true  that  a  man  is  bom  of  water.  Now,  we  ^^  g 
baptism  to  be  the  sign,  or  proof,  or  evidence,  c^^l- 
spiritual  &ct.  It  is  not  the  fact,  but  it  substantiatea  ^ 
met 

The  spiritual  fact  is  God's  covenant.    Let  us  takcp    ^ 
illustration.     The  right  of  a  man  to  his  property  i0  j^ 
right  of  his  ancestors  will ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  that  triH 
or  intention,  that  the  man  inherits  that  property.    Bo^ 
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ause  tliat  will  is  inrisible,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
1  be  Diade  maiiirest  in  visible  sj-mbols  ;  and,  there- 
I,  there  is  a.  piece  of  parchment  by  which  it  ia  made 
tangible,  and  that,  though  only  tlio  manifestation  of  the  - 
will,  is  called  "  the  will "  itself.  Nay,  so  strongly  is  tlus 
word  with  its  associations  rooted  in  our  language,  that 
it  may  never  have  occurred  to  us  that  it  ia  but  a  figura- 
tive expression ;  and  the  law  might,  if  it  had  been  so 
chosen,  have-  demanded  another  expression  of  the  will. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  a  high-minded  heir- 
at-law  hxi  accepted  tho  verbal  testimony  of  another  to 
the  intentions  of  his  ancestor,  where  there  has  been  no 
ootward  nianifi^atation  whatever,  and  so  has  given  away 

ti  property  because  the  inward  will  of  his  ancestor  was 
him  all  in  all. 
Similarly,  baptism  is  the  revealed  Will  of  God  ;  that 
.  it  is  the  instrument  that  declares  God's  Will.  God's 
Will  is  a  thing  invisible ;  verbally,  the  will  runs  thus, 
— "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleoaure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 
^'And  just  as  the  instrument  which  declares  a  will  is 
J  by  a  figure  of  speech  "  the  will  "  itself,  although 
■is  but  the  manifestation  of  it,  so  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
vmeiit  which  declares  regeneration  Is  called  regcner- 
D  iu  the  Bible  and  in  our  Church  Service.  Baptism 
•*  regeneration  "  as  a  parchment  ia  a  '*  will "  ;  and, 
efore,  it  is  that  we  read  in  thia  passage,  "  bom 
P  wat«r  *■ ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  St.  Peter  says, 
Baptism  saves  us  "  ;  and  St.  Paul  says,  "  Buried  with 
tlrirt  in  baptism." 
rljostty,  we  pass.on  to  consider  tlio  entrance  into  this 
ffidom  by  a  spiritual  change. 

The  ground  on  which  Ciirist  states  it  is  our  liuiiian 
We  have  a  twofold  nature,  —  the  nature  of 
B  animal  and  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  onler  of 
s  providence  we  begin  with  the  animal.  Howbeit, 
_  I  St.  Paul,  "  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
Uit  which  is  natural.'*  Now  the  moment  when  thcas 
natures  are  exchanged  is  the  moment  of  spiritual  regea- 
enition. 
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A  man  is  to  be  born  of  water,  bnt  far  rather  of  the 
Spirit.  Of  this  expression  there  are  several  interpreta- 
tions :  first,  the  fanatical  one,  —  men  of  enthusiastic 
temperaments,  chiefly  men  whose  lives  have  been 
irregular,  whose  religion  has  come  to  them  suddenly, 
inter{)reting  all  cases  by  their  own  experiences,  have 
said  that  the  exercise  of  God's  spirit  is  ever  sudden  and 
supernatural,  and  it  has  seemed  to  them  that  to  try  and 
bring  up  a  child  for  God  in  tlie  way  of  education,  is  to 
bid  defiance  to  that  Spirit  which  is  like  the  wind,  blow- 
ing '^  where  it  listeth  "  ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  tell  the 
day  or  hour  when  lie  was  converted,  to  those  persons 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Christian  at  all.  He  may  be 
holy,  humble,  loving,  but  unless  there  is  that  visible 
manifestation  of  how  and  when  he  was  changed,  he 
must  be  still  ranked  as  un regenerate. 

Another  class  of  persons,  of  cold,  calm  temperament, 
to  whom  fanaticism  is  a  crime  and  enthui>iasm  a  thing 
to  be  avoided,  are  perpetually  rationalizing  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  explaiiiiiinr  away  in  some  low  and  common- 
place way  the  liio;hest  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  Paley  tells  us  that  this  passage  belongs  to 
the  Jews,  who  had  lorgotten  the  Messiah's  kingdom; 
but  to  speak  of  a  spiritual,  regenerative  change,  as 
necessary  for  a  man  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  to  open  the  door  to  all  fanaticism. 

There  is  a  third  class,  who  confound  the  regeneration 
of  baptism  with  that  of  the  Spirit,  who  identify  in  point 
of  time,  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  And  it 
seems  to  tlieni  that  regeneration  after  that  is  a  word 
without  meaning.  Of  this  class  there  are  two  divisions: 
those  who  hold  it  oi)eniy  in  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
those  who  do  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  Romish  doc- 
trhie  on  this  subject.  Tliese  will  not  say  that  a  miracle 
has  taken  place,  but  they  say  that  a  seed  of  grace  has 
thus  been  planteil.  Whichever  of  these  views  be  taken, 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  result  must  be  the  same. 
If  tliis  inwartl  spiritual  change  has  taken  })lace  at  bap- 
tism, then  to  talk  of  regeneration  after  that  must  be  an 
impeilinence.     i>ut,  brethren,  looking  at  tliis  passage. 
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I  csnnot  be  persuaded  that  it  belong  to  tbe   Jew 

lone,   nor  can   we  believe   that  tbe    strength   of  that 

'^'expression  is  mere  baptism  by  water.     Hei-e  is  recorded 

that  which  is  true,  not  for  the  Jew  or  heathen  only,  but 

fur  all  Ibc  human  race,  without  exception.     "  Except  n 

.     man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter 

K  kingdom  of  God." 
[n  our  Hie  tliere  is  a  time  in  whlcli  our  spirit  hns 
ned  the  mastery  over  the  flesh  ;  it  is  not  important 
know,  when,  but  wliether  it  has  taken  place. 
The  first  years  of  our  existence  are  simply  animal ; 
then  the  lile  of  the  young  man  is  not  that  of  mere 
iDstinct,  it  is  a  life  of  passion,  with  mighty  indignations, 
Btrong  aversions.     And  th<;n  passing  on  tiirough   life 
we  sometimes  see  a  person  in  whom  these  tilings  are 
merged ;   the  instincts  are  there  only  fur  the  support 
HfBf  existence  ;  the  passions  are  so  ruled  that  they  have 
^■jBcome  gentleness  and  meekness  and  love.     Between 
^^pese  two  extremes   there  must  have  been   a   middle 
^^^nt,  when    the    life  of  sense,  appetite,  and    passion, 
'     which  had  ruled,  ceased  to  rule,  and  was  ruled  over  by 
the  litti  of  the  spirit :  that  moment,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short,  whether  it  be  done  suddenly  or  gradually, 
whether  it  come  like  the  rushing  mighty  wind,  or  as 
tfa«!  slow,  gentle  zephyr  of  tbe  spring,  — ■  whenever  that 
moment  was,  then  was  the  moment  of  spiritual  regener- 
There   itl'e    cases    in   which    this    never    takes 

0  at  all ;  there  are  grown  men  and  old  men  merely 
bildren  still,  —  still  having  the  animal  appetites,  and 

ing  in  the  base,  and  conscious,  and  vicious  indulgenco 

'  those  appetites  which  in  the  child  were  harmless 

:  are  they  who  have  not  yet  been    bom    again. 

1  of  water  they  may  have  been,  born  of  God's  eter- 
_     I  Spirit  they  have  not  been  ;   before  such  men  can 

toiler  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  their  Father,  that 
'ord  is  as  true  to  them  as  to  Nicodemus  of  old,  "  Mar- 
vel not  tliat  1  said  unlo  you,  ye  must  be  bom  again." 
I  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  a  spectacle  such  as  that ; 
ful  thing  to  see  the  blossom  still  upon  the  tree 
the  autumn  is  past  and   the  wiatvr  is  at  hand. 
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An  awfiil  tiling  to  sec  a,  man  wlio  oaglit 

in  Chri&t,  stiii  liring  the  life  of  the  flesTi  and  of  passion: 

the  Bumnicr  is  p^t,  the  harvest  is  ended,  and  he  is  not 

MTed. 

Now  let  us  briefly  apply  irhat  has  been  siud. 

1.  Do  not  attempt  to  date  too  accurately  tbe  tiansi- 
tion  moment. 

2.  Understand  that  the  "  flesh,"  or  natural  state,  is 
wrong  only  when  out  of  place.  In  its  place  it  is  impep- 
fection,  not  evil.  There  is  no  harm  in  leaves  or  blos- 
soms in  spring,  but  in  autumn  I  There  is  no  harm  in 
the  appetites  of  childhood,  or  the  passions  of  youth, 
but  gretit  liai-m  when  these  arc  still  unsubdued  in  uo. 
Observe,  therefore,  the  flesh  is  not  to  be  eserascd,  but 
the  spirit  atrengtbened.  This  I  say  tlien,  "Walk  in 
the  spirit,  and  yo  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

8.  Do  not  mistake  tbe  figitfative  for  the  literal. 

Baptism  is  regeneration  figuratively ;  "  tbe  like  flgon 
wfaerentito  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the 
putting  away  of  the  fiUli  of  tbe  flesh,  but  tbe  answer  of 
a  good  Conscience  toward  God)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Chrif^t.     (1  Peter  iii.  21.) 

The  things  to  be  anxious  about  are,  not  baptism,  doI 
confirmntion ;  but  the  spiiitual  facts  for  which  baptioQ 
and  contirmation  stand. 
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_...!  tbey  RppMntsd  two,  Joseph  cuUed  Bnnnbu,  who  mu  nirtHuned 

JattOai,  tad  HalUiiB*.    Aq<I  the;  pmyed,'nnd  laid,  Tboii,  l«nl,  whioli 

kDOWMt  the  heortt  of  Ul  men,  tlien  nhecliBr  af  tbew  two  thou  liut  clxwon, 

That  ha  ma;  take  part  oT  tbia  miniatrj  uid  npostlnhip,  (Mm  -which  Judaa 

I      tor  tcausraBion  fell,  Uial  ho  migbt  e;o  to  his  own  plaea.    And  llx]'  gnra 

H.Mh  llieir  loUi  and  the  lut  fell  upuu  Matthiaa;  and  ha  wu^  uuntlicrcd  Willi 

^Un  •leran  apoallea."  —  Acts  1.  23  -  3«. 

^r    This  is  the  account  of  the  earliest  appointment  of  an 
kpostle  or  bishop  over  tlie  Church  of  Christ. 

It  stands  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  episcopal 
decdons  of  after  ages.  Every  one  aequaintid  witli 
phnrch  faistory  knows  that  tlic  election  of  a  bbhop  in 

^tttte  first  centuries,  and  indeed  for  many  a?es,  vraa  one 

^bf  the  Vtterest  and  fiercest  questions  which  shook  tlie 

BOiarcb  of  Christ. 

[Appointment  by  the  people. — Presbyters. — Various 
customs.  Anecdote  of  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Appoint- 
ment by  the  Emperor  or  Bishop  of  Rome.  Quarrel  of 
S^U^es  between  the  Emperor  aud  the  Pope.] 
^P  Coutradistingnished  fi-om  this  in  spirit  was  the  firbt 
pointment  which  ended  in  the  selection  of  Matthias, 
olv,  calm,  wise,  —  presided  ov>;r  by  an  apostolic  and 
Ohnsdan  spirit. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  once  why  this  snbject  has  been 
•elected.  During  the  course  of  this  week,  England  will 
be  shaken  to  her  centre  with  the  selection  of  represen- 
tatives who  shall  legislate  for  her  hereafter,  either  in 
Accordance  with,  or  in  defiance  of,  llic  {irinciples  of  her 
constitution.  In  some  places,  as  (iently  as  the  battle 
wu  formeriy  carried  on  between  Gu<.'lph  and  Glub«I- 
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line,  or  between  faction  and  faction  in  the  .choioa  of 
bishops,  so  fiercely  will  the  contest  rage  in  the  dhoioo 
of  representatives. 

Delicate  and  difHcult  as  the  introduction  of  such  a 
subject  from  the  pulpit  must  be,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the 
imperative  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  —  from  which 
he  cannot,  except  in  cowardice,  shrink,  —  to  endeavor 
to  make  clear  the  great  Christian  landmarks  which 
belong  to  such  an  occurrence.  But  let  me  be  under- 
stood. His  duty  is  not  to  introduce  politics  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  thereby  the  views 
of  some  particular  party.  The  pulpit  is  not  to  be  de- 
graded into  the  engine  of  a  faction.  Far,  far  above 
such  questions,  it  ought  to  preserve  the  calm  dignity  of 
a  voice  which  speaks  for  eternity,  and  not  for  time.  If 
possible,  not  one  word  should  drop  by  which  a  minister's 
own  political  leanings  can  be  discovered. 

Yet  there  must  be  broad  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  in  such  a  transaction  as  in  any  other.  And, 
in  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  desire  to  place  those  before 
you. 

I.  The  object  of  the  election  spoken  of  in  my  text. 

II.  The  mode  of  the  election. 

III.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

I.  The  object  of  the  election.  To  elect  a  bishop  of 
the  universal  Church. 

It  might  be  that  in  process  of  time  the  apostle  so 
chosen  should  be  appointed  to  a  particular  city,  —  as 
St.  James  was  to  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  plain  his  duty  as 
an  apostle  was  owed  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  Christ,  not  to  that  particular  city;  and  if  he  had 
allowed  local  partialities  or  local  interests  to  stand  before 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  he  would  have  neglected  tho 
duty  of  his  high  office. 

Also,  that  if  those  who  appointed  him  considered  the 
interest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
his  qualifications  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  universali 
they  would  have  failed  in  their  duty. 
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In  tlie  third  century,  a  bisliop  of  Carthage,  Cyprian, 
in  a  celebrated  sentence  haa  dearly  and  beautifully 
stated  this  principle,  —  "  Uphcopatus  iinut  ett  ctiju»"  Sue. 
Tlie  Episcopate,  one  and  nidivixible,  held  in  its  entirety 
by  each  bishop,  every  part  stanilini;  for  the  whole. 
Tliftt  is,  if  he  were  a  bishop  of  Carthage  or  Antioch, 
lie  was  to  romember  that  it  was  not  the  Jnleresta  of 
Carthage  over  which  he  had  to  watch,  but  those  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  Carthage  being  his  special  allot- 
jpent  out  of  the  whole.  And  in  a  council  he  was  to 
■ive  his  voice  not  for  that  which  might  be  good  for  tlie 
^n  of  Cartilage,  but  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
I  The  application  is  pliiin. 

;  The  nation  is  one,  —  its  life  is  a  sacred  life.  The 
U  tlie  Christian  people,  for  whom  Christ  shed 
s  blood.  —  ltd  life  is  unity.  —  Its  death  is  dinsion.  — 
phe  curse  of  a  Christian  is  sectarianism.  —  Tiie  ciirac 
'  a  nation  is  faction.  —  Each  legislator  legislates  for 
Kte  country,  not  tor  a  county  or  towji.  —  Each  elector 
Jlulds  his  li^nchise  as  a  sacred  trast,  to  be  exercised,  not 
Tor  his  town,  or  for  a  fection  of  his  town,  not  for  himself, 
or  his  friends,  but  for  tiie  general  weat  of  the  people  of 
England. 

Let  me  expose  a  common  fallacy. 

We  ore  not  to  be  biassed   by  asking  what  charity 

does  a  candidate  support,  nor  what  view  does  he  take 

flf  some  local  cjuestion,  nor  whether  he  subscribe  to  true- 

Ptanan  or  to  evangelical  societies.     We  are,  in  our  high 

eaponsibility,  selecting,  not  a  president  for  a  religious 

Kicty,  nor  a  patron  of  a  town,  nor  a  subscriber  to  an 

Dspilal,  but  a  legislator  for  England. 

I.  The  mode  of  the  election. 

t  was  partly  liuman,  partly  divine. 
The  human  element  is  plain  enough  in  that  it  W 
Mpular.  The  choice  lay  not  with  tlio  Apnstles,  but 
fitli  the  whole  Church.  One  Imntlred  and  twenty  met 
p  that  upper  chamber:  all  gave  in  their  tots  or  voir*, 
"  B  divine  element  lay  iu  iliis,  that  it  was  overruled  by 
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Here  is  the  main  point  observaUe.  Thejr  at  kist 
took  for  granted  that  the  popular  element  was  quite 
separate  from  the  Divine.  The  selected  one  mieht  be 
the  chosen  of  the  people,  yet  not  the  chosen  of  GhxL 
Hence  they  prayed,  ^^  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the 
'hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast 
chosen." 

The  common  notion  is,  voxpopuii  vox  Dei.  In  other 
words,  whatever,  the  general  voice  wills  is  right.  A 
law  is  right  because  it  is  a  people's  will.  I  do. not  say 
that  we  nave  got  the  full  length  of  this  idea  in  Eng- 
land. On  tlie  Continent  it  has  long  been  prevalent. 
Possibly  it  is  the  expression  of  that  Antichrist  **who 
sheweth  himself  that  he  is  God  "  ;  self-will  setting  itself 
up  paramount  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  voxpopuli  is  sometimes  vox  Dei^  sometimes  not. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God  when 
the  children  of  Israel  rescued  Jonathan  from  his  father  s 
unjust  sentence  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45)  ;  and  when  the  con- 
test between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  having 
been  settled,  they  cried,  *'  The  Lord  he  is  God." 

Was  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God  when, 
in  Moses'  absence,  they  required  Aaron  to  make  them  a 
golden  calf  for  a  god  ?     Or  when,  led  on  by  the  dema- 

foguc  Demetrius,  they  shouted,  *^  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
iphesians  "  ?    Or  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests, 
led  blindfold  by  them  they  cried,  '*  Crucify  Him     ? 

The  politicians  of  this  world  eagerly  debate  the  ques- 
tion, how  best  to  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the 
)eople's  voice,  whether  by  individuals  or  by  interests 
airly  balanced?  —  a  question,  doubtless,  not  to  be  put 
aside.  But  the  Christian  sees  a  question  deeper  fitr 
than  these,  —  not  how  to  obtain  most  fairly  an  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  will,  but  how  that  will  shall  truly 
represent  the  will  of  God. 

There  is  no  other  question,  at  last,  than  this. 

And  we  shall  attain   this,  not  by  nicely  balancing 

interest  against  imterest,  much  less  by  manoeuvring,  or 

by  cunningly  devised  expedient,  to  defeat  the  cause  which 

we  believe  the  wrong  one ;  but  by  each  doing  all  that  in 
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faim  lies  la  rouse  himself  and  others  to  a  liigb  seiiae  of 
reaponsibility. 

It  is  a  noble  tliouglit  that  of  every  elector  going  to 
vot«,  as  thi'se  men  diil,  lor  tlie  Church,  tor  the  People, 
for  God,  and  tur  the  Riglit,  earnestly  anxious  that  lie 
and  otliLTs  should  do  riyht. 

£lae,  —  to  speak  hiiiiianly,  —  this  was  an  appeal  to 

lance,  and  not  to  Gi)d  ;  mid  every  election)  by  ballot 

'  by  suliragt;,  is  else  an  appeal  to  chauce. 

Ail)  ihereture,  depends  upon  the  s^iu-it  in  which  the 

Ktiou  is  conducted. 

AVhiit  constituiea  the  diD'erenco  botweca  an  appeal  to 

od  and  an  appeal  to  chance  V 

m.  The  Spirit. 

1.  A  rdiyiuua  aj>irit.  Verse  24 ;  "  They  prayed  and 
id.  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowcst  the  hearts  of  kU  men, 
ow  whetiier  of  these  two  Tiiou  hast  clioseu."  Now, 
B  ahaU  be  met  hui-e,  at  once,  by  on  objection.  This 
IS  a  religious  work,  —  tlie  selection  of  an  apostle ;  but 
e  choict:  of  a  representative  is  not  a  rehgious  work, 
1^  a  secular  one. 

Htfre  we  come,  therefore,  to  the  very  pilh  and  mar- 
iw  of  the  wliole  question.  The  dislincUoD  between 
ligious  and  si.-ciilar  is  true  in  a  sense,  but,  as  we  make 
,  it  is  tidse.  It  is  not  iliu  occupation,  but  tiic  spiiit 
hicli  makes  the  diKiirence.  The  election  of  a  bishop 
■y  be  a  most  secular  thing.  The  election  of  a  ruprc;- 
BtBtivu  may  be  a  religious  tiling.  St.  Paul  taught 
W  nuthing  is  protiuie.  banclitii.'d  by  the  Word  of 
od  and  prayer,  St.  Peter  leuined  tlrnt  nothing  iu 
auuou  or  unclean. 

{Many  relics  remain  to  us  Irom  our  religious  fure- 
Uera  indicative  of  this  trutii.  Grace  belure  mtiuls. 
tj  Gratia  uu  coins  of  the  realm.  ''  In  the  name  of 
Odt"  at  the  comuKncement  of  wills.     Oath  in  court 

JosticB.  Prayen  iu  universities  belbre  election  of 
kuUn.  —  All  proclaim  that  the  simplest  acta  of  our 
inwstic  tuid  political  lile  are  sacred  or  profiinu  accord- 
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ing  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  perfermed ;  not  in 
the  question  whether  they  are  done  for  the  State  or  the 
Gharch,  but  whether  with  God  or  without  God.] 

Observe,  —  It  is  not  the  preluding  such  an  election 
with  public  prayer  that  would  make  it  a  relimoos  act 
It  is  religious  so  &r  as  each  man  discharges  his  part  as 
a  duty  and  solemn  responsibility. 

If  looked  on  in  this  spirit  by  the  higher  classes,  wodd 
the  debauchery  and  the  drunkenness  which  are  fbsteied 
by  rich  men  of  all  parties  among  the  poor  for  their  own 
purposes,  be  possible?  Would  they,  for  the  sake  of 
one  vote,  or  a  hundred  votes,  brutalize  their  feUow- 
creaturfis  ? 

2.  It  is  implied  in  this,  that  it  must  be  done  conscien- 
tiously. 

Each  Christian  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  new 
right,  —  that  of  giving  a  vote  or  casting  a  lot. 

Like  all  rights,  it  was  a  duty.  He  had  not  a  right  to 
do  what  he  liked.  His  right  was  only  the  duty  of 
doing  right.  And  if  any  one  had  swayed  him  to 
support  the  cause  of  Barnabas  or  that  of  Matthias  on 
any  motives  except  this  one,  —  "  You  ought,"  — he  had 
so  far  injured  his  conscience. 

The  conscience  of  man  is  a  holy,  sacred  thing.  The 
worst  of  crimes  is  to  injure  a  human  conscience.  Better 
kill  the  body.  Remember  how  strongly  St.  Paul  speaks, 
"  When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ."  And  that  sin, 
remember,  consisted  in  leading  them  to  do  a  thing 
which,  though  right  in  itself,  they  thought  wrong. 

Now,  there  is  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  all  men  ai^reo  in  treatintj  with  a  smile. 

My  brethren,  bribery  is  a  sin,  —  a  sin  against  God. 
Not  because  a  particular  law  has  been  made  against  it, 
but  because  it  lowers  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
blunts  the  conscience,  dethrones  the  God  within  the 
man*s  soul,  and  erects  selfishness  and  greed  and  inter- 
est, in  His  stead.  And  whether  you  do  it  directly 
or  indirectly,  —  directly  by  giving,  indirectly  by  with- 
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drawing,  assistance    or   patronage,  —  you   sin   agiunst 
Christ. 

3.  It  was  not  done  from  personal  interest. 

There  were  two  candidates,  Barnabas  and  Matthias, 
if  the  supporters  of  these  two  had  been  influenced 

liefly  by  such  considerations  as  blood-relationship,  or 

the  i^ance  of  favor  and  promotion,  manifestly  a  high 
fiinction  would  have  been  degraded. 

In  secular  matters,  however,  we  do  not  judge  so.  A 
man  generally  decides  according  to  his  professional  or 
his  personal  interests.  You  know  almost  to  a  certainty 
beforehand  which  way  a  man  will  vote,  if  you  know  his 
profession.  If  a  man  be  a  farmer  or  a  clergyman  or  a 
merchant,  you  can  pretty  surely  guess  on  which  side  he 
will  range  himself. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  involuntary,  —  the  result  of 
those  prejudices  which  attach  to  us  all  from  association. 
But  it  is  partly  voluntary.  We  know  that  we  are  tliink- 
ing  not  of  the  general  good,  but  of  our  own  interests. 
And  thus  a  farmer  would  think  himself  justified  in 
looking  at  a  question  simply  as  it  afiected  his  class,  and 
s  noble  as  it  affected  his  caste,  and  a  workingman  as  it 
bore  upon  the  working-classes. 

Brethren,  we  are  Christians.  Something  of  a  princi- 
ple higher  than  this  ought  to  be  ours.  What  is  the  law 
oE  the  Cross  of  Christ  ?  The  sacriiice  of  the  One  for 
the  whole,  the  cheerful  surrender  of  iho  few  for  the 
many.     £lse,  what  do  we  more  than  others  ? 

These  are  line  words,  —  patriotism,  public  principle), 
parity. 

Be  sure  these  words  are  but  sentimental,  except  ua 
^ey  spring  out  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
r    Apphcation.  — 

^    1  nave  endeavored  to  keep  entirely  unseen  my  own 
political  views.     I  may  have  failed,  but  not  voluntarily. 

Kemember,  in  coiiclmion,  the  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  be  decided  this  week  is,  not  whether  a 

iponderancc  shall  be  insured  for  one  of  the   great 
lea  which  divide  the  country,  or  the  other.     That 
\  but  it  is  secondary.     The  important  thing 
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t  '  aevontly  wUhcd  is,  that  each  man  shall  give  hu 
vuiu  aa  lliese  men  did, — conscientiously,  religiously, 
uiisdtishly,  lovingly. 

Better  that  lie  should  support  the  wrong  cause  con- 
scientiously tiian  the  right  one  insincerelv-  Better  be  a 
true  man  on  the  side  ot  wrong  than  a  fal^e  man  on  the 
side  of  right. 


ISAAC  BLESSING  HIS  SONS.    , 


;  came  to  pans,  thai  vh«n  Ifhiio  wu  old, 

It  ha  onulrj  not  Me,  he  cnllml  »nn  hia  eldett  ion,  una 

--  —d  ha  Mid  anio  him,  BsIidU,  A(r>  an  I.     And  lis 

I  koaw  not  ihe  dn.v  of  mv  Aenth:  Now  thBrern 

ipDiu,  tby  qalver  and  thr'boi 


(hBreforo  Caks,  I  pny  th 
nt  to  tba  fiald,  uitf  tolte 

-- .      .. ,  , h  aa  I  luva.  »Dcl  bring  if 

Uul  I  maj  sal ;  Uiat  my  aoul  may  blew  Ihae  beTare  1  dia."  —  Gi 


chapter  zxr.  ire  find  Abraham  preparing  for  death 

a  last  will :  making  Isaac   his   heir,  and  providing 

for  his  other  children  by  giving  tbem  gifis,  while  he 

vet  hved,   and   so   sending   them  out  inio   the  world. 

In  this  chapter,  the  heir  himself  is  preparing  to  die. 

Tli«  rapidity  with  which  the^e  chapters  epitomise  life, 

bnnging  its  few  salient  points  together,  is  valuable  as 

illustrative  of  what  human  existence  is,    It  is  a  series  of 

:les  intersecting  each  other,  but  g<>ing  on  in  a  line. 

aw  facts  comprise  man's  lifii.     A  birth,  —  a  marriage, 

another  birth,  —  a  bantiam,  —  a   will,  —  and  tlien  a 

send  ;  and  the  old  circle  begins  again. 

Isaac  is  about  to  declare  bis  last  will.     It  Is  a  solemn 

in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  if  it  were  only  for 

thought  that  we  are  writing  words  which  will  not 

ead  till  we  are  gone.     But  it  Ls  solemn,  too,  because 

it   is  one  of  those  acts  wbicli   tell   of  the  immorial. 

First,  in  the  way  of  prophetic  prescience.     Is  it  not 

ad'ectiiig  tu  tliink  of  u  liumaa  being,  not  sick,  nor  in 

in,   witli   his  natural  foi-ce  unabated,  calmly  silting 

iwn  to  make  an-angemeuts  tor  wimt  shall  be  when  ha 

in  Ilia  last,  long  sleep  ?     Uut  the  act  of  an  immortal  is 

able  also,  in  that  a  dtad  man  rules  tlio  world,  us  it 

IV,  long  atWr  his  decease.     Being  dead,  In  a  sense  ha 

(poaketh.     Hu  is  yet  present  with  the  living.     Hia 
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exbtence  is  protracted  beyond  its  natuiil  bj^mu  His 
will  is  law.  This  is  a  kind  of  evidence  of  hu  immor- 
tality :  for  the  obedience  of  men  to  what  he  has  wiUed 
is  a  sort  of  recognition  of  his  present  beine. 

Isaac  was  not  left  without  warnings  of  nis  comiDg 
end.  These  warnings  came  in  the  shape  of  dimness  of 
eyes  and  fiiiling  of  sight.  Ton  can  conceive  a  state  in 
which  man  should  have  no  warnings:  and  instead  of 
gradual  decay,  should  drop,  suddenly,  without  any  inti- 
mation, into  eternity.  Such  an  arrangement  might  have 
been.  But  God  has  in  mercy  provided  reminders.  For 
we  sleep  in  this  life  of  ours  a  charmed  sleep,  which  it 
is  hard  to  breidc.  And  if  the  road  were  of  unbrcdran 
smoothness,  with  no  jolt  or  shock  or  unevenness  in  the 
journey,  we  should  move  swiftly  on,  nothing  breaking 
that  dead  slumber,  till  we  awake  suddenly,  like  die  o(£ 
man  in  the  parable,  lifting  up  our  eyes  in  heaven  or  in 
hell.  Therefore  God  has  given  these  reminders.  Some 
of  them  regular,  —  such  as  failing  of  sight,  felling  out  of 
hairs,  decay  of  strength,  loss  of  memory,  —  which  are 
as  stations  in  the  journey,  telling  us  how  fer  we  have 
travelled ;  others  irregular,  —  such  as  come  in  the  form 
of  sickness,  bereavement,  pain,  —  like  sudden  shocks 
which  jolt,  arouse,  and  awaken.  Then  the  man  coor 
siders,  and,  like  Isaac,  savs,  ''  Behold  I  am  old,  I  know 
not  the  day  of  my  death.       We  will  consider,  — 

I.  Isaac's  preparation  for  death. 

II.  The  unit^  treachery  of  Jacob  and  Rebekah. 

1.  Isaac's  preparation  for  death.  —  First,  he  longed  for 
the  performance  of  Esau's  filial  kindness  as  for  a  last 
time.  Esau  was  his  favorite  son :  not  on  account  of 
any  similarity  between  them,  but  just  because  they 
were  dissimilar.  The  repose  and  contemplativeness  and 
inactivity  of  Isaac  found  a  contrast  in  which  it  rested, 
in  the  energy  and  even  the  recklessness  of  his  first- 
born. It  was  natural  to  yearn  for  the  feast  of  his  son's 
afiection  for  the  last  time.  For  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly impressive  in  whatever  is  done  for  the  last  time. 
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I  the  simplest  acts  contract  a  kind  of  sacredneas. 
last  walk  in  the  country  we  are  leaving.  The  last 
time  a  dying  man  sees  the  sun  set.  The  last  words  of 
those  (fom  whom  we  have  parted,  which  we  treasnre 
up  as  more  than  accidental,  almost  prophetic.  The 
winding  up  of  a  watch,  as  the  lost  act  at  night.  The 
signaturo  of  a  will.  In  the  life  of  Him  in  whom  we  find 
eirery  feeling  which  belongs  to  unperverted  Humanity, 
tho  same  desire  is  tbund :  a  trait,  therefore,  of  the 
heart  wliich  is  universal,  natural,  and  right.  "  Witli 
desire  I  have  desired  to  cat  this  passovcr  with  yuu 
before  I  suffer.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  X 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."  It 
wu  the  Latt  Supper. 

^  By  making  his  last  testamentary  dispositions. 
Apparently  they  were  premature,  but  he  did  not  defer 
them :  pardy  because  of  the  frailty  of  life,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  there  may  be  any  to-morrow  for 
that  which  is  put  off  tcMlay:  partly,  perhaps,  l>ecau3u 
desired  to  have  all  earuily  thoughts  done  with  and 
It  away,  Isaac  lived  thirty  or  forty  years  after  this  : 
_  _it  he  was  a  man  set  apart :  hke  one  who,  in  Roman 
Catholic  language,  had  received  extreme  unction,  and 
had  done  witli  this  world ;  and  when  he  came  to  die, 
there  would  be  no  anxieties  about  the  disposition  of 
jnopcrty  to  harass  him.  It  is  good  to  have  all  such 
'■**^"  done  with  beJbre  that  hoar  comes:  there  is 
ing  incongruous  in  the  presence  of  a  lawyer 
death-room,  agitating  the  last  hours.  The  hrst 
of  our  lives  is  spent  in  learning  the  use  of 
senses  and  faculties :  ascerUiining  whei-e  we  are  and 
The  second  in  using  tlioso  powers,  and  acting 
the  given  sphere ;  the  motto  being,  "  Work,  the 
(ht  Cometh."  A  third  portion  between  active  life  and 
grave,  like  the  twilight  between  day  and  night, 
hght  enough  for  working,  nor  yet  quite  dark,  which 
•eems  to  accord  for  unworldhness  and  mcdita- 
ikiug,  doubtless,  to  see  an  old  man,  halo 
lUs   to   the  last,  dying  at  his   work  like   a 
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warrior  in  armor.  But  natural  feeling  mkea  vb  vahi 
perhaps,  that  an  interval  might  be  given :  a  aeasoii  fer 
the  statesman,  such  as  that  whn  h  Samuel  had,  en  layi*^ 
aside  the  cares  of  office,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets . 
such  as  Simeon  had,  and  Anna,  for  a  life  of  devotion  in 
the  temple ;  such  as  the  laborer  hM  when,  his  lent, 
days'  work  done,  he  finds  an  asylrun  in  the  almshoose 
such  as  our  Church  desires,  where  she  prays  againi 
sudden  death :  a  season  of  interval  in  which  to  watd 
and  meditate  and  wait. 

« 

n.  The  united  treachery  of  Jacob  and  RdbekaLu    ^.f 
was  treachery  in  both :  m  one  sense  it  iiiaa  the  sami 
treachery.    Each  deceived  Isaac  and  oven'Mched  Eaan 
But  it  would  be  a  rough  estimate  to  treat  the  two  sia' 
as  identical.     This  is  the  coarse,  common  wa}'  of  ju^- 
ing.     We  label  sins  as  by  a  catalogue.     Wo  judge  m 
men  by  their  acts ;  but  it  is  far  truer  to  say  that  Wi' 
can  only  judge  the  acts  by  the  man.     Tou  must  under 
stand  the  man  before  you  can  appreciate  his  deed.    The 
same  deed  done  by  two  different  persons  ceases  to  be 
the  same.     Abraham  and  Sarah   both  laughed  when 
informed  that  they  should  have  a  son  in  their  old  age* 
But  Sarah's  (Gen.    xviii.   12,  15)  was  the  laugh  of 
scepticism :   the  other  (Gen.  xvii.  17)  the   result  of 
that  reaction  in  our  nature  by  which  the  most  solemi 
thoughts  are  balanced  by  a  sense  of  strangeness  or  evei 
ludicrousness.     Tlie  Pharisees  asked  a  sign,  in  unbelief . 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  did  the  same  in  &idi« 
Fine  discrimination  is  therefore  necessary  to  understani^ 
the  simplest  deed.     A  very  delicate  analysis  of  char 
acter  is  necessary  to  comprehend  such  acts  as  these 
and  rightly  to  apportion  their  turpitude  and  their  pallia* 
tions. 

In  Rebekah's  case  the  root  of  the  treachery  waf 
ambition ;  but  here  we  find  a  trait  of  female  character. 
It  is  a  woman's  ambition,  not  a  man's.  Kebekah  d» 
sired  nothing  for  herself,  but  everything  for  Jacob :  foi 
him  spiritual  blessing,  —  at  all  events,  temporal  distino 
tion.    She  did  wrong,  not  for  her  own  advantage,  bal 
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_  :  the  soke  of  one  she  loved.  Here  is  a  touch  of 
_  womanhood.  The  sainc  is  observable  in  the  reckless* 
ness  of  personal  consequences.  So  as  only  he  might 
gain,  she  did  not  care.  "  Upon  me  be  tlie  curse,  my 
son."  And  it  is  tliis  which  forces  us,  even  while  we 
IDOst  condemn,  to  compassionate.  Tliroughout  the 
diole  of  tliis  revolting  scene  of  deceit  imd  fraud,  we 
1  never  forget  tlial'Rebekah  was  a  motlier.  And 
mce  a  certam  interest  and  sympathy  are  sustained, 
jiother  feminine  trait  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Rc- 
ikali.  It  was  devotion  to  a  person  rather  than  to  a 
ciple.  A  man's  idolatry  is  for  an  idea,  a  woman's 
I  lor  a  person.  A  man  suffers  for  a  monarchy,  a 
woman  for  a  king.  A  man's  martyrdom  lUffers  from 
a  woman's.  Nay,  even  in  their  religion,  personality 
marks  the  one,  attachment  to  an  idea  or  principle  the 
other.  Woman  adores  Gud  in  his  personality,  man 
adores  him  in  his  attiibutes.  At  least,  that  is  on  the 
whole,  the  characteristic  ditterence.  Now  here  you  see 
tbe  idolatry  of  the  woman :  sacrificing  her  husband, 
her  elder  son,  high  principle,  Jier  own  soul,  for  an 
idolized  person.  Remark  that  this  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, idolatry.  For  in  nothing  is  a  greater  mistime  made 
than  in  tbe  conception  attached  to  mat  word  in  reference 
to  tlie  afl'ections.  A  mother's  affecuon  is  called,  by 
many  religious  people,  idolatry,  because  it  ia  intense. 
Do  not  mistake.  No  one  ever  loved  child,  brother, 
usier,  too  mucli.  It  is  not  the  intensity  of  affection, 
bat  its  mterference  with  trutli  and  duty,  that  makes 
it  idolatry.  Rebckab  loved  her  son  more  than  truth, 
~%  e.  more  than  God.  This  was  to  idolize.  And  hence 
■i»t  says,  "  If  any  man  love  father  or  mother  more 
1  me,  ho  is  not  worthy  of  me."  You  can  only  test 
Ht  when  a  principle  comes  in  tbe  way.  There  are 
BUOns  who  would  romantically  admire  tliis  devotion  of 
Utbekab,  and  call  it  buautil'ul.  To  sacrihco  all,  even 
principle,  for  another,  —  what  higher  proof  of  affection 
can  there  be  ?  0  miserable  sophistry!  The  only  truu 
afiectioQ  is  that  which  is  subordinate  to  a  higher.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  in  those  who  love  little,  love 
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a  primary  affection :  a  secondaiy  one  in  those  wbo  love 
much.  Be  sure  ho  cannot  love  another  much  who  lovei 
not  honor  more.  For  that  higher  affection  sustains  and 
elevates  the  lower  human  one,  casting  round  it  m  AxfJ 
which  mere  personal  feeling  could  never  ^ve.  Soiih 
pare,  for  instance,  Rebekah  s  love  for  Jacob  with  ihat 
of  Abraham  for  his  son  Isaac.  Abraham  was  readj  to 
sacrifice  his  son  to  duty.  RebeMi  sacrificed  truth  and 
duty  to  her  son.  Which  loved  a  son  most  ?  —  whidi 
was  the  nobler  love  ?  Even  as  a  question  of  perma- 
nence, which  would  last  the  longer?  For  consider 
what  respect  this  guilty  son  and  guilty  mother  cooU 
retain  for  each  other  after  this :  would  not  love  change 
into  shame  and  lose  itself  in  recriminations?  For 
affection  will  not  long  survive  respect,  however  it  may 
protract  its  life  by  effort. 

Observe  again,  monsters  do  not  exist.  When  you 
hear  of  great  criminality,  you  think  of  natures  origi* 
nally  monstrous,  not  like  otlicrs.  But  none  are  lian 
for  the  sake  of  lying.  None  are  cruel  for  cruelty's  sake. 
It  is  simply  want  of  principle  that  makes  glaring  sins. 
The  best  affections  perverted,  —  that  is  the  history  rf 
great  crimes.  See  here:  there  is  no  touch  of  com* 
punction  from  first  to  last.  The  woman  seems  all 
unsexed.  She  has  no  thought  of  her  defrauded  eldest 
son ;  none  of  her  deceived  husband.  There  is  an 
inflexible  pursuit  of  her  object,  that  is  all.  It  is  won- 
derful how  ambition  and  passion  dazzle  to  all  but  the 
end  desired.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  true  can  become 
false,  and  the  tender-hearted  hard  and  cruel  for  an  end. 
Nor  is  this  lesson  obsolete.  Are  there  no  women  who 
would  do  the  same  now  ?  Are  there  none  who  would 
sacrifice  a  son's  principles  or  a  daughter's  happiness  to 
a  diseased  appetite  for  distinction?  Are  there  none 
who  would  conceal  a  son's  extravagance,  foster  it, 
furnish  it  means  unknown,  or  in  an  underhand  way, 
in  what  is  called  the  manoeuvring  of  fashionable  life ; 
and  do  that  for  family  advancement  from  which  the 
strong  sense  and  principle  of  a  father  would  recoil  and 
revolt  ?    And  all  this,  not  because  they  are  monstersi 
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bot  because  their  passion  for  distinction  is  inflamed,  and 
their  atiW-dons  unregulated. 

Now  look  at  Jacob's  sin.  Ho  was  not  withont 
Bmbition ;  but  he  iiad  nut  that  unacnipiilnus,  inflexible 
will  which  generally  accom[janie3  ambition  and  makes 
it  irresistible.  A  bad  man  naturally  lie  was  not:  nor  a 
false  man  :  but  simply  a  pliable  an<l  weak  man.  Kenco 
lie  became  the  tool  of  another,  —  the  agent  in  a  plan  of 
villany  wliiuh  he  had  not  the  contrivance  to  originate, 
Hf  was  one  of  those  who,  if  they  could,  would  have 
what  they  wish  innocently.  He  would  not  play  false, 
yet  he  would  unjustly  have.  He  was  railier  afraid  of 
doing  the  deceit,  than  anxious  that  the  deceit  should 
not  be  done.  Here  was  the  guilt  in  its  germ.  He  had 
indulged  and  pampered  the  fancy  ;  and  be  sure  ho  who 
wishes  a  temporal  end  tor  itseiti  does,  or  will  soon,  will 
tlie  means.  All  temptations  and  all  occasions  of  sin 
are  powerless,  except  as  far  as  they  fiill  in  with  previous 
mMlitations  upon  the  guilt.  An  act  of  sin  is  only  a 
truiu  long  laid,  fired  by  a  spark  at  last.  Jacob  pondered 
over  the  desire  of  the  blessing,  dallied  with  it,  and  then 
fell.  Now  observe  the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  the 
iaward  deterioration.  See  how  this  plain,  simple  man, 
Kob,  becomes  by  degrees  an  accomplished  deceiver; 
kw  he  shrinks  at  nothing  |  how,  at  first  unable  to  coa- 
■ve  llie  plan  demised  by  another,  he  becomes  at  last 
wntire.  At  first  the  acted  falsehood,  —  a  sembldnce  ; 
It  the  lie  in  so  many  words  ;  then  the  impious  use  of 
gtnu,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  me."  How 
s  forced  by  tear  and  the  necessities  of  begun  gnilt 
I  enormity :  deeper  and  deeper.  Hapjty  the  man 
t  cannot,  even  from  the  faint  shadows  of  his  own 
meuc«,  comprehend  the  desperate  agony  of  such  a 
m:  the  horror  mixed  with  hardening  effrontery  with 
pich  a  man  feels  himself  compelled  to  take  step  af^er 
Ip,  and  is  aware  at  last  that  he  is  drifting,  drilling, 
mx  tlio  groat  shore  of  truth,  —  like  one  carried  out  by 
■  tide  against  his  will,  till  he  finds  himself  at  last  in  a 
i  of  fiihiebood,  hia  whole  Ufo  ono  great  dream  of  blso 
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Let  ns  apply  this  briefly. 

Doubtless  perverted  gcxxl  is  always  diflbrent  irom 
ori^nal  vice.  In  his  dankest  wanderings,  one  in  whom 
the  Spirit  strives  is  essentially  diffiarent  firom  one  who  is 
utterly  depraved.  Sensibih^  to  anguish  makes  the 
difference,  if  there  were  nothmg  else.  Jacob  lying  in 
thij  way,  plunging  headlong,  c^per  and  deeper,  wu 
yet  a  different  man  from  one  who  is  through  and 
through  hollow.  Grant  this,  —  and  yet  that  net  of 
human  pervertibility  is  an  awful  fiict  and  mysteqr. 
Innocence  may  become  depraved  ;  delicate  purity  mtj 
pass  into  grossness.  It  is  an  appaUing  &ct.  TraIl8pi^ 
ency  of  crystal  clearness  may  end  in  craft,  doable- 
dealing,  contrivance.     Briefly,  therefore, — 

1.  Learn  to  say  "  No." 

2.  Beware  of  those  fancies,  those  day-dreams,  wbicii 
represent  things  as  possible  which  should  be  foreyer 
impossible.  Beware  of  tliat  affection  which  cares  for 
your  happiness  more  than  for  your  honor. 

Lastly,  in  the  hour  of  strong  temptations,  throwing 
ourselves  off  self,  distrusting  ourselves ;  let  us  rest  is 
Him  who,  having  been  tempted,  knows  what  temptatioii 
is,  who  ^^  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we 
are  able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  waf 
to  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it." 
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torpretAtion  is  caUcil  Dorcu:  tliin  nuinui  kbj  fall  of  good  works  !ind  nlin)- 
itiis  which  ilii  did."  La.  —  Acts  ii,  38. 

"  Tbera  nu  a  icrtnln  miui  in  CK«area  csllod  Comelliw,  n  centarion  of  Uia 


Two  events  are  connected  with  St.  Peter's  stay  at 
Joppa :  the  miraculous  restoration  of  Dorcas,  aud  the 
vision  which  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Comeliua 
ibEo  the  Christian  Church.  The  Apostle  was  at  Ljdda, 
when  ho  waa  sammoned  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Dorcas  to  Joppa,  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Now 
observe  here  the  variety  of  tlie  gifts  which  are  bestowed 
»ipon  the  Christian  Chui-ch.  Four  characters,  exceed- 
ingly diverse,  are  brought  before  us  in  this  ninth 
chapter  :  Paul,  a  man  singularly  gifted,  morally  and 
intellectually,  with  qualities  more  brilliant  than  almost 
!r  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  ;  Peter,  full  of  love  and 
ing,  a  champion  of  the  trudi ;  Ann,nia9,  one  of  ihoso 
cipTea  of  the  inward  life  whose  vocation  is  sympathy, 
and  who,  by  a  single  word,  "  Brother,"  restore  light  to 
those  that  sit  in  darkness  and  loneliness  ;  lastly,  Dorcas, 
in  a  humbler,  but  not  less  true  sphere  of  di\-ine  goodness, 
clothing  the  poor  with  her  own  bands,  practicdly  loving 
and  benevolent. 

Wo  en"  in  the  comparative  estimate  we  form  of  great 
and  small.  Imagine  a  political  economist  computing 
the  value  of  such  a  life  as  this  of  Dorcas.  He  views 
men  in  mosses :  considers  the  economic  well-being  of 
society  on  a  large  scale :  calculates  what  is  produc- 
tivo  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  To 
him  the  few  coats  and  garments  made  for  a  few  poor 
people   would   bu  an   item   in   the   world's  well-leinf 
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scarcely  worthy  of  being  taken  into  the  reckoning.   Iiet 
the  historian  estimate  her  worth.    The  chart  of  time 
lies  unrolled  before  him.     The&U  of  dynasties  and  the 
blending  together  of  races,  the  wars  and  revdutioDs 
of   nations  that  have .  snccessivelj  passed    across  die 
world*s  stage,  —  these  are  the  things  that  occupy  him. 
What  are  acts  like  hers  in  the  midst  of  interests  sneh 
as  these  and  of  contemplations  so  large  ?    All  tUi 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  history.     Or  aggin,  let  « 
summon  a  man  of  larger  contemplations  still.    To  t]w 
astronomer,  lifting  his  dear  eye  to  the  order  of  tk       |     j 
stars,  this  planet  itself  is  but  a  speck.     To  come  doim 
from  the  universe  to  the  thoujgnt  of  a  tiny  earth  i> 
a  fell  descent ;  but  to  descena  to  the  thought  of  ft 
humble  female  working  at  a  few  garments,  were  a  M 
indeed. 

Now  rise  to  the  Mind  of  which  all  other  minds  tre 
but  emanations,  —  and   this  conception  of  grand  aa^ 
insigniticant  is  not  found  in  His  nature.     Human  intel' 
lect,  as  it  rises  to  the  great,  neglects  the  small.    Tt^ 
Eternal    Mind   condescends   to   the   small ;  or,  rath&"^\ 
with  It  there  is  neither  great  nor  small.     It  'has  divide?^ 
the  rings  of  the  earthworm  with  as  much  microsoopt-^ 
care  as  the  orbits  in  which  the  planets  move:  It  na^^ 
painted  the  minutest  feather  on  the  wing  of  the  butterfl^^*--^ 
as  carefully  as  It  has   hung  the  firmament  with  th^ 
silver  splendor  of  the  stars.     Great  and  small  are  woi 
which  have  only  reference  to  us. 

Further  still,  — judging  the  matter   by   the   heart- 
ascending  to  the  heart  of  God,  there  is  another  aspecf 
of  the  subjoct,  —  great  belongs  only  to  what  is  moral,  — -^  ^^ 
Infinitude  and  Eternity  are  true  of  feelings  rather  thai^  -^ 
of  magnitude  or  space  or  time.     The  mightiest  distancc:^^|^ 
that  mind  can  conceive,  calculable  only  by  the 
flight  of  light,  can  yet  be  measured.     The  most  vasl 
of  all  the  cycles  that  imagination  ever  wanted  for  th< 
ages  that  are  gone  by,  can  yet  be  estimated  by  numberi-* 
But  tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  measure  of  a  single  feeling,   "j 
Find  for  us,  if  you   can,   the   computation   by  whicl 
we  may  estimate  a  single  spiritual  aiiection.     They 
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absolutely  incommensurable,  —  these  things  together, 
Magnitude  and  Feeling.  Let  the  act  of  Dorcas  be 
tried  thus.     When  the  world  has  passed  away,  and  tho 

Rit  thereof,  "bo  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abidt'th 
rerer."  The  true  Infinite,  the  real  Eternal,  is  Love, 
'hen  all  that  economist,  historian,  philosopher,  can 
Iculata  is  gone,  the  love  of  Dorcas  will  still  be  fresh 
and  living,  in  the  eternity  of  the  illimitable  Mind. 

Observe,    once  more,  the    memorial  which    she    left 

^behind  her.    When  Peter  went  into  the  upper  chamber, 

^B|a  was  surrounded  by  tho  poor  widows,  who  showed 

^^bn  weeping  the  garments  she  had  made.     This  waa 

^^Ke  best  epitaph :  the  tears  of  the  poor. 

^^    There  is  a  strange  jar  upon  the  mind  in  the  funeral, 

when  the  world  is  telt  to  be  going  on  as  usual.     Traffic 

and  pk-asure  do  not  alter  ivhen  our  friend  lies  in  tho 

^npper    chamber.      The    great,    busy    world    rolls    on, 

^Kinneeding,  and  our  egotism  suggests  tho  thought,  So 

^^BU  it  be  when  I  am  not.     This  world,  whose  very 

^Hnstence  seems  linked  with  mine,  and  to  subsist  only 

^Tn  mine,  will  not  he  altered  by  my  dropping  out  of  it. 

Perhaps,  ^  few  ttars.  and  then  all  iliat  follow  nn?  and 

love   iDo    now  will   dry  them   up  again.     I  am  but  a 

bobble   on   the  stream :    here    to-day,  and    then    gone. 

Tliis  is  painful  to  conceive.     It  is  one  of  tlie  pledges 

of  our  imiDortaliiy  that  we  long  to  bo  remembered  alter 

dmtb,  —  it  is  (luitc  natural.     Now  let  ua'inquire  into  its 

justico. 

Dorcas  died  regretted :  she  was  wortli  regretting,  sliu 
was  worth  being  restored ;  she  bad  not  lived  in  vain, 
bocnose  she  had  not  lived  lor  herself.  The  end  of  lite 
-is  not  a  tliought,  but  an  action,  —  action  for  others. 
But  you,  why  should  jou  bo  regretted  7  Have  you 
discovered  spiritual  trutlj,  like  I'uul  ?  Have  you  been 
bmve  and  true  in  defending  it,  liko  Peter?  or  cheered 
d<!Solate  hearts  by  s\Tnpatliy,  like  Ananias  7  or  visited 
the  widows  and  tho  falhurless  in  their  affliction,  like 
Dorcas?  If  you  havo,  your  lile  will  leave  a  trace 
~%eluiul  which  will  nol  soon  be  eilaced  from  earth.  But 
7  not,  wliat  is  your  woi-ihlL'ss,  eeU-aUorbcd  existence 
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good  fiir,  bat  to  be  swept  away,  and  feirgottm  m  aooo 
as  possible.    Ton  will  leaye  no  record  of  yooxielf  on 
earth,  except  a  date  of  birth,  and  a  date  of  death,  wilh- 
an  awfully  significant  blank  between. 

The  secona  event  connected  with  St.  Peter's  sti|y  at 
Joppa  was  the  conversion  of  Cornelias. 

A  new  doctrine  was  dawning  on  the  Church. .  1% 
was  the  universality  of  the  love  of  Gh>d.  The  grast 
controversy  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity  was, 
not  the  atonement,  not  predestination,  not  even,  exoot 
at  first,  the  Resurrection,  but  the  admissibili^  of  too 
Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  Christ  It  was  the  cootnh 
vcrsy  between  Christianity,  the  universal  religion,  and 
Judaism,  the  limited  one.  Except  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  will  be  aliks 
iminteliigible  to  us. 

The  germ  of  this  truth  had  been  planted  by  Stephen. 
St.  Paul  was  now  raised  up  as  his  successor,  to  develop 
it  still  further.  So  that  now  a  very  important  crisis  had 
arrived.  For  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  had  St 
Peter's  acceptance  of  this  truth  been  delayed  by  leaving 
it  to  gradual  mental  growth,  the  efibcts  would  have  been 
incalculably  disastrous  to  Christianity.  A  new  apostle 
had  arisen,  and  a  new  church  was  established  at  Antioch 
(xi.  19-26)  ;  and  had  St.  Peter  and  the  rest  been  left 
in  their  reluctance  to  this  truth,  the  younger  apostle 
would  have  been  necessarily  the  leader  of  a  party  to 
which  the  elder  apostles  were  opposed,  and  the  Choxch 
of  Antioch  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
at  Jeinxsalem :  a  timely  miracle,  worthy  of  God,  pre- 
vented this  catastrophe :  at  the  very  crisis  of  time  Su 
Peter's  mind,  too,  was  enlightened  with  the  truth. 

The  vision  was  evidently,  in  its  form  and  in  its 
direction,  the  result  of  previous  natural  circumstances. 
The  death  of  Stephen  must  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
Apostle's  mind.  That  truth  for  which  he  died,  the 
transient  character  of  Judaism,  must  have  suggested 
strange  new  thoudits,  to  be  i)ondered  on  and  c^bted 
of;  add  to  this,  the  Apostle  was  in  a  state  of  hanger. 
In  ecstasy,  or  trance,  or  vision,  things  meet  for  food 
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prestmted  themselvca  to  his  menial  eye.  Evidently  the 
firrm  in  which  thia  took  place  was  shaped  by  his  phys- 
ical cravings,  the  direction  depended  partly  upon  hia 
pi'evious  thoughts  concerning  the  opening  question  of 
the  Church.  But  the  eternal  Tnith,  the  spintual  verity 
conveyed  by  the  vision,  was  clearly  of  a  higher  source, 
•Here  arc  the  hmits  of  the  natural  and  the  supeniatural 
closely  bordering  on  eacli  other. 

And  this  is  only  analogous  to  all  our  life.  The 
Luman  touches  on  the  Divine,  earth  borders  upon 
heaven,  —  the  limits  are  not  definable.  "  I  live,"  said 
St.  Paul.  Immediately  after,  he  corrects  himself:  "yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Man's  spirit  prays: 
yet  is  it  not  "  the  Spirit  making  intercession  for  us  with 
■  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttured"?  As  if  the  mind 
of  man  were  hardly  to  he  distinguished  (rom  the  mind 
of  God.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the  world  unseen,  — 
on  the  veiT  verge  of  the  spirit-realm.  Everywhere 
art>und  us  is  God. 

Now  the  contents  of  this  vision  were,  —  a  vessel  let 
down  from  lieaven,  full  of  animals,  domestic  and  wild, 
clean  and  unclean.  Tliis  was  let  down  from  heaven, 
and  taken  up  to  heaven  again.  All  had  come  &om 
God,  so  that  the  truth  conveyed  was  clear  enough. 
These  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  were  but  con- 
ventional and  artificial  after  nil,  —  temporal  arrange- 
ments, not  belonging  to  the  unalterable.  God  had 
made  all  and  given  all.  The  analogy  was  not  difficult 
\n  perceive.  God  is  the  Creator  of  mankind.  He  is 
the  universal  Father.  All  have  come  from  hira. 
Sanctified  by  him,  there  can  be  no  man  common  or 
"iclean. 

Agunst  even  the  first  part  of  this  St.  Peter's  mind 
ified,  —  '*  Not  so,  Lord."  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  two  first  to  whom  this  expansive  truth  was 
revealed  were  bigoted  men :  St.  Paul  the  Jewish,  St. 
IVicr  tlie  Cliristiun  bigot.  For  St.  Peter  was  a  GhriB> 
tian,  yet  a  bigot  still.  Is  tliis  wonderful  and  rare?  or 
«ro  wo  not  all  bigots  in  our  way,  the  Inrgest-minded  of 
tu  all  ?     St.  Peter  was  willing  to  admit  a  proselyte :  tlio 
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admission  of  an  entire  Gentile  was  a  stamblinjo^Uock ; 
afterwards  ho  could  admit  a  Gentile,  but  hesitated  to 
eat  with  him.     There  are  some  of  us  who  can  believe 
in  the  Christianity  of  those  who  are  a  little  beyond  our 
own  Church  pale ;  some  who  even  dimly  suspect  that 
God  may  love  the  Jew  ;  some,  too,  who  will  be  ready 
with  qualifications,  to  acknowledge  a  benighted  Roman 
Catholic  for  a  brother ;  but  how  many  of  us  are  there 
who  would  not  be  startled  at  being  told  to  love  a  Unita-. 
rian  ?  how  many  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  idea  ai 
over-bold,  that  he  who  is  blind  to  the  Redeemer's  Deity, 
yet  loving  him  with  all  his  heart,  may,  perchance,  have 
that  love  accepted  in  place  of  adoration,  and  diat  it 
may  be  at  our  peril  that  we  call  him   ^*  common  or        |    *^ 
unclean  "  ?     Oh  I  there  was  a  largeness  in  the  heart  d 
Christ,  of  which  we  have   only  dreamed   as  yet,  —  • 
something,  too,  in  these  words,  "  God  hath  showed  m^ 
that  I  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean,^ 
which  it  will  require,  perhaps,  ages  to  develop. 

At  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  time  when  this  wi* 
taking  ])hiee  at  Jo])pa,  a  manifestation,  somewhat  simila 
was  going  on  at  Cfosarea,  a  day's  journey  distant, 
mark  here  tlie  ei)iiiriilence.     Tliere  was  an  affinit}*, 
seems,  l>etween  the  minds  of  these  two  men,  Peter  a 
Cornelius,  —  a   singular,   mysterious   sympathy.     Na; 
more  than  that,  very  shortly  before,  a  similar  phenonr 
enon  had  been  I'elt  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  more  than 
hundred  miles  olf,  in  a  valley  near  Damascus ;  conceniT 
ing  all  which  we  can  say  fittlc,  except  that  it  is  ve 
plain  there  is  a  great  deal  more  going  on  upon  eart 
than  our  ordinary  life  conceives  of.     In  the  scienti 
world,  similar  coincidences  perpetually  take  place :  diss 
coveries,  apjjarently  unconnected,  without  any  apparer 
link  between  the  minds  which  make  them,  are  announce 
from  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  almost  simultaneousl} 
No  man,  perhaps,  has   been  altogether  unconscious' 
mental  sympathies,  coincidences  of  thought,  which 
utterly  inexplicable.     All  that  I  deduce  from  this  is  tli 
solemn  awfulness  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live.    W 
are  surrounded  by  Mystery.     Mind  is  more  real  tli 
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•  matter.     Ouv  souls  and  God  are  real.     Of  the  reality 

of  nutliinp   dee  are   we   sure :  it  floats   Wore   us,   b 

mtastic  shadow-world.      Mind   acts   on   mind.      The 

lemal  Spirit  blends  mind  with  mitid,  soul  with  soul, 

1  in  moving  ovi^r  ua  all  wilh  Sis  mystic  inspiration 

rery  hour. 

In  CiBsarea  there  was  a  cohort  of  sokliers,  the  body- 
Wnl  of  tho  governor  who  resided  there.  Tliey  wt-re 
%  as  was  the  case  in  other  towns,  provincial  soldier*;, 
,  being  a  guard  of  honor,  were  all  Romans,  called 
imonly  tiie  Italian  Bsnd.     One  of  the  centurions  of 

■  guard  was  Cornelius,  —  "a  devout  man."  A  truth- 
ring,  truth-seeking,  tnith-tinding  man  ;  one  of  thosu 
Jk>  would  be  called  in  this  day  a  restless,  perhaps  an 
Htable  man ;  lor  tie  changed  nia  religion  twice.     He 

'  upirations  which  did  not  leave  him  contented  with 
ramsm.  He  found  in  Judaism  a  hii;her  truth,  and 
B  a  proselyte.  In  Judaism  he  waa  ti-ue  to  the  light 
■  had :  hu  was  dt^vout,  gave  alms,  and  even  influenced 
ne  oi'  the  soldiers  of  tlie  guard,  as  it  would  appear 
wrse  7),  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected. 
i'fie  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Give  us  such 
irtnui,  and  we  wilt  predict  his  history.  He  wilt  be 
r  moving  on  ;  not  merely  changing,  but  moving  on, 
D  liigher  to  higher,  from  light  to  light,  from  love  to 
ive,  till  be  loses  himself  at  last  in  the  Fountain  of 
[lit  and  tho  Sea  of  Love.  Heathenism,  Judaism, 
istianiiy.  Not  mere  change,  but  true,  ever  upwards 
cress.     He  could  not  rest  in  Judaism,  nor  anywhere 

■  on  earth. 

To  this  man  a  voice  said,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
BB  are  como  up  as  a  memorial  betore  Uud."     Prayers, 

ttbat  w«  can  understand  ;  but  aims,  —  are  then  work»t 
all,  tlint  by  which  men  become  meritoriouit  in 
light  of  Goi  V  To  answer  this,  observe  —  Alms 
'  assume  two  forma.  They  may  he  complete  nr 
mplete.  Alms  complete.  —  works  which  may  bo 
nmcnited,  esilmated,  —  deeds  done  and  put  in  u  so 
leb  purchase, —  ten  times  i4.'n  thousand  Mxh  will  nvvvt 
'     t  iicaveti.     But  the  way  in  wliicb  a  holj'  tnaii 
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does  his  alms  is  quite  different  from  this.  In  thflir  wy 
perfonnance  done  as  pledges  of  something  moce ;  doiiB 
with  a  sense  of  incompleteness ;  longing  to  be  mon 
nearly  perfect, — they  b^me  so  many  asfuxations  xising 
up  to  God ;  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  ever  ascending 
like  clouds  of  incense,  that  rise  and  rise  in  increasiqg 
volumes,  still  dissatisfied  and  still  aspiring.  Alms  k 
this  way  become  prayers,  —  the  highest  prayers;  and 
all  existence  melts  and  resolves  itself  into  a  pnmf* 
**  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  "  ;  or  if  you  will,  "  Thy 

Eraycrs  and  thy  prayers,"  are  come  up  to  be  remenh 
cred ;  for  what  were  his  alms  but  devout  anurations 
of  his  heart  to  God?  Thus,  in  the  vision  of  the  ever- 
lasting state  which  John  saw  in  Fatmos,  the  life  of 
the  redeemed  presented  itself  as  one  eternal  chant  of 
grateful  hallelujalis,  hymned  on  harps  whose  cekstial 
melodies  float  before*  the  Throne  forever*  A  life  of 
prayer  is  a  life  whose  litanies  are  ever  fresh  acts  of* 
selt'-dovoting  love.  There  was  no  merit  in  those  alms 
of  Goinelius ;  they  were  only  poor  imperfect  aspira- 
tions, stoking  the  Ear  of  God,  and  heard  and  answered 
tlicre. 

All  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which  must  not  be 
avoided,  —  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  world.  Let  ns 
pronounce  upon  this,  if  firmly,  yet  with  all  lowliness  and 
modesty. 

There  are  men  of  whose  tenderness  of  heart  we 
cannot  douot,  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
without  doubt  the  heathen  shall  perish  everlastingly* 
A  horrible  conclusion :  and  if  it  wete  true,  no  smue 
should  ever  again  pass  across  the  face  of  him  wlio  believes 
it.  No  moment  can,  with  any  possible  excuse,  be  given 
to  any  other  enterprise  than  their  evangelization,  if  it 
bo  true  that  eternity  shall  echo  with  the  myriad  groans 
and  agonies  of  those  who  are  dropping  into  it  by 
thousands  in  an  hour.  Such  men,  however,  save  their 
character  for  heart,  at  the  expense  of  their  consistency. 
They  smile  and  enjoy  the  food  and  light  just  as  gayly  as 
others  do.  They  arc  too  aftectionatc  for  their  creed ; 
their  system  only  binds  their  views ;  it  cannot  convert 
their  hearts  to  its  gloomy  horror. 
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We  lay  down  two  principles :  —  No  man  a  ssved  fey 
lerit,  but  only  by  faith.  No  man  is  saved,  except  in 
Christ.  "  There  is  none  other  liame  under  heaven  ^ven 
among  men  wliereby  wc  must  be  saved." 

Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  what  is  saving  faith, 
find  it  to  be  the  broad  principle  of  trust  in  God, 
•e  all  misgivings,  living  for  the  invisible  instead  of 
seen.  In  Hebrews  xi.  we  are  told  that  Noah  was 
ived  by  faith.  Faith  in  what  ?  In  the  atonement  ? 
*or  even  in  Christ  ?  Nay,  bat  in  tlie  predicted  destruc- 
•tion  of  the  world  by  water ;  the  truth  he  had,  not  the 
troth  he  had  not.  And  the  life  he  led  in  consequence, 
higher  than  that  of  the  present-seeking  world  around 
Xm,  was  the  life  of  failh,  "  by  the  which  he  condemned 
[the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which 

by  faith."     Salvation,  therefore,  is  annexed  to  faith. 

ot  necessarily  laith  in  the  Christian  object,  but  in  the 

ith,  BO  far  as  it  is  given.     Does  God  ask  more  ? 

Again  :  the  Word  revealed  Itself  to  men  before  It 
tiaa  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Before  this  universe  was 
called  into  being,  when  neither  star  nor  planet  was,  the 
Father  was  not  alone.  From  all  eternity  he  contem- 
ulated  himself  in  Another,  —  himself  in  himself;  else 
God  had  not  been  Love.  For  another  is  required  for 
love.  To  lose  and  find  one's  self  again  in  another's  being, 
that  is  love.  Except  this,  we  cannot  conceive  love  ]>os- 
•ible  to  Him.  But  thus  with  the  other,  which  was  His 
▼ery  Self;  in  language  theological,  the  Eternal  Son  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Fuliier ;  Goa  thrown  into  objectivity 
Jqr  Himself.  There  was  a  universe  before  created 
ooiverse  existed ;  there  was  Love  when  aa  yet  there 
was  none  except  Himself  on  whom  that  affection  could 
be  thrown  ;  and  the  Expression  of  Himself  to  Himself, 
the  everlasting  Word,  filled  eternity  with  the  anthem  of 
thu  Divine  Sohloquy.  Now  this  Word  expressed  itself 
to  man  bclbrc  It  mingled  Itself  with  fleslt.  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  Read  we  not  in  the  Old  Testa- 
"  revelations  made  to  men  in  vLsions,  trances,  duy- 
Bomctimes  in  voices,  articulate  or  inarticulate, 
in  suggestions  scarcely  distinguisliable  from 
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their  own  thoughts  ?  Moreover,  recollect  that  the  Bihle 
contaiiu  only  a  record  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  a 
single  nation  ;  his  proceedings  with  the  minds  of  othei 
peonies  are  not  recorded.  That  lai^  other  would,*— 
no  less  6od*8  world  than  Israel  was,  though  in  their 
bigotrj  the  Jews  thought  Jehovah  was  their  own  exclu- 
sive propertj,* —  scarcely  is,  —  scarcely  could  be  named 
on  the  page  of  Scripture  except  in  its  external  relation 
to  Israel.  But  at  times,  figures,  as  it  were,  cross  the 
rim  of  Judaism,  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and 

{massing  for  a  moment  as  dim  shadows,  do  yet  tell  ii 
lints  of  a  communication  and  a  revelation  going  oo 
unsuspected.  We  are  told,  for  example,  of  Job, —no* 
Jew,  but  an  Arabian  Emir,  who  beneath  the  tents  of 
Uz  contrived  to  solve  the  question  to  his  heart  which* 
still  perplexes  us  through  life,  —  the  coexistence  of 
Evil  with  Divine  Benevolence  ;  one  who  wrestled  with 
God  as  Jacob  did,  and  strove  to  know  the  shrouded 
Name,  and  hoped  to  find  that  it  was  Love.  We  find 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylo- 
nian, under  the  providential  and  loving  discipline  ot 
God.  Rahab  the  Gentile  is  saved  by  faith.  The  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  by  her  sick  daughter's  bedside, 
amidst  the  raxings  of  insanity,  recognizes,  without 
human  assistance,  the  sublime  and  consoling  truth  of 
a  universal  Father's  love  in  the  tnidst  of  apparent  par- 
tiality. The  ^^  Light  which  li^hteth  every  man  that 
coineth  into  the  world ''  had  not  left  them  in  darkness. 
From  all  this  we  are  constrained  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  Church  on  earth  larger  than  the  limits  of* 
the  Church  visible ;  larger  than  Jew  or  Christian  or 
the  Apostle  Peter  dreamed ;  larger  than  our  narrow 
hearts  dare  to  hope  even  now.  They  whose  soarings  to 
the  First  Good,  First  Perfect,  and  First  Fair  entranced 
us  in  our  boyhood,  and  whose  healthier  aspirations  are 
acknowledged  yet  as  our  instructoi's  in  the  reverential 
quahties  of  our  riper  manhood,  —  will  our  hearts  allow 
us  to  believe  that  they  have  perished  ?  Nay.  **  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of* 
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lleaven."  The  North  American  Indian  who  worshipped 
tlio  Great  !?pirit,  and  was  tiKTcby  sustained  in  a  lite 
more  dignilied  than  the  niuiu  animalixed  men  amongst 
ha  countrymen  ;  the  Hindoo  who  believed  in  the  Rest 
of  God,  and  in  liis  imperl'vct  way  tried  to  "  enter  into 
rest,"  not  forgetting  bt-nevolt'iiue  and  justice,  —  theao 
shall  come,  while  "  the  clillili'in  of  the  kingdom,"  — 
■men  wha.-wilh  greater  light,  only  did  as  much  aa  they 
—  "  shall  be  cast  out." 

These,  with  an  innumerable  raultitnde  whom  no  man 
cA  number,  out  of  every  kingdom  and  tongue  and 
iiwjpli-,  with  Riihah  and  iho  Syro-Phcenician  woman, 
have  entered  into  tljut  Church  wliith  has  passed  through 
tlto  centuriee,  absorbing  silently  into  itself  all  that  the 
world  ever  had  of  great  and  good  and  noble.  Thoy 
Wert.-  tho:ie  who  fought  iho  battle  of  good  against  evil  io 
their  day,  jwnetmted  into  the  invisible  from  the  thick 
sbadowA  of  darkness  which  environed  them,  and  saw  the 
tipen  Vision  which  is  manifusted  to  all,  in  every  nation, 
who  fear  God  and  work  righteousness.  To  all,  in  other 
wordd,  who  live  devoutly  lowaniM  God,  and  by  love 
towards  man.  And  they  shall  hereatier  "  walk  in 
whit«,  for  they  are  worthy."  It  may  bo  that  I  err  In 
thin.  It  may  be  that  this  is  all  too  daring.  Littlu  is 
revealed  upon  the  subjcci,  and  wo  must  not  dogmatize. 
I  may  bav«  erred  ;  and  it  may  be  all  a  presumptuous 
drenm.  But  it'  it  Ihj,  God  will  forgive  thu  daring  of  % 
heart  whose  hope  has  given  birth  to  the  idea ;  whoae 
faith  in  this  matter  simply  receives  its  substance  and 
rvality  from  things  hoped  for,  and  whose  eouHdenee  in 
all  thin  (liu-k,  mysterious  world  can  tind  no  rock  to  rest 
upon  amidst  the  roaring  billows  of  uncertainty,  except 
'  -ngth  and  the  breadth  and  the  deplli  and  tha 
of  the  Love  which  pasaeth  knowledge,"  and 
I  hai  tilled  tiio  Universe  with  the  fulness  of  Hit 
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"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul  hcfiq| 
pawed  tlurough  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesns:  and  finding  certain  ikh 
ciples,  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  U0I7  Ghost  sinee  ve  to* 
lieved?  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heaitl  nMdNr 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,**  &c.—  Acts  xix.  1, 2. 

We  consider  to-day  tlie  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles ;  but  first  we  most  make  some  prefimi- 
nary  remarks. 

The  second  missionar}'  journey  of  St.  Paul  was  done, 
and  he  had  left  Europe  for  Asia.  The  object  of  his 
travel  was  threefold.  1.  To  complete  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  the  vow  which  he  had  begun  at  Corinth. 
(xviii.  18,  21.)  2.  To  visit  Antioch,  the  mother 
church  of  Gentile  Christianity,  where  his  presence  wis 
much  needed,  (xviii.  22.)  3.  To  revisit  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  and  strengthen  those  who  had  been  tempted 
by  false  teaching  in  his  absence,   (xviii.  23.) 

The  two  last  of  these  objects  were  connected  with 
one  single  point  of  interest.  It  was  the  Jewish  contro- 
versy, which  was  then  at  its  height.  The  council  of 
Jerusalem  had  decided  that  a  Gentile  was  not  depend- 
ent for  salvation  on  the  Jewish  law.  (xv.  23  -  29.)  Bot 
another  question  remained  still  open :  Was  a  Christian 
who  did  not  obey  the  law,  on  tlie  same  level  as  a  Chris- 
tian who  did  obey  it  ?  Was  it  not  a  superior  religious 
standing-ground,  to  add  the  ritual  life  to  the  life  of 
fiiith? 

With  this  question  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  occupied.  That  Epistle  does  not  deal  with 
the  question,  whether  the  ritual  law  is  necessary  for 
salvation  ;  but  with  this,  —  whether  a  Gentile  Christian 
became  a  higher  man  than  before  by.  a  ceremonial  life ; 
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whether,  in  St.  Paul's  wonla,  "  liaving  bcfpin  in  the 
spirit,"  he  could  be  "  made  pt-itbct  ilirougii  the  flesh." 

At  Anlioch  that  qiiMtiun  assumed  a  praitical  Ibrm. 
The  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  lived  in  har- 
mony, until  certain  zealous  ritualists  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, where  St.  James  presided.  Then  a  severance 
took  place.  The  Law-observing  disciples  admitted  these 
new  converts  to-  be  Christiana,  but  would  not  admit 
tlieir  standing  in  the  Church  to  be  equal  tu  their  own. 
They  denied  their  complete  brotherhood.  They  refused 
to  tfat  with  them.  A  Christian,  not  observing  the  cere- 
monial law,  was  to  a  Christian  who  did  observe  it  very 
much  what  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  was  to  an  ancient 

Two  men  of  leading  station  yielded  to  this  prejudice, 
t)iou);h  it  was  dustiuctive  of  thu  very  essence  of  Chris- 
lenity.     These  were  St.   Peter  and  Bumabaa.     The 
'jllisimutation,"  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  of  tbeso  two  apoa- 
is  anggesta  two  instructive  lessons. 
EThe  yielding  of  Barnabas  reminds  us  of  the  insecurity 
Tiiuiire  feeling.     Barnabas  was  a  man  of  feeling  and 
I  senaibiliiieB.     lie  could  not  bear  to  have  his  rela- 
ni,  Mark,  severely  judged.    (Acts  xv.  36  -  39,  and  Col. 
Ir  10.)     It  pained  him  to  the  heart  to  see  that  Paul, 
jAa  he  first   essayed  to  join  himself  t»  his  disciples, 
l»  misunderstood.   (Acts  ix.  26,  27.)    He  was  a  *■  Son 
E  Consolation."     Ue  sold  his  property  to  distribute  to 
Till:  Christian  poor.  (Act^iv.  3Q,  37.)    He  healed  many 
a  brolwen  heart.      But  lie  wanted  just  that   firmness 
which   men  of  feeling  bo  often  want,  —  tUa  power  of 
mding  steadily  by  a  principle. 

unsteadiness  of  St.  Peter  exhibits  a  dittereitt 
Bth>  It  tells  that  a  fall,  however  it  may  quality  a 
Mn  for  giving  advice  to  others  similarly  tempted,  docs 
C  quality  for  future  consistency,  nor  for  the  pitwer  of 
J  mercy  in  the  highest  way.  No  doubt  St. 
tor's  fall,  after  his  convei'siun,  peculiarly  fitted  him 
r  strengthening  his  brethren.  But  sin  weakens  the 
vet  of  resistance.  He  who  yields  once  will  more 
'  yield  the  second  time.     Ue  who  shrunk  from 
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standing  by  his  Master  found  it  fearfdllj  easy  to  shriuk 
from  abiding  by  a  principle.  Sin  indulged  breaks  down 
the  barriers  between  good  and  evil,  and  turns  strength 
into  weakness  I  And  failure  does  not  make  men  merci- 
ful to  others.  St.  Peter  is  just  as  hard  to  the  Gentile 
Christians,  expelling  them  from  Christian  society  fiir 
that  which  ho  knew  to  be  indifferent^  as  if  he  had 
always  Ix^en  firm  in  his  own  integrity.  He  only  can 
judge  of  error  and  show  mercy  who  has  been  ^'  tempted, 
yet  without  sin." 

This  nineteenth  chapter  is  divisible  into  tliree  duef 
subjects :  — 

I.  The  baptism  of  John's  disciples. 

II.  The  burning  of  the  "  Ephesian  letters." 

III.  The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  worshippers  of 
Diana. 

I.  When  St.  Paul  came  to  Ephesus,  he  found  twelve 
disciples  of  John,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  but 
having  a  very  imperfect  fbnn  of  Christianity.  Now  the 
baptism  of  John,  which  was  all  these  men  knew,  means 
the  doctrine  of  John,  —  that  cycle  of  teaching  which  is 
briefly  symbolized  by  the  chief  ritual  act  of  the  system. 
The  system  of  John  was  contained  in  a  very  narrow 
range  of  truth.  It  was  sucli  truth  as  we  might  have 
cx])ected  from  a  man  who  had  been  so  disciplined.  It 
was  John's  lot  to  be  born  into  the  world  in  a  period  of 
highly-advanced  society  ;  and  in  that  hot-bed  of  life- 
fictions,  Jerusalem,  tlie  ardent  mind  of  the  young  man 
found  nothing  to  satisty  the  cravings  of  its  desire.  He 
wanted  something  deeper  and  truer  than  the  existing 
systems  could  ufibrd  him.  Ho  went  to  the  Sadducee 
and  the  Pharisee  in  vain.  He  found  no  life  in  the 
Jewish  ritual,  —  no  assistance  from  the  Rabbis.  He 
went  into  the  wilderness  to  commune  with  God,  to  try 
what  was  to  be  leiirned  from  him  by  a  soul  in  earnest, 
without  church,  ministers,  or  ordinances.  The  heavens 
spoko  to  him  of  purity,  and  the  river  by  his  side,  of 
God's   eternity.     Locusts   and   honey,   his   only   food, 
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taught  him  that  man  has  a  liiglior  life  to  nourish  than 
Aat  which  is  sustained  by  Epicurean  luxuries.  So  dis- 
ciplined, John  came  back  to  his  countiymen.  As  might 
be  expected,  no  elaborate  theology  formed  any  part  of 
Ills  teaching.  "  We  want  a  simpler,  purer,  austerer 
Bfe.  Let  men  be  reah  Frnita  worthy  of  repentance, 
— firaits,  fruits,  not  profession.  A  new  life.  Repent." 
That  waj  the  burden  of  John's  message. 

A  preparatory  one  evidently,  —  one  most  incomplete 
in  itself.  It  implied  the  need  of  something  additional, 
as  St.  Paul  toM  these  converts.  "  John  verily  haptiwd 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people 
that  they  should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come  after 
faim,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesua."  And  none  felt  more  dis- 
tinctly than  John  that  his  was  merely  an  initial  work. 
That  was  a  touching  acknowledgment  of  the  subordi- 
nate part  he  liad  to  perform  in  the  construction  of  the 
World'a  new  life.  *'  He  must  increase,  but  I  mnst 
decrease."  The  work  of  John  was  simply  the  work  of 
fte  axe.  "  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees  "  ; 
to  destroy,  not  to  build  ;  to  cut  up  by  the  routs  ancient 
&Isehooas ;  to  teiir  away  all  that  was  unreal ;  to  make 
a  clearance  that  the  light  of  day  might  come  in,     A 

eat  work,  but  still  not  the  greatest. 

And  herein  lav  the  difference  between  the  two  l>ap- 

John  baptized  with  water,  Christ  with  the  Holy 

'host  and  tire.     The  one  was  simply  the  washing  away 

of  a  fklse  and  evil  past ;  the  other  was  tlie  gilt  of  the 

power  to  lead  a  pure,  true  life. 

This  was  all  tliat  these  disciples  knew  ;  yet,  remark, 

ftey  are   reckoned    as   Christians,      They   are  called 

'"certain  disciples,"  —  that  is,  of  Jesas.     They  knewht- 

enongh  of  Christianity;  they  had  not  so  much  as 

ird  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  The  diwtrine 
of  tlie  Trinity  they  knew  not,  nor  that  of  SandiHcation, 
nor  probably  that  of  the  Atonement.  And  yet  in  the 
W»m  of  God  they  are  called  disciples  of  Christ. 

Let  us  learn  from  that  a  judgment  of  charily.  Let 
the  religious  man  be  too  prone  to  talk  witli  con- 
ipt  of  a  legal  spirit.     Let  bun  not  sneer  at  **  merely 
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moral  men."  Morality  is  not  religion,  bat  it  k  fhB- 
best  soil  on  which  religion  grows.  He  who  livei  an 
honest,  sincere,  honorable  life,  and  has  strong  pereep-. 
tions  of  moral  right  and  moral  wrong,  may  not  haie 
reached  the  highest  stages  of  spirituality ;  he  msj 
*^  know  only  the  baptism  of  John  '  ;  he  may  aim  as  jit 
at  nothing  higher  tnan  doing  his  duty  well,  ^'  accostng 
no  man  ialsely,  being  content  with  his  wages,"  giving 
one  coat  out  of  two  to  the  poor;  and  yet  tRat.man, 
with  scanty  tlieologv  and  small  spiritual  experience,  may 
be  a  real  ^^  disciple^'  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  one  oi 
the  children  of  the  Highest. 

Nay,  it  is  the  want  of  this  preparation  which  so  often 
makes  religion  a  sickly  plant  in  the  soul.  Men  begiii 
with  abundance  of  spiritual  knowledge;  they  nmw* 
stand  well  the  ^^  scheme  of  salvation  " ;  they  talk  of 
religious  privilege,  and  have  much  religious  liberty; 
they  (Ies])ise  thu  formal  spirit  and  the  legal  spirit.  But 
if  the  foundation  has  not  been  laid  deep  in  a  perception 
of  tlio  eternal  dillerence  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
superstructure  will  be  but  flimsy.  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  that  the  baptism  of  John 
should  precede  the  baptism  of  Christ;  that  is,  that  a 
strict  life,  scrupulous  regularity,  abhorrence  of  evil, — 
perhaps  even  something  too  austere,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  sincerity  at  the  outset,  —  should  go  bt*fi>re 
the  peace  which  comes  of  faith  in  Christ.  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
You  cannot  have  the  harvest  first.  There  is  an  order 
in  the  development  of  the  soul  as  there  is  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  year  of  nature,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  force,  JPJ early  two  thousand  years  were  spent  in  tbe 
Divine  government  in  teaching  the  Jews  the  meaning 
of  holiness,  the  sepamtion  of  right  from  wrong.  And 
such  musi  be  the  order  of  the  education  of  children  and 
of  men.  The  baptism  of  Repentance  before  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  result  which  followed  this  baptism  was  the  gifts 
of  tongues  and  prophecy.  On  a  Ibrmer  occasion  I 
endeavored  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  gif^  of 
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tongnes.  It  appeared  then  that  *'  tongaes "  were  not 
BO  much  the  power  of  speaking  various  languages,  aa 
the  power  of  speaking  Bpintual  truths  with  supernaluml 
and  heavenly  fervor.  This  passage  favors  that  inter- 
pretntiun.  The  Apostle  was  there  with  twelve  new 
converts.  To  what  purpose  was  the  supposed  use  of 
various  languages  among  such  a  number,  who  already 
underKtood  one  another  ?  It  would  seem  more  like  the 
showing  off  of  a  new  accomplishment  than  the  humble 
character  of  Christian  modesty  permits.  If  this  gift 
simply  made  them  linguists,  then  the  miracle  was  of  a 
temporary  and  earthly  character.  But  if  it  consisted  in 
elevating  their  spiritual  intuitions,  and  enabling  them  to 
sjieak,  "  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual,"  then  you  have  a  miracle  celestial 
indeed,  worthy  of  its  Spirit-Author.  If  it  were  only 
a  gift  of  languages,  then  the  miracle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us  ;  but  if  it  were  the  elevating  of  the  natural 
faculties  by  God's  Spirit  to  a  higher  and  diviner  use, 
tlien  wo  have  a  marvel  and  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
all  ages.  The  Life  is  the  light  of  men.  Give  hte,  and 
tight  liillows.  Expimd  the  heart,  and  you  enlarge  the 
intellect.  Touch  the  soul  witli  love,'  and  then  you 
touch  the  lips  with  hallowed  tire,  and  make  even  the 
■tunimering  tongue  speak  tho  words  of  living  eloquence. 
This  was  the  gift  of  tongues  lliat  followed  the  reoep- 
tion  of  tlie  Divine  spirit. 

II.  The  second  subject  in  tho  chapter  la  the  burning 
of  the  "  Ephesian  letters." 

Epliesus  was  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  Its  moat  re« 
markublu  teuture  was  llie  Temple  of  Diana,  —  oiiu  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  contained  a  certain  image, 
misshapen,  of  a  human  form,  reported  by  tradition  to 
have  liUlen  from  the  skies ;  perhaps  one  of  those  meteoric 
stones,  whii-h,  geni'nileil  in  the  atmosphere,  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  are  reckoned  by  the  vulgar  to  bo  thunder- 
Uills  from  heaven. 

This  image  n-urosuntcd  Nature,  the  prolific  nurse  aail 
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■ooioe  of  all  life,  and  the  wonbip  was  a  wonUp  of  Ft- 
tare.  Upon  the  base  of  the  statue  were  certain  ttjs- 
terious  sentences,  and  these,  copied  and  written  iqxn 
papers  and  amulets,  were  known  fer  and  wide  Ij  the 
name  of  '*  Ephesian  letten.''  This  was  the  henien 
form  of  magiod  superstition.  But  it  seems  there  was  i 
Jewish  practice  of  the  occult  art  besides.  Thej  used 
certain  mcantations,  herbs,  and  magical  formulas,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  taught  by  Solomon,  teat  tbe 
expulsion  of  diseases  and  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits. 

The  state  of  Bphesus,  like  that  of  Corinth  and  Athens, 
was  one  of  metropolitan  civilization  ;  and  it  is  nodiing 
straneo  that,  in  such  a  stage  of  social  existence,  arts  and 
belien  like  these  should  flourish.  For  there  is  alwi^  a 
craving  in  the  soul  of  man  for  something  supernatural, 
an  irrepressible  desire  for  communion  with  the  unseen 
world.  And  where  an  over-refined  civilization  has 
choked  up  the  natural  and  healthy  outlets  of  this  feel- 
ing it  will  inevitably  find  an  unnatural  one.  The 
restless  spirit  of  those  times,  dissatisfied  with  their  pres- 
ent existence,  in  spite  of  itself  feeling  the  degradation 
of  the  life  of  Epicurean  indolence  and  selfishness,  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  other  world  in  quest  of  marreb. 
We  do  not  wonder  to  find  atheism  and  abject  supersti- 
tion co-tenants  of  the  same  town  or  the  same  mind. 
We  do  not  marvel  that  in  the  very  city  whete  reason- 
able Christianity  could  scarcely  find  a  footing,  a  mob 
could  be  found  screaming  for  two  hours,  **  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  "  that  when  men  had  "  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost," 
wise  men  and  men  in  authority  should  be  believers  in 
"  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter."  Ephesus 
was  exactly  the  place  where  Jewish  charlatans  and  die 
vendors  of  "  Ephesian  letters  "  could  reap  a  ricli  har- 
vest from  the  credulity  of  sceptical  voluptuaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  about  this  Oriental 
magic.  Shall  we  say  that  it  was  all  imposture?  or 
account  for  its  success  by  the  power  of  a  highly-excited 
imagination?  or  believe  that  tliey  were  really  making 
use  of  some  unknown  powers  of  nature,  which  they 
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tiiemselveg  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  supernataral  ? 
Little  can  now  be  decided.  That  the  magicians  tliem- 
"  7es  believed  in  their  own  art  is  plain,  from  the  fact 
the  existence  of  these  costly  "  Ephesian  letters," 
id  scientific,  '' curious  books,"  which  had  apparently 
xesched  tlie  dignity  of  an  elaborate  system ;  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  as  the  seven  sons  of 
Sceva,  believed  in  Christianity  as  a  higher  kind  of 
magic,  and  attempted  to  use  its  formula,  as  more  etB- 
caciDUS  than  their  own.  "  Wo  adjure  you  by  Jesus 
whom  Paul  preaclietb."  Had  tliey  been  only  impostors, 
tbey  would  have  taken  Paul  for  an  impostor  too. 

Here  was  one  of  those  early  attempts,  which  in  after 
ages  became  so  succcsstul,  to  amalgamate  Christianity 
with  the  magical  doctrines.  Gnosticism  was  the  result 
in  the  East,  Romanism  the  result  in  the  West. 

But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  brooks  no  amalgama- 
tion. The  essence  of  magic  consists  in  this :  the  be- 
lief that  by  somo  external  act,  —  not  connected  with 
moral  goodness,  nor  making  a  man  wiser  or  better,  — 
communication  can  be  insured  with  the  Spintual  World  ; 
And  the  tutelage  of  God  or  some  superior  spirit  be  com- 
manded for  a  mortal.  It  matters  not  whether  tliis  be 
attempted  by  Ephesian  letters,  amulets,  charms,  carious 
buoks,  —  or  by  Sacraments,  or  by  Church  ordinances  or 
Prieitlj*  powers,  —  whatever  professes  to  bring  Gotl 
.noar  to  man,  except  by  making  man  mure  like  to  God, 
■!■  of  the  same  spirit  of  Antichrist. 

The  spirit-world  of  God  has  its  laws,  and  they  aro 
malterable.  They  are  such  as  these :  "  Blessed  are 
he  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  "  Blessed  are 
Bl8  merciful,  —  tlie  peacemakers,  —  the  meek,  —  the 
Bocr  io  spirit."  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
||n3w, '  •*  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words : 
ind  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  wo  will  come  uutu 
UiDt  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  This  is  Chria- 
Unity.  There  is  no  way  of  becoming  a  partaker  of 
*lhe  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  except  by  having 
^e  heart  right  with  God.  God's  presence,  God's  pro- 
'  KtioD,  is  the  privilege  of  the  humble,  the  holy,  tho 
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loving.  These  are  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God*t 
Spirit,  and  no  magic  can  reverse  them.  The  conteit 
was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  signal  failure  of  thesa 
magicians  to  work  a  miracle,  —  the  man  possessed  leaped 
upon  the  exercisers,  and  they  fled  wounded,  upon  which 
there  was  great  consternation  in  Ephesus.  The  pos- 
sessors of  curious  books  came,  confessed  thdr  guilt, 
and  burnt  them  with'  their  own  hands  in  the  Apostle's 
presence. 

You  will  observe  in  all  this  the  terrible  supremacy 
of  conscience.  There  was  struck  a  chord  deep  ia  the 
moral  nature  of  these  men,  and  it  vibrated  in  torture. 
They  could  not  bear  their  own  secret,  and  they  had  no 
remedy  but  immediate  confession.  It  is  this  arraigning 
accuser  witiiin  the  bosom  that  compels  the  peculator, 
afler  years  of  concealed  theft,  to  send  back  the  stolen 
money  to  his  employer,  with  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  has  suffered  yc-ars  of  misery.  It  was  this  that  made 
Judas  dash  down  liis  <rold  in  the  Temple,  and  go  and 
hang  himself.  It  is  this  that  again  and  again  has 
forced  the  murderer  I'rom  his  unsuspected  security  in 
social  life,  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  and  to  choose 
a  true  death  rather  than  the  dreadful  secret  of  a  false 
life.  Observe  how  ini«j:litily  our  moral  nature  works, — 
for  health  and  j)eare,  if  there  be  no  obstruction ;  but 
for  disease  and  torture,  if  it  be  perverted.  Rut  any- 
how it  works,  and  with  livinij;,  indestructible  force,  as 
tlie  juices  of  vi»rorous  life,  if  obstructed,  create  and  feed 
gigantic  disease. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  test  of  sincerity 
furnished  by  this  act  of  burning  the  Ephesian  letters. 
First  of  all,  it  was  a  costly  sacrifice.  Tliey  were  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  In  those  days,  copies 
were  not  multij)lied  hy  printing  ;  and  the  possessor  of  a 
secret  would  take  care  not  to  multiply  it.  Rarity  cre- 
ated costliness.  The  possession  of  one  such  book  was 
the  possession  of  a  fortune.  Then,  as^ain,  there  was  die 
sacrihce  of  livehhood.  By  these  books  they  got  their 
hving.  And  a  man  who  had  lived  to  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age  in  this  mode  of  life  was  not  young  enough 
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Kio  begin  the  world  again  with  a  new  profession.  It  was 
Pto  throw  themselves  almost  into  beggary.  Moreover,  it 
s  the  destruction  of  much  knowledge  that  was  really 
▼aluable.  As  in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy  real  chemical 
secrets  were  discovered,  so  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these  curious  manuscripts  contained  many  valuable  nat- 

toral  &cts.  To  burn  them  was  to  waste  all  these,  —  to 
^ve  the  lore  accumulated  for  years  to  the  winds. 
■  Once  more,  it  was  an  outrage  to  feeling.  Costly 
jnannscripts,  written  with  curious  art,  many  of  them 
probably  the  heirlooms  of  a  family,  many  which  were 
sssociated  with  a  vast  variety  of  passages  in  life,  old 
feelings,  old  teachers,  and  companions,  these  were  to  bo 
cximmitted  mercilessly  to  the  flames.  Remember,  too, 
bow  many  other  ways  there  were  of  disposing  of  them. 
Might  they  not  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  "  given  to  the 
poor  "  ?  Might  they  not  at  least  be  made  over  to  some 
relative  who,  not  feeling  anythiug  wrong  in  the  use 
(w  possession  of  them,  would  not  have  his  conscience 
^^ieved  1  Or  might  they  not  be  retained,  the  use  of 
^Huiem  being  given  up,  as  curious  records  of  the  past,  as 
^■he  treasure  stores  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and 
^^rise  ?  And  then  Conscience  arose  with  her  stem,  clear 
^^foice.  They  are  the  records  of  an  ignorant  and  guilty 
past.  There  must  bo  no  false  tenderness  ;  the  sacrifice 
most  be  real,  or  it  is  none.  To  the  flames  with  them, 
till  their  ashes  are  strewed  upon  the  winds,  and  thu 
•moke  will  rise  up  to  heaven  a  sweet  savor  before  God. 
Whoever  has  made  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  —  and 
every  real  Christian  in  the  congregation  in  some  shape 
or  oilier  has  —  will  remember  the  strange  medley  of 
feeling  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice.  We  shoiild 
err  if  we  expected  such  a  deed  to  be  done  with  feelings 
entirely  single.  There  is  a  mixture  in  all  such  sacrifices. 
I'artly  fear  constrained  the  act,  produced  by  the  Judg- 
ment on  tlie  other  exorcists  ;  partly  genuine  remorse  ; , 
partly  there  was  u  lingering  regret  as  leaf  af\cr  leaf 
■perished  in  thu  flames  ;  partly  a  feeling  of  relief,  and 
■Ttly  a  heavy  sense  of  loss  in  remembering  Uiat  the 
rork  uf  years  was  obliterated,  and  that  the  past  had  to 
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be  lived  afresh  as  a  time  wanted ;  partly  shame,  and 
partly  a  wild  tumult  of  joy,  at  the  burst  of  new  hopei 
and  the  prospect  of  a  nobler  life.  We  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  too  closely  scan  such  things.  The  sacrifice  wai 
made,  and  He  who  knows  the  mixture  of  the  earthly 
and  the  spiritual  in  His  creatures'  hearts  doubtless 
accepted  the  sacrifice. 

There  is  no  Chnstian  life  that  has  not  in  it  sacriBce, 
and  tliat  alone  is  tlie  sacrifice  which  is  made  in  the 
spirit  of  the  contla(;nition  of  the  ^^  Ephesian  letten/* 
without  reserve,  without  hesitation,  without  insincere 
tenderness.  If  tlie  slaveholder,  convinced  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  traflic  in  man,  sells  the  slaves  on  his  estate  to  the 
neighboring  planter,  the  mark  of  sincerity  is  wanting ; 
or  if  tlie  trader  in  opium  or  in  spirits  quits  his  nefarious 
commiTce,  but  first  secures  the  value  of  all  that  remains 
in  iiis  wari'liouse  or  in  his  ships,  a^^ain  there  is  a  some- 
tliin<:  wliicli  betokens  the  want  of  a  heart  true  and 
honest ;  or  if  the  possessor  of  a  library  becomes  con- 
vinced tliat  certain  volumes  are  unfit  for  his  shelves, 
innnoral,  |)olhitin(^  the  mind  of  him  that  reads  them, 
and  vet  cannot  sacrifice  the  brilliant  bindinj:  and  the 
costly  edition  without  an  equivalent,  what  shall  we  say 
of  these  men's  sincerity  ? 

Two  things  marked  these  Ephesians'  earnestness,— 
the  voluntariness  of  their  confession,  and  the  unreserved 
destruction  of  these  records  and  means  of  evil.  And  I 
sav  to  vou,  il*  there  be  a  man  here  before  me  with  a  sin 
upon  his  heart,  let  him  remember  Conscience  ivill  arise 
to  (h)  her  dreadful  work  at  last.  It  mav  be  when  it  is 
too  late.  Acknowledgment  at  once,  this  is  all  that 
remains  for  him  to  relieve  his  heart  of  its  intolerable 
load.  If  he  has  wronged  a  man,  let  him  acknowledge 
it,  and  ask  forgiveness  ;  if  he  has  defrauded  him  of  his 
due,  or  kept  from  him  his  rights,  let  him  repair,  restore, 
make  up  ;  or  if  the  guilt  be  one  with  which  man  inter- 
meddleth  not,  and  of  which  God  alone  takes  cognizance, 
on  his  bended  knees  this  night,  and  before  the  sun  of 
to-morrow  dawn,  let  him  pour  out  the  secret  of  liis 
heart,  or  else,  it  may  be,  that  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  Peace  is  exiled  from  his  heart  forever. 
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III.  We  BhaU  consider,  thirdly,  the  sedition  respect- 
ing Diana's  worship,  First  unil^T  this  head  lt;t  us  notice 
the  speech  of  Demutrius,  —  in  wliiob  observe : 

1.  The  cause  of  the  slow  death  which  error  and  fulse- 
liood  die;   shot  through  and  through,  liiey  stilt  linger 
Existing  abuses  in  Church  hucI  State  arc  upheld 
mat!   they    are   intertwined    with   private    interests. 
ffiie  general  good  is  impeded  by  private  cupidity.     Tho 
Irelfare  of  a  nation,  the  establishment  of  a  grand  prin- 
lipla,  is   clamored  against   because  destructive  of  tiie 
nonopuly  of  a  few  particular  trades.     The  salvation  of 
*ie  world  must  be  arresteil  that  Demetrius  may  continue 
I  sell  shrines  of  Diana.     This  is   the   reason  why  it 
kea  centuries  to  overtlirow  an  evil,  af^r  it  lias  proved 
I  evil. 
.  2.  The  mixture  of  religious  and  seltbh  feelings.    Not 
tlv  "  our  craft,"   hut  also  the  worship   of  tlie  great 
tadess  Diana.      Dumetrius  wai,  or  thought   himself 
acure ;    a    man    really   zealous    for    the   interests    of 
Bligiou.      And  su  it  is  with  many  a  patriotic  and  re- 
nous  ciy.     '*  My  countiy," —  "  my  church,"  —  "  my 
nigion.'  —  it  supports  me.     ^'  By  this  craft  we  liave 
:  wealth." 
.  Numbers  are  no  test  of  truth.     What  Demetrioa 
,  and   the   town-clerk  corroborated,  was  a  iiiot, — 
Ht  the  whole  world   worshipped   the   great   go<ld«3S 
"ana.     Antiquiiy,  universality,  popularity,  were  all  on 
r  side ;  on  tin*  otlier,  there  were  only  Paul,  Gains, 
rislarchus.     If  numbers  tested  truth,  Apollos  in  the 
Hit  chapter  need  not  have  bet^ome  the  biiiliaiit  outcast 
"-—  ''--  schools  of  Alexandria,  nor  St,  Paul  stand  in 

in  (Linger  of  his  life. 
pHu  who  seet«  Truth  nmst  be  content  with  a  lonely, 
ni]«-trodden  path.  If  he  cannot  worship  her  till  she 
I  butui  canonized  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  ho 
,  Wt  take  his  place  with  the  members  of  that  wretched 
Powd  who  shouted  for  two  long  hours, "  Great  is  Diana 
r  the  Ephcsians,"  till  truth,  reason,  and  calmness,  were 
nil  drowned  hi  noise. 

Lot  us  notice  tho  judicious  speech  of  the  town-clerk, 
or  chamberlain  more  properly,  m  which  observe,  — 
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1.  The  impression  made  by  the  Apostle  on  tho  wiser 
ftod  calmtr  part  of  the  community.  The  Asiarcht,  or 
magiBtntes,  were  his  friendfi.  The  town-clerk  excul- 
pated him,  a^  Galliu  had  done  at  Corinth.  Herem  we 
■ee  the  power  of  consistency. 

2.  The  admitted  moral  blamelessness  of  the  Chiu- 
tiuiB.  Paul  had  not  "  blnsphemed  "  the  goddess.  Asiil 
Athens  ht;  had  not  begun  by  attacking  errors,  or  p»- 
judicee,  or  even  Rupersti lions.  He  preached  Tmth,  and 
iti  efifoct  began  to  be  felt  already,  in  the  decline  of  ibe 
trade  whtcli  Nourished  by  the  sale  of  silver  models  of 
the  wondrous  Temple,  —  a  statistical  fact,  evidencing  the 
amount  of  success.  Overcome  evil  fay  good,  error  by 
troth.  Ohristianity,  —  opposed  by  tho  force  of  govern- 
ments, counterfeited  by  charlatanbm,  sneered  at  by 
philoBc^hcrs,  cried  down  by  frantic  mobs,  coldly  lookea 
at  from  a  di.'^lance  by  the  philosophical,  pursued  wilh 
unrelenting  hatred  by  Judaism,  met  by  unions  and  com- 
binations of  trades,  having  arrayed  against  it  every  bad 
passion  of  immanity,  —  went  swiftly  on,  conquering  and 
to  conquer. 

The  Continental  philosophers  tell  ua  that  Christiani^ 
IB  effete.  Let  tliis  narrative  determine.  Is  OuU  tlie 
history  of  a  Principle  which  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
dea^  ?  Comes  that  from  the  invention  of  a  transient 
thought  of  man's,  or  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Ererlasting 
■flea? 
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These  is  one  study,  my  Christian  brethren,  which 
never  can  lose  its  interest  for  U9  so  long  as  we  are 
men,  —  and  tliat  is  the  investigation  of  human  character. 
Tlie  deep  interest  of  Biograpny  consists  in  tliis,  —  that 
it  is  in  some  measure  the  dcscnption  to  us  of  our  own 
inner  liistory.  Yoii  cannot  unveil  the  secrets  of  another 
heart  without  at  the  same  time  finding  something  to 
correspond  with,  and  perchance  explain,  the  mysteries 
of  your  own.  Heart  answers  here  to  heart.  Between 
the  wiseat  and  the  worst  there  are  ten  thousand  points 
of  marvellous  resemblance  ;  and  so  the  trials,  the  frail- 
ties, the  bittejmess  of  any  human  soul,  faithfully  traced 
out,  ever  shadow  out  to  us  a  porti-aiture  of  our  own 
experience.  Give  but  the  inner  heart  history  of 
the  most  elevated  spirit  that  ever  conquered  in  Lfo's 
struggle,  and  place  it  before  the  must  despicable  that 
ever  tailed,  and  you  exhibit  to  him  so  much  of  the 
picture  of  his  own  very  selfi  that  you  perforce  command 
nia  deepest  attention.  Only  let  the  inarticulate  life  of 
the  peasant  find  for  itself  a  distinct  voice,  and  a  true 
biographer ;  let  the  inward  struggles  which  have  agi- 
tated that  rough  frame  be  given  faithfully  to  the 
world,  and  there  is  not  a  monarch  whose  soul  will  not 
bo  thrilled  with  those  inner  details  of  an  existencs 
with  which  outwardly  ho  has  not  a  single  thought  in 
common. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Solomon's  life  is  full  of 
painful  interest.    Far  removed  as  ho  is  in  some  respects. 
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above  our  sympathies,  in  otbers  he  peculiarly  ogiii« 
mands  them.  He  was  a  monarch,  and  none  of  us 
know  the  sensations  which  belong  to  Rule.     He  was 

Eroclaimed  by  God  to  be  among  the  wisest  of  man- 
ind,  and  few  of  ns  can  even  conceive  the  atmosphere 
in  wliicli  such  a  gifted  spirit  moves,  original,  inquiring, 
comprehending,  one  to  whom  Nature  has  made  her 
secret  open,  ne  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world's 
society,  and  we  live  in  its  refined  and  civilized  man- 
hood. And  yet,  brethre^i,  when  we  have  turned  away 
wearied  from  all  those  subjects  in  which  the  mind 
of  Solomon  cx])atiated,  and  try  to  look  inwards  at  the 
man^  straightway  we  find  ourselves  at  home.  Just  as 
in  our  own  trifling,  petty  history,  so  we  find  in  liim, 
Life  with  the  same  unabated,  mysterious  interest ;  the 
dust  and  the  confusion  of  a  battle,  sublime  longings,  and 
low  weaknesses,  perplexity,  struggle  ;  and  then  the 
grave  closing  over  all  this,  and  leaving  us  to  marvel  in 
obscurity  and  silence  over  tlie  strange  destinies  of  man. 
Humbling,  brethren,  is  all  this,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  most  instructive.  God's  stmncje  dealin<j:s  with  the 
human  heart,  wlien  shall  they  cease  their  interest  for  us? 
When  shall  it  be  that  life,  Avitli  all  its  mysteries,  will 
tire  us  to  look  upon  ?  When  shall  it;  be  that  the  fate  of 
man  sfiall  cease  to  wake  up  emotion  in  man's  bosom  ? 

Now,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  career  of 
Solomon  is  a  problem  which  has  perplexed  many,  and 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  solve.  He  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  class  of  those  who  begin  well,  and  then 
have  the  brightness  of  their  lives  obscured  at  last.  His 
morning  sun  rose  beautifully  ;  it  sank  in  the  evening, 
clouded,  and  dark  with  earthy  exhalations,  —  too  dark 
to  prophesy  witli  certainty  how  it  sliould  rise  on  the 
morrow.  Solomon's  life  was  not  what  relimous  exist- 
ence  ought  to  be.  The  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
ought  to  be  a  thing  of  j)erpetual  developnient ;  il  ought 
to  be  more  bright,  and  its  pulsations  more  vigorous 
every  year.  Such  certainly,  at  least  to  all  aj)pearance, 
Solomon's  was  not.  It  was  excellence,  at  all  events, 
marred  with  inconsistency.     It  was  original  uprightness 
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disgraced  by  a  fall,  and  that  fall  so  prolonged  and  signal 
that  it  lias  always  been  a  disputed  quustinn  among  com- 
inentalors,  whether  he  ever  rose  h-om  it  ajiain  at  all. 
But  the  passage  which  I  have  selected  for  the  text,  in 
connection  with  one  or  two  others,  seems  to  decide  this 
question.      "  Did  not   Solomon   king  of  Israel  sin  by 
!  things  ?  "  that  is,  marriage  with  foreign  wives  ? 
^Yet  amons  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him 
fho  was  beloved  of  his  God."     Now,  there  caii  be  no 
mbt  of  the  %'it'w  givun  us  ii>  this  verse.     Six  hundred 
years  after  Solomon  had  been  Bleeping  In  earthly  dust, 
when  all  contemporaries  were  deiid,  and  all  personal  feel- 
ings had  passed  away,  when  History  could   prunounco 
her  calm  verdict  upon  his  existence  as  a  whole,  Nehe- 
miah,  in  this  passage,  gave  a  summary  of  his  character. 
He  ajHaks  to  us  of  Solomon   as  a  saJnt,  —  a  saint  in 
^jrhoni  saintliness  had  been  wonderfully  defaced,  —  im- 
^B^ect,  tempted,  fallen ;  but  still  ranked  among  those 
^^niont  God's  love  had  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
^F  Now  let  us  compare  with  tills  the  prophecy  which 
^liftd  been  uttered  by  Nathan  before  Solomon  was  born. 
Thos  he  spoke  in  God's  name  to  David  of  the  sun  who 
was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  (2  Sam.  vii.  14^ : 
**  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  ahall  be  my  son.     If  no 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  Tod  of 
men,"  —  i.  c.  the  rod  as  a  human  being  uses  it,  for  cor- 
rection, not  everlasting  destruction,  —  "and  with  the 
ripes  of  the  childnn  of  men.     But  my  mercy  shal; 
t  depart  away  fmm  him,  aa  1  took  it  from  Saul."     In 
'i  wc  have  a  distinct  covenant,  made  prophclically. 
1  foretold  Solomon's  terrible  apostasy  ;  and  with  it 
»  foretold  Solomon's  i-eatomtion.     And  there  is  one 
Bint  especially  remarkable.      Ho   parallels    Solomon's 
set  with  Saul's.     Saul  began  well,  and  Saul  ended 
Just  so  it  was  with  Solomon.     Here  was  the  par- 
allel.    Itut,  fnrtlicr  than  this,  God   distinctly  warned, 
tlif  pBHilicl  clid  iiot  go.     Snul's  deterioration  from  ffxA 
u   peiniunent.     Siiloniuu's  deterionition,  dark   ns   it 
tt(  had  somu  point  of  essential  ditterence.     It  was  not 
Satd's  life  darkened  from  morning  bnghliiew 
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into  tlie  glooQi  of  everiasfiiig  ni^t.  Solooion*!  life 
darkened  too,  bat  the  curtain  of  donda  waa  rollod  aade 
at  last,  and  befine  the  ni^t  aet  in  the  aim  ahone  out 
in  serene,  calm  brilliancj. 

We  take  np,  therefore,  for  oor  consideration  io-iff 
the  life  <tf  Solomon  in  these  two  pardcolan. 

L  The  wanderings  of  an  erring  spirit.  **IXd  not 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  thmgs.'* 

U.  The  goioance  of  that  spirit,  amidst  all  its  wander- 
ings, by  God's  love.  **  Them  was  no  king  like  onto 
him  who  was  beloved  of  his  God/' 

**  Did  not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  un  hv  than 
things  ? ''  This  is  the  first  point  for  ns  to  dwell  on* — 
the  wanderings  of  a  frail  and  erring  human  spirit  from, 
the  right  way.  That  which  la^r  at  the  bottom  of  all 
Solomon's  transgressions  was  his  intimate  partneniliq^ 
with  foreigners.  *^Did  not  Solomon  sin  by  these 
things?"  that  is,  if  we  look  to  the  context,  marriage 
with  foreign  wives.  The  history  of  the  text  is  this,— 
Nebemiah  discovered  that  the  nobles  of  Judah,  during 
the  captivity,  when  law  and  religious  customs  had  been 
relaxed,  haa  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and 
of  Moab  ;  and  then,  in  his  passionate  expostulation  with 
them,  he  reminds  them  that  it  was  this  very  transgres- 
sion which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  monarch  who  had  been 
most  distinguished  for  God's  favor.  In  the  whole 
Jewish  system,  no  princi|)Ie'was  more  distinct  than  this, 

—  the  separation  of  God's  people  from  partnership  with 
tlie  world.  Exclusiveness  was  the  principle  on  which 
Judaism  was  built.  The  Israelites  were  not  to  mix 
with  the  nations:  they  were  not  to  marry  with  them: 
they  were  not  to  join  with  them  in  religious  fellowship 
or  commercial  partnership.  Everything  was  to  be  dis- 
tinct,—  as  distinct  as  God's  service  and  the  world's. 
And  it  was  this  principle  which  Solomon  transgressed. 
He  married  a  princess  of  Egypt.  He  connected  him^ 
self  with  wives  from  idolatrous  countries,  —  Mdabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Sidonians,  Hittites.  And  then 
Nehemiah's  argument,  built  on  Uic  eternal  truth  that 
friendship  with  the  world  is  enmity  with  God,  is  thiSi 

—  ^*  Did  not  Solomon  sin  by  these  things  ?  " 
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That  Jewisli  law,  my  brethren,  aliadowed  out  an 
erlasting  trutli.  God's  people  arc  an  exclusive 
ition ;  God's  Church  is  forever  separated  from  the 
world.  This  is  lier  charter,  "  Como  out  from  among 
Ihem,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  tlie  Lord,  and  touch  not 
tlic  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  bo 
a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  ehall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  tho  Lord  Almighty."  God's  people 
may  break  that  charter,  hut  they  do  it  at  their  own 
peril.  And  wo  may  be  very  sure  of  this,  when  a 
reli^ous  person  begins  to  feel  an  inclination  for  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  world,  and  begins  to  break 
down  that  barrier  which  is  the  line  of  safety,  the  first 
step  is  made  of  a  scries  of  long,  dark  wanderings  from 
Gwi.  We  are  to  be  separate,  brethren,  from  the  world. 
Mistake  not  the  meaning  of  that  word.  The  world 
changes  its  corople.Nion  in  every  age.  Solomon's  world 
was  tho  nations  of  idolatry  lying  round  Israel.  Oar 
world  13  not  that.  The  world  is  that  collection  of  men 
in  every  age  who  live  only  according  to  the  maxims  of 
their  time.  The  world  may  be  a  profligate  world,  or  it 
may  bo  a  moral  world.  AH  that  is  a  matter  of  accident. 
Our  world  is  a  moral  world.  The  sons  of  our  world 
arw  not  idolaters,  they  are  not  profligate,  they  are,  it 
uiay  be,  among  the  most  fascinating  of  mankind.  Tlieir 
society  is  more  pleasing,  more  lively,  more  diversified 
in  inJurmation  than  religious  society.  No  marvel  if  a 
young  and  ardent  heart  feds  the  spell  of  the  fascination. 
No  wonder  if  it  feels  a  relief  in  turning  away  from  tho 
dulucss  and  the  monotony  of  home  life  to  the  sparkling 
*~iHiancy  of  the  world's  society.  No  marvel  if  Solomon 
the  superior  charms  of  tho  accomplished  Egyptian 
the  wealthy  Tyrian.  Ills  Jewish  countrymen  and 
_  itrywomen  were  but  homely  In  comparison.  What 
ironder  if  the  young  monarcli  felt  it  a  relaxation  to 
emancipate  himself  from  tho  thraldom  of  a  society  which 
had  little  to  interest  his  grasping  and  restless  mind,  and 
to  throw  himself  upon  a  companionship  which  had  more 
uf  retlnemcnt,  and  more  of  cultivation,  and  more  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind  wliich  his  own  gilded  cbanu^' 
ter  wu  so  fitted  to  enjoy? 
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It  is  no  marvel,  brethren.  It  is  all  moat  natoidf  aU 
most  intelligible,  —  a  temptation  which  we  fed  oundres 
every  day.  The  brilliant,  dasding,  accomplished  woiU, 
—  what  Christian  with  a  mind  polished  like  Solomon*i 
does  not  own  its  charms  ?  And  yet  now,  pause.  Is  it 
in  wise  Egypt  that  our  highest  blessedness  lies  ?  Is  it 
in  busy,  restless  Sidon  ?  Is  it  in  luxnrious  Moab  ?  No, 
my  Christian  brethren.  The  Christian  must  leave  the 
world  alone.  His  blessedness  lies  in  quiet  woik  with 
the  Israel  of  God.  His  homo  is  in  that  deep,  nnmflled 
tranquillity  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  tryii^  to 
know  Christ.  And  when  a  Christian  will  not  kan 
this;  when  he  will  not  understand  that  in  calmnesi, 
and  home,  and  work,  and  love  his  soul' must  find  iti 
peace:    when  he  will   try  keener  and  more  esdtiiig 

1»lea8nres  ;  when  he  says,  I  must  taste  what  life  is  wbib 
am  young,  its  feverishness,  its  strange,  delirious,  mad- 
dening intoxication,  he  has  just  taken  Solomon's  fint 
step,  and  he  must  take  the  whole  of  SoIomon^s  after  and 
most  bitter  expi»rience  along  with  it. 

The  second  step  of  Solomon's  wandering  was  the  un- 
restrained pursuit  of  ])leasure.  And  a  man  like  Solo- 
mon cannot  do  anything  by  halves.  What  he  did,  he 
did  thoroughly.  No  man  ever  more  heartily  and  sjrste- 
uiatically  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit.  *  If  he  once 
made  up  liis  mind  that  pleasure  was  his  aim,  then  6x 
pleasure  he  lived.  There  are  some  men  who  are  pnir 
detil  in  their  Epicureanism.  They  put  gayety  aside 
when  they  begin  to  get  palled  with  it,  and  then  return 
to  it  moderately  again.  Men  like  Solomon  cannot  do 
that.  No  earnest  man  can.  No  !  if  blessedness  lies  in 
pleasure,  he  will  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs.  Listen  to 
what  he  says,  —  **  1  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  my- 
self unto  wine,  yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with  wisdom; 
and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what  was  that 
good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which  they  should  do  mider 
the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their  life."  That  was  a  pur- 
suit of  j)lea«ure  which  was  at  least  decided,  and  sp- 
teniatic,  —  manly.  Observe,  brethren,  we  have  nono 
of  the  cool,  caut'ous  sipping  of  enjoyment  there.    We 
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J  none  of  tlie  feeble,  languid  attempts  to  enjoy  the 

Id  which  makes  men  venture  ankle-deep  into  dissi- 

intion,  and  only  long  fur  coumgu  to  go  a  little  further. 

K  ia   thu   oarnestiiess  of  an  impassioned   man,  a   man 

Aa  has  quilted  God,  and  thrown  himself,  heart  and 

ol,  upon    everything  that  he  tries,  and  says  he  will 

f  it  laii'ly  and  to  the  full. 

'  Let  us  sfo  what  the  world  ia  worth."     Perhaps 

e  minds  amongst  Ds  now  are  not  altogether  strang- 

)  a  feeling  such  as  this.     There  is  muny  a  soul, 

'■d  for  higher  and  Ix'tter  things,  that  ha»,  at  one 

B  or  anuthur,  lost  its  liuld  on  God,  and  felt  the  im- 

e  of  its  own  desires  urging  it  on  forever,  dissatis- 

)  ruslluss,  panting  fur  a  celestial  fruit  which  seems 

trbidden,  and  half  expecting  to  find  that  fruit  in  life's 

CCitument.     These  are  the  wanderings  of  an  erring 

*   U     Butf  my  brellireii,  let  us  mark  the  wanderings 

1  immorUil  soul  infinite  in  its  vastness.     There  is  a 

J  to  he  learnt  from  the  wildest  worldliness.     When 

k  on  the  madness  of  life,  and  ore  marveihng  at 

!  terrible  cai-eer  of  dissi|iutioii,  let  there  be  no  con- 

\fl  felL     It  is  an  immortal  epirit  marring  itself.     It 

m  intinite  soul,  which  nothing  shoi-t  of  the  Infinite 

a  uttisfy,  plunging  down  tu  ruin  and  disappointment. 

I  of  pleasure  I    whose  hearts  aru  as  cajiahle  of  an 

nal  bleascdnesB  as  a  Christian's,  that  is  the  terrible 

ming  and  moral  of  your  dissipation.     God  in  Christ 

ur  only  Eden,  and  out  of  Christ  you  can  have 

ng  but  tlie  reBtle^isne«l  of  Cain ;  vou  are  blindly 

ing  your  ilesUny.     That  unquenclied  impetuosity 

a  you  might  have  led  you  up  to  God.     You  have 

u  instead  lliat  your  hi;art  shall  try  to  autisly  it&elf 

I  husks. 

LTc  was  another  form  of  Solomon'*  worldliness. 

I  nut  worldliness  in  pleasure,  but  worldliness  in 

KDpation.     Ht^  had  cnteri'd    deeply    into  commercial 

iculationa.     lie  had  alternate  tears  and  hopes  about 

1  of  his  merchant  ships  on  their  perilons  threv- 

ra'  voyago  to  India  und  In  Spain.     He  had  his  mind 

-~~i  witli  plans  for  buildinjt    'i'hu  architecture  ot 
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the  Temple,  his  own  palace,  the  forts  and  towns  of  his 
now  niagnificcnt  empire,  all  this  filled  for  a  time  his 
soul.  He  had  bemm  a  sj^tem  of  national  debt  and 
ruinous  taxation.  He  had  become  a  slaveholder  and  a 
despot,  who  was  compelled  to  keep  his  people  down  hj 
armed  force.  Much  of  this  was  not  wrong ;  but  all  of 
it  was  danrrcrous.  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  business 
dulls  the  sharpness  of  the  spiritual  affections.  It  is 
strange  how  the  liarass  of  perpetual  occupation  shuts 
God  out.  It  is  strange  how  much  mingling  with 
the  world,  politics,  and  those  things  which  belong  to 
advancing  civilization,  things  which  are  very  often  in 
the  way  of  our  duty,  deaden  the  delicate  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Let  Christians  be  on  their  guard  by  double 
prayerfulness  when  duty  makes  them  men  of  business 
or  calls  them  to  posts  of  worldly  activity.  Solomon  did 
things  of  questionable  morality  which  he  never  would 
have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  ambition  to  "distinguish 
himself  among  the  princes  of  this  world.  Business 
and  worldlincss  dried  up  the  springs  of  his  spirituality. 
It  was  the  climax  of  Solomon  s  transgression  that  he 
suffered  the  establishment  of  idolatry  in  his  dominions. 

There  arc  writers  who  have  said  that  in  this  matter 
Solomon  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  —  enlightened 
beyond  the  narrowness  of  Judaism,  and  that  this  per- 
mission of  idolatry  was  the  earliest  exhibition  of  that 
spirit  which  in  modern  times  we  call  religious  tolera- 
tion. But,  my  brethren,  Solomon  went  far  beyond 
toleration.  It  is  written,  when  Solomon  was  old,  his 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods  ;  for  he 
went  after  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonisms,  and 
after  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  Solomon  was  getting  indifferent  about 
religion.  He  had  got  into  light  and  worldly  society, 
and  the  libertinism  of  his  associations  was  beginning  to 
make  its  impression  upon  him.  He  was  beginning  to 
ask.  Is  not  one  religion  as  good  as  another,  so  long  as 
each  man  believes  liis  own  in  earnest.  He  began  to 
feel  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  these  different 
religions.     After  all,  there  is  nothing  certain  ;  and  why 
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forbid  men  tho  qaiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  opinion  ? 
And  so  he  became  what  men  call  liberal,  and  lie  took 
idolatry  imder  his  patronage.  There  are  few  signa 
ia  a  sours  state  more  alarming  than  lliat  of  religious 
indifference,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  thinking  all  religions 
equally  true,  —  the  real  meaning  of  which  is,  that  all 
leligious  are  equally  talse. 

11.  We  are  to  consider,  in  the  last  place,  God's  loving 

foidance  of  Solomon  in  tlie  midst  of  all  his  apostasy. 
[y  Christian  brethren,  in  the  darkest,  wildest  wander- 
ings, a  man  to  wliom  God  has  shov^■n  his  love  in  Christ 
ii  conscious  still  of  the  better  way.  In  the  very  gloom 
of  his  remoi'sc,  there  is  an  instinctive  turning  Luck 
to  God.  It  is  enumerated  among  the  gills  that  God 
bestowed  on  Solomon,  lliat  Ho  granted  to  liim  "  large- 
ness of  heart."  Now  that  largeness  of  heart  wliich 
we  call  thoughtful  neas  and  sensibility,  generosity,  high 
feeling,  marks  out,  for  the  man  who  lias  it,  a  peculiar 
life,  i-ife  becomes  aji  intense  thing ;  if  there  be  guilt, 
then  his  life  n-ill  he  desolating  remorse ;  if  love,  then 
the  veiT  ecstasy  of  blessedness.  But  a  cool,  common- 
place life  he  cannot  have.  According  to  Scripturu 
phraseology,  Solomon  had  a  great  heart ;  and  therefore 
It  was  that  for  sacli  an  one  the  discipline  which  was  to 
lead  him  hack  to  God  must  needs  be  terrible.  "  If  bo 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  witli  tlie  rod  of 
n."  That  was  God's  covenant,  and  with  tremendous 
ility  waa  it  kept. 

''ra  look  to  the  hfe  of  Solomon,  and  there  are  nooat- 

l  revei-ses  there  to  speak  of.     His  reign  was  a  type 

e  reign  of  tlie  power  of  peace.    No  war,  no  national 

aster,  mterrnptod  the  even  flow  of  the  current  of  his 

ft.     No  loss  of  a  child,  like  David's,  pouring  cold 

nUtion  into  liis  soul,  —  no  pestilences  nor  fiimiiies. 

nospeiity  and  riches,  and  the  internal  development  of 

I  nalion'a  lite,  that  was  the  reign  of  Solomon.     And 

\  brethren,  with  all  ttiis  was  Solomon  huppy  ?     Uus 

"  nu  arrows  winged  in  heaven  for  the  heart,  except 

)  which  come  in  tlie  sliapo  of  outwalk  calamity  ? 

no  way  that  God   has  of  making   the   heart 
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gray  and  old  before  its  time,  witliont  sending  bemve^ 
ment,  or  loss,  or  sickness  ?  Has  the  Eternal  JoriieQ 
no  mode  of  withering  and  drpng  np  the  inner  spritigp 
of  happiness,  while  all  is  green  and  wfld  and  ftM 
outwardly  ?  We  look  to  the  lustory  of  Solomon  ibr  As 
answer. 

The  first  way  in  which  his  aberration  from  God 
treasared  up  for  him  chastisement,  was  by  that  weuri- 
ness  of  existence  which  breathes  through  the  whok 
book  of  Ecclesiastes.  That  book  bears  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  after  repentance  and  victaiT. 
It  is  the  experience  of  a  career  of  pleasure;  and  the 
tone  which  vibrates  through  the  whole  is  disgust  with 
the  world  and  mankind  and  life  and  self.  I  hdd 
that  book  to  be  inspired.  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
Solomon  to  make  tliat  experience  public.  But,  my 
brethren,  by  "  inspired,"  1  do  not  mean  that  all  the 
feeh'n^  to  which  that  book  gives  utterance  are  right  or 
holy  foelings.  St.  John  could  not  have  written  that 
book.  John,  who  had  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  love, 
looking  on  this  world  as  God  looks  on  it,  —  calmly,  with 
the  deep  j)C'ace  of  heaven  in  his  soul,  at  peace  with 
himself,  and  at  peace  with  man,  —  John  could  never 
have  penned  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  have  written 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  a  man  must  have  been  qualified 
in  a  peculiar  way.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  intense 
feeling,  —  large  in  heart,  as  the  Bible  calls  it.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  who  had  drunk  deep  of  unlawfiil 
pleasure.  He  must  have  been  a  man  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  plenty  of  time  to 
brood  on  self.  Therefore,  in  saying  it  is  an  inspired 
book  I  mean  the  inspired  account  of  the  workings  of  a 
guilty,  erring,  and  yet,  at  last,  conquering  spirit.  It  is 
not  written  as  a  wise  and  talin  Christian  would  write, 
but  as  a  heart  would  write  which,  was  fevered  with 
disapi)()intinent,  jaded  with  passionate  attempts  in  the 
pursuit  of  blessedness,  and  tbrced  to  God  as  the  last 
resource. 

My  younger  brethren,  that  saddest  book  in  all  the 
Bible  stands  before  you  as  the  beacon  and  tiie  warning 
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iTom  a  God  who  loves  you,  and  would  spare  yon 
bitiernesa  it'  He  could.  Follow  ini'Iiimtion  now,  put  no 
ivstraint  on  feeling,  —  say  tliat  tliere  is  time  enough  to 
be  religious  by  and  bv,  —  forget  that  now  is  tlie  time^ 
to  take  Cliriat's  yoke  iijxjn  you,  and  learn  gradually 
and  peacefully  that  scrcnt-  control  nf  heart  whicli  must 
bu  learnt  at  last  by  a  painful  wrench,  —  forget  all  that, 
and  say  that  you  trust  in  Ood's  love  and  mercy  to 
bring  all  riglil,  and  tlieil  ihat  book  of  Ecck-siastes  is 
j'wiir  historj'.  The  penalty  that  you  p:iy  for  a  ynurli  of 
jileasiii'e  is,  if  ytm  li&ve  anytliini;  ^ood  in  you,  an  old 
age  of  weariness  and  remorsfful  di-satis&ction. 
,  Another  part  of  Solomon's  ciiastisement  was  doubt. 
"^CB  more  turn  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  "  All 
mo  alike  to  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the 
■ht«ous  and  to  the  wicked ;  to  the  good  and  to  the 
nin  and  to  tiie  uncl(?ati ;  to  him  that  sacriticeth  and 
t  Uim  tlmt  sacriticiith  uot."  In  this,  brethren,  you 
11  obsorve  the  qnorulons  complaint  of  a  man  who  has 
U«d  to  led  that  G<id  i«  the  Ruler  uf  Utia  world.  A 
chance,  or  a  dark  destiny,  seems  to  rulu  all  i-artlily 
Ungs.  And  ihat  is  the  penally  of  leaving  God's  nar- 
V  path  for  sin's  wider  and  moro  flowery  one.  You 
B  your  way  ;  yon  gel  jK-rplexed  ;  doubt  takes  possea- 
1  of  your  Boul.  And,  my  OhriMian  brethren,  if  I 
ik  to  liny  such,  you  know  tlmt  thure  i«  no  suftVring 
ioru  severe  than  doubt.  There  ia  a  loss  of  aim.  and 
you  know  not  what  you  have  lo  live  for.  Life  lias  lost 
its  meaning  and  ita  inhnito  signiticunce.  There  ia  a 
hollowness  at  tlie  heart  of  your  existence.  There  is 
~llS»cUng  uf  weakness,  and  a  di«con(ented  loss  of  sult- 
MscU  Crod  has  hidden  his  iiicu  from  you  because  you 
«  boon  trying  to  do  witlinut  Uim  or  to  sert  e  ^m 
BtJt  a  divided  heart. 

Lilut  now,  lastly,  we  have  lo  remark  this,  that  ilm 
leiro  of  Uod  brought  Solomon  through  all  this  to 
_J|)iritaal  manhood.  "  Lvt  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  mutter:  Fear  Oo<l,  and  keep  His  commaml- 
mviiia:  for  Uiia  is  the  whole  duly  of  man."  Jn  this, 
Imuhreo,  we  have  the  ovidenee  of  his  victory.     Doubt 
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and  imprisonment  and  woridlineflB  ha^e  paaed  nmji 
and  dear  activity,  belief,  freedom,  have  taken  Anr 
]dace.  It  was  a  terrible  discipline,  but  God  had  made 
tbat  discipline  successful.  Solomon  atrugg^ed  manfidlj 
'to  the  end.  The  deUuls  of  his  life  wereoaik,  fani  Ae 
life  itself  was  earnest;  and  after  many  a  fidl,  r^>Qntuico, 
with  unconquerable  purpose,  began  afresh.  .Ajid  ao  he 
Btn^led  on,  often  baffled,  often  down,  but  never  finaify 
auboiMd;  and  still  with  tears  and  indomitable  trmft, 
returning  to  the  conflict  again.  And  so,  when  we  cobm 
to  the  end  of  his  last  earaily  work,  we  find  the  aour 
smoke,  which  had  so  long  been  smouldering  in  his  besit 
and  choking  his  existence,  changed  into  bright,  deer 
flame.  He  has  found  the  secret  out  at  last,  and  ithss 
filled  his  whole  soul  with  Uessedness.  Grod  is  man's 
happiness.  ^^  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments; 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.'' 

And  now,  brethren,  let  us  come  to  the  meaning  aud 
the  personal  application  of  all  this.  There  is  a  way,  — 
let  us  not  shrink  from  saying  it,  —  there  is  a  vray  in 
which  sin  may  be  made  to  minister  to  holiness.  ^*  To 
whomsoever  much  is  forgiven  the  same  loveth  much.'' 
There  was  an  everlasting  truth  in  what  our  Messiah 
said  to  the  moral  Pharisees :  ^^  The  publicans  and  the 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  vou."  Now, 
these  are  Christ's  wor£  ;  and  we  will  not  iear  to  boldly 
state  the  same  truth,  tliough  it  be  liable  to  much  misitt- 
terpretation.  Past  sin,  brethren,  may  be  made  the 
stepping-stone  to  Heaven.  Let  a  man  abuse  that  if  he 
will  by  saying,  ^^  Then  it  is  best  to  sin."  A  man  may 
make  the  doctrine  absurd,  even  shocking,  by  that  infer- 
ence, but  it  is  true  ibr  all  that.  *^  All  thin^  woriL 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  All  things, 
even  sin.  God  can  take  even  your  sin,  and  make  it 
work  to  your  soul's  sanctification.  He  can  let  yon 
down  into  such  an  abyss  of  self-loathing  and  dis^^t, 
such  life- weariness  and  doubt  and  misery  and  disappoint* 
ment,  that  if  he  ever  raises  you  again  by  the  invigorat- 
ing experience  of  Uio  Love  of  Christ,  you  will  rise 
stronger  from  your  very  fall,  and  in  a  manner  seqaied 
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agiinst  nposlasy  again.  Solommi,  King  of  Israeli  einnedt 
Kud,  by  till)  strange  power  of  rhe  ci^oss  (if  Chj-ist,  that 
sin  guve  him  ttuept^r  kiiowlecl^o  ut'  iiimselt',  ilei'pi^r 
insight  into  the  myaiury  ul'  human  life,  more  marvelluiis 
Dower  of  touching  the  aouls  of  liis  brotlier  men,  than  if 
ne  had  not  ainncif.  But  Jbrgot  not  tliis,  if  ever  a  great 
sinner  becumes  a  great  saint,  it  will  be  tlirongh  ai^oiiies 
which  none  but  thosu  who  have  sinned  know. 

Brethren,  I  speak  to  those  among  you  who  know 
somuthing  about  what  ihe  world  Ls  worth,  who  iiava 
tasted  its  t\-uits,  and  found  tliem  like  the  Dead  Sea 
apples,  —  hoUowness  and  ashes.  By  those  foreta3ti;s  of 
coining  misery  wliich  tiod  has  already  given  you,  those 
lonely  fuolings  of  uller  .wretohfdness  and  uisappuint- 
meni  wliuu  you  have  i-etui-ned  home  |ui1Im1  and  satiated 
from  tile  gaudy  entertainment,  and  the  ti'utlt  has  pressed 
itself  iuy  cold  upon  your  heart,  "  Vanity  of  vanities," 
—  Li  this  Worth  Jiving  for?  By  all  that,  be  warned. 
Be  truu  to  your  convitiions.  Be  honest  with  yourselves. 
Be  manly  ni  working  out  your  doubts,  as  Salomon  was. 
Greatness,  Gooduoss,  Blessedness,  lie  not  in  the  life 
tat  you  are  leading  now.  Tiiey  lie  in  quite  a  diHereut 
Btti  i  tliey  lie  in  a  hfe  hid  with  (Jhrist  in  God.  Before 
&od  is  conipi'lied  to  write  that  ujran  your  heart  in  dis- 
t  and  di;iappointment,  leain  *'  what  is  that  good  lor 
ions  uf  men  which  they  sliould  do  "  all  iho  days  uf 
■  life  under  llie  Heaven.  Learn  from  the  very 
iatiiesa  of  your  souls,  which  havki  a  cajwcily  for 
ofiiiite  agony,  that  you  are  in  ihb  world  for  a  grander 
Iwtjny  tlian  tliat  uf  trittering  away  life  in  u^elessness. 
I  LiMtly,  let  us  learn  from  thia  subject  the  covenant 
Bve  of  God.  Tliei'e  is  such  a  tiling  its  love  which 
Bbeliion  cannot  weary,  which  ingratitude  cannot  cool, 
|t  is  tliu  Lovu  uf  (JnA  to  tJiose  whom  he  has  redeemed 
I  Christ.  "  Did  not  Solomon,  King  uf  Israel,  sin  ? 
td  ret  tiiere  was  im  king  like  him  wJio  was  belovwl 
f  lus  tiod."  Let  that,  my  Christian  brethren,  bo  to 
as  a  truth  not  to  tuacb  careiesenesS)  but  thankful ti ess. 
Uh  !  trembling  believer  in  Christ,  art  you  lookting  iuto 
tliu  dark  future  and  tearing,  nut  knowing  what  (iod  will 
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>  you  at  the  last  ?  Remember,  Christ  "  having 
H  his  own  who  are  in  the  world  loved  them  to  the 

*  Your  salvation  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ;  tba 
everlasting  arms  are  K'neath  you.  The  rocii  on  which 
your  salvation  is  built  is  love,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  yoa. 
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....  en  Joxaph'i  brethren  uiw  tfant  Uieir  fBthei  wu  dead,  thsy  uld, 
^fcltpb  will  psndvBnlnrB  balu  ni,  aiid  will  certainly  requlta  ui  »11  l6«  btB 
iriileb  wa  did  onto  him.  And  thej  »nt  a  meueofcer  unlo  Jouph,  uiylng, 
Thy  htber  did  commvid,  before  ho  died,  tuying.  So  thall  ye  ay  nnlo  J> 
•cidii  FonivB,  I  pny  Ihce  new.  Ibe  Irespau  of  tbj  brethren,  taa  their  ein  ( 
Ibr  litBj  (ud  unto  thee  «Til:  and  now.  wepraj  thee,  TorglTa  the  trcapana  of 
Uu  lemiiti  or  the  God  of  thy  rather.  And  Joaepti  <ii«>t  when  they  ipaka 
nntobiin.  And  bla  brethreu  alto  weat  and  rail  doirn  before  hit  face;  aod 
tb«;  uid,  Behold,  ve  it  thy.  aervalfta.  And  Joaeph  «aid  anlo  Lham,  Fear 
not:  for  on  I  la  llie  place  of  God?  Bot  u  for  yoa,  ye  thought  STil  agaiutl 
mel  but  Uod  meiuit  it  odTd  good,  to  bring  to  pMBe,  u  it  i»  t£i>  dif,  to  ura 
much  peoplo  alive.  Now,  thBrefnTB,  fettr  ye  not:  1  will  DDOrtsti  yoa,  and 
your  llltle  ddc*.    And  be  coinfoctod  them,  ejid  ipnke  ktodiy  DSIo  tbem."  — 

Gnnwul.i&-31. 

Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  the  love  of  God :  k 
demand  of  oar  love  by  God  baaed  tliereon.  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  of  Divine  forgiveness, —  a  requirement 
thereupon  that  we  should  forgive  each  other. 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  yon.  That  ye  lovo 
one  another;  as  I  have  loved  yon,  that  ye  alao  love 
ooe  another."  (John  xiii.  84.)  '*  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord :  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then,  your 
"  ■  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also 
;ht  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
(John  xiii.  13  —  15.)  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
forgive  our  debtors."  (Matt.  vi.  12.)  "  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  as,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
(I  John  iv.  11.)  "  Forbearing  one  another,  and  ft>r- 
nring  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Ubrist's  sake  hath 
fennven  you."    (Ephes.  iv,  32.) 

Now  tnese   duties  of  love,  forgiveness,  service,  are 

led  "  new  commandments."     But  we  should  greatly 

itake  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  new  in  this  sense, 

they  were  created  by  the  Gospel,  and  did  not  exist 
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before.  The  Gospel  did  not  make  God  love  us  :  it  only 
revealed  His  love.  The  Gospel  did  not  make  it  our 
duty  to  iorixive  and  love :  it  only  revealed  the  eternal 
order  of  things,  to  transSgress  which  is  our  misery. 
These  l)elong  to  the  eternal  order  and  idea  of  our 
Hiunanitv.  We  are  not  planted  by  Christ  in  a  new 
arbitrary  state  of  human  relationships,  but  redeemed 
into  the  state  to  which  we  were  created. 

So  JSt.  John  says :  '^  1  write  no  new  commandment 
unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment  which  yo  had  from 
the  bemnninir.  The  old  commandment  is  the  word 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  Again,  a 
new  commandment  I  write  unto  you,  which  thing  is 
true  in  him  and  in  yjou  ;  because  the  darkness  is  past, 
and  the  true  light  now  shineth"(l  John  ii.  7,  8),— 
old,  because  of  the  eternal  order  of  Love  ;  new,  because 
shown  in  the  light  of  the  Love  of  Christ.  Christianity 
is  the  True  Life,  —  the  Right  Humanity. 

Now  the  j)r()of  of  this  is,  that,  ages  before  Christ 
appeared,  they  who  gave  themselves  up  to  God  to  be 
led,  instead  of  to  tlieir  own  hearts,  did  actually  reduce 
to  practice,  and  manifested  in  their  lives,  those  very 
principles  which,  as  principles,  were  only  revealed  by 
Christ. 

Here,  for  instance,  three  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
Joseph,  a  Hebrew  slave,  Uuiglit  by  life's  vicissitudes, 
educated  by  (Jlod,  acts  out  practical  Ciiristianity :  one  of 
its  deejH'st  and  most  dithcult  lessons.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament  more  childlike  than  this  forgive- 
ness of  his  brethren.  Some  perhaps  may  be  shocked  at 
dwellintr  on  this  thoufjlit :  it  seems  to  them  to  derogate 
from  Christ.  This  is  as  if  they  thought  that  they 
iionored  Christ  by  belie vin<x  that  until  He  came  no 
truth  was  known,  —  that  He  created  truth.  These 
persons  tivmble  at  every  instance  of  a  noble  or  pure 
life  which  can  be  .shown  in  persons  not  enlightened  by 
Christianity.  But,  in  trutii,  this  is  a  corroboration  of 
Christianity.  Ciiristianity  is  a  full  revelation  of  the 
trutii  of  Lil'e,  into  whicli  every  one  wiio  had  l3een  hero 
had,  in  iiis  measure,  struck  in's  roots  Ix'fore.     It  is  simply 
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th«  Tmth,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  ■ 
And  all  instances  (if  Buch  a  life  uuly  corrijborate  the 

^—truth  of  tlie  Ruvclation. 

^^L    Wq  dividu  uur  subject  into  two  parts :  — 

I 


I.  Tlio  petition  of  llie  brethren. 

II.  Joseph's  tur^ivenesa. 


L  1.  The  petition  was  Buggested  by  their  own  anticipor 

qjofls  of  veDgeanca  (v.  13).     Now  wlienca  came  these 

antioipations  "/     1  reply,  frora  their  own  hearts.     Under 

similar  circumstances  tliey  would  have  acted  so,  and 

thay  took  for  granted  that  Joseph  would.      Wo  suspect 

according  to  uur  nature ;  we  louk  on  others  as  we  leel. 

Suspicion  provi-^  cliarocter:  so  docs  Faitli.    We  believe 

and  suspect   as  we   are.     But  unless  there  had    been 

safety  for  them  in  Juseph's  heart,  a  ^uranty  in   the 

nobleness  of  Joseph's  nature,  tlieJr  abject  humiliation 

would  tiave  saved  tliem  nothing.     Little  tliey  knew  the 

power  of  liatc,  the  sweetness  of  revenge,  if  tliey  fancied 

'ULt  a  grudge   treasured  up  so  many  years  would   lie 

nvgone  on  the  very  verge  of  accomplishment  tor  the 

tka  of  any  salistiiction,  prayer,  apology.      Now  the 

.rror  of  Josepb'a  brethren  is  our  error  towards  Gud. 

ftika  tbem,  we  jmputo  to  God  our  own  vindictive  teel- 

Igs  ;  and,  like  tlium,  wo  pray  n  prayer  which  is  in  itself 

B  insult  or  absurd.     We  think  that  siu  is  an  injury,  a 

wnal  atl'ront,  instead  of  a  contradiction  of  our  own 

|tture,  a  departure  from  the  Divine  harni<iny.  u  dis- 

[arumunt  of  what  is  good.     ConBcijuenily  we  expect 

t  God  reseuts  it.     Uur  vindictive  leehngs  we  impute 

.1  God:   wa  would  revenge,  tborefore  we   think  Ho 

Iroald.     Aud  tlu'ti  in  liits  spirit,  "  forgive  us,"  means 

^JTorvgo  thy  vengeance.     I)o  not  retaliate.     I   have 

liyured  Tlieu  ;   but  lo  !   I  apologise.  I  lie  in   the  dust. 

Bear  no  malice,  imlulge  no  rariior,  O  (iml !  "     This  ia 

tbv  Ueuthcii  prayer  \vlii(-h  we  often  otier  up  to  God. 

i  just  us  it  munt  liave  been  unavaihng  in  Joseph's 

1  except  tliei-u  wore  safety  in  Joseph's  oliuracler,  so 

lat  it  be  usuluu  in  ours  unless  in  God's  iiatura  them 
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be  a  guaranty  which  we  thbk  oar  prayers 
Think  you  that  God,  if  revengefol,  can  be  bought  off 
by  prayer,  by  rolling  in  the  dost,  by  unmanly  criei|  hf 
coaxing,  or  flattery  ?  God's  foigiveneM  it  the  repn- 
eration  of  oar  natare.    God  cannot  avert  the  nmm 

Siences  of  oar  sin.  We  most  get  lid  of  tfaeee  heathm 
eas  of  God.  God's  forgiveness  is  prmerly  onr  r^en* 
cration.  Ton  cannot  by  prayer  bay  off  d-od's  vmdb- 
tiveneas :  for  G^  is  not  vindictiveness,  but  Love«  Ton 
cannot  by  prayer  avert  the  consequences  of  sin :  for  the 
consequences  are  boundless,  inseparable  from  the  act 
Nor  is  there  in  time  or  eternity  anything  that  can  seter 
the  connection.  If  voa  think  that  you  can  sin,  wai 
then  by  cries  avert  the  consequences  of  sin,  yoa  insuk 
God's  character.  Ton  can  only  redeem  ihe  past  by 
alteration  of  the  present.  By  foith  in  God's  love,  mr 
communion  with  Uis  Spirit,  you  may  redeem  yoaiaelf; 
but  you  cannot  win  the  love  of  God  by  entreaty,  unkss 
that  love  be  yours  already:  yours,  that  is,  when  yoa 
claim  it. 

2.  Next,  observe  the  petition  was  caused  by  their 
fother's  insisting  on  their  asking  pardon. 

He  recomized  the  duty  of  apology.  For  Jacob  knew 
that  Joseph  bore  no  malice.  Not  to  change  Joseph, 
but  to  fiilfil  their  obli^tions,  he  gave  the  chai^  that 
required  satisfaction,  rfe  know  how  false  conceptioos 
are  of  satis&ction:  in  the  language  of  the  old  duel, 
to  give  satisfaction  meant  to  give  one  who  had  been 
injured  by  you  an  opportunity  of  taking  your  life.  In 
the  language  of  semi-heathen  Christiamty,  to  satisfy 
God,  means  to  give  God  an  equivalent  in  blood  for  an 
insult  offered.  No  wonder  that  with  such  conceptions 
the  duty  of  apology  is  hard,  —  almost  impossible.  We 
cannot  say,  **  I  have  erred,"  because  it  gives  a  triumph* 
Now  the  true  view  of  Satis&ction  is  this,  —  to  satisfy, 
not  revenge,  but  the  law  of  Right.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  satisfied  God,  because  it  exhibited  that  whidi 
alone  can  satisfy  Him,  the  entire  surrender  of  Human* 
ity.  The  satisfaction  of  an  apology  is  doirg  the  righ^ 
— satisfying,  —  doing  all  that  can  be  done. 
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It  may  be  our  lot  to  be  in  Jacob's  circumstances :  wo 
_iiay  be  arbiters  in  a  dispute,  or  seconds  in  a  quarel. 
And  remember,  to  satisfy  in  tliis  seuse  is  not  to  get  for 
Tour  friend  alt  his  vindictiveness  reauires,  or  to  make 
him  give  as  little  as  the  other  demands,  but  to  see  that 
he  does  all  that  shoald  of  right  be  done. 

His  honor  I  Yea ;  but  you  cannot  satisfy  his  honor 
by  glutting  his  revenge  :  only  by  making  him  do  right. 
And  if  he  has  erred  or  injured,  in  no  possible  way  can 
you  repair  his  honor  or  heal  his  shame,  except  by 
demanding  that  he  shall  make  full  acknowledgment. 
"  I  have  erred  "  :  it  ia  very  hard  to  say,  but  because  it 
is  hard,  it  is  therefore  manly.  You  are  too  proud  to 
apologize,  because  it  will  give  your  adversary  an  advan- 
tage i"  But  remember  the  advantage  is  already  given  to 
him  by  the  wrong  that  you  have  done,  and  every  hour 
that  you  delay  acknowledgment  you  retain  your  inferi' 
ori^ :  you  diminish  the  ditterence  and  your  inferioritv 
BO  soon  as  you  dare  to  say,  "  I  did  wrong ;  forgive  me. 

8.  Plea,  ~  as  servant  of  the  same  God  (v.  17). 
Forgiveness  is  not  merely  a  moral,  but  a  religious  duty. 
Now  remember  this  was  an  argument  which  was  only 
Bvmilable  in  behalf  of  Jews.  It  could  not  have  been 
pleaded  for  an  Egyptian.  Joseph  might  have  been 
aaked  to  forgive  on  grounds  of  humanity :  but  not  by 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  if  an  Egyptian  had  oif'ended 
him.  For  an  Egyptian  did  not  serve  the  God  of  bis 
&ther. 

How  shall  wo  apply  that  ?  According  to  the  spirit 
ID  which  we  do,  we  may  petrify  it  into  a  maxim  nar- 
rower than  Judaism,  or  enlarge  it  into  Christianity.  If 
by  "  servants  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  we  mean  our 
own  sect,  party,  church,  and  that  we  must  forgive  (Arm, 
narrow  indeed  is  the  principle  we  have  learnt  from  tlii.'i 
pwsage.  But  Judaism  was  to  preserve  truth, —  Ohria- 
tiuiity  to  expand  it.  Christianity  says,  just  as  Judaism 
did.  "  Forgive  the  servants  of  the  God."  lis  pleas  ore, 
"  Forgive :  for  he  is  tliy  fellow-servant.  Seventy  times 
aaren  times  ibrgive  thy  brother."  But  it  expands  that 
word  >*  brother"  beyond  wliat  tliu  Law  ever  dreamed  o^ 
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—  God  is  the  Father  of  Man.  If  there  be  a  soul  fcr 
which  Christ  did  not  die,  then  that  man  you  are  not,  on 
Judaistic  principles,  bound  to  forgive.  If  there  be  one 
whom  the  luve  of  God  does  not  embrace  in  the  Gospel 
&mily,  then  i'or  that  one  this  plea  is  unavailing.  Bat  if 
G?d  be  the  Father  of  tiro  Race,  and  if  Christ  died  for 
all ;  if  the  word  ^^  neighbor  "  means  even  an  alien  and 
a  heretic ;  then  this  plea,  narrowed  by  the  law  to  his 
tiation,  ex))ands  for  us  to  all.  Because  the  servant  of 
our  Maker  and  the  cliild  of  our  Father,  thereibre  be 
must  be  forgiven,  let  him  be  whosoever  he  may. 

II.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place,  JosepVs  for- 
giveness. 

1.  Joseph's  forgiveness  was  shown  by  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  office  of  avenger,  —  "  Am  I  in  the  place  of 
God  ?  "  Now  this  we  may  make  to  convey  a  Christian 
or  a  heathen  sense,  as  we  read  it.  It  might  read,  — we 
often  do  read  it,  —  we  often  sav  it  thus  :  "  I  will  not 
avenge,  because  God  will.  If  God  did  not,  I  would. 
But  certain  that  he  will  do  it,  I  can  wait,  and  I  will 
wait,  long  years.  I  will  watch  the  reverses  of  fortune; 
I  will  mark  the  progress  of. disease  ;  I  will  observe  the 
error,  failing,  grief,  loss  ;  and  I  will  exult  and  say,  '  I 
knew  it,  but  my  hand  was  not  on  liim  ;  God  has  re- 
venged me  better  than  1  could  myself.'  "  This  is  the 
cold-blooded,  I'earful  feejing  that  is  sometimes  concealed 
under  Christian  forgiveness.  Do  not  try  to  escape  the 
charge.  Tliat  feeling  your  heart  and  mine  have  felt, 
when  we  thought  we  were  forgiving,  and  were  ])raLsed 
for  it.  That  was  not  Joseph's  meaning.  Read  it  thus: 
*'  W  God  does  not,  dare  I  avenge  ?  *  Am  1  in  the  place 
of  Godr     Dare  I 

*  Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Ilcju'lgo  His  justice,  be  the  God  of  God?  *  '* 

So  speaks  St.  Paul,  *'  Vengeance  is  mine."  There- 
fore  wait,  sit  still,  and  see  God's  wrath  ?  No  I  "  There* 
fore,  if  thine  enemy  liunger,  i'eed  l)ini  ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  liim  drink."     This  is  the  Christian  revenge. 
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I  say  not  that  there  is  no  shch  thing  as  the  duty  of 
Mdressing  wrongs,  especially  those  of  others.     There 
is  a  keen   stnse   of  wrong,  &   mighty  demand   of  the 
heart  for  justice,  which   cannot  be  put   aside.     And 
he  who  cannot  feel  indignation  against  wrong,  cannot, 
in  a  manly  way,  forgive  injury.     But  I  say,  the  only 
Tevcnge  which  is  essentially  Chnstian,  is  that  of  retal- 
iating  by  forgiveness.     And  he  who  has  ever  tn-sted 
that  Godlike  feeling  of  forbearance  n  lien  insulted  ;  of 
apeoking  well  of  one  who  has  slandered  liim  (plcusure 
all  the  more  exquisite  if  the  slanderer  does  not  know 
it)  ;  of  doing  senrice  in  requital  of  an  injury :  he,  and 
<Omy  he,  can  know  how  it  is  poasiblo  for  our  frail  Hu- 
^uuni^,  by  abnegating  the  place  of  God  the  avenger,  to 
^Bccapy  the  place  of  God  the  absolver. 
^^   2.  Joseph  forgave,  or  facilitated  forgiveness,  by  ob- 
^■erving  the  good  results  of  what  had  seemed  so  cruel 
(y.  20).     Good  out  of  evil,  —  that  is  the  strange  history 
a  this  world,  whenever  we  learn  God's  character.     No 
^tbanka  to  you.     Your  sin  dishonored  you,  though  it  will 
Hior  God.     By  our  intentions,  and  not  by  the  results, 
i  our  actions  judged.     Remember  this  tenaciously: 
BTgivenesG   becomes   less   difficult,  your  worst  enemy 
I  your  best  friend,  if  you  transmute  his  evil  by 
No  one  can  really  permanently  injure  us  hut 
selves.     No  one  can  oishonor  us :  Joseph  was  im- 
._red  in  a  dungeon.     They  sijat  on  Christ.     Did  that 
ally  tlio  purity  of  the  one,  or  lower  the  Divine  dignity 
f  Hie  other  ? 
8.  He  forgot  the  injury.     He  spake  kindly  to  them, 
mforted  tliem,  and  bade  them  fear  not.     An  English 
*rb  has  joined  forgiving  and  forgetting.    No  forgivc- 
B  is  complete  which  does  not  join  forgetfulness.     You 
"Ibmve  only  so  far  as  yon  forget.     But  here  we  must 
eu^ain :  else  we  get  into  the  common  habit  of  using 
words  without  meaning.     To  forget,  literally,  is  not  a 
matter  of  volition.     You  can    by  will   remember,  you 
eannot  by  an  act  of  will  forget,  —  you  cannot  givo  your- 
|e1f  a  bad  memory  if  you  have  a  good  oi|e.     In  that 
9e,  to  forget  is  a  foolish  nay  of  talking.    And,  indeed. 
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to  forget  in  the  sense  of  oblivion  would  not  be  tmlj  fin^ 
piving :  for  if  we  forgive  only  while  we  do  not  recol- 
lect, who  shall  insnre  that  with  recollection  hate  shall 
not  return  ?  More  than  that  In  the  parable  of  the 
forgiven  debtor,  you  remember  his  sin  in  this  sense  was 
not  forgotten.  Fresh  sin  waked  up  all  the  past.  He 
was  forgiven  :  then  he  was  reminded  of  the  past  debt, 
and  cast  into  prison.  Not  for  his  new  otfence,  but  for 
liis  old  debt,  was  he  delivered  to  the  tormentors,— it 
was  not  forgotten.  But  the  true  Christian  forgiveness, 
as  here*  in  Joseph's  example,  is  unconditional.  Observe: 
he  did  not  hold  liis  brethren  in  suspense ;  he  did  not  put 
them  on  their  good  behavior  ;  he  did  not  say,  ^^  I  hold 
this  threat  over  you,  if  you  do  it  again."  That  is  fbr^ 
giving  and  not  forgetting.  But  that  was  a  frank,  full, 
free  remission, — consoling  them,  —  trying  to  make  them 
forget,  —  neither  by  look  nor  word  showing  memory, 
unless  the  fanlt  had  been  repeated.  It  was  uncondi- 
tional, with  no  reserve  behind.  That  was  forgiving  and 
forgetting. 

To  Qonchide.  Forgiveness  is  the  work  of  a  long  life 
to  learn.  Tliis  was  at  the  close  of  Joseph's  life.  He 
would  not  have  foigiven  them  in  youth,  —  not  when  the 
smart  was  fresh,  —  ere  he  saw  the  rrood  resultin<r  from 
his  buttering.  But  years,  cxj)crienee,  ti*ial,  had  softened 
Joseph's  soul.  A  dungeon  and  a  government  had  taught 
him  much  ;  also  his  father's  re(»ent  death.  Do  not  tliinlf 
that  any  formula  will  teach  this.  No  mere  maxims  got 
by  heart  about  forgivuuoss  of  injuries,  —  no  texts  per- 
petually on  the  tongue  will  do  this,  —  God  alone  can 
teach  it :  —  By  experience  ;  by  a  sense  of  human  frailty; 
by  a  perception  of  "  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil " ;  by  a  cheerful  trust  in  human  nature ;  by  a 
strong  sense  of  God's  Love  ;  by  long  and  disciplined 
realization  of  the  atoning  Love  of  Christ,  —  only  thus 
can  we  get  that  free,  manly,  large,  princely  spirit 
which  the  best  and  ]>urest  of  all  the  patriarchs,  Joseph, 
exhibited  in  his  matured  manhood. 


A  THANK5GIVINQ  DAY, 


alo  him,  Behold, 
tb  Lad  madq  him 


"Aftcrwnrd  Ji'«ii9  flnilolli  him  id  (liete 
M  iirt  rnnila  while:  chi  nn  mttn,  ti»l  h  < 

B  departed,  ami  told  tits  J«wi  thai  It 

-•-."— Jomiv.l*,!*. 


B  man  to  whom  these  words  were  spoken  had  been 

^  only  a  few  daj"*  before  a  helpless,  hopeless  sufferer 

nonil  the  porcties  gf  Betliesda,  together  with  a  number 

*  — '■era  anected  in  a  shnilur  niauner.     By  a  sinpulur, 

icted,  and  miraculous  event,  ha  was  rescued  from 

lamity,   whilti   the   remainder  were    left   to   the 

a  of  public  charity,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  tliu 

rsterious  spring  of  BethesiU. 

':  was  a  time  of  festival  in  Jerusalem,  the  streets 

I   prohahly  echoing  with   the    voice    of  mirth  and 

btivity,  with  llic  sounds  of  them  that  kept  hulidar: 

I  it  was   to  this  congregation  uf  ths  sick  and   tlie 

HTobb  tliat  the  Redeemer  bent  liis  step  ;  it  was  what 

Iffht   have  been  expected  frum  the  Sun  of  Man, — 

The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  tlicy  that  are 

fek."    It  was  the  oSico  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  to  soothe 

Be  wrelulied ;  and  of  all  the  crowded  scenes  tliut  day 

■acting  In   the   Holy  City,  the  '*  great  multitude  of 

lent  folk,  of  blind,  bait,  withored."  found  that  their 

s  was  the  must  cou;;i.'iiiiil  almusphore  to  the  soul  uf 

)  Ki^cemer. 

\nd  in  all  this  we  have  hut  a  miniature  representa- 
n  of  the  world  aa  it  Is  now,  Jerusalem  ccintajnud 
ntltin  its  walls,  within  its  proud  hutllLments,  aud 
"  I  its  slatdy  temples,  us  nnieh  wretchedness  and 
icb  misery,  SL-parulcd  only  by  a  thin  partition 
1  ita  abodes  of  luxury  and  state,  as  our  own  melrop- 
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does  now.  It  is  a  mimatiire  roprcMwntAtwn  of 
the  world  in  this,  so  foil  of-  oatwaia  show  and  of 
inward  wretchedness.  It  is  a  represantatioa  of  As 
world  we  live  in,  inasmneh  as  it  is  a  plaoe  wlisn 
selfishness  prevails;  for  there  was  aflSzed  a  esrtsiB 
condition  to  the  healing  of  the  spring,  that  the  msa 
should  be  tfie  first ;  if  he  were  not  the  first,  no  minds 
took  place,  and  there  was  one  more  finendless  wretch. 
This  man  had  no  one  to  give  him  the  little  asuistaiicfl 
required.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  had  been  lingering 
here,  and  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  visitor  who 
would  supply  what  was  wanting  of  the  ties  of  blood  or 
relationship.  It  is,  I  say,  but  a  representation  of  what 
this  world  is,  when  the  love  of  God  has  not  touched  the 
heart  of  man.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  woild  too, 
in  diis,  that  with  sufierine  there  is  firequentfy  appointed 
the  remedy.  The  remedy  is  often  found  side  W  side 
with  the  pain  it  may  relieve,  if  we  could  but  make  use 
of  it.  It  is  so  in  both  bodily  and  spiritual  maladies,  — > 
there  is  a  remedial  system,  a  pool  of  Bethesda,  every- 
where  springing  up  by  the  side  of  sin  and  sufiering. 

It  is  a  representation  of  the  world,  also,  that  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  felt  rather  in 
scenes  of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  It  is  not  in  the  day  of 
high  health  and  strength,  when  our  intellect  is  powafol, 
our  memory  vigorous,  when  we  feel  strong  in  our  integ- 
rity and  our  courage,  but  when  our  weucened  powers 
have  made  us  feel  that  we  are  **  a  worm  and  no  man  " ; 
when  our  failing  faculties  convince  us  that,  except  for 
our  connection  with  immortality,  our  minds  would  be  as 
nothing ;  when  we  feel  temptation  getting  too  strong 
for  us,  and  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  falling,  —  then  it 
is  that  we  are  taught  there  is  a  strength  not  our  own, 
beyond  anything  that  we  possess  of  our  own.  It  is  then 
that  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  felt ;  then  is  the 
day  of  our  merciful  and  mysterious  deliverance.  And 
there  is  another  resemblance  to  be  noted.  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  went  into  the  Bethesda  porches,  and  out  of 
the  great  number  of  sufferers  He  selected  one,  —  not 
because  of  his  superior  righteousness,  not  for  any  merit 
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hia  part,  Iiut  for  reasons  hidden  within  Hia  own 
Umighty  Mind.  So  it  is  in  the  world,  —  one  is  taken, 
mother  ia  let^  ;  one  nation  is  p^terile,  anotlier  ia  fertile ; 
one  is  full  of  diseases  from  which  another  is  exempted  ; 
one  roan  is  surrounded  with  lu?Lurics  and  comforts, 
another  with  every  suflering  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  So 
much  for  the  miniature  of  the  world  exhibited  by  the 
Fool  of  Bethesda. 

Now  in  connection  with  tliis  subject  there  are  two 
bruiclies  in  which  we  will  arrange  our  observations. 

I.  The  cause  of  this  man's  disease. 

II.  The  history  of  his  gratitude. 

I.  Concerning  the  cause  of  his  disease,  we  are  not 
1^  in  any  doubt,  the  Redeemer's  own  lips  have  told  us 
it  was,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
thee."-  So  we  see  there  was  a  strange  connection 
between  this  bodily  maladv  and  moral  evil,  a  connection 
tbat  would  have  startled  all  around  if  it  had  been  seen. 
No  doubt  the  men  of  science,  versed  in  the  healing 
art,  would  have  found  some  cause  for  his  malady  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  of  his  hodily  frame ;  but 
the  Redeemer  went  beyond  all  this.  Thirty-eight 
years  before,  there  had  been  some  sin  committed,  pas- 
Bibly  a  small  sin,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  of  which  Uie 
resalt  had  been  thirty-eight  years  of  sutfering ;  and 
Bo  the  truth  we  gather  from  this  is,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  pliysical  and  moral  evil ;  a  connection,  my 
Christian  brethren,  more  deep  than  any  of  us  have  beeu 
accustomed  to  believe  in. 

Bat,  most  assuredly,  many  of  tlio  most  painful  forma 
of  disease  that  come  upon  the  body  depend  upon  the 
nervous  constitution  ;  and  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
nected inseparably  with  the  moral  state  more  than  men 
suppose  ;  and  often  where  we  have  been  disposed  to 
refer  the  whole  to  external  causes,  there  has  been  somo- 
thing  of  moral  disorder  in  the  character  which  makes 
that  constitution  exquisitely  susceptible  of  suffering,  and 
incapable  of  enjoyment.     Every  pliysiciun  will  t«U  us 
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that  indalged  passions  will  lead  to  a  disturbed  state  of 
body ;  that  want  of  self-control  in  various  ways  will  end 
in  that  wret<?hed  state  when  the  light  that  &lls  on  the 
eye  will  inflict  torture,  the  sounds  that  are  heard  in  the 
ear  are  all  discord,  and  all  this  beautiful  creation,  so 
formed  for  delight,  will  only  minister  to  the  suffering! 
of  the  diseased  and  disorganised  frame.  Thus  we  see 
that  external  suffering  is  often  connected  with  moral 
evil,  but  we  must  carefully  guard  and  modify  this  state* 
ment,  for  this  is  not  universally  the  case ;  and  it  is 
clear  this  was  the  Saviour's  opinion,  for  when  the  disci- 
ples can;Le  to  Him,  asking  whether  the  blind  man  or  his 
parents  did  sin.  He  answered  that  neither  had  sinned, 
plainly  showing  that  there  was  sometimes  physical  suf* 
fering  for  which  there  was  no  moral  cause.  It  was  not 
for  his  own  sin,  or  even  that  of  others,  — it  baffled  all 
the  investigations  of  man  to^ explain  it. 

Now,  we  must  remember  this  when  we  see  cases  of 
bodily  suffering:  we  must  consider  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  senses  in  which  the  word 
punislunent  is  used.  It  may  l>e  a  penalty,  it  may  be 
a  chastisement,  —  one  meaning  of  punishment  is,  that 
the  law  exacts  a  penalty  if  it  is  broken,  —  notice  having 
been  given  that  a  certain  amount  of  suffering  would  fol- 
low a  certain  course  of  action.  All  the  laws  of  God,  in 
the  physical  world,  in  the  moral  world,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  if  broken,  commonly  entail  a  penalty.  Revo- 
lutions beset  a  nation,  shaking  its  very  foundations, 
owing  to  some  defects  in  tlio  justice  or  wisdom  of  its 
government,  and  we  cannot  say  that  all  this  corner  from 
the  dust,  or  springs  out  of  the  ground.  There  are 
causes  in  the  history  of  past  events  that  will  account  for 
it.  Tlu^philosophical  historian  of  future  years  will  show 
the  rvsuTts  of  some  political  mistiike,  continued  perliaps 
ibr  centuries,  by  the  rulers  of  this  nation.  So  in  the 
moral  and  in  the  physical  world  there  arc  laws,  as  it 
were,  that  execute  themselves.  If  a  man  eat  a  delete- 
rious herb,  whether  ho  does  it  willingly  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  penalty  will  fall  on  his  body.  If  a  man 
touch  the  lightning-conductor,  not  knowing  that  tlie  air 
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la  charged  witli  electricity,  no  holiness  on  his  pnrt.  will 
prevent  liiti  dt'adly  stroke.  But  there  is  anuthur  kind 
<rf  law,  writtt-n  in  tlie  hearU  of  men,  and  given  to  the 
conscience,  when  tbu  penalty  is  awardisd  ns  the  result  uf 
moral  transjji'ession,  and  tlieii  it  becomes  a  chastisement, 
and  the  language  of  Scripture  then  becomes  the  lan- 
guage of  our  hearts.  It  is  the  rod  of  God  that  hath 
done  all  tliis. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  are  certain  evils  which  fail  upon  man,  ov- 
which  lie  can  have  no  control.  They  come  as  the 
result  of  circumstances  over  vhich  he  lias  do  power 
whatever.  So,  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  the  child 
of  the  Shunaoimite  went  out  amongst  the  reapers ;  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  deadly  pain  in  his  head,  wus 
taken  to  his  mother,  sal  upon  her  lap,  and  died  at  noon. 
A  sunstroke  had  struck  that  child  ;  but  to  lay  that  from 
any  &ult  oi'  his  he  was  selected  as  tlio  ohject  of  suffur- 
iog,  when  the  rest  of  the  reapeiv  wero  spared,  would 
btt  as  unjust  as  to  say  that  tliosu  upon  whom  tlie  Tower 
^pf  Siloaiu  fell  were  sinners  above  all  tlie  Galileans. 

Moreover,  to  understand  this  wc  must  recollect  tliat 
(be  laws  of  God  and  the  penalties  of  God  are  nut 
Biiracles.  If  the  ninalty  comes  as  the  consequence 
Jlppoiated  by  God  Himself  to  follow  certain  sine,  it  is 
ft  natural  punishment;  but  if  it  conies  witli  no  cunnec- 
is  tlien  an  arbitrary  punishment.  So,  if  a  man 
a  a  child  ill,  and  he  turns  out  a  had  nuin,  thero 
L  natural  connection  between  the  jxinulty  aud  the 
_  t:  But  if  a  man,  pursuin;;  his  Journey,  is  struck 
with  lightning,  there  is  no  penally  there.  Now,  in  the 
Old  Twtament  we  find  a  natural  punishment  falling  on 
£Ii.  He  allowed  his  cliildreu  to  grow  uj>  without  cor- 
lection,  and  the  contempt  and  scoi  n  of  the  whole  nation 
Ml  upon  that  family,  and  the  fiither  actually  died  in 
consequence  of  tlic  shock  of  his  cliildivn's  misi^ondnct. 
But  if  the  futlier  had  di^d  in  battle,  or  by  an  accident, 
then  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  say  that  tliere  was 
any  connection  between  his  niisconduci  and  his  suddun 
dwth  J  it  would   have   been  uu  arbitrary  eonnucliuii. 
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The  pmushinents  of  Odd  axe  genenOj  not  ailiitiRBrf : 
each  law,  as  it  were,  infiictB  its  own  penalty.  It  doci 
not  execute  one  that  belongB  to  anoiher.  Soi  it  ttm 
drunkard  lead  a  lifi»  c^  intoxieation,  the  conaegMBce 
will  be  a  trembling  hand  and  a  nciryelen  frame  ;1)itttf 
he  be  drowned  in  the  seas  when  saifins  in  the  stonii  tn 
is  ponished  for  having  broken  a  natoru  law,  not  a  mdial 
law  of  God.  Let  os  then  bear  in  mind^  that  if  ilie  iUp 
conyey  across  the  ocean  the  heayenly-minded  missionaij 
and  the  scoffing  infidel,  if  the  working  of  the  Teasel  In 
attended  to,  and  there  is  nothmg  nnnsnal  in  the  wbhIi 
and  the  waves,  they  will  convey  the  one  to  lus  destioa* 
tion  as  safely  as  the  other. 

Now,  the  application  we  would  make  of  all  fhis  is,  if 
a  man  perish  when  out  on  a  Sabbath-day,  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  he  dies  because  he  has  broken  tin 
Sabbath.  If  fiunine  or  pestilence  visit  the  land,  it  mat 
be  explained  by  the  iniringement  of  some  of  Ghxls 
natural  laws ;  tne  earth  may  not  be  rightly  cultivated, 
sanitary  means  have  not  been  taken  to  stop  the  pesti- 
lence ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  come  in 
consequence  of  political  relations  which  are  not  to  our 
mind,  or  of  regulations  of  policy  of  which  we  disapprove. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  U  is  perfectly  possible  that 
transgressions  against  the  natural  laws  of  God  may,  in 
the  end,  become  trespasses  against  His  moral  law,  and 
then  the  penalty  becomes  chastisement.  The  first  man 
that  drank  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  was  perfect- 
ly innocent,  even  if  it  caused  intoxication ;  but  when 
he  found  how  it  affected  his  brain,  it  became  sin  to*  him 
thenceforward.  The  first  time  that  a  man  enters  into 
society  which  he  finds  hurtful  to  his  religions  feelings, 
he  may  have  done  it  innocently  ;  but  when  he  sees  how 
it  lowers  the  tone  of  his  character,  he  must  min^ 
amongst  them  no  more.  So  want  of  cleanliness  in  some 
Alpine  regions  may  result  from  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  but  when,  in  more  crowded  populations,  it  is 
ascertained  that  it  is  productive  of  disease,  and  injurious 
to  those  around  them,  then  the  infraction  of  the  natu- 
ral law  is  stigmatized  as  a  higher  degree  of  turpitude. 
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,t  whiiih  was  a  penalty  becomes  something  more  of 
lastisemetit  Trom  tlie  wratli  of  God.  So  it  is  that 
■cience  goes  on  enlightening  men  more  and  more  as 
to  the  laws  of  God's  physical  world,  iind  telling  them 
Tfhnt  they  must,  and  what  they  must  not  do,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  bodily  sufTering  around  u^. 

My  Christian   brethren,   we   have  spoken  of  these 

things  at  some  length,  because  all  theso  considerations 

have  been  brought  into  our  view  by  that  pestilence." 

Jnnn  which  we  celebrate  our  deliverance  this  d.iy ;  partly 

the  result  of  causes  over  which  man  has  no  control,  and 

partly  the  result  of  the  disregard  of  natural  laws ;  pnrt- 

Ir,  also,  fi^tm  the  presence  of  moral  evil  amongst  us. 

hat  these  three  distinct  classes  of  causes  have  been 

__  jnt  may  he  proved  by  tracing  its  history.     They 

rho  have  made  it  their  duty  to  trace  out  its  progress 

tell  us  that  its  origin  was  in  1818,  in  Bengal,  when  it 

arose  during  the  overflow  of  the  river  Ganges ;   and 

then,  dividing  into  two  streams  of  pestilence  and  death, 

lassed  through  the  world  ;  one  going  to  the  cast,  the 

ler  to  the  west.     The  eastern  current  parsed  on  till 

reached   tlie  shores  of  China ;   the  western   moved 

iwly  on  with  gigantic  tread,  decimating  nations  as  it 

went,  cutting  oft'  nine  thousand  of  the  British  army ; 

and,  passing  thruogh  Persia  and  Arabia,  it  destroyed 

twulvc  thousand  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  till  it  paused 

mysteriously  ajid  strangely  on  the  very  vi-rgtf  of  Europe, 

—  03  if  the  voice  of  God  himself  had  said,  "  There  is 

danger  near ;  set  thine  house  in  oixler."     By  1830  it 

Iiad  reached  the  metropolis  of  Buasia.     In  1831  it  was 

doing  its  dreadful   work   in    our   own    capital,   whilo 

«ghtecD  thousand   fell   in   Parb   alone  ;   and   it   then 

passed  on,  as  a  winged  messenger,  across  thu  ocean  to 

America. 

There  was  then  a  strange  disappearance  of  the  posti- 

ico  for  four  or  five  years,  till  1837,  when  it  npjuyircd 

it  in  the  sontliem  parta  of  Europe,  and  gradunlly  rolled 

ItsTelentless  course  onward  to  our  shores.    In  all  this  yoii 

will  perceive  sometliing  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

■  IlMobolm. 
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It  h«8  imnaed  its  way  not  gindad  hy  mond  eril  or  tgr 
physical  causes,  bnt  by  some  caaoe,  explain  it  as  yoa 
wiUf — as  electricity,  or  any  other  conjectnret— it  is  one 
that  baffles  every  effort  to  stay  its  progress.  It  has  talkm 
the  same  road,  too,  that  it  took  on  its  fiinner  viaitatifKi. 
The  common  food  of  man  seems  changed  into  something 
poisonous ;  the  yery  air  is  ehajma  with  contag^n ; 
everything  proclaims  it  as  a  visitation  from  the  Al* 
mighty.  And  in  the  very  character  of  tho  diseew 
there  is  something  that  marks  it  oat  fiNun  all  othor 
diseases :  it  has  teen  tmly  said,  that  in  its  worst  easei 
there  is  bnt  one  symptom,  and  that  one  is  death.  A 
man  is  flill  of  health  and  stren^,  and  in  two  hours  ^he 
is  gone.  It  is  a  disease  which  m  its  best  form  ts  tenific 
That  being  who  just  now  stood  before  yoa  in  peifect 
health,  is  m  a  moment  a  cold,  livid,  convulsed  mass  of 
humanity,  fighting  with  the  foe  that  threatens  to  over- 
come him. 

But  yet  we  find,  in  spite  of  all  this,  that  in  the 
prbgress  of  this  strange  disease,  great  mistakes  have 
Deen  made  by  man.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
poorer  classes  being  the  chief  su&rers,  they  foncied 
ttiat  it  was  inflicted  oy  the  higher  ;.  and  in  some  places 
they  rose  a^inst  them,  accusing  them  of  poisoning  the 
wells.  And  we  find  Christians  so  mistaken  as  to  look 
on  all  this  suflering,  not  as  the  natural  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  its  penalty,  but  as*  having  some  artutnury 
connection  with  the  sin  of  others,  from  which  they 
themselves  and  their  own  party  are  free. 

But  in  the  next  place  we  find  that  it  really  has  been 
caused  in  some  degree  by  the  transgression  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  for  wnatever  may  have  been  the  secret 
origin  of  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  mystery  of 
its  onward  course,  still  we  know  that  thei'c  are  certun 
conditions  usually  necessary  to  make  it  destructive.  So 
we  find  that  in  India  it  was  the  natives  who  for  the 
most  part  suffered,  those  -whose  constitutions  had  leis 
stamina  than  our  own.     And  here  wo  seo  tliat  debility 

i)roduced   by  over-work,   bad   air,  crowded   dweHings, 
lave   been  the  predisposing  causes ;  and  this  tells  us. 
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if  ever  visitation  could  speak,  that  affliction  cometh  not 
out  of  the  (lust,  iieiihor  doL-s  sorrow  spruig  from  tha 
ground.  It  liax  nu  dirt'ct  cunntM-'lion  witli  moiiil  cliar- 
ACter,  except  on  pe(.-u)Iar  points.  I'lHce  a  worldly  mnn 
and  a  holy  mnn  in  the  same  uiifavurable  circuiustaiiL'fNi 
£>r  receiving  the  disorder,  and  you  will  not  find  the  one 

la  any  charm  to  escape  thu  liite  of  the  other. 

But  we  do  find  that  this  disease  is  increased  and  projiai- 
hy  liuinan  selfishness.     Wb  read  of  the  crowds  at 

lethesda,  of  whom  it  was  said,  tliei'e  was  no  man  to  put 
them  into  die  water :  and  so  it  is  now.  TIk'  poor,  tlio 
lielfilttss,  the  neglected,  liave  been  the  cliief  suD'eriiirs. 
Oat  of  two  hundred  and  I'or^-three  -who  in  this  place 

i<ra  eofiered  from  that  and  similar  causes,  one  hun- 
and  sixty-three  were  receiving  parish  relief.  And 
_  this,  there  is  souietlting  tliat  tells  us  nut  merely  of 
^or«nce,  but  of  sellishness ;  for  when  commiwioin'ra 
weut  tlirough  tho  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to 
examine  into  the  statistics  of  the  disease,  we  WL're  met 
by  the  startling  fact  that  medical  scivncc,  tliat  careful 
nursing  could  do  notliing,  wliile  our  crowded  gravo- 
yards,  our  teeming  and  airless  habitations,  uur  woni-nnt 
and  luihealthv  population,  rec-eived  and  propa^tixl  thu 
ma ;  ana  every  time  tlutt  a  man  in  the  higher 
OS  perished,  it  was  as  if  the  poor,  iieglecteil  mnn  had 
:eu  from  tlic  grave,  or  as  if  iiml  hinist-lf  hud  bueii 
speak  through  him.  Ue  seems  to  say :  "  1  con 
prove  to  you  now  my  rulatioiiship.  Vou  c«u  receive 
evil  from  me,  if  nothing  else  has  ever  (tassed  butweim 
na  i  —  llie  same  constitution,  the  same  Hush  and  liloitd, 
die  same  frame  were  once  ours ;  and  if  I  can  do  it  in  nu 
other  way,  I  can  prove,  by  iufecting  you,  that  I  am 
your  brotlier  still." 

Once  more :  it  has  been  produced  in  a  degrwi  by 
moral  evil ;  vice  ham  been  a.4  often  tlie  itrutUspoaing 
ctiue,  as  any  other  external  circumstance,  in  nrrtaiii 
caw».  I  say  in  certahi  ca»M,  not  in  all.  A  man  might 
have  btiva  a  blasphemer,  or  a  blunderer,  but  nuitiier  of 
tbeae  sins  would  altli:!  him;  but  ihuse  sins  whi^rh  sr« 
connected  willi  the  Ueah,  —  suuauahty,  drunkounuu, -^ 
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gndtudly  pervade  the  hnmin  finuDoe,  and  fit  it  fioc  the 
recepticm  of  this  disease. 

II.  But  we  will  pass  on  to  consider  the  histoiy  of  tUs 
man's  recovery,  and  of  his  eratitnde.  The  first  canle 
for  gratitnde  was  his  selection.  He  alone  was  takaD, 
and  others  were  left.  He  had  cause  for  gratitode,  abo^ 
in  that  he  had  been  taught  the  connection  between 
moral  evil  and  its  penalty.  He  had  been  tan^t  the 
certain^  of  Gtxl's  laws,  how  they  execute  themselves, 
and,  more  blessed  than  all,  he  had  been  taught  Aat 
there  was  a  Personal  Superintendence  over  all  the 
children  of  men.  The  rehef  had  come  from  the  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  went  and 
told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus  who  had  done  tins. 
And  this  explains  to  us  the  meaning  and  the  necessity 
of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude.  It  is 
meant  to  show  this  nation  that  it  is  not  by  chance,  nor 
by  the  operation  of  science,  nor  by  the  might  of  man, 
tnat  we  have  been  rescued,  but  that  our  deliveranoe 
comes  direct  from  God. 

LfCt  us  observe  the  popular  account  (for  John  g^ves 
us  the  popular  account)  of  the  angel  troubling  the 
water.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  scientifically  to  be 
proved  or  not,  —  the  secret  causes  lie  hid  beyond  our 
investigation ;  but  this  you  can  observe,  that  it  was  a 
religious  act,  that  it  was  not  done  by  chance,  that  there 
were  living  agents  in  the  healing  process.  The  man 
of  science  in  the  present  day  would  tell  you  what  were 
the  ingredients  in  the  spring,  —  how  it  told  on  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  on  the  nervous  fabric ;  but  whatever 
he  may  make  of  it  scientifically,  it  is  true  morally 
and  religiously;  for  what  is  every  remedy  but  the  angd, 
the  messenger  of  God  sent  down  from  the  Father  oTall 
mercy,  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness  ?  So  when  we 
celebrate  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  it  is  but  the 
nation's  voice,  arising  in  acknowledgment  of  a  Parent's 
protection,  —  that  these  things  come  not  by  chance,  but 
that  there  is  personal  superintendence  over  this  world, 
and  this  deliverance  is  the  proof  of  a  Father's  love. 
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more :  a  day  of  tlianksgivjng  is  meant  to  be  a 
ling  antl  a  reminder  against  future  sins.  "  Sin  no 
I,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  t!iee."  And  it  bos 
ever  been  so,  that  the  result  of  panic  has  been  reaction. 
After  excitement  comes  apathy ;  after  terror  has  been 
"  rrodnced,  by  danger  especially,  coinea  indifference,  and 
'lerefore  comes  tbe  warning  voice  from  tlie  Redeemer, 
■ "  Sin  no  more,  leat  a  worse  thing  come  nnto  thee." 
But  we  may  perhaps  say :  "  M^  sin  did  not  produce 
this  disease.  It  was  no  doing,  —  no  fault  of  mine  ;  it 
came  from  causes  beyond  my  control.  The  pestilence 
now  has  wreaked  its  vengeance  ;  I  find  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  I  may  dismiss  the  subject  from  my 
mind."  My  brethren,  let  us  look  into  this  a  little  more 
deeply.  It  was  not  directly  your  sin  that  nailed  your 
Redeemer  to  tlie  cross,  but  the  sin  of  the  cruel  Phari- 
sees, of  the  relentless  multitude ;  yet  it  is  said  ^'-  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  It  arises 
all  from  this  circumstance,  brethren,  —  there  arc  two 
worlds,  a  world  of  evil  and  a  world  of  good.  The  Son 
of  Man  came  as  the  perfect  and  entire  i-epresentation  of 
the  kingdom  of  holiness.  He  came  in  collision  with  the 
world  of  evil ;  He  died  for  sinners,  —  for  the  ains  of 
fathers,  —  of  all  who  partake  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil : 
^td  therefore  by  their  sin  they  nailed  the  Redeemer  to 
__ie  cross.  Alt  those  who  opposed  themselves  to  Jesus 
wonld  have  opposed  themselTcs  to  Moses,  Zacluuias, 
and  Abul ;  they  allowed  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  and 
were  partaken  of  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  that  had 
been  slain  upon  the  earth.     The  men  who  join  in  a 

iiwd,  aiding  and  abetting  the  death  of  auy  individual, 
the  law  of  every  country  are  hold  guilty  ;  and  now, 
h  there  may  liave  been  no  distinct  act  of  selHsh- 
iy  which  any  man  has  perished  at  your  hands  ; 
tlioDgh  there  have  been  no  distinct  want  of  care  for  the 
poor,  —  still  I  may  fearlessly  ask  you  all.  Christian 
brethren,  does  not  your  conscience  tell  you  how  Uttio 
the  wel&re  and  the  comfort  of  others  has  been  in  your 
tiionghts?  As  far  as  we  have  taken  a  part  in  tho 
world's  Bclfishucss ;  as  &r  as  we  have  lived  lor  self  aud  . 
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not  ibr  our  nebbbon ;  as  far  u  we  have  foi]gottan  fhe 
poor  sufferers  fying  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda,  — not 
directly,  bat  incurectly,  all  that  has  fidlen  npon  this  land 
may  have  been  sent  as  a  chastisement  to  ns« 

And  there  is  thii  to  be  eacphined, — *^Sin  no  more**; 
meaning  umarently,  that  if  a  man  did  not  sin,  nothing 
more  woold  happen.  Are  we  to  understand  then,  that 
if  a  man  has  been  blameless,  he  will  nevei:  suffer  from 
sorrow  or  sickness  ?  or  that  if  a  man  will  avoid  sin,  he 
will  liever  be  visited  by  death?  To  have  said  that, 
would  have  been  to  contradict  the  history  of  the  Be- 
deemer*8  own  life  and  death.  He  died,  though  He 
sinned  not.  How  then,  brethren,  can  we  understand  it? 
Why,  we  can  but  understand  it  in  this  way,  by  recall- 
ing to  our  memory  w^t  has  been  already  said  of  the 
difference  between  the  punishment  and  the  penalty.  If 
a  man  live  a  humble  and  holy  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  thti[e 
is  no  promise  that  if.  plague  visits  his  land  it  shall  not 
come  nigh  him.  Live  in  puritv,  live  in  unselfishness ; 
there  is  no  promise  that  you  shall  not  be  cut  down  in  a 
day ;  there  is  nothing  in  religion  that  can  shield  you 
firom  what  the  world  calls  trouble,  —  from  penalty ;  but 
there  is  this,  —  that  which  would  have  been  chastise- 
ment is  changed  into  penalty.  The  Redeemer  suffered 
death  as  a  penalty  ;  but  by  no  means  as  chastisement ;' 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  richest  blessing  which  a 
Father's  love  could  bestow  upon  His  well-beloved  Son, 
in  whom  He  was  well  pleased.  So  it  will  be  with  every 
one  of  us.  He  who  lives  to  God,  rests  in  his  Redeem- 
er's love,  and  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  hb  old  nature,— 
to  him  every  sorrow,  every  bereavement,  every  pain, 
will  come  charged  with  blessings,  and  death  itself  will 
be  no  longer  the  king  of  terrors,  but  the  messenger  of 
grace,  the  very  angel  of  God  descending  on  the  troubled 
waters,  and  calling  him  to  his  Father's  home. 
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*ThMl  they  tbat  fcsrod  Iha  I.ord  (p.ikii  Df&n  dqo  to  utothar:  utJ  tb* 
Kerd  hMtkcped,  tind  liAnn]  il,  and  a  liiwk  of  renisinbmnce  was  Kriilm 
"■-'■-»  him  for  Ihflin  that  feured  UiB  Lord,  and  that  Hiought  upon  hit 


The  first  division  of  our  subject  is  suggestod  by  the 
rord  "  iJten."  When  ?  They  did  tlius  in  the  times  of 
alaclii.  It  is  only  in  rciurunLeHu  those  times  thut  wo 
n  extract  the  true  lesson  from  tho  conduct  of  the  iiuly 
whose  belmvior  lie  praises.     We  will  consider,  — 

I.  Th«  times  of  Mnlncld. 

II.  The  patience  of  the  saints  in  evil  times. 

I.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  or  his 
;t  dato.     We  are  sure,  however,  that  he  was  the 
It  prophet  of  the  old  dispensjitiun.     He  lived  some- 
where between  the  restoration  from  captivity  aud  Uio 
ling  of  Christ, 
Thus  much  we  know  of  those  limes  from  history  i  — 
The  Jews  were   restored.     I'Vom  chap,  iii.,  v.  lO,  we 
learn  tliat  the  Temple  had  been  rebuilt.     But  Israel's 
:n(ieur   was    gone,   altliougli    still    enjoying   outward 
aperity.     The  nation  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  poljti- 
ucgradation,  and  bad  become  successively  subject  lu 
Pursians,  >Syrian>i,  Uomans.      It  is  precisdy  tlint 
political  sUte  in  which  nutionul  virtues  do  not  thrive, 
ind  national  decay  is  sure.    (Iialy — Spain.}    They  had 
ft  glorious  past.     They  had  the  enlightenment  of  a  pra»- 
^t  high  civiliziitiun.     but  with  this  there  was  a  want 
"  unity,  mnnhoud,  nnd  simple  virtues.     There  was  ju«t 
'  ml  gallingneM  in  the  yoke  to  produce  Diction  and 
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Bullennoss  ;  but  not  enough  curtailment  of  all  phyncal 
comforts  to  rouse  the  nation  as  one  man  to  reconqaer 
freedom.  It  was  a  state  in  which  there  was  no  visible 
Divine  interference. 

Compare  this  period  of  Israel's  history  with  all  wluch 
had  preceded  it  These  four  hundred  years  belong  to 
profane  liistory.  The  writings  of  that  period  are  not 
reckoned  inspired,  so  widely  do  they  aiffer  from  the 
Scripture  tone.  There  were  no  prophets,  no  flood  of 
light,  "  no  open  vision."  The  Word  of  God  was  pre- 
cious as  in  that  time  between  tlie  death  of  Joshua  and 
the  calling  of  Samuel.*  Except  this  solitary  voice, 
prophecy  had  hushed  her  harp. 

Now,  what  was  given  to  Israel  in  that  period  ? 

I  reply,  Retrospect,  Pause,  and  Prospect. 

Retromect^  in  the  suMime  past  which  God  had  given 
her  for  her  experience.  "  They  have  Moses  and  the 
rophets,  let  them  hear  them."  On  them  they  were  to 
ive,  —  their  nation'^  sacred  history ;  God's  guidance 
and  faithfulness  ;  the  sure  truth  that  obedience  was 
best. 

Prospect^  in  the  expectation  of  better  times. 

Dim,  vague  hints  of  the  Old  Testament  had  pointed 
them  to  a  coming  revelation,  —  a  day  in  which  Grod 
should  be  nearer  to  them,  in  which  society  should  be 
more  pure.     An  Advent,  in  short. 

And  between  these  two  there  was  a  Pause. 

They  were  left  by  God  to  use  the  grace  and  knowl- 
edge already  given  by  Him, 

Now  this  is  parallel  to  God's  usual  modes  of  dealing. 
For  example,  the  Pause  of  four  hundred  years  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  between  the  bright  days  when  Abi*aham 
talked  with  God  and  the  deliverance  by  Moses. 

The  Pause  in  Canaan,  when  the  Israelitish  common- 
wealth was  left,  like  a  building  to  settle  down  before 
being  built  higher,  between  the  times  of  Joshitd  and  of 
Samuel. 

The  Pause  in  the  Captivity,  and  now  again  a  Pause. 

A  pause  after  each  revelation  until  the  next. 

♦  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  years. 
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.  So,  in  the  natural  world.  Jiut  as  in  flammor  there 
•  a  gush  of  nature's  forces  and  a  shooting  tbrtli  ;  and 
^tiien  the  long  autumn  and  winter,  in  which  is  no 
growth,  but  an  opportunity,  langht  hy  past  experience, 
for  the  husbandman  to  manure  his  ground,  and  sow  his 
K£d,  and  to  wait  for  a  new  outpouring  of  life  upon  tlie 
lyorld. 

,  And  just  as  in  htiman  hfo,  between  its  marked  lessons 
Bere  is  ii  pauso,~1n  whiL'h  wu  live  upon  past  ex])crience, 
-  looking  back  and  looking  on.  Experience  and  liopo,  • 
.t  is  human  life :  as  in  youlli,  expecting  manhood,  and 
I  Jouking  for  future  fliangfs  in  our  tiondition,  char- 
r,  so  in  all  God's  revelatiim  system,  there  have  been 
riods  of  "open  vision,"  and  periods  of  ]>ause,  —  wait- 
l  men  ari'  lefl  to  experiunco  and  hope. 

1  vain  that  we  have  studied  GoJ'b  Word  if  we 

9  nut  perceive  tliat  our  own  day  and  circumstantrcs  ttre 

ptrallel  with  those  of  ihv  Prophet  Mahtchi.     We  live  in 

the  World's  fourth  groat  Pause, 

_      MiracWs  have  ceased.     Prophecy  is  silent.     The  Sou 

P  God  is  a^cendi'd.     Aposdes  are  no  lonj^er  hei-o  to 

iply  infalliblt:  judgment  to  each  nuw  circumstance  as 

Karisea,  ae  St.  Paul  did  to  tlie  state  of  the  Corinthian 

jhu.ch. 

)  Biii  we  are  loft  to  the  great  Gospel  principles  which 
tave  been  already  piven,  and  which  are  to  be  our  food 
ill  the  next  flood  of  God'-'«  Spirit,  the  next  Revelation, — > 

t  which  tho  Scripture  ciills  "  tho  Second  Advanu" 

[  And  the  parallel  holds  in  another  respect.    Tha  Jewi 

•d  bat  uniielined  hints  of  that  which  waa  to  be.     Yot 

bey  knew  the  general   outlinoa  and  character  of  the 

MDiog  time ;  they  knew  tliat  it  would  be  a  searching 

pBio.  it  was  to  bo  the  "  Ueiiner's  "  day  ;  tliey  knew  that 

_  B  should  turn  ttiu  hearts  of  tho  fathers  to  the  children  : 

and  they  knew  that  the  moMenger  age  must   bo  pre- 

(udtsd  by  a  liiiling  Uick  on  simpler  life,  and  a  return 

to   first   principles,   as    Malacbi  bad  predicted,  and   aa 

John  tlia  Baptist  called  them  to.     They  knew  that  it 

waa  an  age  in  which  the  true  sucrifice  would  le  otierod. 

And  no  now,  —  wu  know  not  yet  what  shall  be ;  "  1 
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we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  ho -is."  "And  every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifietli  himself." 

We  know  that  it  wilFbe  the  union  oF  the  human  Tace» 
—  they  will  be  "  onefold,^^ 

This  is  the  outline  and  character  of  the  Revelation ; 
avl  we  may  work  at  least,  towards  it.  "  Ye  are  not  in 
darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thirf. 
Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  light,  and  the  children 
'  of  the  day."  "  Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  together, 
and  edify  one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do."  To  strive 
ader  personal  purity  and  attempt  at  producing  unitj, 
that  is  our  work. 

We  rest  on  that  we  have,  and  hope  for  that  we  see 
not.  And  only  for  the  glimpse  that  hope  gives  us  of 
that,  is  life  worth  liaving. 

n.  Let  us  consider  the  conduct  of  different  classes  in 
these  evil  times. 

1.  Some  lived  recklessly. 

Foremost  among  these  were  the  priests,  as  has  been 
always  found  in  evil  times.  The  riot  of  a  priest  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  laity.  Mutual  corruption. 
Against  the  priests  Malachi's  denunciations  are  chiefly 
directed. 

He  speaks  of  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  places 
(chap.  i.  6,  7).  Of  sacrifice  degraded  (verses  12,  13). 
Vice  honored  (chap.  ii.  17).  In  that  they  called  good 
evil  and  evil  good.  By  these  men  belief  in  God  was 
considered  ridiculous. 

And  then  it  was  that  one  of  those  glorious  promises 
was  made,  to  be  fulfilled  in  after  times.  Malachi  fore- 
saw that  the  Gentiles  would  take  up  the  neglected  ser- 
vice rchap.  i.  10,  11),  and  the  vision  of  an  universal 
Kingdom  of  God  became  the  comfort  of  the  faithful  few, 

2.  Others  lived  uselessly,  because  despondingly. 
The  languor  and  despair  of  their  hearts  is  read  in  the 

words  (chap.  iii.  14, 15)  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  surprising: 
to  what  point  could  good  men  look  with  satisfaction? 
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Tie  nation  was  enslaved,  and  worse,  —  they  had  becomg 
_»Tes  in  spirit.  Their  ancient  purity  was  gone,  Tlie 
very  priests  had  become  atheists.  Where  was  the  prom- 
ise of  His  coming?  Such,  too,  is  the  question  of  these 
latter  tjmes.     And  our  reply  is  from  past  experience. 

That  dai'k  day  passed,  and  a  glorious  Revelation 
dawned  on  the  world.  From  what  has  been,  we  justly 
infer  what  will  be.  Promises  fulfilled  are  a  ground  of 
hope  for  those  yet  unfulfilled.  Where  is  the  promise 
HOW  of  holier  times  ?  Yes,  but  remember  the  question 
seemed  to  be  just  as  unanswerable  then  ;  it  was  just  as 
muinswerable  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  in  the 
captivity  in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon. 

This  "  Scripture  was  written  for  our  admonition,  on 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  Then  the 
coDsolatJon  of  St.  Peter  hecomes  intelligible,  "  We 
have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ;  whereunto  ye  do 
well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shinelli  in 
a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  ana  the  day-atar  arise 
in  your  hearts." 

3.  But  in  these  evil  times  there  were  a  few  whc 
compared  with  one  anotlier  their  hopes,  and  sought 
Btrength  in  Christian  communion  and  fellowship.  Uf 
them  the  text  speaks. 

This  communion  of  saints  is  twofold;  it  includes 
diorch  fellowship  and  personal  friendships. 

It  ia  plain  that  from  church  fellowship  in  those  days 
they  could  gain  little.  Unity  tliere  was  not,  but  only 
disunion.  Over  that  state  Malachi  lamented  in  tliat 
touching  appeal,  —  "  Have  we  not  all  one  &ther  ?  hatli 
not  one  God  created  us  ?  why  do  we  deal  treacherously 
flveiy  man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  cove- 
nant of  our  ftttliers?"  (Mai.  ii.  10.)  Israelliad  forgot- 
ten that  she  was  a  family. 

And  it  is  true  that  in  our  day  cliurch  fellowship  ia 
almoBt  only  a  name.  The  Christianity  of  the  nation 
does  not  hind  us  as  individuals.  Well,  —  does  the 
Church?  Are  there  many  traces  of  a  common  feeling? 
When  church  privileges  are  insisted  on  to  produce  unity, 
*ii  &ey  not  produce  division  ?     Are  not  these  words  of 
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the  Prophet  tnie  of  us?  Where  «re  the  tnoai  tf 
Christian  brotherhood? 

Here, — in  -this  town  ?  here,  «*  in  this  ~congrefi;iiticii  7 
at  the  Holy  Snpper  which  we  join  in  to^j  7  Shdl  we 
meet  to  gdtprivaU  good,  or  to  feel  we  are  partaken  of 
the  lame  Body  and  the  same  Blood  ?  Therefore  to 
insist  on  church  union  as  the  remedy  would  be  to  miis 
the  special  meaning  of  this  yerBO.  The  malady  of  our 
disunion  has  gone  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  you  or  me. 

We  will  consider  it,  therefore,  in  refiirence  to  Chris- 
tian friendship.  We  find  that  within  the  outward  Jewish 
Church  there  wgs  an  inner  circle,  knit  together  by  doser 
bonds  than  circumcision  or  the  passover,  — by  an  union 
of  religious  sympathies.  **  Then  they,  that  feared  the 
Lord  spoke  often  one  to  another":  they  ^thou^ 
upon  His  name.*' 

Let  us  consider  the  blessing  of  Christian  friendship. 
In  such  times  it  discharges  a  double  office. 

1.  For  the  interchange  of  Christian  hope  and  Chris* 
tian  feeling.     It  is  dreary  to  serve  God  alone ;  desolate 

to  have  no  one  in  our  own  circle  or  lamily  from  whom     ji 
we  can  receive  sympathy  in  our  hopes.     Hopes  (fts.  ^ 

2.  It  is  a  mighty  instrument  in  guarding  against 
temptation.  It  is  a  safeguard  in  the  way  of  examplai 
and  also  as  a  standard  of  opinion.  We  should  become 
tainted  by  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  Christian  friends* 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  cultivate  familiar  intimacy 
only  with  those  who  love  good  and  God. 

Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  which  determine 
intimacies,  such  as  rank,  station,  similarity  of  tastes. 
But  one  tiling  must  be  paramount  to  and  modify  them 
all,  —  Communion  in  God.  Not  in  a  sectarian  spirit. 
We  are  not  to  form  ourselves  into  a  party  with  those 
who  think  as  wo  do,  and  use  the  formulas  tliat  we  do. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  text  requires  us  to  feel  strongly  that 
there  is  a  mighty  gulf  between  those  who  love  and  those 
who  do  not  love  God.  To  the  one  class  we  owe  civil- 
ity, courtesv,  kindness,  even  tenderness.  It  is  only 
those  who  love  the  Lord  who  should  iiud  in  our  hearH 
a  home. 


XX. 
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*■  mind  bj 

There  are  two,  and  only  two  kinds  of  goodness  poa- 

sible  :  tlie  one  ia  the  g<x>dness  of  those  who  fiave  flever 

errud :    the  other  is  the  goodness  of  those  who,  having 

erred,  liave  been  recovered  from  their  error.     The  first 

ia  the  goodiR'sa  of  those  who  have  never  offended ;  the 

jL-gnd  ia  tlie  goodness  of  those  who,  haiiTng  oSended, 

i  been  recunciled.      In  thw  infinite  possibilities  of 

miverse,  it  may  be  lliut  there  are  some  who  have 

1  llio  first  of  these  kinds  of  righteousness.     It 

f  be  that  amongst  tlie  heavenly  hierarchies  there  are 

J  who  have  kept  tlieir  first  estate,  whose  perform- 

Icefl  have  been  commensurate  with  their  aspirations, 

*io  have  never  known  tlie   wretchedness  and  misery 

1  degradation  of  a  Fall.     But  whether  it  be  so  or  not 

&  matter  of  no  practiL'.al  importance  to  us.     It  may  be 

a  I  tec  ulu  lively  interesting,  but  it  ia  practically 

iclms,  fur  It  is  plain  that  ^uch  righteousness  never  can 

■  ours.     TheOiily  religion  iiosaible  to  man  ia  the  re- 

I  of  jicnitence.     The  righteousnesa  of  man  cannot 

1  the  integrity  of  the  virgui  citadel  which  has  never 

'mitted  the  enemy;  it  can  never  be  more  than  tlie 

ittegrity    of  the   city    which    has    been    surprised    and 

used,  and  which  baving  expelled  the  invadur  with 

>od  in  the  atreiLs,  has  suffered  great  inward  losa. 

^^ointed  to  these  two  kinds  uf  righteousness  tliere 

!  two  kindit  uf  happiness.     To   the  first  is  attached 

!  bleasing  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  stain,  pollution, 

tad  misery  i>f  guilt,  —  a  bleased  happiness ;  hut  it  may 

''  I  tliat  it  is  not  the  greatest.     To  Ine  happineas  result* 
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ing  firom  the  odier  is  added  m  greater  rtranglli  «f 
emotion;  it  may  not  have  the  calmnem  and  peaoe^ 
of  the  first,  bat,  ^haps,  in  point  of  intensity  and 
fulness  it  is  snpenor.  It  may  be  that  the  hidbsst 
hapfHness  can  only  be  pDmohased  thxon^  saflSunigs 
and  the  langnage  rf  the  BiUe  almost  seems  to  anthoi^ 
iae  us  to  say,  that  the  happiness  of  penitence  is  deqwr, 
and  more  Uessed  than  the  hapmness  of  the  li^teona* 
ness  tlmt  has  neyer  fallen,  coQld  be.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  firiendship, — thaf  which  has  ner^  had  a  shock, 
and  that  which  sAer  •  having  been  donlvted  is  at  hst 
made^sare.  The  happiness  of  this  last  is  perhaps  die 
greater.  Such  seems  to  be  the  truth  implied  m  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son :  in  the  robe,  and  the  rii^ 
and  the  fittted  calf,  and  the  musio  and  dancing,  and  the 
rapture  of  a  father's  embrace :  and  once  more,  in  those 
words  of  our  Redeemer,  *^  There  is  more  joy  amcmg 
the  angels  of  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance.*'  All  these  seem  to  tell  of  the  immesa- 
urable  blessedness  of  penitence. 

And  this,  then,  is  our  subject,  the  subject  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

But  the  text  divides  itself  into  two  branches:  in 
the  first  place.  Estrangement;  in  the  second  phoe, 
Reconciliation. 

Estrangement  is  thus  described :  **  You  that  were 
sometime  (that  is,  once)  **  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works  "  :  in  which  there  are  three 
things.  The  first  is  the  cause  of  the  estrangement,— 
wicked  works ;  the  second  is  the  twofold  order,  and 
thirdly  the  degree  of  that  estrangement;  first  oi  all, 
mere  alienation,  afterwards  hostility,  enmity. 

And  first  of  all,  we  consider  the  cause  of  the  es- 
trangement,—  "wicked  works."  Wicked  worics  are 
voluntary  deeds ;  they  are  not  involuntarv,  but  volun* 
taiy  wrong.  There  is  a  vague  way  m  which  we 
sometimes  speak  of  sin,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  lose  the  idea  of  its  guilt,  and  also  to  lose  the  idea 
of  personal  responsibility.     We  speak  of  sin  sometimei 
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■  if  it  were  a  foreign  disease  introduced  into  the  con- 

tftution  ^  an  imputed  guilt  arising  from  an  aclion  not 

'our  own.  but  of  our  ancestors.     It  is  never  so  tiiat 

llic  Bible  speaks  of  sin.     It  speaks  of  it  as  wicked 

works,    voluntary    deeds,  voluntary  acta  ;    that   you,  a 

responsible  individual,  have  dune  acts  which  are  wrong, 

of  tho  mind,  the  hand,  tiio  tongue.     The  infant  is  by 

■lo  means  God's  enemy ;  he  may  become  God's  enemy, 

but  it  can  only  be  by  voluntary  action  after  conscience 

I'las  beuji  aroused.    This  our  Master's  words  teach,  when 

fie  tells  us,  "  Sulfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for 

of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."     And  such  again, 

U  the  mystery  of  Christian  baptism.     It  tells  us  that  the 

^^&nt  is  not  tlie  child  of  the  Devil,  but  the  child  of  God, 

^^■a  member  of  Christ,  the  heir  of  immortality.     Hin, 

^^Aen,  is  a  voluntary  action.     If  you  close  your  ear  to 

^nBie  voice  of  God,  if  there  be  transgression  of  an  inward 

law,  if  vou  sacrifice  the  heart  and  intellect  to  the  senses, 

if  you  let  ease  or  comfort  be  more  dear  to  you  than 

inward  purity,  if  you  leave  duties  undone,  and  give  tlie 

body  rule  over  the  spirit,  —  then  you  sin  ;  for  these  are 

voluntary  acts,  these  are  wicked  works. 

The  result  of  this  is  twofold.  The  Hrst  step  is  simply 
tbe  step  of  alienation.  There  is  a  difference  between 
alienation  and  hostility :  in  alienation  we  feel  that  God 
ta  our  enemy ;  in  hostility  we  look  on  ourselves  as  ene- 
mies to  God.  Alienation  —  "  you  tliat  were  sometime 
ftlienated"  —  was  a  mure  forcible  expression  in  the 
Apostle's  time  than  it  can  be  to  us  now.-  In  our  mod- 
em political  society,  the  ahen  is  almost  on  a  level  witli 
the  citUEen.  The  diiJ'ereiice  now  is  almost  nothing ;  in 
those  days  it  was  very  great.  The  alien  from  the  Jew- 
ish commonwealth  had  no  right  to  worship  with  the 
Jews,  and  he  had  no  power  to  share  in  tlie  religious 
advantages  of  the  Jews.  Tho  strongth  of  the  feeUng 
that  was  existing  against  the  alien  you  will  perceive  in 
that  proverbial  expression  quoted  by  the  Redeemer,  "  It 
is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the 
dtiffs."  In  the  Roman  common  weal  tlif  the  word  had  a 
muauing  almost  stronger   thau  tlils.     To   be   aa   alien 
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from  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  to  be  sepantcd 
from  the  authority  and  protection  of  tlie  Rqpan  law, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  a  more  severe  and  degrading 
kind  of  penalty  than  that  to  which  the  Roman  citizen 
was  subjiK^t.  The  lash  that  might  scourge  the  back  of 
the  alien  offender  might  not  fall  on  the  back  of  a  Roman  • 
citizen  ;  and  tliis  it  was  tliat  caused  the  magistrates  of 
Philippi  to  tremble  l)efore  their  prisoners  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  said,  "  They  have  beaten  us  openly,  un- 
condeuinedf  being  Romafls."  The  lash  was  the  aUen's 
portion. 

On  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  Ephesians 
we  find  a  conception  given  of  alienation  in  the  twelfth 
verse,  where  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  Ephesian  con* 
vert5,  savH,  '*  That  at  that  time  ye  were  without  Christ, 
being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."  This,  brethren, 
is  alienation,  exclusion,  —  to  have  no  place  in  this  world, 
to  be  without  lot  or  ))ortion  in  tlie  universe,  to  feel  God 
as  your  enemy,  to  be  estranged  from  Ilini,  and  banished 
from  IJis  presence  :  for  the  law  of  God  acts  as  its  own 
executioner  within  our  bosoms,  and  there  is  no  defying 
its  sentence  ;  from  it  tliere  can  be  no  appeal. 

My  Christian  bretliren,  hell  is  not  merely  a  thing 
hereafter,  hell  is  a  thing  here  ;  hell  is  not  a  thing  ban- 
isiied  to  the  far  distance,  it  is  ubiquitous  as  conscience. 
Wherever  there  is  a  worm  of  undying  remorse,  the 
sense  of  having  done  wrong,  and  a  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion there  is  hell  begun.  And  now  respecting  this.  j 
These  words,  "  banisliment  from  God,"  "•  alienation,*' 
tiiough  merely  popular  phrases,  are  expressions  of  a  deep 
tiiith,  —  it  is  true  they  are  but  popular  expressions,  for 
(ioil  is  not  wrath.  You  are  not  absolutely  banished 
from  God's  Presence.  The  Immutable  changes  not. 
He  does  not  become  angry  or  passionate  whenever  one 
of  tlie  eight  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  this  world 
conunits  a  sin.  And  yet  you  will  observe  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  we  can  express  the  truth  but  in 
these  popular  words.     Take  the  illustration  furnished 
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to  va  last  Sunday :  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  cloud  and 
the  mist  that  obscure  the  sun  from  us :  the  sun  is  not 
changed  in  consequence :  it  is  a  change  in  our  atmos- 
phere. But  it'  ttie  philosopher  says  to  you,  the  sun  ia 
its  splendor  remains  the  same  in  the  infinite  space 
above,  it  is  only  an  optical  delusion  which  makes  it 
appear  lurid :  to  what  purpose  is  that  difference  to  you  ? 
to  you  it  is  lurid,  to  you  it  is  dark.  If  you  feel  a 
darkness  in  your  eye,  coldness  in  your  flesh,  to  what 
purpose,  BO  far  as  feehng  is  coAcerned,  is  it  that  philos- 
uphy  tells  you  the  sun  remains  unchanged  7  And  if 
it  bo  that  God  in  the  heaven  above  remains  I^ve  still, 
and  tbat  Love  warms  not  your  heart,  and  that  God  is 
Light,  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,  —  yet  He  shines 
not  in  your  heart :  my  Christian  brethren,  let  meta- 
physics and  philosophy  say  what  they  will,  these  popular 
expressions  are  the  true  ones  alter  all ;  to  you  God  u 
angry,  irom  God  you  are  banishtKl,  God's  countenance 
W  alienated  from  you. 

The  second  step  of  this  estrangement  reaches  a  higher 
degree  still ;  it  is  not  merely  that  God  ia  angry,  but 
tliat  we  have  become  enemies  to  God.  The  illustration 
of  the  process  of  this  we  have  seen  in  our  common 
e very-day  life. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  strength  of  attachment 
settles  down  to  mere  indiftorciice,  even  changes  to 
hatred.  The  hrst  quarrel  between  triends  is  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  dreaded  ;  it  is  otien  followed  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  correspondence,  tlie  interruption  of  that  iib- 
tercourse  which  iias  gone  on  so  long.  Well,  a  secret 
sense  of  self-blame  and  of  wrong  will  intrude,  and  tho 
only  way  in  which  we  can  escape  ii  is  by  throwing  the 
blame  elsewhere.  Vou  see  by  degrees  a  cankerecTsjiot 
begins,  and  you  look  at  it  and  touch  it  and  irritate  it, 
until  the  mortitication  becomes  entire,  and  that  which 
was  at  first  alienation  settles  down  into  absolute  animos- 
ity. And  such  is  it  in  the  history  of  tlie  ahenaUon 
of  the  soul  from  God.  The  first  step  is  to  become 
indiflm'nt,  communion  is  interruptt.-d,  irregularity  is 
bt'gtin,  sin   by  degrees  widens   the  breach,  and  then 
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between  the  soal  tnd  Ood  diere  is  a  great  ghilf  tmL 
Observe  by  what  difierent  wi^  diflbrent  clnsees  of 
character  arrive  at  that.  Weak  chaiactera  have  ons 
way,  and  strong  and  bold  ehaiacten  liavo  anotlMar. 
The  weak  mind  throws  the  Uame  on  dreumstaiicesi 
nnable  itself  to  snbdoe  its  own  passions,  it  imagima 
there  is  some  law  in  the  universe  that  so  ordains  it; 
insists  that  the  bhime  is  on  eiieumstanoes  and  destiny, 
and  says,  ^^  If  I  am  thns,  it  is  not  my  faolt ;  if  I  am  not 
to  gratify  my  j)a8sions,  why  were  dnev  given  to  me  ?  " 
'« Why  doth  He  find  firalt,  for  who 'hath  resisted  Hii 
will  ? ''  And  so  these  weak  ones  become  by  degreei 
fatalists ;  and  it  would  seem,  by  their  language,  as  if 
they  were  rather  the  patient  victims  of  a  cruel  fiUe,  ths 
blsme  belonging  not  to  them,  but  to  God. 

The  way  in  which  stronger  and  more  vicions  chap> 
ACters  arrive  at  this  enmity  is  different.  Humiliation 
degrades,  and  degradation  produces  anger ;  you  have 
but  to  go  into  the  narrow,  and  crowded  streets  of  the 
most  degraded  portions  of  our  metropolis,  and  th«e  you 
will  see  the  outcast  turning  with  a  look  of  defiance  and 
liatn*d  on  respeclability,  merely  because  it  is  respec- 
table :  and  this,  brethren,  many  of  us  have  seen,  some  of 
us  have  felt,  in  our  relation  towards  God.  That  terrible 
demon  voice  stirs  up  within  us,  *^  Curse  Grod  and  die." 
Haunted  by  furies,  we  stand  as  it  were  at  bay,  and  dare 
to  bid  defiance  to  our  Maker.  Nothing  so  proves  the 
original  majesty  of  man  as  this  terriUe  fact,  that  the 
crt*ature  can  bid  defiance  to  the  Creator,  and  that  man 
has  it  in  him  to  become  tlie  enemy  of  God. 

We  pass  on,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  doc^ 
trine  of  reconciliation.  We  need  scarcely  define  what 
is  meant  by  reconciliation.  To  reconcile  is  to  produce 
harmony  where  there  was  discord,  unity  where  before 
there  was  variance.  We  accept  the  Apostle's  definition 
of  reconciliation.  He  says  that  ^^  Christ  hath  made  of 
twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace."  Now  there  con- 
ciliation produced  by  Clirist's  Atonement  is  fourfold  :—• 

In  tlie  first  place,  Christ  hath  reconciled  man  to 
God. 
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^  In  the  second  place.  He  hath  reconciled  man  to  man. 
'  In  the  third  place,  He  hath  reconciled  man  to  him- 
■•df. 

^nd  in  the  fourth  place,  He  hath  reconciled  man  to 
doty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Atonement  of  the  Redeemer 
16  reconciled  man  to  God,  and  that  by  a  twofold  step: 
r  exhibiting  the  character  of  G-od ;  and  hy  that  exhi- 
jdiin  chan^ng  the  character  of  man. 
1^  Brethren,  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  Voice  of 
I  proclaiming;  Love.  In  this  pasHu^  the  Apostle 
Ulfl  UH  ihat  "  Christ  haa  reconciled  us  to  God  in  tlie 
ftdy  of  His  fleali  through  duath."  We  will  not  attempt 
b  define  what  that  Sacrifice  was,  —  we  will  not  pliiloso- 
pize  upon  it ;  for  the  more  we  philosophize  the  less  we 
"^rII  understand  it.  We  are  well  content  to  take  it  as 
■  hi^lii-'at  exhibition  and  the  nobk-st  specimen  of  tlie 
r  of  ear  Humanity,  —  that  great  law,  that  there  is 
■  true  blessedness  without  siiftering,  that  every  blessiii); 
«  have  comes  through  vicarious  suffering.  All  that 
■wc  have  and  enjoy  comes  from  others'  audWring.  The 
life  we  enjoy  is  ihe  result  of  maternal  agony  ;  our  very 
H«ad  is  only  obtained  after  the  toil  and  anguish  of  sut- 
ring  myriads  ;  there  is  not  one  atom  of  the  knowledge 
B  possess  now  which  has  not,  in  xome  century  of  tiie 
terld  or  othiT,  been  wrung  out  of  nature's  secrets  by 
ks  (wcal  of  the  brow  or  the  sweat  of  the  heart.  The 
Iry  peace  which  wc  are  enjoying  at  tliis  present  day, 
r  has  that  been  purchased  ?  By  the  blood  of  heroes 
t>  bodies  are  now  lying  mouldering  in  the  trenches 
thousand  batile-tields. 
This  is  tlie  law  of  our  Humanity,  and  to  this  our 
Rwleemer  became  subject,  —  ihe  law  of  life,  eolf-sur- 
■nder,  without'  which  Ki'conciliation  was  impossible, 
ad  when  the  miud  has  comprehended  this,  that  tha 
tcrifico  of  Christ  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Love 
f  God,  then  comes  the  happy  and  btc«sed  fei^ling  of 
iConcUiation.  When  a  man  has  surrenilered  himself  in 
_mblenuss  and  penuencu  to  Gud,  and  the  proud  spirit 
r  aelf-excuse  has   passed  away :   when   the  soul   bos 
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opened  itself  to  all  His  mflaenoeB  and  known  4ieir 
power :  when  the  saddest  and  Inttereat  part  of  the  tnfr 
fisring  is  felt  no  longer  as  the  wrath  of  the  Jodge,  lot 
as  the  disciphne  of  a  Father :  when  the  Love  of  iU 
has  melted  ue  sool,  and  fused  it  into  charity,  thm  ns 
soul  is  reoonoiled  to  Ghxi,  and  Qod  is  reeonoled  to  ike 
soul;  for  it  is  a  marvellous  thing  how  the  change  rf 
feelings  within  ns  changes  God,  or  rather  those  dRmn- 
stanoes  and  things  by  which  God  becomes  visible  to  io. 
His  universe,  once  so  dark,  becomes  bright :  life,  oaos 
a  mere  dull,  dreaiy  thing,  ^^dry  as  smnmer  dost,** 
sprinffs  up  once  more  into  fresh  luxuriance,  and  we  M 
it  to  be  a  divine  and  blessed  thing.  We  hear  the  voice 
of  God  as  it  was  once  heard  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
whispering  among  the  leaves:  every  sound,  onoe  so 
discordant,  becomes  music,  the  anthem  of  creation  nused 
up,  as  it  were,  with  everlasting  hallelujahs  to  the  etemsl 
throne.  Then  it  is  that  a  man  first  Knows  his  inunor- 
tality,  and  the  soul  knows  'what  is  meant  by  infinitude 
and  eternity  ;  not  that  infinitude  which  can  be  measured 
by  miles,  nor  tliat  eternity  which  can  be  computed  by 
hours ;  but  the  eternity  of  emotion.  Let  a  man  breaAe 
out  but  one  hour  of  the  charity  of  Gt)d,  and  feel  but 
one  true  emotion  of  the  reconciled  heart,  and  then  he 
knows  forever  what  is  meant  by  immortality,  and  he 
can  understand  the  reality  of  his  own. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  Redeemer's  Atone- 
ment is  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  man.  Of  all  the 
Apostles  none  have  perceived  so  strongly  as  St.  Paul 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
man.  Take  that  one  single  expression  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  —  *^  For  he  is  our  peace  who  hath 
made  both  one."  Observe,  I  pray  you,  the  imageiy 
with  which  he  continues,  *^  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition."  The  vail  or  partition  wall 
between  the  court  of  the  Jew  and  Gentilo  was  broken 
asunder  at  the  crucifixion.  St.  Paul  saw  in  the  death 
of  Christ  a  spiritual  resemblance  to  that  physical  phe- 
nomenon. Christ  was  not  only  bom  of  woman,  but 
under  the  law ;  and  He  could  not  become  as  suchi  the 
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iTionr  of  tlia  world ;  but  when  death  had  biken  place, 
id  He  was  no  longer  the  Jew,  bnt  the  Man.  no  longer 
lund  by  limitations  of  time  nnd  place  and  country, 
then  He  became,  as  it  were,  a  Spirit  in  tho  universe,  no 
longer  narrowed  to  place  and  to  century,  but  universal, 
the  Saviour  of  tlie  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Messiah  of 
the  Jew. 

Therefore  it  was  that  St.  Paul  called  the  flesh  of 
Christ  a  veil,  and  said  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  tak- 
ing down  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  between 
Jow  and  Gentile :  and  tlierefore  it  is  by  the  Sacrifice 
of  Clin'st,  and  by  that  alone,  man  can  be  thus  reconciled 
to  man :  and  on  no  other  passible  basis  can  there  be  a 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race.  You  may  try  other 
ways ;  the  men  of  the  world  have  tried,  and  doubtless  will 
go  on  trying,  until  they  find  that  there  is  no  other  way 
Uiiin  this.  They  may  try  by  the  principle  of  selfishness, 
the  principle  of  moral  rule,  or  the  principle  of  civil 
authority.  Let  tlie  political  economist  come  forward 
itli  his  principle  of  selfishness,  and  tell  us  that  this  is 
it  by  which  alone  the  wealth  of  nations  can  accnie. 
I  may  get  a  nation  in  which  there  are  a  wealthy  few 
id  miaersble  many,  but  not  a  brotherhood  of  Chris- 
bans.  Suppose  you  eay  men  should  love  one  another. 
Will  that  make  tliem  love  one  another?  You  may 
come  forward  with  the  crushing  rule  of  political  author- 
ity. Papal  Rome  has  tried  it  and  failed.  Site  bound 
op  the  masses  of  the  human  race  as  a  gigantic  iceberg ; 
but  dhe  could  give  only  a  temporary  principle  of  unity 
and  cohesion. 

Tlierefore  we  turn  back  once  more  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ :  through  this  alone  we  learn  there  is  one  God, 
one  Father,  one  Baptism,  one  KIdcr  Brother  in  whom 
all  can  be  brothers.  But  tlicre  is  a  something  besides, 
a  deeper  principle  still.  We  are  told  in  this  passage  wo 
can  be  reconciled  to  man  by  the  body  of  Chnst  through 
death.  And  now,  bretluvn,  let  us  undersUnd  this. 
By  the  Cross  of  Christ  the  Apostle  meant  reconciled 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Cross.  And  what  was  that  spirit? 
It  was  the  spirit  of  giving  and  of  suSbring  and  of  lov- 
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ing  became  He  had  Buffiared.  Saj  wliat  we  iriU,  bve 
18  not  gratitude  for  &von  whioh  have  been  reeeivedi 
Why  is  the  child  more  beloved  by  the  parent  than  Ae 
parent  by  the  child  7  .Why  did  the  Redeemer  love  Oi 
diaciples  more  than  they  loved  their  Maatar  7  Benafili 
will  not  Und  the  aflbction ;  yon  must  not  espeet  tkil 
they  will.  You  must  suffer  if  you  would  love;  vea 
must  remember  that  ^^  it  is  moie  Ueased  to  gjive  tnsa 
to  receive."  The  Apostle  Paul  felt  this  when  he  said 
reconciliation  was  produced  throqgh  the  body  of  thi 
flaih  of  Christ  by  death. 

Once  more  man  becomes  by  the  Bedeenwr^a  Afton^ 
ment  reconciled  to  himself 

That  self-reconciliation  is  necessarj,  becanse  we  do 
not  readily  forgive  ourselves.  God  may  have  fcrgiveB 
us,  but  we  cannot  forgive  ourselvea.  You  may  obtain  s 
remission  of  the  past,  but  you  cannot  forgive  yoorself 
and  ^t  back  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  unity  vrithin, 
rest,  by  sitting  still  and  Udieving  that  Grod  has  forgiven 
vou,  and  tiiat  you  have  nothing  left  to  look  for.  Mv 
bretliren,  there  is  a  spirit  of  selt'-torture  within  us  which 
is  but  a  perversion  of  nobleness,  a  mistake  of  the  true 
principle.  When  you  have  done  wrong,  you  want  to 
suffer.  Love  demands  a  sacrifice,  and  only  by  sacrifice 
can  it  reconcile  itself  to  self.  Then  it  is  that  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ  replies  to  tiiis,  answers  it,  satisfies  it,  and 
makes  it  plain.  The  Sacrifice  of  Clirist  was  suflSsring 
in  Love,  it  was  surrender  to  tiie  Will  of  Ood.  The 
Apostle  Paul  felt  this  ;  when  that  Spirit  was  with  him 
he  was  reconciled  to  himself.  He  says,  ^^  I  am  crucified 
with  Ciirist,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I»  but  Christ 
livetii  in  me."  If  ever  you  devoted  yourself  to  another's 
happiness  or  amelioration,  so  &r  and  so  long  as  yon 
were  doing  that  you  forgave  yourself;  you  felt  the 
spirit  of  inward  self-reconciliation ;  and  what  we  want 
is  only  to  make  tliat  perpetual,  to  make  that  binding 
which  we  do  by  fits  and  starts,  to  feel  ourselves  a  living 
sacrifice,  to  know  that  we  are,  in  our  liighest  and  best 
state,  victims,  offered  up  in  love  on  the  great  alur  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  offered  by  Him  to  Ood  as  the 
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t-fniita  of  His  Sacrifice ;  then  we  are  reconciled  to 

'Ives  "  by  the  body  of  His  flesh  tlirough  death." 
And,  lastly,  tlirough  the  Atonement  of  tlie  Redeem- 
,  man    becomes    reconciled   to   duty.       There    is    no 
discord  more  lerrihle  tlian  that  between  man  and  duty. 
Tlier«3  are  few  of  us  who  fancy  we  have  found  our  own 
ices  in  this  world  ;  our  lives,  our  partnerships,  our  pro- 
lions,  and  oar  trades  are  not  those  which  we  should 
(J  cho9L>u  for  ourselves.     Thero  is  an  ambition  within 
In  wliich  sumctimes  makes  as  fancy  we  are  fit  for  higher 
things,  that  wc  are  adapted  tor  other  and  better  tliinmi 
than  those  to  wlitch  we  are  called.     But  we  turn  a;;ain 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  the  mystery  of  Lite  becomeii 
plain.     The  Lilo  and  Death  of  Christ  are  the  reconcili- 
ation of  man  to  the  dutii.'s  which  he  has  to  do.     Yon 
caonot  study  His   marvelluns   Life  without   perceiving 
tliat  the  whule  of  Its  details  nre  tuicongenial,  ineaii, 
trivial,  wretclied  circumstances,  —  from  which  the  spirit 
of  a  man  revolts.     To  hear  the  sneer  of  tlie  Sitddiicee 
tlie  curse  of  the  Phurist* ;  to  bo  rcyt-cted  by  His 
lly  and  fricuds  ;  to  be  harassed  by  the  petty  disputes 
liscruble  quarrels  of  His  followers  nboiit  iheir  own 
al  precedence;  to  be  treuted  bv  tins  guveniment 
Uia  country  as  a  cliarlatau  and  a  acmapofcue  ;  to  be 
idcd  by  a  crowd  of  men,  coming  and  going  with- 
uut  sympathy  ;  to  rctirt;  and  find  His  leiiuru  iutrudMl 
(HI  aixl  Himself  pursued  for  ignoble  ends,  —  tlieso  were 
cu-cumstancea  of  tlie  Kedcemer's  cxist«nco   here^ 
r«t  hi  thiMu  it  was  that  tlio  nublust  LilV  the  world  liaa 
as  lived.     Hu  relirtd    into  tho  wildi/rness, 
one  by  one  put  down  nit  tlio«e  visions  that  would 
ive  euduccd  Him  from  the  higher  pHlJi  of  duly  ;  the 
in  of  comfort  which  tempted    Him    Ut  chanijo  the 
of  titis  world  into  broad  ;  the  vinioii  of  amlulixn 
which  tempted  Him  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
His  own  by  stiking  good  thrimgh  evil ;  tho  vision  wliic.li 
tvuipted  Him  li>  distrust  Uud,  uud  become  important  by 
irsuing  some  strungii,  unimtlioriiced  way  of  His  own, 
itead  of  following  the  way  of  submission  to  tho  will 
Ood. 
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He  ascended  into  the  Tnmsfiffonition  Mount,  tod 
there  His  spirit  convenes  with  wose  of  an  dder  dis- 
pensation, who  had  foncht  the  fi^t  before  Him,  M<m 
and  Elias,  and  they  spoke  to  ESm  of  the  triomph  wUdi 
He  had  to  accomplish  in  death  at  Jemsalem.  And  He 
went  down  again  with  calm,  serene,  and  transfigorsd 
faith,  and  there,  at  the  verj  foot  of  the  Mount,  He 
found  His  disciples  engaged  in  some  miserable  squabble 
with  the  scribes  and  the.  Pharisees  about  casting  out  s 
devil.  And  this  Life  of  His  is  the  only  interpretation 
of  this  life  of  ours,  —  the  reconciliation  of  our  hearti 
with  what  we  have  to  do.  It  is  not  by  change  of 
circumstances,  but  by  fitting  our  sprits  to  the  drcon- 
stances  in  which  Ood  has  placed  us,  that  we  can  bs 
reconciled  to  Life  and  Du^.  If  the  duties  befim  m 
be  not  noble,  let  us  ennoble  them  by  doing  them  in  a 
noble  spirit ;  we  become  reconciled  to  Life  if  we  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  reconciled  the  Life  of  God  with 
the  lowly  duties  of  servants. 

And  now  one  word  in  conclusion.  The  cential 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  Atonement  Take  that 
away,  and  you  obliterate  Christianity.  If  Christiamtr 
were  merely  the  imitation  of  Christ,  why  then  the  imi- 
tation of  any  other  good  man,  the  Apostle  Paul  or 
John,  might  become  a  kind  of  Christianity.  If  Chris- 
tianity were  merely  martyrdom  for  truth,  then,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  amount  of  degree,  I  see  no  difier-^ 
ence  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  Christianity  is  more  than  this.  It 
is  the  At-one-ment  of  the  Soul.  It  is  a  reconciliation 
which  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ  have  wrought  out 
for  this  world,  —  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Gkxi,  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  man,  the  reconciliation  of  man 
to  self,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  duty. 
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iHiong  yourselTM!  for  charity 


B  grace  of  charity  is  exalted  as  the  liighest  attAiti- 

int  of  the  Christinn  life  by  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 

St.  John.     These  tliree  men  were  very  different  from 

each  otiier.     Each  was  the  type  of  a  aistinct  order  of 

ciiaracter.     And  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Gospel  is  from 

Bod,  and  that  the  sacred  writings  are  inspired  from  a 

^gle  Divino  source,  that  personal  peculiarities  are  not 

^ed  foremost  in  tliem,  but  the  foremost  place  is  given 

J  each  to  a  grace  which  certainly  was  not  the  charac- 

■istic  quality  of  all  the  three. 

Elt  u  said  in  these  modern  days  that  Christianity  was 

Jfrn^Btem  elaborated  by  luiman  intellect.    Men,  they  say, 

pfailosophizod,  and  thought  it  out.     Christianity,  it  is 

main  till  ned,  like  ethics,  is  the  product  of  human  rt-ason. 

Now  hud  this  been  true,  wc  should  have  found  the  great 

Mchcrs  of  Christianity  each  exalting  that   particular 

Ji^  which  was  most  remarkable  in  his  own  tcmpr- 

ent.     Just  as  the  English  honor   truthfulness,  mi, 

!  Frunch  briUiancy,  and  the  Hindoos  subtlety,  and 

)  Italians  finesse,  —  and  naturally,  because  these  are 

tdominnnt  iii  ibrtnaelvos,  —  we  should  have   found 

:  Aposilfs  insiiitiug  most  strongly  on  those   graces 

vich  grew  most  naturally  in  tUu  soil  of  their   own 

I. 

t  Indeed  in  a  degree  it  is  so.     St.  John's  character  waa 
mder,  emotional,  and  contemplative.     Accordingly,  his 
Tilings  exhibit  the  feeliaff  of  rclipon,  and  the  predom- 
Ancc  of  tlic  inner  life  over  the  outer. 
t,  &U  Paul  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  and  of  soaring 
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and  aspiring  thought  which  would  endure  no  shaddes 
on  its  freedom.  And  his  writings  are  full  of  the  two 
subjects  we  might  have  expected  firom  this  temperament 
He  speaks  a  &;reat  deal  of  intellectual  gifts ;  very  much 
of  Christian  liberty, 

St.  Peter  was  remarkable  for  personal  courage.  A 
soldier  by  nature :  frank,  free,  generous,  irasciUe.  In 
his  writings,  accordingly,  we  fina  a  great  deal  said  about 
martyrdom. 

But  each  of  these  men,  so  different  from  each  odMHV 
exalts  love  above  his  own  peculiar  quality.  It  is  very 
remarkable.  Not  merely  does  each  ctdl  charity  the 
highest,  but  each  names  it  in  immediate  connecdoa  with 
his  own  characteristic  virtue,  and  declares  it  to  be  man 
divine. 

St.  John,  of  course,  calls  love  the  heavenliesL  That 
we  expect,  from  St.  John's  character.  *^  Grod  is  lore. 
He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God."  ^^  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time:  if  we  love  one  another, 
God  dwelleth  in  us." 

But  St.  Paul  expressly  names  it  in  contrast  with  the. 
two  feelings  for  wliicli  he  was  personally  most  remark- 
able, and,  noble  as  they  are,  prefers  it  before  them. 
First,  in  contrast  witli  intellectual  gifts.  Thus,  1  Cor. 
xii.,  '*  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifls :  and  yet  show  I 
unto  you  a  more  excellent  way :  though  I  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,^ 
it  Is  nothing."  Gifts  are  nothing  in  comparison  of 
charity.  Again,  "  We  know  that  we  all  have  knowl- 
edge :  knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up." 
Knowledge  is  nothing  in  comparison. 

Next,  in  comparisou  of  that  liberty  which  was  so 
dear  to  him.  Christian  liberty  permitted  the  converts 
the  use  of  meats,  and  the  disregard  of  days  from  which 
the  strict  law  of  Judaism  had  debarred  them.  Well ; 
but  there  were  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  that  lib- 
erty might  hurt  the  scruples  of  some  weak  Christian 
brother,  or  lead  him  to  imitate  the  example  against  his 
conscience.  "  If  tliy  brother  be  grieved  with  thy  meat, 
now  walkc'st  thou  not  charitabl//.'^  Liberty  said,  You 
have  a  riglit  to  indulge ;  but  Charity  said,  Refrain. 
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So  that,  according  to  St.  Paul,  there  is  one   thing, 
And  one  only,  to  which  Christian  liberty  must  he  sacri- 
I  fic«d.     That  one  is  Cliristiaii  love. 

Now  let  ua  »ee  how  St.  Peter  does  honor  to  the  aims 

,  at  tho   expeitsu  of  that   which  wc  should  havu 

^pected  him  to  reckon  the  essential  grace  of  tnaiiho'xl. 

Bust  before  the  test,  we  find  tlio  command,  "  Be  sober, 

nd  watch  unto  prayer.''     This  is  a  sentence  out  of  8t. 

Peter'a  very  heart.     For  in  it  wo  have  })rayer  repre- 

mted   as  the  night-watch  of  a  warrior,  armed,  who 

4st  not  sleep  his  watch  away.    "  Bu  sober,  and  walcii," 

^ -the  language  of  tlie  eoiditr  and  the  eentinul ;  words 

Irfaich  remind  you  of  him  who  driw  hia  sword  to  defend 

9  Master,  and  who  in  penitence  remembered  liis  own 

iistrous  sleep  when  he  wiu  surjiritted  as  a  sentry  at 

i  post.     But  imm^idiately  after  this,  —  '"And,  «At)t>« 

all  thatgt,  have   liirveiit  charity  amongst  yourselves," 

Sobriety,  selt-ruUs  maiihou*!,  cokirage,  yes  j  but  the  life 

of  them  all,  says  St.  Peter,  the  very  crown  of  manhood, 

_iitithout  wiiich  sobriety  is  but  prudent  sultishness,  and 

;e  ia  but  brute  intitinct,  — is  Love. 

>r  1  take  that  unanimity  as  a.  proof  that  the  Gocpel 

)  from  one  Living  Source.     Uow  came  St.  Peter 

■it.  John,  soditlert-nt  from  each  other,  nnd  St.  Paul, 

o  had  hfld  almost  nu  romiuunion  with  either  of  tliem, 

t  agree,  and  agit-u  lo  cntliusiastically,  in  this  doctrine, 

-  Mve  ift  uvei-  all  aud  above  all ;  above  intelluct,  fru^ 

,  ooura^',  —  uule«s   there  liad    strvuiucd    into    the 

1  and  heart  of  each  ono  of  them  Light  from  Ono 

:,  lEVuit  from  Him  the  deepest  principh'  of  WhoM 

Wva^  aud  the  law   of  Wiiose  lite  and   diath,  were 

ire? 

We  are  to  try,  to-dny,  to  andcrstaud  this  sentence  trf 

'l.  Pet^.     it  tells  us  two  things,^ 

,   L  What  charity  ia. 
,  IX.  What  chanty  due*. 

I  I.  Wliat  charity  is. 
\_ix'm  not  etny  to  tind  o 


I  word  in  any  language  which 
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i^fatlr  and  adequately  represents  what  Christ  and  bis 
Aponlea  meant  by  charity.  All  words  are  saturated 
With  some  impcrl'ect  meaning.  Charity  has  become 
idnttified  iriih  almsgiving.  Love  is  appropriated  to  one 
pardcalar  form  of  human  affection,  and  that  one  with 
which  self  mid  passion  mix  inevitably.  Philanthropy  it 
a  word  too  cuM  and  negntive. 

Let  us  d^fini;  Christian  charity  in  two  sentences:  — 
1.  The  desire  to  give.     2.  The  desire  to  bless. 

1.  The  di.'sirc  to  give.  Let  each  man  go  deep  into 
his  own  heart.  Let  him  a.<k  what  that  mysteiious 
lon^ng  means  which  we  call  love,  whether  to  man  or 
God,  when  lie  has  stripped  from  it  all  that  is  ootside 
and  aocidental ;  when  he  has  taken  from  it  all  that  is 
mixed  with  it  and  perverts  it.  Not  in  his  worst  mo- 
ments,— but  in  liis  best,  what  did  that  yearning  mean  ? 
I  say  it  meant  the  di-sirc  to  give.  Not  to  get  something, 
but  to  give  something.  And  the  mightier,  the  more 
irrepressibte  this  yearning  was,  the  more  truly  was  his 
love  love.  To  give, —  whether  alms  in  the  shape  of 
money,  bread,  or  a  cup  of  cold  water,  or  else  self.  But 
be  sure,  sacrifice,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  the  impulse 
of  love,  and  its  restlessness  is  only  satisfied  and  only 
gets  roUef  in  giving.  For  this,  in  truth,  is  God's  own 
love,  the  will  and  the  power  to  give.  "  It  is  moiD 
blessed  to  rive  than  to  receive,"  Therefore  God  is  the 
only  blessed  One,  because  He  alone  gives  and  aerer . 
receives.  The  universe,  teeming  with  life,  is  hot  God's 
Love  expressing  itself.  He  creates  life  by  the  ^ving  of 
Himself.  He  has  redeemed  the  world  by  the  givingof 
His  Son.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave^£a 
only  begotten  Son."  The  death  of  Christ  was  sactifice. 
The  Lite  of  God  is  one  perpetual  sacrifice,  or  giving  of 
Himself  ^nd  shedding  forth  of  His  Spirit.  Else  it  would 
not  be  love. 

And  so,  when  the  poor  sinful  woman  gave  her  costly 
ointment  with  a  largo  profusene&s,  Christ  saw  in  it  an 
evidence  of  love.     "  She  loved  much,"    For  love  grres. 

2.  The  desire  to  bless. 

All  love  ia  thia  in  a  d^ree.     Even  weak  and  qntn- 
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s  love  desires  happiness  of  some  kind  for  the  creature 
:  it  loves.  Almsgiving  is  often  nothing  more  than 
iDdolence.  We  give  to  the  beggar  in  the  street  to  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  finding  out  fitter  objects.  Still, 
indolent  as  it  is,  it  is  an  indolent  dusire  to  prevent  pain. 
What  we  call  philanthropy  is  of)«n  calm  and  cool,  — 
too  calm  and  cool  to  waste  upon  it  the  name  of  charity. 
But  it  is  a  calm  and  coul  desire  that  human  happiness 
were  possible.  It  is  in  ita  weak  way  a  desire  to  bless. 
Mow,  the  love  whereof  the  Bible  Bpeaks,  and  of  whic-li 
WB  have  but  one  perfect  personification,  —  viz.,  in  tlie 
Life  of  Christ,  is  the  desire  tor  the  best  and  true  bieased- 
aea  of  the  being  loved.  It  wishes  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  man,  —  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  but  chiefly  spirit. 
Therefore,  He  led  the  poor  with  breud.  Tnerefbre, 
He  took  His  disciples  into  the  wilderness  to  rest  when 
they  were  weary.  Therefoiv,  "  He  gave  Himself  tor  us, 
that  we,  being  dead  unto  sin,  might  live  unlo  righleous- 
Dess."  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  bread  only  and 
repose,  which  constitute  physical  happiness,  but  good- 
nesa,  too  ;  for  that  is  blessedness. 

And  the  highest  love  is,  therefore,  the  desire  to  mako 
men  good  and  godlike ;  it  may  wish,  as  a  subordinate 
attainment,  to  turn  this  earth  into  a  paradise  of  comfort 
irf  mechanical  inventions ;  but  fiir  above  that,  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  Kingdom  of  God,  the  domain  of  love, 
where  men  cease  to  quarrel  and  to  envy,  and  to  shmder 
md  to  retaliate.  "  This,  also,  we  wish,"  said  St.  Paul, 
1  your  perfection." 
Concerning  this  charity  we  remark  two  points: 
L  It  is  characterized  as  fervent.  2.  It  is  capable  of 
hing  cultivated. 
',  L  "  Fervent." 

.  Laterally,  intense,  unremitting,  unwearied.  Now, 
"wre  is  a  feeble  sentiment  wliich  wishes  well  to  all  so 
it  is  not  tempted  to  wish  them  ill,  which  does 
.  to  those  who  do  well  to  them.  But  this  being 
merely  eentimeiit  will  not  last.  ItutHe  it,  and  it  be- 
comes vindictive.  In  contrast  with  that  St.  I'eior  calls 
Cluiat's  spirit,  which  loves  those  who  hate  it,  "  fervent" 
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dharitj,  which  does  not  tire,  and  euinot  be  wom  mk\ 
which  loves  iti  enemies,  and  does  gpoA  to  them  thst 
hate  it.  For  Christian  love  is  not  the  dream  of  a 
philosopher,  sitting  in  his  studri  uid  benevolendj  wiit 
ing  the  world  were  better  than  it  is,  congrataktbig 
himself,  perhaps,  all  the  time  on  the  sapmori^  shown 
by  himself  ov^  other '  leas  amiable  natures.  Injure 
cme  of  these  beaming  sons  of  good  homor,  and  ha 
bears  malice:  deep,  unrelenting,  refusing  to  foigite. 
But  give  us  the  man  who,  instead  of  retiring  to  some 
small,  select  society,  or  rather  association,  where  his 
own  opinions  shall  be  reflected,  can  mix  with  men  where 
his  sympathies  are  unmet,  and  his  tastes  are  jarred,  and 
his  views  traversed,  at  every  turn,  and  still  can  be  just 
and  gentle  and  forbearing. 

Oive  us  the  man  who  can  be  insulted,  and  not  re- 
taliate ;  meet  rudeness,  and  still  be  courteous ;  the  man 
who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  buffeted  and  disliked,  can 
yet  bo  generous,  and  make  allowances,  and  say,  **I 
will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you,  though  the 
more  abundantly  1  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  That 
is  *'  fervent  charity." 

2.   Again,  it  is  capable  of  being  cultivated. 

We  assume  that,  simply  because  it  is  enjoined.  When 
an  Apostle  says,  ^^  Have  fervent  charity  among  your- 
selves," it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  to 
command  men  to  attain  it  if  they  could  do  nothing 
towards  the  attainment.  It  would  be  the  same  insult  as 
saying  to  the  deformed, ''  Be  beautiful."  For  it  is  wanton 
cruulty  to  command  where  obedience  is  impossible. 

How  shall  we  cultivate  this  charity? 

Now,  I  observe  first,  love  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
direct  action  of  the  soul  upon  itself.  You  cannot  love 
by  a  resolve  to  love.  That  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to 
move  a  boat  by  pressing  it  from  within.  The  force  with 
which  you  press  on  is  exactly  equal  to  that  with  which 
you  press  back.  The  reaction  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
action.  You  force  backwards  exactly  as  much  as  you 
force  on.  Tiiere  are  religious  persons  who,  when  they 
feel  their  affections  cooled,  strive  to  warm  them  by  BeU« 
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jninMch,  or  by  unnatural  efPirf,  or  by  the  excittMnent  of 
wnm  they  call  revivals, —  trying  to  work  ihcmselvca  into 
^^^  slate  of  warm  affection.  There  are  others  who  hone  to 
Jiaake  feahle  love  strong  by  u^inj;  strong  wordi.  Now, 
br  all  this  tJiuy  pay  a  prit.-e.     Effort  of  fieart  is  followed 

■  by  collapse.  Excitement  is  followed  hy  exhaustion. 
Vhtiy  will  find  that  tliey  have  cooled  exactly  in  that 
proportion  in  which  thi;y  warm«l,  and  at  least  as  fast. 

It  is  as  impossible  t'ui-  a  man  to  work  himself  into  » 
tat«  of  gonuino  fervent  love  •m  it  is  for  a  man  to  inspire 
Jliniself.  Inspiration  U  a  breatli  and  a  life  coming  from 
iritiiout.     Love  is  a.  feeling  rousoil,  not  from  ourselves, 

i  froni  aowietUing  outside  ourselve-i. 
I    There  ai  ^  however,  two  methods  by  which  we  may 
6ultivale  this  charity. 

1.  Uy  doing  aets  which  love  demands.  It  is  Criurs 
inerciful  Jaw  tlial  feelings  are  increased  by  acts  done  oit 

E'ncipla.  If  a  man  has  not  the  feeling  in  its  warmth, 
him  not  wait  till  tlie  feeling  comes.  Let  liim  act 
tilb  BUeli  feuling  as  he  has ;  with  a  cold  heart,  if  bo 
I  not  got  a  wunu  one ;  it  will  giow  warmer  while 
n  acts.  Vou  may  love  a  man  merely  because  yo» 
Bve  duno  him  benefits,  and  so  become  interestecf  in 
urn,  till  interest  passes  into  anxiety,  and  anxiety  into 
Action.  You  may  aci^uire  courtesy  of  feeling  at  last, 
hy  cultivating  courteous  mannor.  The  dignified  poIit(»' 
Mm  of  the  last  century  forced  man  into  a  kind  of  uiw 
Kltishness  in  small  things,  which  the  abrupl«r  manners 
f  to-day  will  never  teach.  And  say  what  men  will  of 
ida  aiiiccriiy,  those  old  men  of  urbane  manners  were 
Under  at  heart  widi  real  good  will,  tliun  we  are  witli 
lliat  rude  hluttiiess  which  counls  it  a  loss  of  indejien- 
d«oce  to  be  cuurteous  to  any  one,  Cientlcitcss  of  manner 
■ad  some  influence  on  gentleness  of  heart.  So,  in  the 
•me  way,  in  thingii  spiritual.  If  our  hearts  are  cool, 
ind  we  tind  it  hard  tu  love  UikI  and  bo  all'L<ctionale  to 
Bon,  we  must  begin  with  duty.  I>nty  'm  nut  ChnstiaD 
iberty,  but  it  is  tlie  lirst  sU-p  "towards  hlwrty.  We  are 
au  only  when  we  luve  what  We  are  to  do,  and  those 
i  wlioiu  we  do  it.     Let  a  man  begin  in  earnest  with— 
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lov^it— lie  will  end,  by  God's  grace,  if  he  persevere, 
with  the  free  blessedness  of — I  will.  Let  htm  force 
abound  in  small  offices  of  kindllni.'ss,  attei> 


tioD,  sfiEectionateiKss,  and  all  those  for  God's  sake,  Uy 
ud  hy  be  will  feel  them  become  the  habit  of  his  soul. 
By  ami  hy,  M'alking  in  the  conscientiousiiL'ss  of  refiis- 
nV  to  letaliate  when  he  feels  lempted,  he  will  ct'ase  lo 
wish  it:  doing  good  and  heaping  kindness  on  tlioso 
who  injoK  him,  he  will  learn  to  love  them.  For  he 
has  apent  a  treasure  there :  '*  And  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  will  llio  hoai-l  be  also." 

2.  The  second  \\ay  of  cultivating  Christian  love  is 
W  contemplating  the  love  of  God.  You  cannot  move 
the  boat  from  within  ;  but  you  may  obtain  a  purchase 
from  without.  You  cannot  create  tove  in  the  aonl  by 
force  from  witliin  Jlself ;  but  you  may  move  it  from  n 
point  outsidL'  iisilf.  God's  Love  is  the  point  from  wliich 
to  move  the  soul,  ixire  begets  lore,  l^ove  believed  in, 
produces  a  i«tum  of  love :  we  cannot  love  because  we 
must.  "  Must  "  kills  love  ;  but  the  law  of  our  nature 
is  that  we  love  in  reply  to  love.  No  one  ever  yet  hated 
one  whom  he  believed  to  love  him  truly.  We  may  be 
provoked  by  tlie  pertinacity  of  an  affection  which  asks 
what  we  cannot  give  ;  but  we  cannot  hate  the  true  love 
which  does  not  ask,  but  gives.  Now,  this  is  the  central 
truth  of  Christ's  Gospel ;  we  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us.  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  oo^t 
also  to  love  one  another."     "  God  is  love." 

It  b  the  one,  almost  only  struggle  of  religious  life, 
to  believe  this.  In  spite  of  all  the  seeming  cruelties  of 
this  life  ;  in  spite  of  the  clouded  mystery  in  which  God 
has  shrouded  Himself;  in  spite  of  pain,  and  the  stem 
aspect  of  human  life,  and  the  gatheiing  of  thicker  daA^ 
neas  and  more  solemn  silence  round  the  soul  as  life  goes 
on,  simply  to  believe  that  God  is  Love,  and  to  hold  tut 
to  that,  as  a  man  holds  on  to  a  rock  with  a  desperate 
grip  when  the  salt  surf  and  the  driving  waves  sweep 
over  him  and  take  the  breath  away,  —  I  say  that  is  the 
one  fight  of  Christian  life,  compart  with  which  all  dse 
u  easy.    When  we  believe  that,  human  affections  an 
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May.     It  ia  easy  to  be  generous  aiid  tolerant  and  bo- 
I  nevMlent)  mIil-h  wk  arc  mra  of  tlie  Heart  of  Gud,  ami 
when  the  little  love  of  this  fife,  and  its  coldnesses,  nnd 
Mu  unrutunii^d  atfectiuns  an;  muru  tlian  made  up  to  u4 
k'byUio  certainty  that  our  Futber's  Love  is  ours.     Biil 
'  when  we  lose  sight  uf  that,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
tlis  heart  suurs,  and  men  seem  no  longer  worth  the  lov- 
ing :  and  wrongs  aro  magniHud,  and  injnrics  cannot  be 
tiirgiven,  and  life  itself  drags  on,  a  raeru  death  in  life. 
A  inua  may  donbt  anything  and  everything,  and  still 
bu  blesHed,  jirovided  only  he  holds  fast  to  that  convii-- 
tion.      Let  all  drift  from  him  like  seaweed   on   life's 
ocean,     bo  long  as  he  reposes  on  the  as.iurance  of  the 
eternal  I'aithfuhiess  of  the  Kternal  Uluirity.  his  spirit 
ut  IcNul  cannot  drift.     There  are  moraipU,  1  linmbly 
think,  when  »'e  undi;rstund  ihose  triuin|ihiint  words  uf 
iSu  i'aul,  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liui%" 
11.  Wliat  charity  does. 
It  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Now  the  only  question  is,  whose  eins   does   cliari^ 
I  cover  ?     Is  it  that  the  sins  uf  t!iu  ehurilahiu  man  are 
J  fiovered  by  his  charity  in  God's  sight'/     Ur  is  it  thu 
|-«inB  of  otiiers  over  which  charity  throws  a  mantle  so 
js  not  to  see  them '/ 

borne  wise  and  good  men  have  said  tlie  first.  Love 
obliterates  sin  in  tiiu  sight  uf  God  ;  and  tUHurcdly  it 
miff/a  be  this  that  St.  Peter  meant.     No  doubt  whole 

» years  of  lolly  wo  outlive  "  in  His  unerring  sight,  who 
uieuaui'es  hie  by  love,"  Reenllect  our  Master's  own 
wurda,  —  "  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  her : 
fur  bliu  loved  much." 
Nevertheless,  tliat  does  not  seem  to  be  the  meaning 
of  this  passage.  A  large  number  of  deep  thinkers  liavu 
been  convinced  tliat  St.  Peter  is  here  describing  Chrift- 
<Uani(y,  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it  as  most 
diaracterislic  is,  tliat  it  hides  out  uf  sight,  and  refuses 
to  cuntk'mpluli:,  u  multitude  of  sins  which  maluvotencu 
;Wuuld  delight  to  see.  It  throws  a  veil  over  ihem  and 
its  theui.  At  all  evenu,  this  is  true  of  GhricUan 
rity :  Kiid  we  &hatl  consider  tlie  pussa^  in  Dial  am 
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There  are  three  ways,  at  least,  in  which  Love  coven 
shi. 

1.  In  refusing  to  see  small  faults. 

Every  man  has  his  faults,  his  failings,  peculiarities, 
eccentricities.  Every  one  of  us  finds  himself  crossed 
by  such  liiilings  of  others,  from  -hour  to  hour.  And  if 
lie  were  to  resent  them  all,  or  even  notice  all,  life  would 
be  intolerable.  If  for  eveiy  outburst  of  hasty  temper, 
and  for  every  rudeness  that  wounds  us  in  our  daily 
path,  we  were  to  demand  an  apology,  require  an  expla- 
nation, or  resent  it  by  retaliation,  daily  intercourse  would 
be  impossible.  The  very  science  of  social  life  consists 
in  that  gliding  tact  which  avoids  contact  with  the  sharp 
angularities  of  character,  which  does  not  argue  about 
such  things,  does  not  seek  to  adjust  or  cure  them  all, 
but  covers  them,  as  if  it  did  not  see. 

Exceedingly  wise  was  that  conduct  of  the  Roman 
proconsul  at  Corinth  which  we  read  of  in  the  Acts. 
The  Jews,  with  Sosthenes  at  their  head,  had  brought  a 
charge  of  heresy  against  the  Christians,  and  tried  it  at 
the  Roman  law.  Gallio  perceived  that  it  was  a  vexa- 
tious one,  and  dismissed  it ;  drove  them  from  the  judg- 
ment-seat. Whereupon  the  Greeks,  indignant  at  the 
paltry  virulence  of  the  accusation,  took  Sosthenes,  in 
his  way  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  beat  him  even 
in  Gallio's  presence,  it  is  written,  "  Gallio  cared  for 
none  of  these  thin^^s."  He  took  no  notice.  He  would 
not  see.  It  was  doubtless  illegal  and  tumultuous,  a 
kind  of  contempt  of  court,  —  a  great  otfence  in  Roman 
law.  But  Gallio  preferred  permitting  a  wholesome  out- 
burst of  healthy  indignation,  to  carrying  out  the  law  in 
its  letter.  For  he  knew  that  in  that  popular  riot  human 
nature  was  throwin;:  oft'  an  incubus.  It  was  a  kind  of 
irregular  justice,  excusable  because  of  its  provocation. 
And  so  Gallio  would  not  see.  He  covered  the  trans- 
gression in  a  wise  and  wilful  blindness. 

That  wliicli  the  Roman  mamstrate  did  from  wise 
policy,  the  Christian  spirit  does  in  a  diviner  way.  It 
throws  over  such  things  a  cloak  of  love.  It  knows 
when  it  is  wise  not  to  see.     Tiiat  microscopic  distinct* 
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ness  in  which  all  faults  appear  to  captious  men,  who 
are  forever  blaming,  dissecting,  complaining,  disappe are  in 
the  large,  calm  gaze  of  Lo\'e.  And  oh !  it  is  this  spirit 
which  our  Ciiristian  society  lacks,  and  which  we  shall 
never  get  till  we  begin  each  one  with  Ills  own  heart. 
What  we  want  is,  in  one  word,  that  'graceful  tact  and 
Christian  art  which  can  bear  and  forbear. 

That  was  a  rude,  "  unpardonable  "  insult  offered  by 
Peter  to  his  Master  when  he  denied  Him,  In  His  hour 
of  trial,  be  refused  to  seem  even  to  know  Him.  We 
should  have  said,  I  will  never  forget  that.  The  Divine 
charily  covered  all.  Ask  ye  how  ?  "  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?     Feed  my  sheep." 

2.  Love  covers  sin  by  making  large  allowances. 

In  all  evil  there  is  a  "  soul  of  goodness,"  Most  evil 
is  perverted  good.  For  instance,  extravagance  is  gener- 
osity carried  to  excess.  Revenge  is  sometimes  a  sense 
of  justice  which  has  put  no  restraint  upon  itself.  Wo- 
man's worst  fault  is  perverted  self-sacrifice.  Incaution 
comes  from  innocence.  Now  there  are  some  men  who 
see  all  the  evil,  and  never  trace,  never  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  suspecting  the  root  of  goodness  out  of 
wliich  it  sprung.  There  are  otliers  who  love  to  go 
deep  down,  and  sec  why  a  man  came  to  do  wrong,  and 
whether  there  was  not  some  excuse,  or  some  redeeming 
cause:  in  order  tliat  they  may  he  JusL  Just,  as  *'  God 
is  jost,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  bchovctb  in  Jesus." 

Not  OS  the  passage  is  sometimes  quoted,  — just,  and 
yd,  the  justifier ;  as  if  there  were  some  difficulty  in  rec- 
onciling God's  justice  and  God's  mercy :  but  just  and 
the  juslilier,  just  and  therefore  the  justifier.  Merciful 
because  just. 

Now  human  life,  as  it  presents  itself  to  these  two 
different  eyes,  the  eye  of  one  who  sees  only  evil,  and 
that  of  him  who  sees  evil  as  perverted  good,  is  two 
different  things.  Take  an  instance.  Not  many  y.ean 
a£o,  a  gifted  English  writer  presented  us  witli  a  history 
ol  Ancient  Chriaiianity.  To  his  eye  the  early  Ctiurcn 
presented  one  great  idea,  almost  only  one.  He  saw 
corruption  written  everywhere.     In  the  history  of  tha 
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ascetics,  of  tlic  nuns,  of  the  hermits,  of  the  early  Usb* 
ops,  he  saw  notliing  noble,  nothing  aspiring.  Every- 
where the  one  dark  spectacle  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  In 
public  and  in  private  life,  in  tlieology  and  practice, 
witliin  and  without,  everywhere  pollution.  Another 
historian,  a  foreigner,  has  written  the  history  of  the 
same  times,  with  an  intellect  as  piercing  to  discover  the 
very  first  germ  of  error,  but  with  a  calm,  large  heart, 
which  saw  the  good  out  of  which  the  error  sprung,  and 
lovi'd  to  dwell  upon  it,  delighting  to  trace  the  lineaments 
of  G<kI,  and  discern  His  spirit  working  where  anotlier 
could  see  only  the  spirit  of  the  Devil.  And  you  rise 
from  the  two  books  with  difterent  views  of  the  ^<N:ld^ 
from  the  one,  considering  the  world*  as  a  devil's  worlds 
corrupting  towards  destJ?uction  ;  from  the  otner,  not- 
withstanding all,  feeling  triumphantly  that  ic  is  God'a 
world,  and  that  His  spirit  works  gloriously  odow  it  ali. 
You  rise  from  the  study  with  different  feehngs:  froiii 
the  one,  inclined  to  despise  your  species ;  from  the  other, 
able  joyfully  to  undorsuuul  in  jKirt  why  Gjd  so  loved 
the  world,  and  what  tliere  is  in  man  to  Ijve,  and  what 
there  is,  even  in  the  lost,  to  seek  and  save. 

Now  that  is  the  **  charity  which  coveicth  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

It  understands  by  sympathy.  It  is  Oiat  glorious  na- 
ture which  has  alHnity  with  good  under  all  forms,  and 
loves  to  find  it,  to  behm'e  in  it,  and  to  see  it.  And 
therefore  such  men  —  God's  rare  and  best  ones  —  learn 
to  make  aUowances ;  not  from  weak  sentiment,  which 
calls  wrong  right,  but  from  that  heavenly  charity  which 
sees  right  lying  at  the  root  of  wrong.  So  the  Apostle 
Paul  learned  to  be  candid  even  towards  himself.  '^I 
obtained  mercy,  because  1  diil  it  iguorantly,  in  unbelief." 
His  very  bigotry  and  j)ersceuting  spirit  could  be  justified 
ty  God,  and  by  nu  n  who  see  like  God.  It  was  wrong, 
very  wrong;  he  did  not  palliate  it  ;  he  felt  that  it  had 
made  him  **  the  chief  of  sinners,''  but  he  discerned  that 
his  had  been  zeal  directed  wrongly,  —  not  hate,  but  in- 
vc-trd  love.  So  too,  over  the  dark  grave  of  Saul  the 
s  u.  'de,  the  love  of  li'iendship  could  shed   one  npy  of 
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He  wlio  remembered  of  Siiul,  only  hla  nobler 

:  and  liU  earlier  diiys,  wIil-ii  his  desolate  chamt^ter 

s  Ius3  ambiguous,  —  the  man  after  God'a  awn  heart, 

—  whose  love  reiiised  to  part  with  iho  conviction  that 

tliat  litfht  which  was  from   God  was  not  quenched  tbr- 

evvr,  Uiough  it  had  set  in  eluuds  uiid  thick  darkness,  ^ 

~  i  to  say,  "SanI  and  Jonathan  wore  lovely  in  their 

,   and   in   thi.-ir   deaths   they   were   not  divided." 

Fuuld  you  or  I  have  dared  to  hope  over  a  grave  like 

^U^d?     So  too,  over  the  grave  of  the  prophet  wliose 

tat  act  was  disobedience,  love  still  dared  to  hoiiu,  and 

\t  surviving   prophet  remembered  only  that   no   had 

lared  the  gifl  of  prophecy  with  himself.     "  Alaa,  my 

n/ther!"     A  sinnCr,  who  had  died  in  sin,  hut  as  our 

wn  Burial  Service  nobly  dares  to  say,  in  tlie  hopo  of 

intense  eharlty,  "To  rest  in  Thee,  oa  our  hope  in  tlii« 

^our  brother  doth."     And  so,  lastly,  in  tJie  blacKest  guilt 

!  earth  has  seen,  —  in  memory  of  which  we,  in  oop 

jj^hristian  i-harity,  after  eighteen  hundred  yoars,  brand 

e  descendant  Jews  with  a  curse,  which  is  only  slowly 

■appearing  fmm   our   minds,  —  there  was  one   Eye 

bicli  could  discern  a  ground  on  which  to  make  allow- 

" Father,  ibrgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 

V  do." 

Let  us  dismiss  from  our  minds  one  false  suspicion. 

The  man  who  can  be  must  chnritablQ  is  not  the  man 

who  is  liimself  most  lux.     Beep  knowledge  of  human 

~  uture  tells  us  it  is  cxactW  llic  reverse.     1^  who  shows 

•  rough  and  thorny  road  to  heaven,  is  he  who  treads 

fi  primrf>SB  path  himself.     Bo  sure  that  it  is  tlie  severe 

id  pitiless  Judge  and  censor  of  others'  taults,  on  whom, 

.  a   venture,   you   may   most  safely  fix   the   charge, 

^Thoa  art  tlie  man  I "     I  know  not  why,  but  unreWnt- 

g  severity  proves  guilt  rather  than  innocence.     Uow 

ach  purity  was  proved  by  David's  sentence  of  an  im- 

pnary  criminal  to  death?     How  much,  by  tlie  de«ire 

[  those  Piiurisees  to  stone  the  woman  taken  in   adul- 

Coiivicted  by  their  own  conicieucvs,  they  went 

no  by  one ;     yet  they  had  longed  to  stone  her. 

Bu  sure  you  must  be  firce  from  sin  in  proportion 
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as  yon  would  judge  with  the  allowance  and  the  charitj 
of  Christ  Jesus.  "  Tempted  in  all  points,  yet  without 
sin."     "  Wherefore^  also,  He  is  a  merciM  High-Priest" 

8.  Lastly,  charity  can  tolerate  even  intolerance. 

Let  no  man  think  that  he  can  be  tolerant  or  charitable 
as  a  matter  of  self-indulgence.  For  real  charity  and 
real  toleration  he  must  pay  a  price.  So  long  as  they 
are  merely  negative,  —  so  long  as  they  mean  only  the 
permission  to  every  one  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and 
go  his  own  way,  —  the  world  will  bear  them.  But  so 
soon  as  charity  becomes  action,  and  toleration  becomes 
earnest,  basing  themselves  on  a  principle,  even  this,  — 
the  conviction  that  at  the  root  of  many  an  error  there 
lies  a  truth,  and  within  much  evil  a  central  heart  of 
goodness,  and  below  unwise  and  even  opposite  forms, 
tlie  same  essential  meaning,  —  so  soon  Charity  and 
Toleration  exasperate  the  world  secular,  or  so-called 
religious. 

For  instance,  if  with  St.  Paul  you  affirm,  "  He  that 
observeth  the  day,  observeth  it  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
that  observeth  not  the  day  to  the  Lord,  he  observeth 
it  not,"  tolerating  both  the  observance  and  the  non- 
observance,  when  you  perceive  the  desire  of  doing 
God's  will  existing  in  both,  you  cannot  avoid  the  charge 
of  being  careless  about  the  question  of  the  sanctities  of 
a  day  of  rest.  Or  if,  with  St.  Paul,  you  say  of  some 
suj)crstitious  idolatiy,  that  men  ignorantly  worship  God 
in  it,  their  worship  being  true,  their  form  false,  —  you 
cannot  avoid  the  stigma  of  seeming  for  the  time  to  be 
tending  to  that  idolatry.  Or  if,  with  the  Son  of  God, 
ou  recognize  the  enthusiasm  of  nature,  which  passion 
ad  led  astray  in  devious  paths,  you  cannot  escape  the 
imputation  of  being  "  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
Tliis  is  the  price  which  a  man  must  pay  for  Charity. 
His  Master  could  not  escape  the  price  nor  can  he. 

And  then  comes  the  last  and  most  difficult  lesson  of 
Love,  to  make  allowances  even  for  the  uncharitable. 
For  surely  below  all  that  uncharitableness  which  is  so 
common,  there  is  often  a  germ  of  the  Life  of  Love  ;  and 
beneath  that  intolerance,  which  may  often  woimd  our* 
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•eires,  a  loving  and  a  candid  eye  may  discern  xeal 
for  God.  Therefore  St.  Paul  saw  even  in  the  Jews,  his 
bitterest  foes,  that  ^y  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge."  And  therefore  St.  Stephen 
prayed,  with  his  last  breath,  ^^  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  chaige."  Earth  has  not  a  spectacle  more  glorious 
or  more  &ir  to  show  than  this,  —  Love  tolerating  intol- 
erance ;  Charity  covering,  as  with  a  veil^  even  the  sin 
of  the  lack  of  charity. 


r 


xxu. 

THE  miJOST  BTEWAItD. 

"Ad-,   tbn  lord  eomincnded  the  Diijuiit  Ktevud,  been 
wlifflvi    di*  tho  sbilctroii  at  Uili  worlJ  urs  in  [h«ir  gensrat 
ehiWron  if  lieht.      And  1  ««y  onio  yon.  Miko  lo  yoairel 
luuumoi   i)f  QltriHhMnuDWui ;  thiit.  wboD  ye 
liilu  eiai  utiiig  likbiuiiuui."  —  LdkbxvI.  i,  9. 

Tllf'tB  ia  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  in  the  interpretatiDi] 
of  this  pnrable  ;  apparently  there  is  a  caminendation  of 
evil  by  Christ,  We  see  a  bad  man  is  held  up  for  Chris- 
tian imUation.     Now  let  ua  read  the  parable. 

"And  Ho  said  alBO  unto  Hia  disciples,  There  was 
B  certain  rich  man,  which  had  a  stwward ;  and  tbe 
same  was  accused  unto  liim  that  he  had  wasted  liia 
(^oodfi.  And  lie  called  him  and  ^aid  uiilu  liiui,  How 
is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an  account  of  tht 
stewardship  ;  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward. 
Then  the  steward  said  within  himself,  What  ahaS  I 
do?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  steward- 
ship :  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  I  am 
resolved  what  to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put  out  of  &b 
stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  hoosea. 
So  he  called  eveiy  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unto  Urn 
and  said  unto  the  first.  How  much  owest  thoa  imto 
my  lord  ?  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  oil, 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  thy  bill  and  ait  down 
quickly,  and  write  fifty.  Then  said  he  to  another, 
And  how  much  owest  thou  ?  And  he  said.  An  hundred 
measures  of  wheat.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy 
bill,  and  write  fourscore.  And  the  lord  commended 
the  unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done  wisely:  Rht 
the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wtsor 
tlian  the  children  of  light." 
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The  difficnlty  we  have  spoken  of  passes  away  when 
we  have  learnt  to  distinguish  the  essential  aim  of  the 
parable  from  its  ofnament  or  diaptry.  There  is  in 
every  parable  the  main  scope,  and  tlie  ornament  cr 
drapery.  SomeUmes,  if  we  preas  too  closely  the  drapery 
in  which  the  aim  and  intention  of  a  parable  is  clotnoa, 
we  get  quite  the  contrary  of  our  Redeemer's  meaning. 
For  example,  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  there 
ia  the  similarity,  that  both  God  and  the  unjust  jud^ 
yield  to  importunate  prayer  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  judge  does  it  from  weariness,  and  God  from 
love.  The  judge  grants  the  widow's  request,  lest,  he 
says,  "  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me"  ;  —  and 
God  answers  the  petitions  of  His  people  from  Love  : 
and  encourages  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  prayer 
because  it  brings  man  nearer  to  Him,  elevating  and 
ennobling  Inin,  while  it  makes  him  feel  his  entire  de- 
pendence on  God, 

So  here  in  this  parable  :  it  is  the  lord  —  it  ia  not 
Christ,  but  the  master — who  commended  the  unjust 
steward.  And  he  did  so,  not  because  he  had  acted 
honorubly,  faitbtiilly,  gratefully,  but  because  he  had 
acted  u'Uelv.  He  takes  the  single  point  of  prudence, 
foresight,  torecast. 

Let  us  consider  the  possiblhty  of  detaching  a  single 
quality  from  a  chai-acter,  and  viewing  it  separately. 
So  do  we  speak  in  every-day  life.     We  quote  a  pos- 
B  admiringly,  from  an  infide!  writer,  —  for  example, 
ibon ;  but  Uiereby  we  do  not  approve  his  inGdelity. 
I  may  admire  the  manly  bearing  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
lock  or  on  the  scaSTold,  while  we  reprobate  the  crime 
which  brought  liim  there.     Wo  may  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally iif  a  great  philosapiier ;  wo  do  not  therefore  say  he 
is  a  great  man,  or  a  good  man,    Pcrliaps  wc  are  charmed 
a  tale  of  successful  robbery  \  we  wonder  at  its  in- 
luity,  its  contrivance,  feel  even  a  kind  of  respect  for 
man  who  could  bo  contrive  it:  but  no  man  who  thus 
«  it  is  understood  to  recommend  felony.     We  ad- 
tlic  dexterity  of  a  juggler  *m  dexterity, 
it  was  with  this  parable  of  Christ.     Ho  &st«avd 
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on  a  single  point,  exclading  all  other  oonmdeniMMi 
The  man  had  planned,  he  nad  seen  difficaltiea»  ovii^ 
come  them,  manced  out  his  path,  lield  to  it  atieadihr, 
crowned  himself  with  saooess.  So  far  he  is  an  oyaB^ih, 
The  way  in  which  he  used  hit  power  of  ferecastiiig  mtf 
have  been  bad ;  but  foreoait  itaelf  ia  good«  Our  ai^ 
ject  tonlaj  includes :  — 

I.  Wisdom  of  this  world. 

IL  The  pattern  of  Christian  oonsiitenej. 

I.  The  wisdom  of  this  world.  There  are  three  dasm 
of  men.  Those  who  believe  that  one  thing  is  needfid* 
and  choose  the  better  part,  who  believe  in  and  live  ftr 
eternity  ;  —  these  are  not  mentioned  here :  those  who 
believe  in  the  worid,  and  live  for  it :  and  those  who 
believe  in  eternity,  and  half  live  for  the  world. 

Forethouglit  tor  self  made  the  steward  ask  1 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Here  is  the  thoughtful,  contriving, 
sagacious  man  of  tlie  world.  In  the  affairs  of  tlwi 
world,  the  man  who  does  not  provide  for  self,  if  he 
eater  into  competition  with  the  world  on  the  world's 
principles,  soon  finds  himself  thrust  aside ;  he  will  be 
put  out.  It  becomes  necessary  to  jostle  and  strufjigle 
in  the  great  crowd  if  he  would  thrive.  With  him  it  is 
not,  finit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but,  first,  what  he  shall 
cat,  and  what  he  sludl  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  he 
bo  clothed. 

Note  the  kind  of  superiority  in  this  character  tliat  is 
commended.  There  are  certain  qualities  which  really 
do  elevate  a  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  He  who  pur- 
sues a  plan  steadily  is  higher  than  he  who  lives  by  the 
hour.  You  cannot  but  respect  such  an  one.  The 
value  of  self-command  and  selt^enial  is  exemplified  in 
tlie  cases  of  the  diplomatist  who  masters  his  features 
u'hile  listening ;  the  man  of  pleasure  who  is  prudent  in 
his  pleasures ;  tlie  man  of  the  world  who  keeps  his 
temper  and  guanU  his  lips.  How  often,  after  speaking 
hastily  the  thought  which  was  uppermost,  and  feeling 
the  cheek  burn,  you  have  looked  back  in  admiration  on 
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one  who  held  his  tongue  even  ihcragh  iinder  great 
'provocation  to  speak. 

I  Look  at  some  hard-headed,  I laid- hearted  man,  with  a 
.(front  of  brass,  carrying  out  his  worldly  echemos  with 
V  Kttltid  |ilan,  and  a  pL-rseverance  which  you  perforce 
^ittst  adu)ir«.  There  may  be  nothing  very  exalted  in 
Va  aim,  but  there  is  something  very  marvellous  in  the 
•nduring,  patient,  steady  purxnit  of  his  object. 

You  see  energies  of  the  highest  order  are  brought 
intit  play.  It  is  not  a  being  of  mean  powers  that  the 
wiirld  lias  beguiled,  but  a  mind  fiir-reafliiiig,  vast  ; 
throwing  immortal  powers  on  things  of  time ;  nn  R 
tcihemts  perhaps,  whicli  breaks  up  like  a  cloud  phan- 
in,  or  melts  like  an  ico-palace. 

It  is  a  marvelluus  spectacle,  —  a  man  reaching  forward 
secure  a  habitation,  a  home,  that  will  lost.  A  man 
counting  his  freehold  more  his  own  than  the  penaimi 
for  lite :  sagacioa^,  meeting  with  entire  success  :  tlic 
sneceas  wltich  alwiiya  attends  con^iislency  in  any  pur- 
suit. If  a  tradesDian  resolve  to  save  and  be  trugal, 
terriug  accidents,  be  wilt  renlixe  a  competency  or  n 
"  tune.  If  you  make  it  your  businiiss  to  please,  you 
U  be  welcome  in  society.  So  we  tind  it  in  this  parK- 
4hx  This  man,  one  of  tiie  world,  contrived  to  secure 
■fcr  himself  n  home.  And  the  children  of  this  world  are 
.^eonsistent,  and  Ibrce  the  world  to  yield  them  a  home. 
i5t  is  no  use  saying  the  people  of  tlie  world  are  not 
Uppy. 

'     I  sliall  now  endeavor  to  explain  thU  parable.     The 
steward "  is  not  to  Im  Uiken  exactly  in  its  mod- 
>^n  meaning.      The  tenants  paid  their   rents,  not  in 
*Bi<>ney,  hut  in  kind,  tluit  is  in  produce,  and   the  n-nt 
.•^ras  a  certain  iiniporiiou  of  the  crop,  and  would  there- 
['few  vary  according  to  Ibe  harv«t.     Say,  for  illmtra- 
in,  tlie  landlord  —  here  called  "  the  lord  "  — receiv»l 
rent  the  tenth  part  uf  the  crop ;  tlion.  if  the  produce 
irf'  an  olive-yanl  was  a  thousand  measures  of  oil,  "the 
lonl"  was  entitled  to  a  hundred  measures.     And  simi- 
larly ill  tlie  eaate  uf  Ml  iiruhle  fafm,  a  rent  of  a  Imndrad 
vheal  would  represent  a  crop  of  a  thousand 
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Pleasures.  According  to  the  panUe  it  tcppeun  ihit  it 
depended  on  the  goodfisath  of  the  tenant  to  state  tndj 
die  amount  gathered  in ;  and  ag^dnst  fidae  retains  tb 
chief  check  was  provided  in  the  steward.  If  he  ao^ 
esced  in  the  deception,  there  was  generally  no  detection 
or  check<  We  read  in  this  case  he  permitted  the  bill  to 
be  taken,  and  an  aoconnt  g^ven,  in  the  one  instance  of 
eight  hundred,  in  the  other,  of  five  hundred  instead  of 
%  thousand  measures.  Thus  he  cot  gratitude  firom  the 
tenants,  who  considered  him  a  oenevolent  man,  and 
counted  his  expulsion  an  injustice.  We  have  here  a 
specimen  of  the  world's  benevolence  and  the  worid's 
gratitude.  Let  us  do  the  world  justice.  Gratitude  ii 
given  profiisely.  Help  a  man  to  bufld  his  fiartune,  and 
you  wUI  win  gratitude. 

The  stewara  got  commendation  fixmi  his  ford  for  hii 

.worldly  wisdom.     Such  is  the  wisdom  of  this  world,— 

wise  in  its  contriving  selfishness ;  wise  in  its  masterly 

superiority ;  wise  in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 

wise  in  its  entire  success. 

But  the  success  is  only  in  their  generation,  and  their 
wisdom  is  only  for  their  generation.  If  this  world  be 
all,  it  is  wise  to  cor^trivo  for  it,  and  live  for  it.  But  if 
not,  then  consider,  —  die  word  is,  "  Thou  fix)l,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  that  thou  hast  gotten?" 

• 

II.  In  contrast  with  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of 
this  world,  the  Redeemer  shows  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  cliildren  of  light.  '^  The  children  of  this  world  ar« 
wiser  in  tlieir  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 

This  is  evidently  not  true  of  all.  There  have  beea 
men  who  have  given  their  bodies  to  be  burned  for  the 
truth's  sake  ;  men  who  have  freely  sacrificed  this  pres^ 
ent  world  for  the  next.  To  say  that  the  virisest  of  the 
sons  of  this  world  is  half  as  wise  as  they,  were  an  insult 
to  the  sanctifying  Spirit. 

But  "  children  of  light "  is  a  wide  term.  There  is  i 
difference  between  Life  and  Light.  To  liave  Light  is  te 
peixseive  truth  and  know  du^.     To  have  Life  is  to  bt 
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able  to  live  out  trath  and  to  perform  duty.  Many  a 
man  h&s  clear  light  wlio  has  not  taken  hold  of  life. 
Many  a  man  is  the  child  of  light  who  does  not  walk  as 
the  child  of  hfe. 

So  far  as  a  man  feels  that  eternity  is  long,  time  short, 
so  ^  he  is  a  child  of  light.  So  far  as  he  believes  tlia 
body  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Boul,  the  present 
in  comparison  with  the  future  ;  so  far  as  he  has  felt  the 
power  of  sin,  and  tlie  sanctifying  power  of  the  death  of 
Christ ;  so  far  as  he  comprehends  the  character  of  God 
as  exhibited  in  Jesus  Chnst,  —  he  is  a  child  of  light. 

Now  the  accusation  is,  that  in  hia  generation  he  does 
not  walk  so  wisely  as  the  child  of  the  world  does  in  his. 
The  children  of  the  world  believe  that  this  world  is  of 
vast  importance.  They  are  consistent  with  their  belief, 
and  live  for  it.  Out  of  it  they  manage  to  extract  liappi- 
neBs.     In  it  they  contrive  to  find  a  home. 

To  be  a  child  of  light  implies  duty  as  well  as  priv- 
ilege. It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  light,  if  we  do  not 
alk  in  the  light."  "If  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
li  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  he,  and  do  not  the 

ith." 


^ith 


And  to  hold  high  principles  and  live  on  low  ones  is 
'Christian  inconsistency.     We  are  all   more  or  less  in- 
consistent.   There  is  no  man  whose  practice  is  not  worse 
than  his  profession.     No  one  who  does  not  live  below 
_his  own  standard.     But  absolute  inconsistency  is,  when 
I  man's  life,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  opposition  to  hin 
■eknowledgod  views  and  principles.     If  a  man  say  that 
fit  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and   is 
•s  receiving,  Bcarcely  ever  giving,  he  is  inconsis- 
If  he  prote&s  that  to  please  God  is  the  only  tiling 
nrortli  living  for,  and  his  plans,  and  aims,  and  contriv- 
0  all  to  please  men,  he  is  wise  for  the  generation 
i  the  children  of  the  world  ;  ibr  the  generation  of  iha 
E>  children  of  light "  he  is  not  wise. 
See  then,  the  contrast. 

The  wisdom  of  the  steward  consisted  in  forecasting. 
Be  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  he  lost  not  a 
moment.     Every  time  he  croaaed  a  field  it  was  with 
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the  ft^eling,  This  is  no  longer  mine.  Everr  tmie  be  left 
his  hoase  he  felt,  I  shall  soon  leave  it  to  come  back  bo 
mon^.  Every  time  he  went  into  a  tenant's  cottage  be 
ililt,  the  present  is  all  that  may  be  given  me  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity.  Thefrefore,  he  saya  with  de- 
spatch, "  Take  tliy  bill,  and  write  down." 

Now  the  want  of  Christian  wisdom  coiisists  in  this, 
that  our  stewardship  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  do 
provision  is  made  for  an  eternal  future.  We  are  all 
stewards.  Every  day,  every  age  of  life,  every  year, 
gives  us  superintendence  over  something  which  we 
liavc  to  use,  and  the  use  of  which  tells  for  good  or 
evil  on  eternity. 

Childhood  and  manhood  pass.  The  day  passes :  and, 
as  its  close  draws  near,  the  Master's  voice  la  heard,  — 
**  Thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  And  what 
are  all  these  outward  symbols  but  types  and  reminders 
of  the  darker,  longer  night  that  is  at  hand  ?  One  by 
one,  we  are  turned  out  of  all  our  homes.  The  sum- 
mons comes.  Tlie  man  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  the 
last  time ;  and  then  comes  that  awful  moment,  the 
])iitting  down  the  extin<j;uisher  on  the  light,  and  the 
grand  rush  of  darkness  on  the  spirit. 

Let  US  now  consider  our  Saviour's  application  of  thia 
j)arable. 

**  And  I  say  unto  you  Make  to  youi*selves  friends  of 
t)ie  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ;  tliat  when  ye  fail, 
they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.  He 
that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  iaithtiil  ah^)  in 
much  :  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
nnidi.  h\  therefore,  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 
unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust 
the  true  riches  ?  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  ?  " 

Tiiere  are  two  expressions  to  be  explained. 

1.  "  Mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

Mammon  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  god,  who  presided 
over  wealth.  Mammon  of  unriirhteousness  means  the 
gtxi  whom  the  unrighteous  worship,  —  wealth. 
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It  is  not  neccntarilj  gold.  Any  wealth  ;  wealth  being 
Veal  or  well-being.  Time,  talents,  oppoituuily,  udJ 
anthority,  all  are  wealth.  Here  tlio  stewurd  had  in- 
fluence. 

called  the  mammon  of  unrigbteouanos!',  because 
it  is  ordinarily  used,  not  well,  but  ill.  Power  corrupts 
BD.  Riches  harden  more  than  misfortune. 
2.  "  Make  friends  of."  Tliia  is  an  a[nt»guous  expres- 
non.  Those  who  know  it  to  be  so  scarcely  are  awaro 
how  widely  it  is  misunderstood.  To  make  trjends  of, 
ha»  in  English,  two  meanings.  To  make  friends  of  a 
man,  in  our  idtoni,  U  to  convert  him  into  our  ally. 
We  meet  witli  those  who  imagine  that  the  command  is 
to  tnaku  ricbeH  our  friends  instead  of  our  enemies. 

But  the  other  meaning  is  "  ofV  i-  e.  out  of.  by  the  use 
of,  to  create  friends,  —  in  a  word,  to  use  tliese  ^oods  of 
Tinu)  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  Eternal  well-btiiig. 

"Make  to  yourselves  IrieDda."  1  willexplaui  **frtBnd»" 
■s  a  home.  There  may  seem  to  be  great  legality  in  Uiia 
by  unction. 

Yet  on  this  subject  tlie  words  of  Scripture  are  vtry 
Itrong.  "Sell  tliut  thou  hast,  and  give  unlo  thu  poor, 
tnd  LDuu  shult  have  treasure  in  heaven."  "Provkltj 
yoursclvos  bags  tltat  wax  not  oldi  a  treasure  in  lite 
neuvens,  that  fndcih  not  away."  "  Lay  up  for  your- 
selves treasure  in  heavun,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  wliere  thieves  do  not  break  through 
and  steal." 
I  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  expression:     Let  it  stand  in 

^H||l  its  bold  trulhliihiesA.  Goodness  dune  in  Christ 
^BpBcures  blessedness.  A  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the 
^^niine  of  Christ,  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 
^Hr  Merit  in  these  things  there  is  none.  Oh,  thu  man 
^Bvho  knows  the  torment  of  an  evil  heart  I  —  and  the 
^^nian  who  is  striving  to  use  his  powers  wisely,  is  not  the 
^Faian  to  talk  of  mL-rii  in  the  siglit  of  Qod.  There  is  no 
truth  more  ik-ar  to  our  hearts  than  this,  —  not  by  merit, 
but  by  grace,  docs  heaven  become  ours. 

But  let  us  put  it  in  nnotlier  way.  Wise  act«,  holy 
uid  unselfish  duedsj^  .Hcure  fnends.      Wbcrevur  the 
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steward  went  he  found  a  firiend.  Thd  acts  of  his 
beneficence  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  his  master's 
estate.  Go  where  he  would,  he  would  receive  a  wd- 
come.    In  this  way  our  good  actions  beconoie  our  fiiends. 

And  if  it  be  no  dream  which  holy  men  have  enter- 
tained, that  on  this  regenerated  earth  the  risen  spirits 
shall  live  again  in  glorified  bodies,  then  it  were  a  thing 
of  sublime  anticipation,  to  know  that  every  spot  hal- 
lowed by  the  recollection  of  a  deed  done  for  Christ, 
contains  a  recollection  which  would  be  a  friend.  Just 
as  the  patriarchs  erected  an  altar  when  they  felt  God 
to  be  near,  till  Palestine  became  dotted  >vith  these 
memorials,  so  would  earth  be  marked  by  a  good  man's 
life  with  those  holiest  of  all  friends,  the  remembrance 
of  ten  thousand  little  nameless  acts  of  piety  and  love. 

Lastly,  tliey  are  everlasting  habitations. 

If  the  children  of  the  world  be  right,  it  is  not  all  well 
with  them  ;  but  if  the  children  of  light  be  right,  it  is 
well  everlastingly. 

Nothing  is  eternal  but  that  which  is  done  for  God 
and  others.  That  which  is  done  for  self  dies.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wrong :  but  it  perishes.  You  say  it  is  pleasure, 
well,  —  enjoy  it.  But  joyous  recollection  is  no  longer 
joy.  That  which  ends  in  self  is  mortal ;  that  alone 
which  goes  out  of  self  into  God  lasts  forever. 
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mnil  called  Ihe  c. 
TiilM  thl>  rhild  a 
And  llN  Kamui  b 


«  mother.     And  ["hnnwh's  diinghter 

,  and  uonii  it  tor  me,  nnd  I  will  give  Ihoe  thy  wagoi. 

the  cbild,  imd  nunad  il."  —  Kxuuu*  ii.  e  -  V. 
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This  is  the  acconnt  given  of  the  discovery  of  a 
fbnndling  orphan,  Moses  was  an  orphan,  —  oji^nit, 
bcreavej ;  ordinarily  it  means  one  bereaved  by  death. 
But  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  by  death  or  otlierwiso ; 
it  is  truly  an  orphan  if  it  be  in  any  manner  deprived 
of  a  parent's  care.  Here  the  cbild  Moses  was  not  be- 
reaved by  death,  but  by  ])ohtical  circumstances. 

In  tlie  book  from  whence  our  text  is  taken,  we  ore 
told  that  three  laws  were  enacted  against  the  liberties 
of  Israel :  — 

1.  To  keep  down  the  pojmlation,  the  political  econo- 
ly  of  those  dayi  devised,  as  a  preventive  check,  tho 

lughter  of  the  males. 

2.  To  prevent  their  acquiring  any  political  impor- 
tance, the  officers  set  over  them  wen;  Egyptians.  No 
laraelite  was  ehgible  to  any  office,  — not  even  as  a  task- 
master. 

3.  To  prevent  tlieir  acquiring  knowledge,  they  were 
prohibited  from  the  slightest  leisure:  tbeir  lives  were 
nude  bitter  with  liard  bondage,  in  brick  and  mortar. 

No  penal  statutes  were  ever  more  complete  than 
ee.  If  any  penal  statutes  could  bavc  prevented  the 
iwth  of  this  injured  nation,  these  must  have   sue- 
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ceeded.  Numerically  limited,  rendered  politically  in- 
significant, and  intellectually  feeble,  the  slavery  of  Israel 
was  complete. 

But  wherever  governments  enact  penal  laws  which 
are  against  the  Laws  of  God,  those  governments  or 
nations  are,  by  the  sure  and  inevitable  process  of  revo- 
lution, preparing  for  themselves  destruction.  As  when 
you  compress  yielding  water,  it  burtts  at  last.   . 

Pharaoh's  laws  were  against  all  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  against  the  Laws  of  God : 
and  Nature  was  slowly  working  against  Pharaoh.  He 
had  made  God  his  enemy. 

Against  these  laws  of  Pharaoh  a  mother's  heart  re- 
volted. She  hid  her  child  for  three  months.  Disobe- 
dience to  this  Egyptian  law,  we  read,  was  faith  in 
God,  —  so  says  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebi'ews.  "  By  fidth 
Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months  of  his 
parents^  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child ;  and 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  commandment." 
(Heb.  xi.  23.) 

At  last  concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the 
mother  placed  her  child  in  an  ark  among  tlie  reeds  of 
tlie  river  Nile.  And  there  a  foundling  orphan  he  lay, 
who  was  to  be  the  iuture  emancipator  and  lawgiver  of 
Israel. 

In  order  to  understand  these  verses,  I  divide  them 
into  two  branches  :  — 

I.  The  cifetims  of  the  orphan. 

II.  The  orphan's  education. 

And  first.  By  apparent  accident,  if  tliere  be  such  a 
thing  in  this  world  of  God's,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
came  down  to  the  river  to  wash,  and  among  the  reeds, 
she  saw  the  chest,  in  which  lay  the  child. 

Now  the  first  claim  put  forward  on  her  compassion 
was  the  claim  of  infancy. 

Tiic  chest  was  opened.  The  princess  "  saw  the 
child."  That  single  -sentence  contains  an  argument. 
It   was  an  appeal  to  the  woman's  heart.      It  mattered 
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not  that  she  was  a  princess,  nor  that  she  belonged  to 
the  proudest  class  of  the  most  exclusive  nation  in  the 
world.  Rank,  caste,  nationality,  all  melted  before  the 
i^reat  fact  of  womanhood.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
before  her  lay  an  outcast  child. 

Now,  let  us  observe,  that  feeling  which  arose  here 
was  spontaneous.  She  did  not  feel  compassion  because 
it  was  her  duty  so  to  feel,  but  because  it  was  her  nature. 
The  law  of  Egypt  forbade  her  to  feel  so  for  a  Hebrew 
child. 

We  commit  a  capital  error  when  we  make  feeling  a 
matter  of  command.  To  make  feelings  a  subject  of  law 
destroys  tljeir  beauty  and  spontaneity. 

When  wo  say  ought,  —  that  a  woman  ought  to  feel 
80  and  so,  —  we  st^ite  a  fact,  not  a  command.  We  say 
that  it  is  her  nature,  and  that  she  is  unnatural  if  she 
does  not.  There  is  somethir.g  wrong,  —  her  nature  is 
perverted.  But  no  command  can  make  her  i^l  thus 
or  thus.    Law,  a})plied  to  fueling,  only  makes  hypocrites. 

God  has  provided  for  Humanity  by  a  plan  more  infal- 
lible than  system,  by  implanting  feeling  in  our  natures. 
It  was  a  heathen  felt  thus. 

Do  not  fancy  that  Christianity  created  these  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  by  commanding  them. 
Christianity  declares  them,  commands  them,  and  sanc- 
tions them,  because  thev  beloncj  to  man's  unadulterated 
nature.  Christianity  acknowledges  them,  stamps  them 
with  the  divine  seal ;  but  they  existed  beibre,  and  were 
found  even  among  tlie  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  What 
Christianity  did  for  all  these  feelings  was  exactly  what 
the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  the  Mosaic  account, 
did  for  the  light  then  existing.  There  was  liglit  before, 
but  tlie  creation  of  the  sun  was  the  gathering  all  the 
scattered  rays  of  light  into  one  focus.  Christian  institu- 
tions, asylums,  hospitals,  are  only  the  reduction  into 
form,  of  feelings  that  existed  before. 

So  it  is,  that  all  tliat  heatlieni>m  held  of  good  and 
gcxilike,  Christianity  acknowledges  and  adopts, — cen- 
trahzes.     It  is  human,  —  Cliii^tian,  —  ours. 

2«  Consider  the  degradation  of  this  child's  origin. 
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"  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children."  The  exda- 
siveness  of  the  Egyptian  social  system  was  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  Hindoo.  There  was  no  intermixture  between 
caste  and  caste,  —  between  priest  and  merchant.  This 
child  was,  moreover,  a  Hebrew,  —  a  slave,  —  an  alien, 

—  reckoned  an  hereditary  enemy,  and  to  be  crashed. 
In  these  rigid  feelings  of  caste  distinction  the  princess 

was  brought  up.     The  voice  of  Society  said,  It'is  but  a 
Hebrew.     Xhe  mightier  voice  of  nature,  —  no,  of  God, 

—  spake  within  her,  and  said,  It  is  a  human  being,  — 
bone  of  your  bone,  and  sharing  the  same  life. 

That  moment  the  princess  of  Egypt  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  time-distinctions  and  temporary  narrowness, 
and  stood  upon  the  rock  of  the  Eternal.  So  long  as  the 
feeling  lasted,  she  breathed  the  spirit  of  that  Sangdom 
in  which  their,  is  "  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  So  long  as  the  feeHng  lasted, 
she  breactlied  the  atmosphere  of  Him  who  "  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

She  was  animated  by  His  spirit  Who  came  to  raise 
the  abject,  to  break  tlie  bond  of  the  oppressor.  She 
felt  as  He  felt,  when  she  recognized  that  the  very 
degradation  of  the  child  was  a  claim  upon  her  royal 
compassion. 

3.  The  last  reason  we  find  for  this  claim  was  its  un- 
protected state  :  —  it  wept. 

Tliose  tears  told  of  a  conscious  want,  —  the  felt  want 
of  a  mother's  arms.  But  they  suggested  to  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  the  remembrance  of  a  danger  of  which  the 
child  was  unconscious,  —  helpless  exposure  to  worse 
evils,  —  famine  ;  the  Nile  flood  ;  the  crocodile.  And 
the  want  of  which  the  exposed  child  was  conscious  was 
far  less  than  the  danger  of  which  it  was  unconscious. 

Such  is  the  state  of  orphanage.  Because  it  is  im- 
protected,  it  is  therefore  exposed  to  terrible  evils.  There 
are  worse  evils  than  the  Nile,  the  crocodile,  or  star- 
vation. 

Suppose  the  child  had  lived.  Then  as  a  boy  in  the 
hands  of  a  taskmaster  or  slave-driver,  he  would  have 
become  callous,  hard,  and*  vicious,  with   every  feeling 
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of  tenderness  dried  up.     Nothing  can  replace  a  parent's 
tenderness.     It  U  not  for  pliysical  support  merely  that 

Cnts  are  given  us,  but  for  the  formation  of  the 
t.  He  wept  now ;  bnt  the  fountain  of  tlie  orphan's 
tears  would  have  been  withered  and  dried  up,  and  in- 
itead  of  the  tender  man  which  he  afterwards  became,  he 
would  have  become  a  hai-d-hearted  slave. 
[_.  Let  ua  suppose  again  the  case  of  a  girl  orphaned, 
^heu  you  have  the  danger  infinitely  mnhiplted.  There 
■Would  have  been  no  one  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
redress  the  wrongs  done  to  a  Hebrew  maiden.  There 
are  men  in  this  world  to  whom,  putting  i-elJgion  out  of 
the  question  even,  the  very  fact  of  wanting  protection 
{»usc  sufficient  for  them  to  render  protection.  There 
men  to  whom  defenceless ness  is  its  own  all-suilicient 
^  lea :  —  there  are  men  in  whose  presence  the  woman 
and  the  orplmn,  jtlst  because  they  are  unshielded  by 
any  care,  are  protected  more  than  they  could  be  by 
any  laws. 

But  rememtwr,  I  pray  you,  that  there  is  another 
Spirit  in  the  world,  —  the  spirit  of  oppression,  and  even 
worse  ;  the  spirit  against  which  Jewish  prophets  rose  to 
the  height  of  a  divine  eloquence  when  they  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless  and  tiio  widow  ;  that  spirit  which 
in  Dur  own  day  makes  the  daughter  of  tht^  poor  man 
less  safe  than  the  daughter  of  the  rich ;  that  spirit  of 
sednction,  than  which  iliero  is  notliing  more  cowardly, 
.Slore  seltish,  moro  damnable.  For,  alas !  it  is  tnio  that 
aay  that  a  girl  is  unprotected,  fatherless,  and  poor, 
■  almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  she  will  fall  into  sin. 


II.  Wo  pass  on  now  to  consider  tlie  orphan's  educa- 
tion ;  and  first  I  notice  that  it  was  a  suggestion  from 
,  another. 

The  princess  felt  compassion,  and  so  far  was  in  tlie 
itati!  of  one  who  has  warm  fi>e]ings,  but  docs  not  know 
WOW  to  do  good.  Brought  up  in  a  court,  born  to  be 
Vailed  on,  nursed  in  luxury,  ignorant  of  hfe  and  how 
ftiie  poor  lived,  thosu  feelings  might  have  remained  help* 
Ikes  feelings. 
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Then  in  the  providence  of  God,  one  stood  bjr  whc 
offered  a  suggestion  how  she  might  benefit  the  child, 
*'  Shall  I  go  and  call  a  nurse  ?  '*  In  other  words  she 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  princely  and  noble  thing 
for  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  adopt  and  educate  it  I 

And  now  observe  the  value  of  such  a  suggestion :  — 
what  we  want  is  not  feeling,  —  emotions  are  common, 
feelings  superabound.  In  the  educated  classes,  feeling 
is  extremely  refined,  but  is  much  occupied  with  imagi- 
nary and  unreal  troubles  ;  and  the  reason  why,  with 
such  warm  feeling,  so  little  good  is  done,  is  that  we  want 
the  suggestion  how  to  do  it. 

Observe  how  differently  the  Bible  treats  this  fipom 
what  tlie  painter  or  the  novelist  would  have  done.  A 
painter  would  have  shown  the  majesty  and  beauty  of 
the  royal  actor.  A  romance  would  have  given  a  touch' 
in*^  history  of  womanly  sentimcnl;.  But  the  Bible, 
being  a  real  book,  says  little  of  the  emotion, — merely 
mentions  it,  —  and  passes  on  to  the  act  to  which  the 
feeling  was  meant  to  lead. 

Brethren,  we  often  make  a  mistake  here  ;  wo  are 
proud  of  our  emotions,  of  our  refined  feeling,  of  our 
quick  sensibilities  ;  but  remember,  I  pray  you,  feeling 
by  itself  is  worthless,  —  it  is  meant  to  lead  to  action,  and 
if  it  fiiils  to  do  this,  it  is  a  danjxer  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing  ;  for  excited  feeling  that  stops  short  of  deeds  is  the 
precursor  of  callousness  and  hardness  of  heart.  Your 
sensibility  is  well,  —  but  what  has  it  done? 

We  feel  the  orplu.ns'  claims,  and  now  comes  tlie 
question,  how  shall  we  do  them  good  ? 

J^et  us  observe  that  Moses  was  nursed  by  a  Hebrew 
matron.  She  was  one  of  his  own  grade.  It  would 
have  been  a  ca])ital  error  to  have  given  him  to  an 
Eiiyptian  nurse.  Probably,  the  jn'incess  left  to  her- 
self would  have  done  so.  But  then  he  would  have 
been  weaned  from  his  own  race.  In  heart,  synq)athies, 
feelings,  he  would  have  been  an  Egyptian.  Tsay,  he 
would  have  been  more  exclusive  ;  lor  the  hardest  are 
almost  always  those  who  have  been  raised  above  their 
former  position.     The  slave's  hardest  taskmaster  is  t 
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The  one  whg  U  most  exclusive  in  his  syinpntliiea 
lunally  tlie  raised  mercliniit,  or  the  one  recently 
anno  bled. 

The  great  thing  is  to  emancipate  the  dogrudej  through 
their  own  class.  Only  tlironsrh  their  own  class  can  ihuy 
be  efiectnaliy  delivered :  the  mera  patruuage  of  the 
great  and  rich  injures  cliorucCer. 

So  it  was  with  Judaism  ;  so  it  was  witli  OhriiitiHuity. 
The  Redeemer  was  made  of  a.  woman.  —  "  born  under 
the  law  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law."  He 
Who  came  to  preach  tlie  Uo^tpel  to  the  pour,  wot  burn 
of  a  poor  woman. 

But  it  was  not  only  a  Hebrew  nurse  to  whom  Mosea 
^;was  given,  it  was  a  mother — his  own  mother — who 

irsed  him ;  and  from  her  ho  hcaid  the  story  of  liiN 
>ple'a  history.  From  her  ho  liHirned  to  fee]  his 
country's  wrongs  to  be  his  own.  In  the  spluiidor  of 
Piiuruoh's  court  ho  never  could  forget  that  his  mother 
was  a  itiave,  and  tliat  hit  lalhur  was  working  in  brick 
and  mortar  under  cruel  taskmasters. 

From  the  princess  he  gainL-d  the  wimlom  of  Egypt,  ^ 
he  was  taught  legislative  science.  From  liardnhip,  lis 
'earned  endurance  and  patience.  Instruction  ends  in 
he  schoolroom,  but  education  ends  only  witli  life.  A 
child  is  given  to  the  univursu  to  educate. 

Now  let  us  sue  the  resulu  of  tltia  training  on  hia 
intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

1.  Intellectually.  \Vc  will  only  notice  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  habit  of  obtiervation.  To  ask  "  Why  ?  "  ia 
the  best  Chriaiian  lesson  for  a  child.  Ntit  the  "  why  " 
vhich  is  the  language  of  disobedience,  but  ihat  "  v^  " 
which  demanils  for  all  phenninuiia  a  cause,  It  was  this 
which  led  Moses  nn  Mount  lloreb  to  siiv,  "  I  will  turn 
aside  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  tiie  bush  is  not 
burned,"     So  tt  wa3  that  Mo»«s  found  out  God. 

2.  In  the  moml  part  of  his  character  we  note  hi* 
hatred  of  injustice  and  cruelty ;  ever  was  he  tound 
,mnged  against  oppression,  in  whalvver  form  it  might 

lie   stood  ever  on  the  side  of  Uight  against 
holhvr  it  was  to  avenge  the  wrong  dune  by  tli* 
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Egyptian  to  one  of  his  Hebrew  brethren,  or  to  reacme 
the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  from  the  oppressing 
shepherds.  He  became,  too,  a*  peacemaker.  Thus  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the 
man  who  afterwards  led  Israel  out  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  who,  but  for  the  education  he  had  received,  might 
have  become  as  degraded  as  any  of  the  nation  he  freed 
from  slavery. 

At  the  present  day,  that  child  who  might  have  become 
so  degraded  stands  second  but  to  One  in  dignity  and 
influence  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  Take,  for 
one  example,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Thousands  upoo 
tliousands  of  that  nation,  fond  of  gain  and  mammon  as 
they  proverbially  are  said  to  be,  yet  gave  up  their  gains 
yesterday,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  that  one  day  in 
addition  to  this  day  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  Uiey 
are  obliged  to  keep  holy.  And  all  this  in  obedience  to 
the  enactments  of  that  orphan  child,  who  three  thousand 
years  ago  commanded  the  Sabbath  day  to  be  kept  holy.. 
In  those  days  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  raised  their  memo- 
rials in  the  enduring  stone  of  the  Pymniids,  which  still 
remain  almost  untouched  by  time.  A  princess  of  Egypt 
raised  her  memorial  in  a  human  spirit,  and  just  so  far 
as  spirit  is  more  enduring  than  stone,  just  so  far  is  the 
work  of  that  princess  more  enduring  than  the  work  of 
the  Pharaohs  ;  for  when  the  day  comes  when  those 
Pyramids  shall  have  crumbled  into  nothingness  and 
ruin,  then  shall  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Moses  still 
remain  interwoven  with  the  most  hallowed  of  human 
institutions.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  Moses  influences 
this  world,  so  long  shall  her  work  endure,  the  work 
of  that  royal-hearted  lady  who  adopted  this  Hebrew 
orphan  child. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the 
claims  of  that  institution  for  which  I  am  to  plead,  —  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  this  town.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1823,  and  for  years  its  funds  flourished ; 
lately  they  have  fallen  ofl'  considerably,  and  that  not  in 
consequence  of  fault  in  the  institution  itself,  but  simply 
for  tliis  cause,  that  of  those  who  took  it  up  warmly 
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once,  many  have  been  removed  by  death,  and  many 
have  altered  their  place  of  residence,  and  also  because 
many  fresh  calls  and  institutions  have  come  forward, 
and  thus  have  excluded  this  one.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  sad  falling  off  of  itmds.  Last  year  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  receipts  by  one  hundred  pounds. 

Within  the  walls  of  that  institution,  now  almost  di- 
lapidated and  falling  into  decay,  there  are  twenty-four 
female  orphan  children,  received  from  the  age  of  six  to 
sixteen  ;  not  educated  above  their  station,  but  educated 
ftimply  to  enable  them  ^^  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  Go^  to  call  them.*' 

And  now  I  earnestly  desire  to  appeal  to  you  for  this 
object  by  the  thoughts  that  have  to-day  been  brought 
beibre  you.  Because  they  are  children,  I  make  an 
appeal  to  every  mother's  'and  woman's  heart ;  because 
they  are  females,  young  and  unprotected,  I  make  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  knows  and  feels 
the  evils  of  society ;  because  they  belong  to  the  lowest 
class,  I  make  an  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever  felt  the 
infinite  preciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  of  this 
world  was  born  a  poor  man's  child.  My  beloved  Chris- 
tian brethren,  let  us  not  be  content  with  feeling ;  giv6| 
I  pray  you,  as  God  has  prospered  you. 


XXIV. 

CHRISTIAlirrT  AHD  HINDOOISIL 

(Air  Advxmt  Lsonmi.) 

*HMr,  OIitmI!  TheLord  ourGod  to  one  Lorl  And  thOB  ibfllft  Imt 
tlM  Lord  th]r  Ood  with  all  tfalM  haut,  and  with  aU  llij  MNd,  and  villi  a 
Uqr  might*'— DBunuMUioMT  tL  4,  ft. 

It  18  my  intention,  in  ^ving  the  present  course  of 
lectures,  to  consider  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cause  of  missionary  khors.  This  con- 
nection is  clear.  His  Advent  is  die  rei^  of  GKxi  in  the 
hearts  of  men ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  me  missionary  to 
set  up  that  kingdom  in  men's  hearts.  There  is  also  a 
more  indirect  connection  between  the  two,  because  at 
this  time,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  celebrat- 
ing its  jubilee.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  first 
mission  was  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  where,  at 
though  they  who  compased  that  little  band  were 
swept  off  one  after  another  by  jungle  fever,  —  their 
groans  unheard,  themselves  unwept,  and  almost  unhon- 
ored,  —  yet  there  rose  up  other  laborers  after  them ; 
and  a  firm  footing  was  at  length  gained  in  that  dark 
heathen  land. 

On  the  Epiphany  of  next  year  we  are  to  celebrate 
tliis  jubilee  in  Brighton ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  a 
good  preparation,  that  we  should  occupy,  in  thought, 
some  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  look  at  the 
difficulties  which  those  have  had  to  contend  against 
who  have  gone  out  in  that  work.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  shall  be  first  chosen  for  our  contem- 
plation. India,  with  its  vast  territories  and  millions  of 
people,  comes  first,  lK)th  as  being  one  of  our  own  poa- 
fie8sions,.and  by  the  heavy  responsibilities  attaching  to 
us  on  account  of  it 
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We   propose,   therefore,   to   give  some   account  of 
Bindoo  superstition  ;  and  here  I  would  remark,  there 
■■re  thi-ee  ways  of  looking  at  idolatry. 

I.  There  is  the  way  of  the  mere  scholar,  —  that  of 
n  wlio  read  about  it  as  the  school-boy  does,  as  a  thing 
t,  —  a  curious,  but  worn-out  system.     This  echolastic 

lit  is  the  worst ;  for  it  treats  the  question  of  religious 
irship  as  a  piece  of  antiquananism,  of  no  vital  con- 
aequence,  but  just  curious  and  amusing. 

II.  There  is  the  view  taken  by  the  religious  partUan. 
There  are  some  men  who,  thinking  their  religion  right, 
determine,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  differs  from 
them  is  wrong.  Tliey  look  with  scorn  and  contempt  on 
the  rehfpon  of  the  Hindoo,  and  only  think  how  they  may 
force  theirs  upon  him.  In  this  spirit,  tlie  world  can 
never  be  evangelized,  A  man  may  say  to  another,  "  I 
csnnot  understand  your  believing  such  folly,"  but  he 
will  not  convince  him  so  of  his  error.  It  is  only  by 
entering  into  the  mind  and  difficulties  of  the  heathen 
that  we  can  learn  how  to  meet  them  and  treat  them 
eflectually. 

III.  There  is  ihe  way  of  enlightened  Christianity.  In 
this  spirit  stood  St.  Paul  on  tlie  Uill  at  Alliens.  Thu 
beauty  of  Greek  worsliip  was  nothing  to  him.  To  him 
it  was  still  idolatry,  though  it  was  enlightened  ;  but*  he 
was  not  hard  enough  not  to  be  able  to  feel  for  them. 
He  did  not  denounce  it  to  them  as  damnable ;  he  showed 
them  that  they  were  feeling  after  God,  but  blindly,  ig- 
nCTWitly,  wrongly.  "  Whom  yo  ignorantly  worship, 
Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

The  religion  on  which  we  are  going  to  dwell  to-day  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  the  world  lias  ever  received,  ll 
has  stood  the  test  of  long  ages  and  of  great  changes. 
The  Land  has  in  turn  submitted  to  the  A^cedoiiiaii,  the 
Saracen,  tlie  Mohammedan  conqueror;  yet  its  civilixa- 
tion,  and  its  ways  of  thinking,  have  remained  always  tlie 
Mue,—  in  stagnation.  We  marvel  how  it  has  happened 
that  their  religion  has  remained  sullicient  for  thorn.  Let 
n  lode  at  it. 
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I.  We  take,  as  the  first  branch  of  our  subject,  —  The 
Hindoo  conception  of  Divinity.  We  start  with  the 
assertion,  that  tlie  ^od  whom  a  man  worships  is  but  the 
reflection  of  himself.  Tell  us  what  a  man's  mind  is, 
and  we  will  tell  you  what  his  god  is.  Thus,  amongst 
the  Africans,  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
forms  of  horror  are  reverenced.  The  frightful,  black, 
shapeless  god,  who  can  be  frightened  by  a  voice  of  the 
drum,  is  their  object  of  worship. 

Our  Scandinavian  forefathers,  whose  delight  was  in 
the  battle  and  the  sea-tight,  worshipped  warlike  gods, 
whose  names  st«ll  descend  to  us  in  the  names  given 
to  the  days  of  the  week ;  they  ex|)ected  after  death  the 
conqueror's  feast  in  Walhalla,  the  flowing  cup,  and  the 
victor's  wreath.  Look  at  Christianity  itself.  We  pro- 
fess to  worship  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  we  do  not  all  worsliip  the  same  God.  The  G(k1  of 
the  chilli  is  not  the  (jodof  the  man.  He  is  a  beneficent 
being,  —  an  enlnriieil  representation  (to  him)  of  his  own 
father.  The  man  wliose  mind  is  cast  in  a  stern  mould 
worships  a  God  who  sits  above  to  administer  justice  and 
])unishnient.  The  man  who  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
sufl'ering  worships  a  placablo  God,  who  combines  the 
greatest  possihle  amount  of  happiness  for  the  raco  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  pain. 

[^iow,  consider  the  man  who  worships  God  as  He 
apj)ears  in  Jesus  Christ.] 

Tliere  are  two  tilings  distinctly  marked  in -the  Hindoo 
reIi«:;ion  :  —  Tlie  love  of  ])hysical  repose;  and  mental 
activity,  restlessness,  and  subtlety.  Theirs  are  ideas 
passing  throuoji  tviu'ns  of  tliou^lit  wliich  leave  our  Euro- 
)>ean  minds  marvelHng  in  astonishment. 

Their  first  ])rinciple  is  that  of  God's  unity.  We  are 
told  by  some  tliat  tliey  have  many  ^ods,  but  all  tiiose 
who  have  deeply  studied  the  subjttct  agree  in  this,  — 
that  they  really  have  hut  oac.  This  Hindoo  deity  is 
capable  of  two  states,  —  1.  Liaction  ;  2.  Action.  The 
first  state  is  that  of  a  dreamless  sleep,  unconscious  of  its 
own  existence;  all  attributes  have  passed  away,  —  it  is 
infinite  nothing.     We  remark  in  men  generally  a  desiro 
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fiff  rert ;  in  the  Hindoo  it  ia  a  desire  merely  for  indo- 
lence. Far  deeper  lod^^od  in  tlie  human  breast  than  the 
desire  of  honor  or  richts  is  seated  the  desire  lur  rt^ttt : 
there  are,  doubtless,  eager,  earnest  Bpirils,  who  may 
■com  |ileasure,  but,  nevurtheltwa,  they  long  for  rest. 
Well  und  riglitly  has  tlie  Hindoo  thrown  thin  idea  on 
God  ;  but  he  iias  erred  in  the  character  of  that  repow. 
There  ttre  two  kinds  uf  rest :  —  1st.  There  is  the  re«t 
desired  by  the  world.  2d.  There  is  the  rest  w©  Hnd 
in  Clirisi.  The  nctive  mind,  if  out  of  its  proper  sphere, 
cunodes  itsull',  and  trels  itself  ^th  plans  and  project^ 
fimling  no  reat.  The  rest  of  Christ  is  not  ttiat  of  torpor, 
but  harmony ;  it  is  nut  reliiaing  tliu  struggle,  but  con- 

auering  in  it ;  not  re«Ung  from  duty,  but  tinding  rest  tn 
uiy. 
The  Sabbatlis  of  Eternity  have  kept  the  Supreme 
Mind  ill  inhnile   bleasedneas:  on  our  restless,  unquiet, 
tUrubbing  hearts,  God  has  been  looking  down,  sen'OO 
l^id   calm.      When   clukos   look  lovi'ly  form  and  sha|>o, 
lliun  that  Host  began,  —  not  in  the  torpor  of  inaction, 
in  luu'iuonious  work-     "  My  Fnilicr  workttth  liith- 
'to."   God  works  in  all  the  smallest  objects  of  creation, 
wuU  as  iu  ttie  largest.     Even  in  midnight  stillncoa 
Iiannonious  action  is  tho  law  ;  when  everything  aovm* 
Ui  slumber,  all   is   really  ut  work,  fur  the  spirit  of  life 
and  tliu  spirit  of  death   aro   weuving   and   unweaving 
forever. 

We  remark  that  to  this  god  of  Hindoetan  thcr«  risea 
no  tcmi'le  throughout  the  U-ngth  und  breadth  of  the 
land.  If  you  ask  in  aatonisliinent.  Why  is  this/  the 
Hindoo  rephe*,  "  Purti,  unmixed  Deity  is  niiW,  and 
cannot  be  contined  to  phice";  and  well  does  he  hura 
tuach  us  that  Gud  ia  a  Spirit:  but  in  his  idea  theru  is  an 
«xiiibitton  of  a  god  wiihout  qualities,  —  a  deity  whom 
Biun  may  nioditatu  on,  and  be  absorbed  in,  but  not  on« 
to  be  loved  or  adored. 

Here  is  his  tint  error ;  liere  we  can  teach  him  aom^ 
tilling.  —  that  Gud  is  a  Pursonal  Being. 

i'ersoDalily  is  madw  up  of  three  ■ttributws.  —  Con- 
:iouauiia>,  Charactwr,  Will.    Without  the  union  of  Ui*» 
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three,  the  idea  is  imperfect.  Peraonalitjr  the  Hiiidee 
Deity  has  none ;  thernbre  he  cannot  be  lored. 

Now  when  we  look  at  Gtod  as  revealed  in  Jesus  CSnfaly 
He  appears  as  having  a  mind  like  ours ;  the  ideas  of 
number,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  sanctity,  are  to  God 
precisely  what  they  are  to  man.  Conceive  a  nind 
without  these,  and  it  may  be  a  high  and  lofty  one,  but 
there  can  be  no  communion  with  it.  But  when  CHuMt 
speaks  of  love,  of  purity,  of  holiness,  we  feel  that  it  m 
no  abstraction  we  worship. 

II.  We  shall  consider  as  the  second  branch  of  our 
suUect  the  Hindoo  theory  of  creation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Hindoo  Dei^  as  capable  of 
two  states,  — « that  d£  perfection,  or  rest ;  that  of  imper* 
fection,  or  unrest.  The  Hindoo  thinks  that  a  tmm 
arrives  when  rest  becomes  acdon,  and  slumber  becomes 
life ;  -  and  when,  not  willing  to  be  alone,  feeling  solitsiy 
in  His  awaking,  God  wishes  to  impart  life ;  therefore 
He  creates. 

Here,  again,  we  recc^ize  a  partial  truth.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  never  read  of  a  time  when  God  wis 
alone.  What  is  love  but  this,  to  find  ourselves  again 
in  another  ?  The  "  Word,"  we  read,  **  was  with  God" 
before  the  world  began.  What  the  word  is  to  the 
thought,  that  is  Christ  to  God.     Creation  was  one  ex- 

{>re8sion  of  this,  —  of  His  inmost  feelings  of  beauty  and 
oveliness ;  whether  it  be  the  doleiul  sighings  of  the 
night-wind,  or  the  flower  that  nestles  in  the  grass,  they 
tell  alike  of  Love.  So  has  He  also  shown  that  Love 
on  earth,  in  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  —  not  only  in  the  translated  Word  which  we 
have,  —  beautiful  as  it  is,  but  in  the  living  Word. 
Read  without  this^  history  is  a  dark,  tangled  web, 
philosophy  a  disappointing  thing.  Without  this  light, 
society  is  imperfect,  and  the  greatest  men  small  and 
insignificant.  From  all  these  we  turn  to  Christ ;  her$ 
is  that  perfect  Word  where  no  one  syllable  is  wrong, 
and  to  which  our  hearts  echo. 

There  are  two  Hindoo  theories  of  creation,  —  the 
gft)6S  view  held  by  the  many ;  the  refined  one  held  fay 
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I  philosopher  and  the  Brahmin.  Yet  these  two  so 
£  and  interiDlngle  ttiat  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  Euro- 
>ean  minds  a  clear  notion  of  eitiier  of  thum  separate!/. 
We  will  leave  tlie  popular  view  for  another  time,  and 
we  will  try  to  deal  now  with  the  metaphysical  and 
transcendental  one.  It  is  this,  —  creation  is  illusion,  — 
the  Deity  awaking  from  sleep.  The  universe  is  God : 
Crod  is  the  universe :  therefore  He  cannot  create.     The 


Hindoo  says,  you,  and  I,  and  all  men,  are  but  gods,  — 
ourselves  in  a  wretched  state  of  dream  and  illusion. 
We  must  try  to  explain  this  in  p4rt  by  our  own  records 
of  times  which  we  can  all  remember,  when  we  have  lain 
ill  a  state  between  dreaming  and  waking,  —  a  phantas- 
magoric Btate,  changing,  combining,  altering,  like  the 
kaleidoscope,  so  that  we  hardly  knew  realities  from 
Dorealities.  "  Such,"  says  the  Hindoo,  "  is  your  life, 
•^a  delusion."  1  merely  tell  of  this  because  it  colors 
all  Hindoo  existence  ;  the  practical  results  we  shall  con- 
sider another  time.  For  this  the  visionary  contemplator 
of  Bmhm,  and  the  Fakeer,  sit  beneath  the  tree,  scarcely 
eating,  speaking,  or  tliinkiug ;  Iioping  at  lengtli  to  be- 
come aleorbed  into  that  calm,  dreamless,  passive  state, 
which  to  them  represents  perfection. 

One  truth  we  find  acknowledged  in  this  theory  ia 
tile  unreality  of  this  world.  Nobly  has  the  Hindoo  set 
forth  the  truth  that  the  world  is  less  real  than  the  spirit. 
"  What  ia  your  life?  it  is  even  a  vapor."  (James  iv. 
14.}  Ask  you  what  we  are  to  live  for  ?  The  child, 
on  whose  young  face  the  mother  now  gazes  so  tenderly, 
ciioiiges  witli  years  into  the  man  wim  furrowed  brow 
and  sdvei-ed  hair;  Constitutions  are  formed  and  broken, 
friendships  pass,  love  decays,  who  can  say  lie  possesst^ 
tlio  same  now  that  blcssetl  him  in  his  early  lite  ?  All 
JH1SSI.-3  whilst  we  look  upon  it.  A  moat  unreal,  imagina- 
tive hfe.  The  spirit  of  life  ever  weaving,  —  the  spirit 
of  death  ever  unweaving ;  all  things  putting  on  change. 

In  conclusion, — 

We  observe  here  a  great  truth,  —  the  evil  of  self- 
consciousness.  This  selt^uiisciougnesa  is  all  evil.  Ho 
Yfiio  can  dwell  oil  this  and  that  symptom  of  hb  mural 
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nature  is  alrendy  discftsod.  We  are  too  miieh  haimled 
by  ourselves ;  we  project  the  spectral  shadow  of  our- 
selves on  everything  around  us.  And  then  com^  m 
tlie  Gospel  to  rescue  us  from  this  selfishness,  Bedemp 
tion  is  tnis,  to  forget  self  in  God.  Does  not  the  mother 
foi^t  herself  for  a  Ume  in  the  child  ;  the  loyal  man  in 
his  stron/e  feelings  of  devotion  for  his  sovereign  ?  So 
does  the  Christian  forget  himself  in  the  feeling  that  hs 
has  to  live  here  for  tlie  performance  of  the  WiU  of  God. 


[And  now  contrast  the  Hindoo  reli^cm 
Christian.] 


tks 


The  Hindoo  tells  us  the  remedy  for  this  nnrea1it]r  * 
to  be  foiind  in  the  long  unbroken  sleep.  The  Chrirasn 
tells  us  the  remedy  is  this,  that  this  Iffoken  dream  of 

life  shall  end  in  a  hi«j;her  life.     Life  is  but  a  sleq[^  a 
dream,  and  death  is  the  real  awaking. 


W  nnto  mo,  ^11  \»  Ibal  labor  tnd  ara  htsry  tu!en,  Uid  I  wRI  giva 

'  ^    Taka  iny  yoko  npon  you,  and  Itiiim  of  mo ;  for  I  am  loeek  iiiitl 

lit:  mod  ye  ihall  fiad  rati  nulo  your  Kmli."  —  Matthew  xt. 


V  XXV. 

^^^TTo  one,  perbaps,  ever  read  these  words  of  Christ 
without  being  struck  with  their  singular  adaptation  to 
ihe  necessities  of  our  nature.  We  have  read  them 
again  and  again,  and  we  have  found  thera  ever  tresh, 
beautiful,  and  new.  No  man  could  ever  read  them 
without  being  conscious  that  tliey  realized  the  very 
deepest  and  inmost  want  of  his  being.  We  feel  it  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  His  Diviue  mission  tliat  He  haa 
thus  struck  the  key-note  of  our  nature,  in  offering  us 
Best, 

Ancient  systems  were  busy  in  the  pursuit  afier  hap- 
piness. Our  modern  systems  of  philosophy,  science, 
ay,  even  of  theology,  occupy  themselves  with  the  same 
thought ;  telling  us  alike  that  '^  happiness  is  our  being's 
end  and  aim,"  But  it  is  not  so  that  the  Redeemer 
teaches.  His  doctrine  is  tn  words  such  as  these;  "In 
tlie  world  ye  shall  have"  —  not  happiness,  but  —  "  trib- 

tlUatiou ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  overcome  tlio 
world."  "In  me  ye  shall  have  peace."  Not  happiness, 
~-  the  outward  well-being  so  called  in  the  world,  —  but 
the  inward  rest  which  cometh  from  above.  And  Ho 
alone  who  made  this  promise  had  a  right  to  say,  "  Tnke 
my  ynUc  ujion  you,  and  learn  of  Me,  for  1  am  Tuetik 
and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  Itust  unto  your 
souls."  lie  had  that  Rest  in  Himself,  and  thereforo 
could  imjiart  it ;  but  it  is  often  offered  by  men  who 
liave  not  the  peace  themselves.     There  are  some,  high 
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professors  of  religion  too,  who  have  never  known  dui 
real  rest,  and  who  at  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years  of  age, 
are  as  much  slaves  of  the  world  as  when  they  began, 
desiring  still  the  honors,  the  riches,  or  the  pleasures  it 
has  to  give,  and  utterly  neglecting  the  Life  which  is  to 
come. 

When  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Christ  we  find  Has 
repose  characterizing  His  whole  existence.  For  example, 
fii*st,  in  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana,  in  Galilee.  He 
looked  not  upon  that  festivity  with  cynical  asperity; 
He  frowned  not  upon  the  innocent  joys  of  life :  He 
made  the  wine  to  give  enjoyment,  and  yet  singularly 
contrasted  was  His  Human  and  His  Divine  joy.  His 
mother  came  to  Him  full  of  consternation,  and  said, 
"  They  have  no  wine" ;  and  the  Redeemer,  with  calm 
self-possession,  re])lied,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  mine  iiour  is  not  yet  come."  He  felt  not 
the  deficiency  whieli  He  sui)plied. 

We  puss  from  the  marriage  feast  to  the  scene  of  grief 
at  Bethany,  and  still  there  we  find  that  singular  repose. 
Those  words  which  we  have  seen  to  possess  an  almost 
niiiiiical  cliarm  in  s()oihin<j  the  <xrief  of  mourners  congre- 
jilted  round  tiie  coffin  of  the  dead,  —  ''I  am  the  reaiur- 
rei^lion  and  tiie  life  :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
bL'lieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die,"  —  speak  they  not  of 
repose  ?  liut  in  tlie  requirements  of  these  great  matters 
manv  men  are  not  found  wantint^ ;  it  is  when  we  come 
to  the  domesticities  of  their  existence  that  we  see  fretting 
anxiety  comes  upon  their  soul.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
ghi'JIy  turn  to  that  home  at  Bethany  where  He  had 
go:ie  for  cpiiet  rest.  Let  us  hear  His  words  on  the 
sul)ject  of  every-day  cares  :  *'  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  ;  but  one  thing 
is  needful." 

We  pass  on  from  that,  to  the  state  in  which  a  man  is 
tried  the  most  :  and  if  ever  we  can  pardon  words  of 
restlessness  and  petulance,  it  is  when  friends  are  unfaith- 
ful. Yet  even  here  there  is  perfect  calmness.  Look- 
ing steadliibtly  into  the  future,  He  says,  "  Do  ye  now 
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believe  ?  Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  Me  alone :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
tlie  Father  is  with  Me." 

Once  more,  we  turn  to  the  Redeemer's  prayers.  They 
are  characterized  by  a  calmness  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  vehemence  which  we  sometimes  see  endeav- 
oring to  lash  itself  into  a  greater  fervor  of  devotion. 
The  model  prayer  has  no  eloquence  in  it;  it  is  calm, 
simple,  full  of  repose. 

We  find  this  again  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St. 
John.  If  a  man  feels  hims^f  artificial  and  worldly,  if  a 
man  feels  restless,  we  would  recommend  him  to  take  up 
that  chapter  as  his  best  cure.  For  at  least  one  moment, 
as  he  read  it,  he  would  feel  in  his  soul  calmness  and  re- 
pose ;  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  he  were  listening  to  the 
grave  and  solemn  words  of  a  divine  soliloquy.  This 
was  the  Mind  of  Him  who  gave  this  gracious  promise,. 
"  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  We  repeat  these  words  as 
a  matter  of  cour?*^ ;  but  I  ask.  Has  that  repose  been 
found  ?  —  has  th»«  peace  come  to  us  ?  for  it  is  not  by 
merely  repeating  Uiem  over  and  over  again  that  we  can 
enter  into  the  div*u  Rest  of  Christ. 

Our  subject  this  day  will  bo  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fal*^  systems  of  rest  which  the  world  holds 
out,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  true  Rest  of  Christ. 
The  first  ftUe  system  proposed  is  the  expectation  of 
repose  in  the  grave.  When  the  spirit  has  parted  from 
the  body  after  long-protracted  sufferings,  we  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  release  was  a  happy  one ;  tliat 
there  is  a  repose  in  tlie  grave  ;  that  there  **  the  wicked 
cease  fn)m  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Nay, 
at  times,  perhaps,  we  find  ourselves  hazarding  a  wish 
that  our  own  particular  current  of  existence  had  come 
to  that  point,  when  it  should  mingle  with  the  vast  ocean 
of  eternity. 

There  is  in  all  this  a  kind  of  spurious  Pantheism,  a 
aort  of  feeling  that  God  is  alike  in  every  heart,  that  every 
man  is  to  be  blessed  at  last,  that  death  is  but  a  mere 
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transition  to  a  blessed  sleep,  that  in  the  grave  there  is 
nothing  but  quiet,  and  that  there  is  no  misery  beyond 
it.  And  yet  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  our  nation 
suggests  that  there  may  be  dreams  even  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  There  is  an  illusion  often  in  tlie  way  in  which 
wo  think  of  death.  The  countenance,  aft«r  the  spirit 
has  departed,  is  so  strangely  calm  and  meek  that  it  pro- 
duces the  feeling  of  repose  within  us,  and  we  transfer 
our  feelings  to  that  of  the  departed  spirit,  and  we  &ncy 
that  body  no  longer  convulsed  with  pain,  those  features, 
so  serene  and  full  of  peace,  do  but  figure  the  rest  which 
the  spirit  is  enjoying  ;  and^wet,  perhaps  that  soul,  a  few 
hours  ago,  was  full  of  worldliness,  full  of  pride,  full  of 
self-love.  Think  you  that  now  that  spirit  is  at  rest, — 
that  it  has  entered  into  the  Rest  of  Christ  ?  The  repose 
that  belongs  to  the  grave  is  not  even  a  rest  of  the  atoms 
composing  our  material  form. 

There  is  another  fallacious  system  of  rest  which 
would  place  it  in  the  absence  of  outward  trial.  This 
is  the  world's  peace.  The  world's  peace  ever  consists  in 
plans  for  the  removal  of  outward  trials.  There  lies,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  false  systems  of  peace,  the  fallacy  that 
if  we  can  but  produce  a  perfect  set  of  circumstances, 
then  we  shall  have  the  perfect  man  ;  if  w^e  remove  temp- 
tation, we  shall  have  a  holy  being :  and  so  the  world*s 
rest  comes  to  this,  —  merely  happiness  and  outward  en- 
joyment. Ay,  my  Christian  brethren,  we  carry  these  an- 
ticipations beyond  the  grave,  and  we  think  the  Heaven 
of  God  is  but  like  the  Mahometan  paradise,  —  a  place 
in  which  the  rain  shall  beat  on  us  no  longer,  and  the 
sun  pour  his  burning  rays  upon  us  no  more.  Very 
often  it  is  only  a  little  less  sensual,  but  quite  as  ignoble 
as  that  fabled  by  Mahomet. 

The  Redeemer  throws  all  this  aside  at  once  as  mere 
illusion.  He  teaches  just  the  conti'ary.  He  says, 
"  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  The 
world  proposes  a  rest  by  the  removal  of  a  burden.  The 
Redeemer  gives  Rest  by  giving  us  the  spirit  and  power 
to  bear  the  burden.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.'* 


Christ  does  not  promise  a  rest  of  inaction,  neither  tliat 
the  thorns  sliall  be  converted  into  roses,  nor  that  the 
trials  of  life  sliall  be  removed. 

•To  the  man  who  takes  this  yoke  up  in  Christ's  spirit, 
labor  becomes  blessedness,  —  rest  of  soul  and  rest  of 
body. 

It  matters  not  in  what  circumstances  men  are,  whether 
hij;h  or  low,  never  shall  the  HesC  of  Christ  be  found  in 
ease  and  se I f-giatifi cation ;  never,  throughout  eternity, 
will  tb«re  be  rest  found  in  a  life  of  freedom  from  duty : 
— the  paradise  of  the  sluggard,  where- there  is  no  exer- 
tion ;  tliu  heaven  of  the  coward,  where  there  is  no  diffi- 
ciilly  to  bo  opposed,  is  not  the  Rest  of  Christ.  "Tako 
my  yoke  upon  you."  Nay,  more, — if  God  could  ^vo 
us  n  heaven  like  that,  it  would  be  but  misery ;  there  can 
-,)k  no  joy  in  indolent  inaction.  The  curse  on  this  woHd 
^^  labor  ;  bnt  to  him  who  labors  earnestly  and  truly,  it 
arna  to  blessedness.  It  is  a  curse  only  to  him  who  trios 
B  Bscapo  from  the  work  allotted  to  him,  who  endeavors 
ft  lUttkc  a  compromise  with  duty.  To  him  who  IhUlks 
Christ's  yoke,  not  in  a  spirit  of  selfish  ease  and  acquics- 
ance  in  evil,  but  in  strife  and  stem  battle  with  it,  tho 
test  of  Christ  sli-eams  in  upon  his  soul. 

Manv  of  us  are  drifting  away  from  our  moorinfts  ;  wo 

'~i  quilting  the  old  forms  of  thounjbt  and  faith  and 

!,  and  are  seeking  for  something  other  than   wliat 

■tisfiod  the  last  generation :  and  this  in  a  vain  search 

■  rest. 

Many  ara  tiie  different  systems  of  repose  offered  to 
1  foremost  is  tliat  proposed  by  tho  Church  of 
Let  us  do  her  the  Justice,  at  all  evcnt«,  to  allow 
Ut  she  follows  the  Redeemer  in  this,  —  it  is  not  huppi- 
*  »hu  promises,  she  promises  rest.  The  great  strcngtli 
J  Uomanbra  lies  In  this,  that  she  profeasca  to  answer 
ind  satisfy  the  deep  want  of  human  nature  for  r<.'St. 
%o  speaks  of  an  infallibility  on  which  she  would  per- 
*'ttiade  men,  weary  of  the  strain  of  doubt,  to  rest.  It  is  not 
to  tlie  tales  of  miracles,  and  of  the  personal  intcrfcrencu 
of  God  Uimself ;  but  to  the  promise  of  nn  ini possibility 
of  error  to  thoee  wi^  her  pale,  tUt  riie  oww  W 
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influence.  And  we  say,  better  far  to  face  donbt  and 
perplexity  manfully  ;  to  bear  any  yoke  of  Clirist's  than 
be  content  with  the  rest  of  a  Church's  infallibility. 
There  is  another  error  among  many  Dissenters ;  in  a 
diitV^rent  form  wc  find  the  same  promise  held  out.  One 
says  that  If  we  will  but  rely  on  God's  promise  of  elec- 
tion, our  soul  must  find  repose.  Another  system  tells 
us  that  the  penalty  has  fallen  upon  Christ,  and  that,  if 
wo  believe,  we  shall  no  longer  suffer.  Narrowing  their 
doctrines  into  one,  as  if  all  the  want  of  the  soul  was  to 
escape  from  punishment,  they  place  before  us  this 
doctrine,  and  say  believe  that,  and  your  soul  shall  fmd 
repose. 

We  have  seen  earnest  men  anxiously  turning  from 
view  to  view,  and  yet  finding  their  souls  as  far  from  rest 
as  e  ^r.  They  remind  us  of  the  struggles  of  a  man  in 
fever,  finding  no  rest,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  in  vain 
seeking  a  cool  spot  on  his  pillow,  and  forgetting  that  the 
fever  is  within  himself.  And  so  it  is  with  us ;  the  unrest 
is  within  us :  we  foolishly  expect  to  find  that  tranquillity 
in  outward  doctrine,  which  alone  can  come  from  the 
calmness  of  the  soul. 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  is  a  kind  of  rest  to  be 
found  in  doctrine  for  a  time :  for  instance,  when  a  man, 
whose  only  idea  of  evil  is  its  penalty,  has  received  the 
consoling  doctrine  that  there  is  no  suffering  for  him  to 
bear  :  but  the  unrest  comes  ao;ain.  Doubtless  the  Phar- 
isees  and  Sadducees,  when  they  went  to  the  baptism  of 
John,  found  something  of  repose  there ;  but  think  you 
that  they  went  back  to  their  daily  life  with  the  Rest  of 
Christ  ?  We  expect  some  outward  change  will  do  that 
which  nothing  but  the  inward  life  can  do, — it  is  the 
life  of  Christ  within  the  soul  which  alone  can  give  repose. 
There  have  been  men  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the 
ranks  of  Dissent  who  have  indeed  erred  ^rievoussly,  but 
yet  have  lived  a  life  of  godliness.  There  have  been  men 
in  the  true  Church,  —  as  Judas,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  true  Church, —  who  yv!,  stt'p  by  step,  have  Ibrmed 
in  thuniselvt.-s  ihe  DoVii':i  iiatu:v  :  the  Rest  of  Christ 
pertains  not  to  any  one  outward  connuunion. 
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Before  we  go  ftirther,  let  us. understand  what  is  meant 
by  this  Rest ;  let  us  look  to  those  symbols  about  us  in 
the  world  of  nature  by  which  it  is  suggested.  It  is  not 
the  lake  locked  in  ice  that  suggests  repose,  but  the  river 
moving  on  calmly  and  rapidly  in  silent  majesty  and 
strength.  It  is  not  the  cattle  Ijring  in  the  sun,  but  tlio 
eagle  cleaving  the  air  with  fixed  pinions,  that  gives  you 
the  idea  of  repose  combined  with  strength  and  motion. 
In  creation^  the  Rest  of  God  is  exhibited  as  a  sense  of 
Power  which  nothing  wearies.  When  chaos  burst  into 
harmony,  so  to  speak,  God  had  Rest. 

There  are  two  deep  principles  in  Nature  in  apparent 
contradiction,  —  one  the  aspiration  after  perfection  ;  the 
other,  the  longing  after  repose.  In  the  harmony  of 
these  lies  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  man.  There  have  been 
times  when  we  have  experienced  this.  Then  the  winds 
have  been  hushed,  and  the  throb  and  the  tumult  of  the 
passions  have  been  blotted  out  of  our  bosoms.  That 
was  a  moment  when  we  were  in  harmony  with  all 
around,  reconciled  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God ;  when 
we  sympathized  with  all  that  was  pure,  all  that  was 
beautiful,  all  that  was  lovely. 

This  was  not  stagnation,  it  was  fulness  of  life,  —  life 
in  its  most  expanded  form,  such  as  Nature  witnessed  in 
her  first  hour.  This  is  life  in  that  form  of  benevolence 
which  expands  into  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  when 
this  is  working  in  the  soul,  it  is  marvellous  how  it  distils 
into  a  man's  words  and  countenance.  Strange-  and 
magical  is  the  power  of  that  collect  wherein  we  pray  to 
God,  **  Who  alone  can  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  sinful  men,  to  grant  unto  His  people  that  they 
may  love  the  thing  which  Ho  commands,  and  desire  that 
which  He  promises ;  that  so  among  the  sundry  and  man- 
ifold changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there 
be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  bo  found.'*  There  is  a 
wondrous  melody  in  that  rhythm  ;  the  words  are  the 
echoes  of  the  thought.  The  mind  of  the  man  who  wrote 
them  was  in  repose,  —  all  is  rinuin;^*  of  rest.  We  do  not 
wonder  when  Moses  came  dOwn  from  the  mount  on 
which  he  had  been  bowing  in  adonition  before  the  har» 
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mony  of  God,  that  his  &ce  was  ahming  with  a  brightaesB 

too  dazzling  to  look  Upon. 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  refers  this  Rest  to  meekness 
and  lowliness.  There  are  three  causes  in  men  pro- 
ducing unrest :  —  1.  Suspicion  of  God.  2.  Inward 
discora.  3.  Dissatisfaction  with  outward  circumstances. 
For  all  these  Meekness  is  the  cure.  For  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  this  world,  the  secret  is  in  meekness. 
Tliere  is  no  mystery  in  God's  dealings  to  the  meek 
man,  for  ^'  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him,  and  He  will  show  them  his  covenant " ;  there  is 
no  dread  of  God's  judgments  when  our  souls  are  meek. 

The  second  cause  of  unrest  is  inward  discord.  Wo 
are  going  on  in  our  selfishness.  We  stand,  as  Balaam 
stood,  against  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  pressing  on  whilst 
the  angel  of  Love  stands  against  us.  Just  as  the  dove 
struggling  against  the  storm,  feeble  and  tired,  is  almost 
spent,  until  gradually,  as  if  by  inspiration,  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  so  avoided  the 
buffeting  of  the  tempests  above,  and  is  then  borne  on 
by  the  wind  of  heaven  in  entire  repose :  like  that  is  the 
rest  of  the  soul.  While  we  are  unreconciled,  the  Love 
of  God  stands  against  us,  and,  by  His  Will,  as  long  as 
man  refuses  to  take  up  that  yoke  of  His,  he  is  full  of 
discord  ;  he  is  like  the  dove  struggling  with  the  elements 
aloft,  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  calm  there  is  below. 
And  you  must  make  no  compromise  in  taking  up  the 
burden  of  the  Lord. 

Lastly,  unrest  comes  from  dissatisfaction  with  out- 
ward  circumstances.  Part,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
our  misery  here,  comes  from  over-estimation  of  our- 
selves. We  are  slaves  to  vanity  and  pride.  We  think 
we  are  not  in  the  right  station  ;  our  genius  has  been 
misunderstood ;  we  have  been  slighted,  we  have  been 
passed  by,  we  have  not  been  rewarded  as  we  ought  to 
have  been.  So  long  as  we  have  this  false  opinion  of 
ourselves,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  true  rest. 
Sinners  in  a  world  of  love,  encircling  you  round  on 
every  side ;  blessings  infinite  upon  infinite,  and  that 
again  multiplied  by  infinity  :  God  loves  you :  God  tills 
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you  with  enjoyment  I  Unjustly,  unfairly  treated  in  ihis 
world  of  love  !  Once  let  a  man  know  for  himself  what 
God  is,  and  then  in  that  he  will  find  peace.  It  will  he 
the  dawn  of  an  everlasting  day  of  ealmne^  and  serenity. 
I  speak  to  some  who  have  felt  the  darkness,  the  clouds, 
and  the  dreariness  of  life,  whose  affections  have  been 
blighted,  who  feel  a  discord  and  confiision  in  their  being. 
To  some  to  whom  the  world,  lovely  though  it  be,  ia  such 
that  they  are  obliged  to  say,  "  I  sec,  I  do  not  feel,  how 
beflntiful  it  is." 

Brother  men,  there  is  Rest  in  Christ,  because  He  is 
Love ;  because  His  are  the  everlasting  Verities  of 
Humanity.  God  does  not  cease  to  be  the  God  of  Love 
because  men  are  low,  sad,  and  desponding.  In  the  per- 
fbcmance  of  duty,  in  meekness,  in  trust  in  God,  is  our 
rest,  —  our  only  rest.  It  is  not  in  understanding  a  set 
of  doctrines ;  not  in  an  outward  comprehension  of  the 
"scheme  of  salvation,"  that  rest  and  peace  are  to  be 
found,  but  in  taking  up  in  all  lowliness  and  meekneaa 
the  yoke  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist. 

\^  "  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  iuhab- 
ileth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to 
iwive  the  heart  of  the  amtrite  ones." 


THfi  fiUMABB   80GIETT. 

(A  Sbbmox  prxachxd  ok  xtb  BxBiki9«) 

**  While  be  yet  fpake,  there  came  ficom  th^,  rvler  of.  tha  ByAafTO^^t 
house  certain  whfon  sattd.  Thy  danfi|hter  \%  deStd:  why  tMablest  tfaoo  tUe 
SflAter  iuy  fbiiAiet-?  Ab  loen  1M  -^ot  heard  the  word  that  ma  i|>ok!en, 
he  saith  uuto  the  ralef  of  .the  i^^pgoRae,  Bfi  not  ^frai(^,  only  beliere. 
And  he  suflT^^red  do  man  to  t^llo^  mnf, liave  ret'er,  lOd  James,  and  John 
tn^  blather  or  Jam^. .  And  he  oometh  to  the  \aM»  of  the  ruler  of  the 
a^nngoffue,  and  «ecth.  the  ^mult,  and  them  that  wep^  find  wailed  greath-. 
And.  wTicn  he  ii^'fts  cofftfe  in,  he  saith  unto  thefin.  Why  tnake  re  tws  aoe, 
)lnd  Veep  ?  the  dflnnd  \%  nut  doed,  bnt  sleepeth.  And  ,they  uiugbed  him 
jto  >>poni.,  ,But  when  he.ha^  put  them  all  on(,  he  taketh  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  «lArn>el,  nYrd  them  that  were  with  nliib,  and  entereth  m  where 
the  Aini^el  was  lyin^.  And  he  took  the  damsel  \m  tlie  hand,  and  said 
unto  her,  Talitha  cnini;  wh^ch  i'l  being  interpreted,  pam9e1,  I  say  unto 
thee,  nrise.  And  stnviglit«*ay  tfre  ilamscl  arosfe,  and  walked;  ftAr  Ae  was 
of  the  age  of  twelve  vciirs.  And  they  were  astonished  with  a  great  aston- 
JBiimcnt.  And  he  churned  them  atraUly  that  no  roan  should  know  it;  and 
commanded  that  somothmg  shonld  be  given  herto  erft"  —  MXiik  V.  85-43. 

I  Pt^AD  t6-day  for  ^  isociety  whose  caose  has  not  been 
Advocated  in  this  chapel  for  many  yeart.  It  is  now 
exactly  ten  years  shicc  a  collection  was  made  in  Trinity 

Chapel  for  the  Humane  Society. 

Its  general  objects,  as  everybody  knows,  are  the 
preservation  of  tiie  life  of  drowning  persons  by  pre- 
eaiitions  previously  taken,  and  by  subsequent  remedies. 
But  this  vague  statement  being  insufficient  to  awaken 
the  interest  wliich  the  Society  deserves,  I  propose  to 
consider  it  in  its  details,  and  to  view  these  —  as  in  the 
pulpit  we  are  bound  to  do  —  from  the  peculiar  Chris- 
tian point  of  view. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  Scripture  passage 
which,  point  by  })oint,  offers  a  parallel  to  the  work  of 
this  Society,  and  a  special  sanction  and  a  j)recedcnt, 
botli  for  its  ])eculiar  work  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
to  be  done.     I  shall  consider, — 
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i\  This  ptttJcuiw  ferni  rf  tJio  R^deeWHt's  'iraTk. 
H.  Tire  spirit  of  the  R«i?emer'«  Work. 

I.  We  find  awiong  the  many  forms  of  His  work,  — 

1,  Keitortition  from  a  spef  i&f  foum  ttf  death,  —  I  can- 
not class  this  caae  with  that  of  Lnzarus. 

Tin  namtive  iteaas  to  distingnfflh  tliis  from  the 
Mher  inirttte.  Christ  My^  "  Slie  is  not  dead,  hwt 
■tecpcth."  H«ice  this  pftniciilar  case  was  one  of  res- 
tnratii>n  from  a^ipnrent  death.  The  iMher  oase  wns  that 
of  rt-Btoration  from  re«l  deatli. 

Here,  tiieM, «  ouf  fe»t  'point  of  resemhlance. 

Before  this  Sock'ty  «"i»  fonned,  ppr«ons  apiwrendy 
MritiacAtwd  were  teft  »  jwrinh.  MyrintK,  dwihtlcs*,  hnvo 
died  uriio  iMf^ht  have  fe»n  «nVed.  li«t  thf  idea  nf 
mtnrMimi  wat  «•  far  IVom  ihem  as  IWim  the  ftiemU  of 
Jairus.  They  woaid  ha^e  latighed  the  pntpowr  "  to 
BBont."  Bin,  Ghri*t-Ws&,  thix  SnciitlT  cam*  intio  Hil- 
worM  with  a  Mrangv  mewage,  —  rewalyd  hy  scienre, 
btK  TitaJiaed  tiy  ]ove,  —  a  Ohri»t-l*e  memagu:  "Bo 
Mt  afraid ;   he  i%  not  dead,  ^t  s)eef)eth.^' 

Nflw  the  Ifiireiv  of  the  SrwiuiyV  npMratiiws  t*  rtnw 
dehned:  —  "To  ]>rt-sfrvo  from  jm-hi  "  '    .''         -.uns 

apparenily  dead  iiom  either  divv  ^  -  udt- 

■ing,  XTiiW,  hoat,  noxious  '.•«pnr!i,   n  !■  a- 

lion>"     Theyflre,  consuqoenriv^  iir_  Airtni 

an  merely  of  cases  of  drowninf;  imly,  Inu  all  itf  ibft 
ant  gmeric  cliaractM-,  —  mtspended  enimatitfft,  apptt* 
art  dntl^  Mphyxia. 

{Camen,  —  ftml  air,  in  drams  and  hrewrtS'  Vats,  tcri 
dewiri  hanging,  nin<s.  cellare.  wella.} 

In  Enjrland  ilitrir  rairaes  are  mot^  ()6enharly  oxtifip* 
aiTe,  heemffle  of  onr  sra-girt  tihortm,  avnl  becmUe  xif  the 
vniabht  c4nnai»,  which  nv-day  leavet  t^e  iee  ftnC,  lini 
KMDorrow  ha*  m»ic  rt  to«p*  *md  unf^at^. 

i.  Uvvf  wiu  ihu  r.-Luyiiiiioii  rif  »!«•  v«htO  wT  Hfe. 
The  force  of  liie  whiile  [niition  hiy  in  one  single  con- 
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It  has  been  often  said  that  Ghristianily  has  enhanced 
the  value  of  life,  and  oar  charitable  societies  are  alleged 
in  evidence ;  our  hospitals ;  the  increased  average  of 
human  life,  which  has  been  the  result  of  sanitary  i^S<^* 
lations  and  improvements  in  medical  treatment.  Sat 
tliis  statement  needs  some  qualificatiini. 

The  value  attached  to  life  bj  the  ancient  Egyptian 
was  quite  as  great  as  that  attributed  to  it  by  the  modem 
Englishman.  When  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  he 
found  a  people  whose  jfeeling  of  the  sacredness  of  life 
was  so  great  that  they  saw  God  wherever  life  was ;  and 
venerated  the  bull,  and  the  fish,  and  the  crocodile.  To 
slay  one  of  them  was  like  murder. 

And  again :  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  owe  to  Chris- 
tianity the  recognition  of  the  honor  due  to  one  who  saves 
Ufe.  The  most  honorable  of  crowns  was  that  presented 
to  one  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

Nav,  more :  instead  of  peculiarly  exalting  the  value  of 
life,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Christianity  depreciates 
it.  "  If  a  man  hate  not  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.*'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Christian  that  he  has  a 
life  to  give. 

Therefore  we  must  distinguish. 

It  is  not  mere  life  on  wliich  Christianity  has  shed  a 
richer  value.  It  is  by  ennobling  the  purpose  to  which 
life  is  to  be  dedicated  that  it  has  made  life  more  pre- 
cious. A  crowded  metropolis,  looked  at  merely  as  a 
mass  of  living  beings,  is  no  more  dignified,  and  fiu* 
more  disgusting,  than  an  ant-hill  with  its  innumerable 
creeping  lives.  Looked  on  as  a  place  in  which  each 
individual  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  every 
pang  and  joy  of  whom  has  in  it  something  of  infinitude, 
it  becomes  almost  priceless  in  its  value. 

And  again :  Christianity  differs  from  heathenism  in 
this,  that  it  has  declared  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  man, 
—  not  merely  that  of  certain  classes.  It  has  not  "  saved 
citizens,"  but  saved  men, 

[Consider  the  worth  of  a  single  fKc\i*.J 
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'  Heneethisisappropriately  called  the  ffi/moneSocietv, 
that  word  originally  meaning  human.  It  is  no  BraV 
tninical  association,  abstaining  from  sliediliog  animal 
blood  and  living  on  no  animal  food,  bnt  it  recognizes 
tlie  worth  of  a  life  in  which  God  moves,  and  which 
Chriat  has  redeemed. 

It  is  human  life,  not  animal,  that  it  cares  for.  The 
Kfe  of  man  as  man,  not  of  some  peculiar  class  of 
men. 

8.  We  consider  the  Saviour's  direction  respecting 
the  meaTiB  of  eflecting  complete  recovery.  He  "  com- 
manded that  aomiithing  should  be  given  her  tu  eat." 

Obsene  His  reverential  submission  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  did  not  suspend  those  laws.  It  did  not 
seem  to  Him  that  where  law  was,  God  was  not ;  or 
that  the  proof  of  God's  agency  was  to  be  found  only 
in  the  abrogation  of  law.  He  recogni:(ed  the  sxmctity 
of  those  laws  which  make  certain  remedies  and  certain 
treatment  indispensable  to  health. 

[Sanitary  regolations  ore  as  religious  as  a  miracle.] 

And  in  doing  this  He  furnished  a  precedent  singu- 
larly close  for  the  operations  of  tliia  Society.  It  is  one 
great  part  of  the  object  of  its  existence  to  spread  a 
Knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  treatment  in  case  of 
suspended  animation.  It  has  compiled  and  published 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  tiie  drowned,  the  apparently 
Buflbcated,  and  tiiose  struck  by  sudden  apoplexy. 

And  consider  the  indiiijct  results  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  direct. 

Such  cases  occur  unexpectedly.  No  medical  aid  is 
near.  Friends  are  alanned.  Presence  of  mind  is  lost. 
Tlio  vulgar  means  resortud  to  from  superstition  and 
ignorance  are  almost  incredible.  Bnt  gradually  tlie 
knowledge  is  spread  through  the  country  of  what  to 
do  in  cases  of  emergency.  Many  here  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  if  11  need  arose.  I  liavu  been  prtaenl  at 
audi  a  case,  and  have  seen  life  saved  by  arresting  tha 
rough  treatment  of  ignorance  acting  tnustioi  "       *"  ' 


^2  T]^  4VMAKB  ftQ<?Iit(T. 

ia  that  aud  pioat  cases^  the  knowledge  had  V)^ei%  gaiBed 
frcun  the  publieatiojcia  of  this  Society* 

An  immeiise  step  is  gaiued  by  the  systematic  direction 
qS  attention  to  these  inatte^.  Every  one  ought  to  know 
what  to  do  on  a  sudden  emergency,  a  case  of  strangu^ 
lation,  of  suffocation,  or  of  apoplexy;  and  yet,  Sua 
tgtrviing  ^lo  definite  part  of  the  gepe^  plan  of  educa- 
tictn*  there  arc  compaiT^tively  few  who  nave  tlie  least 
idea  what  should  be  done  before  medical  aid  can  be 
ohUwcdt  Probably,  tliousands  would  bei  helpless  as  a 
childt  and  human  hfe  would  be  saprificed^ 

II.  We  consider  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer's  wojrfc. 

1,  It  was  Love^ 

It  was  i>ot  reward  —  not  even  th^  reiyard  of  applause 
—  wliich  \yas  the  spring  of  beneficence  in,  the  Sami  of 
Man.  He  desiivd  that  it  should  be  uukuow^.  He  did 
good  becausi;  it  was  good.  He  relieved  because  it  was 
the  exprossion  of  His  own  exuberant  loving-kindness. 

^.  It  was  u  spirit  of  retiring  modesty. 

He*  (lid  not  wish  that  it  should  be  known.  But  His 
diseiplos  have  made  it  known  to  the  world. 

Now  observe  first,  the  evidence  here  afi'orded  of  His 
real  llumanitv.  Why  did  Christ  wish  to  conceals 
and  tl^e  Apostles  wish  to  publish  ab;*oad  his  miracles? 
Xuke  the  t>iuiple  view,  and  all  is  plain.  Christ,  the 
HMU^  with  unaffected  uiodesty,  shrank  from  publicity 
and  applause.  The  Apostles^  with  genuine  Imman 
admiration,  record  the  deed.  But  seek  for  some  deeper 
ami  more  mysterious  reason,  and  at  once  the  whole 
beeomtis  a  pantomime,  an  unreal  transaction  acted  on 
this  worUrs  stage  tor  effect,  as  though  we  should  say 
that,  lie  was  wishing  to  have  it  knowu,  but  for  certain 
reasons  He  made  as  if  He  wished  it  to  be  concealed 
Here,  as   usual,  the  simple    is   the  sublime  and   true. 

Observe,  however,  secondly:  — 

That  publication  by  the  Apostles  sanctions  and  ex- 
plains another  j^ait  of  this  Society's  operations.  Its 
office  is  to  observe,  to  record,  and  \o  rv*ward  ao^i  of 
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oua  w\ip  ri^Hs  lii«  lifu  to  ^vi>  |U(i,  tQ  the  surgeon  whqsa 
skill  rti»t4i'v4  litb,  to  tlie  p^f^it^D  ">'l'^  upuiis  his  liou^^ 
to  ceceivti  y\\u  untmrcinl^y  ilu^  boily.  i\pd  ovtry  vBar 
lista  ut'  n()rt)fs  iii'it  [iiiijliiilit'il  ut'  fhcutQ  wlm  Imve  ueeq 
tlius  di£ljngui«tt>  d  l>.v  lluit-  limnaHilv.  The  eyes  of  iLe 
Society  iirt  gvur  "11  ii^l'yt-^i'l,  ii|»|  n"  liiTtiit;  ac^  can  p^as, 
Uiutotiuj(l  u)^  uiihuiiiuvi)  liy  ikiuiu. 

Now  (iisUnctly  umlerMmul  on  wint  princiiile  this  (S 
doqe.  It  i^  ftu  apoatulic  (4tica.  It  is  precisely  the 
principle  f)Q  whiun  the  Apo&ileii  yn^re  appointed  W 
God  to  record  lh«  acta  and  lift^  of  Christ.  'Waa  tliia 
for  Ciirist's  sake '?  Nay,  it  was  for  the  world's  gowi. 
Tb4t  eacrifi^^^  of  Christ  )'ecor4^i  prona^nced  Diriae, 
1)^  teu|4  t)iQ  spring  aiid  life  ^f  i{iiiu;aeraU^  ^crinci^ 
and  unknown  self^vniiu^. 

»And  so  thu  rewards  jjiven  hy  this  Society  are  not 
given  as  i-ccompense.  Think  you  that  a  medal  can 
'  pay  selMevotion  ?  or  a  few  pounda  liquidate  the  debt 
due  to  generosity?  or  even,  tliat  the  thought  of  tlie 
reward  would  lead  a  man  to  plunge  into  the  water  to 
save  life,  who  would  not  liave  plunged  in  without  any 
hope  of  reward  ?    No  1  —  But  it  is  good  for  the  world  to 

Ibt^ar  of  what  is  generous  and  good.    It  is  good  to  appro- 
priate rewards  to  such  acts,  iu  order  to  set  the  standard. 
It  is  riglit  that,  in  a  country  where  enormous  subscrip* 
tioiu  are  collected,  and  monntuents  are  erected  to  men 
who  liave  made  fortiuies  by  speculation,  there  should  be 
some  visible,  tangible  recognition  of  the  worth  and  value 
of  more  geuerons  deeds. 
The  medal  over  the  fireplace  of  the  poor  fisherman 
is   to  him  a  title;  and,  truer  than  most  titles,  it  tells 
what  has  been  dime.     It  descends  an  heirloom  to  the 
family,  saying  to  the  cluldren,  Be  bravo,  sell- sacrificing, 
as  your  ftitlicr  was, 
h.  It  was  a  spirit  of  perseverance. 
They  Uughod  Ilim  to  scorn,  yet  He  persisted.    Slow, 
calm  perseverancu  amidst  ridicule. 

In  the  progress  of  this  Society  we  find  again  a  parallel. 
WUou  tlw  ma  of  rwuacituioa  ww  &nt  promnljjawd,  it  . 
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was  met  with  incrednlitj  and  ridicule.  Even  in  1778, 
when  Dr.  Hawes  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Humane 
Society,  it  was  with  diflScnlty  he  could  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  existed  against  the  idea,  and  he  had  to 
Dear  the  whole  cost  of  demonstrating  the  practicabilitj 
of  his  theory.  For  one  whole  year  ne  paid  all  the  re- 
wards and  expenses  himself,  and  then,  attracted  bv  the 
self-sacrificing  ardor  with  which  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  the  idea  of  rescuing  human  life,  thirty-two  gentle- 
men, his  own  and  Dr.  Cog^^s  firiends,  united  together 
in  furtherance  of  this  benevolent  design,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Humane  Society. 

Here  note  the  attractive  power  <^  self  denving  work ; 
the  Redeemer's  life  and  Death  has  been  tie  living  power 
of  the  world's  work,  of  the  world's  life. 


xxvn. 


THIiEE  TIMES  W  A  SATIOH-S  HISTOEr. 


,  III  thcB.  that  thine  eaamira  shnll  ci 
thOD,  ud  oompius  UiM  rouiul,  and  keep  tbM  in  ua  everf  (iila,  And  >1>»!I 
lay  Oiooeveu  wlih  the  groaiiJ.nnd  lliy  children  wiOiiii  Ihoe;  nod  they  sli nil 
iM  kav*  in  tbeo  ou<  utone  apoa  itnolher;  becanw  thon  kncwoM  not  iIm 
lima  of  thy  TisiliUoQ."  —  Ldib  xiK.  *1  -  **. 

The  event  of  which  wo  have  just  read  took  place  in 
the  last  year  of  our  Redeemer's  lifb.  For  nearly  four 
vears  Hu  bad  been  preachmg  the  Gospel.  His  pilgrim 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  yet  no  one,  looking  at  tlio 
ootward  circumstances  of  that  journey,  would  nave  im- 
a^ned  that  He  was  on  His  way  to  die.  It  was  far  more 
like  a  triumphal  journey,  for  a  rejoicing  multitude  her- 
alded His  way  to  Jerusalem  with  shouts,  —  "Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David,"  He  trod,  too,  a  road  green  with 
palm-branches,  and  strewn  with  their  ^rments ;  and 
yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  joy,  as  if  rejoicing  were  not 
for  Him,  the  Man  of  Sorrows  paused  to  weep. 

There  is  something  significant  and  cliaracteristic  in 
that  peculiar  tone  of  melancholy  which  pervadod  thu 
Kedecmer'a  intercourse  with  man.  We  read  of  but 
one  occasion  on  which  He  rejoiced,  and  then  only  in 
Hpirit.  He  did  not  shrink  from  occasions  of  human 
joy,  for  He  attended  the  marriage-feast ;  yet  even  there 
ihe  solemn  remark,  apparently  out  of  place,  was  heard, 
—  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  There  was  in  Him 
that  peculiarity  which  we  find  more  or  less  in  all  the 
purest,  most  thoughtful  minds,  —  a  shade  of  melancholy ; 
much  of  sadness ;  none  of  austenty.  For.  after  all, 
when  wo  come  to  look  at  this  life  of  ours,  wliatwver 
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may  be  its  outward  appearance,  in  the  depths  of  it 
there  is  great  seriousness ;  the  externalities  of  it  may 
seem  to  be  joy  and  brightness,  but  in  the  deep  beneath 
there  is  a  strange,  stem  aspect.  It  may  be  that  the 
human  race  is  on  its  way  to  good,  but  the  victory 
hitherto  gained  is  so  smaU  tluU  we  can  scarcely  rejoice 
over  it.  It  may  be  that  human  nature  is  progresing, 
but  that  pro^^s  bt^  heeu  Uit.  §lawly.  makiiig)  through 
years  and  centuries  of  blood.  And  therefore  contenv 
plating  all  this,  and  penetrating  beyond  the  time  of  the 
present  joy,  the  Redeemer  wept^  not  for  Himself,  but  for 
that  devoted  city. 

He  was  then  on  the  Mount  of  OHves ;  beneath  Him 
there  lay  the  metropolis  of  Judsea,  with  the  Temple 
in  full  sight ;  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
flushing  bac^k  the  brightness  of  an  Oriental  sky.  The 
RicK'omor  knew  that  she  was  doomed,  and  therefore 
with  tuars  He  pronounced  her  coming  fate :  **  The 
(lavs  shall  come  tliat  tliine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
a!)()iit  thee,  and  shall  not  leave  on  thee  one  stone  upon 
anutlior."  These  words,  which  rang  the  fimeral  knell 
of  Jerusalem,  tell  out  in  our  ears  this  dav  a  solemn 
lesson  ;  they  tell  us  that  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  in  the  pei*sonal  history  of  individuals, 
tiKiv  are  Throe  Times,  —  a  time  of  grace,  a  time  of 
Miiulness,  and  a  time  of  judgment. 

This,  then,  is  our  subject,  —  the  Three  Times  in  a 
^iation's  history.  When  the  Redeemer  spake,  it  was 
for  Jerusalem  the  time  of  blindness  ;  the  time  of  grace 
was  j);Lst  ;  that  of  judgment  was  to  come. 

\Ye  take  these  three  in  order :  first,  the  time  of 
grace.  We  find  it  expressed  here  in  three  difterent 
modes  :  first,  '*  in  this  thy  day '' ;  then,  "  the  things 
which  belong  to  thy  peace  '* ;  and  thirdly,  "  the  time 
of  thv  visitation."  And  from  this  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  time  of  grace  ;  it  was  Jerusalem's  time 
of  opportunity.  The  time  in  which  the  Redeemer 
appeared  was  that  in  which  faith  was  almost  worn 
out.  He  ibund  men  with  their  faces  turned  back- 
ward  to  the   past,   instead   of  forward   to   tlie  future. 
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They  were  as  children  cUnging  to  the  garments  ol  a 
relation  ihny  liave  loat ;  lite  ihcre  was  not,  faith  tUera 
was  not.  —  only  tbegarmenUof'a  post  bt'lief.  Hefomicl 
th^ip  groHiiiiig  under  the  domiaiuji  of  ftome ;  rising  up 
against  it,  and  thinking  it  thuir  worst  evil. 

The  coldest  hour  q^  ^U  Hm  nij'ht  is  tlii^t  which  mate- 
diately  precfdes  the  dawn,  and  in  thiil  darkest  hour  uf 
JerHBflleui'a  night  he^  Light  beamed  forth ;  her  Wisest 
^d  Great^'st  came  in  tiie  midst  ^'  her,  abnost  unknuwq, 
1  under  the  law.  (f  einaflcipaHi  those  who  \yero 
ping  under  the  law.  Hia  Life,  the  d^y  of  Hid 
^hingi  va^  Jerusalum'a  time  of  gn^ce.  During  tliat 
.IfOfi  the  Redeemer  spake  the  things  which  belnngid 
to  her  peace  :  those  things  wer^  few  apd  siuplu.  n*> 
kw\<X  her  people  mouruuig  under  politicAt  de^adation. 
lie  tuld  them  that  pulitieal  degradation  does  not  degraiJQ 
the  man ;  the  i^nly  tiling  that  can  degrade  a  luau  m 
■-Uvery  to  sin.  He  told  men  who  v/evv  looking  merely 
to  tlie  past,  no  huigur  to  look  (hither  and  t>ay  tliat 
Ahntlmni  wa^  their  father,  kiv  thot  G'xl  could  raiso 
Kp  out  of  those  !iion&i  children  to  Abraliam,  and  a 
grcalor  than  Ahiuhiiw  was  tliere.  Hu  told  theni  aUo 
not  ia  look  for  sotnt^  future  deliverer,  for  delivenincn 
was  ahx«dj'  come-  Tht^.v  asked  Hiia  when  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ahoifld  eon\e  ;  {le  told  them  they  wei-e  not  to 
crj',  Lo*  here !  or,  lu  tliorc  !  fur  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  within;  —  thnt  ihey  were  lu  begin  the  Kingdom 
uf  God  now,  hj-  each  i|)an  hecuniiiig  individually  moro 
holy;  tliat  if  each  \^it  no  refurmi^d  his  own  soul,  tha 
aforraailon  of  the  kingdom  would  hood  spread  around 
tiiein.  They  came  ti)  Ilim  cowphiintiig  w  the  Koiuan 
tiiliutt;  ;  Uu  askeil  liir  a  pieci^  of  money,  and  auid, 
"  Kendcr  imtQ  G'a'sfir  the  things  tliat  be  Ctesai'n,  and 
*"G(idthe  things  that  be  God's'  ;  —  plainly  telling  tliem 
|t  lIw  hundam:  from  nhich  me.n  were  to  be  delivered 
Dot  an  earthly,  but  a  Hpiriliial  hondag*^-  He  drew 
dKitinctiou  sharply  between  happincas  and  ble^aed- 
—  lh«  two  Ulingi  «ru  opposite,  although  not  necea- 
cqntniry,  —  He  told  Uieui,  "  Blessed  are  the  ni'-ek  J 
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and  the  poor  man,  and  the  persecuted  man,  —  these 
were  not  happy,  if  happiness  consists  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  oar  desires ;  bat  they  were  blessed  beyond 
all  eardily  blessedness,  for  happiness  is  bat  the  con- 
tentment of  desire,  while  blessedness  is  the  satisfiu:tion 
of  those  aspirations  which  have  G(td  alone  for  their  end 
and  aim. 

All  these  things  were  rejected  by  the  nation.  They 
were  rejected  first  by  the  priests.  They  knew  not  that 
the  mind  of  the  age  in  wmch  they  lived  was  in  advance 
of  the  traditional  Judaism,  and,  therefore,  they  looked 
upon  the  Redeemer  as  an  irreverent,  ungodly  man,  a 
Sabbath-breaker.  He  was  rejected  by  the  rulers,  who 
did  not  understand  that  in  righteousness  alone  are  gov- 
ernments to  subsist,  and,  therefore,  when  He  demanded 
of  them  justice,  mercy,  truth,  they  looked  upon  Him 
as  a  revolutionizer.  He  was  rejected  likewise  by  the 
people,  —  that  people  ever  ready  to  listen  to  any  dema- 
gogue promising  them  earthly  grandeur.  They  who  on 
tins  occasion  called  out,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David," 
and  were  content  to  do  so,  so  long  as  they  believed  He 
intended  to  lead  them  to  personal  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, afterwards  cried  out,  "  Crucify  Him  !  crucity 
Him  I  "  "  His  blood  bo  on  us,  and  on  our  children  "  ; 
so  that  His  rejection  was  the  act  of  the  whole  nation. 
Now,  respecting  this  day  of  grace  we  have  two  remarks 
to  make. 

Fii-st :  In  this  Advent  of  the  Redeemer  there  was 
notln'ng  outwardly  remarkable  to  the  men  of  that  day. 
It  was  almost  nothing.  Of  all  the  historians  of  that 
period  few,  indeed,  are  found  to  mention  it.  This  is  a 
thing  which  we  at  this  day  can  scarcely  understand ;  for 
to  us  the  blessed  Advent  of  our  Lord  is  the  brightest 
page  in  the  world's  history :  but  to  them  it  was  fiir 
otherwise.  Remember,  for  one  moment,  what  the  Ad- 
vent of  our  Lord  was  to  all  outward  appearance.  He 
seemed,  let  it  be  said  reverentl}%  to  the  rulers  of  those 
days,  a  fanatical  freethinker.  They  heard  of  His  mira- 
cles, but  they  appeared  nothing  remarkable  to  them ; 
there  was  nothing  there  on  which  to  fiisten  their  atten- 
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tion.  They  Iieard  that  some  of  the  popnlace  had  been 
Ie<I  away,  and  now  and  then,  it  may  he,  some  of  His 
words  reached  tlieir  ears,  but  to  them  they  were  hard 
to  be  understood,  —  full  of  mystery,  or  else  they  roused 
every  evil  passion  in  their  hearts,  so  stem  and  uncom- 
promising was   the   morality  they  taught.      Thev  put 

'de  these  words  in  that  brief  period,  and  the  day  of 

Lce  passed. 

And   just   SDcb   as    this    is    God's    visitation    to    us. 

enerally,  the  day  of  God's  visitation  is  not  a  day  very 
remarkable  outwardly.  Bereavements,  sorrows,  —  no 
doubt,  in  these  God  speaks ;  but  there  are  otliur  occa- 
sions far  more  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  which  are  yet 
plainly  days  of  grace.  A  scniplo  which  others  do  not 
see,  B  doubt  coming  into  the  mind  respecting  aume 
views  held  sacred  by  the  popular  creed,  a  sense  of  heart 
loneliness  and  solitariness,  a  feeling  of  awful  misgiving 
when  the  Future  lies  open  before  us,  the  dread  feeling 
of  an  eternal  godlessness,  fur  men  who  are  living  eod- 
less  lives  now,  —  these  silent  moments  unmarked,  tnese 
we  the  moments  in  wluch  the  Eternal  is  speaking  to 

ir  souls. 

Onco  mure,  that  day  of  Jerusalem's  visitation  —  hei 

ly  of  grace  —  was  short.  It  was  narrowed  up  into 
_>e  short  space  of  three  years  and  a  half.  After  tliat, 
i^Gh)d  still  pleaded  with  mdividuais ;  but  the  national 
%ause,  aa  a  cause,  was  gone.  Jemsalem'a  doom  was 
Kal<^  wlien  Ue  pronounced  thoxe  words.  Again  there 
ia  a  lesson,  a  principle  for  us :  God's  day  of  visitutiuu 
U  frequently  short.  A  fsw  actions  often  decide  the 
destiny  of  individuals,  because  tliey  give  a  destination 
and  form  to  hubiu ;  tliey  settle  the  tone  and  form  of  ibe 
mind  from  which  there  will  be  in  this  life  no  alteration. 
So  it  is  in  the  earliest  liistory  of  our  spedes.  In  those 
nmterious  chapters  at  the  commencement  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  wo  are  told  that  it  was  one  act  which  foaled 
the  destiny  of  Adam  and  of  all  llie  human  race.  What 
itaa  it  but  a  very  few  actions,  done  in  a  very  short  tlmv, 
tiiat  settled  the  destiny  of  those  naUons  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  on  tlieir  way  to  Canaaa  ? 
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The  (^Tiestton  for  them  was  sittply,  whether  tliey  wt)tiU 
%hbw  Israel  mercy  or  not ;  this  ^^as  all. 

Oncfe  more,  we  see  it  agiain  in  the  case  of  Saul.  One 
cimt^mstance,  or,  at  the  most,  two,  marked  ont  his  des- 
tiny. Then  came  those  solemn  words,  "The  strengA 
ot*  Israel  cannot  lie  nor  repent.  The  Lt>rd  hath  rent 
tile  kingdom  from  thee  this  day."  Frotai  that  hour  his 
course  was  downwards,  his  day  of  grace  was  past. 

Bi*ethren,  the  truth  is  plain.  The  day  or  visitation 
is  fcwfully  short.  We  say  not  that  God  n^er  pleads  a 
long  time,  but  we  say  this,  tliat  sometimes  God  speaks 
to  a  nation  or  to  a  man  but  tmcc.  If  not  heard  then. 
His  Voic^  is  heard  no  more. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  Israel's  day  of  blindness. 
Judfciai  blindness  is  ot*  a  twotoH  chartr^ler.  It  may  be 
^>^oduced  by  remo\'ing  the  light,  or  by  incapacitating 
tlie  eve  to  receive  that  K;^ht.  Sometimes  men  do  not 
see  lK.»caujn;  there  is  no  light  foi'  thetti  to  see  ;  and  this 
was  whftt  was  dom;  to  Israel,  = — the  Saviour  was  taken 
ft>\'ay  fi'om  her.  The  voice  of  the  Ai)0Stle5  declared 
tliis  truth  :  "  It  was  necessar}'^  that  the  word  should 
first  have  been  spoken  to  you  ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from 
yoti,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life, 
K>,  we  hmi  to  the  Gentiles.'' 

There  is  a  way  of  blindness  by  hardening  the  heart. 
ijvt  us  not  conceal  this  truth  from  oursoTves.  God 
hlinds  the  eye,  but  it  is  in  the  appointed  course  of  His 
providential  dealings.  If  a  man  will  not  see,  the  law  is 
he  fihall  not  see ;  if  he  ^^^ll  not  do  x\hat  is  right  when 
ho  knows  th(?  richt,  then  riii:ht  shall  become  to  him 
Ai-onp,  and  wrong  shall  seem  to  be  right.  We  read 
■hat  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart ;  that  He  blhided 
TsiTiel.  Jt  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  castas  of  blind- 
ness without  perc!eiving  in  them  something  of  Divine 
r.trtion.  Even  at  the  moment  when  the  Romans  were 
at  thoir  gates,  Jorusaleni  still  dreamed  of  security  ;  and 
when  the  batteri"ng-rnm  was  at  the  tower  of  Anton ia, 
'^^ho  priests  W(M'e  celci^rating,  in  fancied  safety,  their  daily 
sacrilii'es.  From  tlie  moment  wlien  our  Mas'tcV  spAke, 
there  was  deep  stilhiess  ovci-  her  until  her  destlructiou ; 
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Hittlhe  sh-ange  and  uiinaturat  eiiHness  before  the  thnn- 
der-fltonn,  wlien  ov^ry  breath  seems  liushed,  and  Dwvy 
IimH"  «ny  lie  almost  lieard  moving  in  the  tnotioliles^  air ; 
and  aM  this  Vafm  ntci  stillness  is  but.  the  prelude  to  the 
ntott'ent  when  the  east  and  west  are  lighted  np  with  the 
red  flashesv  and  the  whole  creation  seems  to  reel.  Such 
Was  tht!  blindness  of  that  nation  which  would  not  kno* 
the  day  of  lier  vtsitalion. 

We  pans  «i  now  to  consider,  laatiy,  hor  day  of  jndg- 
m*nt.  Her  beautiful  nioming  #a8  cloudetC  ftw  Bun 
1i«d  gone  down  in  gloom,  and  she  wnS  left  in  darkness. 
The  swonnt  of  ilte  siege  k  one  of  the  darkest  |>aasages 
in  K<nnan  liiatory.  In  tlie  providettt-e  of  Gnd,  the  his- 
tory of  that  helotigs,  not  to  a  Ohritttian,  but  to  a  Jtw. 
We  all  fcnow  llie  Hceoniit  tbiii  he  has  given  us  of  lire 
etevcm  huiiditd  lliowwind  who  perished  m  that  siege,  of 
the  tJioTi*ftnd^  eWiritied  along  the  tea-shore.  We  have 
ril  1iMrd  "rt'the  two  fartions  i*at  divided  *he  cHy,  of  the 
intensu  hanvd  That  made  rhe  cruelty  of  Je*-' towards 
^6«-  mort?  tci-rtMc  than  e\-en  the  vengeance  of  *he 
Homanfe.  Tins  was  the  dcfltruciion  of  Jcmsaiem,  ■^— 
th«  day  of  hor  min. 

And  noA-,  hnthren^,  k\  us  observe,  tiiis  judgment 
«ane  in  the  way  of  natural  t*tfnseqnencc*.  We  make  i 
gnm  miWak*?  respecting  jndgntents.  God's  judgments 
an>  nwt  ai<»(miTii-,  but  the  residts  of  nntnral  laws.  Tho 
MbtuHans  tt'H  iw  that  Jemsalem  owed  her  rnin  to  the 
(Wnaniinn  rmil  nb-jtiniitc  Hindnes.s  of  her  dtniens  :  from 
all  of  whii'h  her  Rei^ei-nni-  came  to  emancipate  hi^r. 
Had  they  tnideistooil,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  m  tipirii," 
"  ttlwsed  are  tlie  m*ek,"  and  "  Blesaed  are  the  pearc- 
makers  "  ;  had  they  understood  that,  Jcmsafcra's  day  of 
mhi  mWht  never  Wvft  c<*h«r. 

No*  let  «B  Mpply  this  to  the  day  we  are  at  presort 
celebiuttng.  We  all  know  that  this  destmction  of 
JctVMitnn  is  CTmn*cTtM  w4tii  the  serrtnd  roming  ol' 
Ghrist.  In  St.  Wtittlisw  the  Two  advents  are  so  blWtded 
tagffthfir,  that  it  is  trnftl  to  sepmrte  One  ftvrm  the  otlier ; 
im^  rather,  it  fe  inip<M*ililp,  bMtnse  we  hnvf  nor  Mas- 
«r'»  wwd«,  "  Vonly  I  wf  •owi  ywn  tfa  -g^attirtinB 
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shall  not  nass  till  all  be  tuldUed."  Therefore  this  propli- 
ecy,  in  all  its  fulness,  came  to  past  in  the  destmcuoD  of 
Jerusalem.  But  it  is  impossilile  to  look  at  it  without 
perceiving  there  is  also  something  ferther  ioclnded ;  we 
shall  understand  it  by  turning  to  the  elucidatjoii  given 
by  our  Lord  Hims^f.  When  the  Apostles  asked, 
Where  shall  nil  these  things  be?  His  reply  was,  in 
effect,  this ;  Ask  you  where  7  I  tell  you  nowhere  in 
particular,  or  rather,  everywhere  ;  for  wneresoever  there 
is  corruption,  there  will  be  destruction,  — ■"  where  the 
earcasB,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  t^^tber." 
So  that  this  first  coming  of  ttie  Son  of  Man  to  judgment 
was  the  type,  the  specimen,  of  what  shall  be  hereafter. 

And  now,  brethren,  let  as  apply  this  subject  still 
mure  home.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  blindness  among 
ourselves  ?  May  not  this  be  our  day  of  i-isitatiun  ? 
First,  there  is  among  us  priestly  blindness ;  the  blind- 
of  men  vho  know  not  that  the  demands  of  tliis 
ire  in  advance  of  those  that  have  gone  before, 
['here  is  no  blindness  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
think  that  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  a  country  is  to 
be  found  in  ecclesiastical  union.  But  let  us  not  be  mis- 
mkiiu  I  it  is  not  here,  we  think,  that  the  great  danger 
lies.  We  dread  not  Kome.  No  man  can  understand 
the  signs  of  the  times,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  day  of 
Uome  is  passing  away,  as  that  of  Jerusalem  once  did. 
But  the  danger  lies  in  this  consideration,  —  we  find  that 
where  the  doctrines  of  Rome  have  been  at  all  successtii], 
it  has  been  among  the  clergy  and  upper  classes  ;  while, 
when  presented  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  they 
have  been  at  once  rejected.  There  is  then,  appar- 
ently, a  gulf  between  the  two.  If  there  be  added  to  the 
difference  of  position  a  still  further  and  deeper  di£ference 
of  religion,  then  who  shall  dare  to  say  what  the  end 
shall  be? 

Once  more  we  took  at  the  blindness  of  men  talking 
of  intellectual  enlightenment.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
more  enlightened  civilization  and  comfort.  What  then  ? 
will  that  retard  our  day  of  judgment  ?  Jerusalem 
was  becoming  more  cnUghtened,  and  Rome  was  at  its 
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most  ciTilized  point  when  the  destroyer  was  at  their 
gates. 

Therefore,  let  us  know  the  day  of  our  visitation.  It 
is  not  the  day  of  refinement,  nor  of  political  liberty, 
nor  of  advancmg  intellect.  We  must  go  again  in  the 
old,  old  way ;  we  must  return  to  simpler  manners  and 
to  a  purer  life.  We  want  more  faith,  more  love.  The 
Life  of  Christ  and  the  Death  of  Christ  must  be  made  the 
law  of  our  life.  Reject  that,  and  we  reject  our  own  sal- 
vation ;  and  in  rejecting  that,  we  bring  on  in  rapid  steps, 
for  the  nation  and  for  ourselves,  the  day  of  judgment 
and  of  ruin. 


xxvnL 
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*'W«  thM  tiitt  mm  stniar  Mght  to  bMr  (&•  fafimtllei  tf  Hm  w9tk,  aid 
not  to  plAa&d  oorselvoi.  L«t  evsrj  oda  of  at  please  his  nei^bbor  for  hie 
good  to  eiTTficatlon.  For  even  Christ  pieced  not  himself ;  Dot,  as  it  is 
written,  The  reprnaclioA  of  thorn  that  reproached  thee  ftall  am  dm.  Fer 
wliatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  leamingi 
that  we  througli  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  hare  hope.** 

—  RoMAXf 8  XT.  1  -  4. 

We  will  endeavor,  brethren,  to  search  the  connection 

betwecMi  tlie  dittcrent  parts  of  these  verses. 

First,  the  Apostle  lays  down  a  Christian's  duty,  — 
''  Let  (nery  one  of  us  please  his  neif];hbor  for  his  good 
to  edification.''  After  that  he  brings  forward,  as  the 
sanction  of  that  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
—  *'  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself."  Next,  he 
adds  an  illustration  of  that  principle  by  a  quotation  from 
Psahn  Ixix.  :  ^*  It  is  written.  The  reproaches  of  them 
that  reproached  thee  iell  on  me."  Lastly,  he  explains 
and  defends  that  application  of  the  psalm,  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  I  am  ))erfcctly  justified  in  applying  that  passage 
to  Christ,  for  '  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning.'  " 

So  that  in  this  quotation,  and  the  defence  of  it  as 
contained  in  these  verses,  we  have  the  principle  of 
Apostolical  interj)retation  ;  we  have  the  principle  upon 
which  the  ApostU'S  used  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  understand  their  view  of  inspira- 
tion. I'his  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
upon  whicli  we  can  be  at  this  moment  engaged.  It  is 
the  dee])est  question  of  our  day  ;  the  one  which  lies 
beneath  nil  otiiers,  and  in  comparison  of  which  the  ques- 
tions just  now  agitating  the  popular  mind,  —  whether 
of  Fapal  jurisdiction  or  varieties  of  Church  doctrine  in 
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our  own  commtiTiion,  —  are  btit  mporficial ;  it  ta  thia 
grand  question  of  InspirBtion  which  is  gircn  to  this  age 
to  solve. 

Our  anbject  will  break  itself  op  into  qoestiona  snch 
a«  these,  —  Wluit  the  Bibir  is,  ukI  what  tbu  Bil}lo  ia 
not?  What  is  meant  by  insjiiration  ?  WlKlher  inspi- 
ntion  is  the  ttame  thing  as  intbltibility  ?  Whi'n  Gud 
itwpired  the  minds,  did  He  dictate  tha  worda/  Does 
ike  imptnition  of  nu-n  mean  the  intsllibillly  of  their 
words?  Is  inspimiioTi  the  same  as  dictation  /  Wheth- 
er, gnntinf^  tlMt  we  hare  the  Word  of  God,  we  hava 
also  the  words  of  Uod  ?  Aru  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  innpirini;  men,  compatible  with  ptirtint  error, 
as  Hi-s  o^iernliona  in  nanclilVing  them  are  romptttiblu 
with  partbl  evil'/  How  iiro  we  to  interpret  imd  apply 
&»  Scriptures '/  U  Scripture,  as  the  Romanists  say.  so 
t»int«lli^ble  and  obscurv  that  we  i-annot  undi^rstand  it 
wilhotit  haviit]^  the  gni'lamc  of  an  intiillibtc  Church? 
Or  is  it,  as  stime  f:»ncifnl  Proleatants  will  tell  ns,  »  book 
ttfon  whicli  all  ingenuity  may  be  used  to  find  Christ  in 
evtfry  sentence  !  Ujmn  these  lliinirs  there  are  many 
views,  some  of  them  fitMo,  some  snjwrstitioti.'t ;  but  it  is 
Hot  OUT  bnaincsK  nww  to  deal  witli  thase ;  our  way  is 
nrtfaer  to  teuvh  positively  than  ne^fativety :  wo  will  try 
to  set  op  tlio  truth,  and  error  may  tall  before  it. 

The  Collect  for  this  [lay  leads  us  to  th«  s|ieinal  emt- 
ikleration  of  Holy  Seriplore ;  we  shall  tlierefiire  take 
'■*■■  for  otir  snl^ect,  and  endeavor  to  undi-r«tand  what 
i#as  th«  Apostolical  principle  of  interpretation. 

la  the  text  we  tiiid  two  princijilva  i  Hrst,  that  Scrip 
ture  ia  of  nniverssl  application  ; 

And  aeeond,  that  all  the  lines  of  Scriptiire  eonve^ 
lowardi  Je«tis  Christ. 

Rrst,  then.  Ihrrc  n  hero  an  nniTenal  application  of 

riptnrt'.     Thii  p«.s^u[;c  m)olt-d  by  the  ApOBtle  is  from 

Klfce  nixty-nintli  I'ltatrn.     'that  was  evidendy  s|>oki>n  by 

tCavid  lit'  himsi-ll'.     From  firnt  to  last,  no  miprrjuiliccd 

flnod  can  dvlwt  a  cnncrplimi  in  (he  writer's  mind  of 

M  application  to  ('hri«l,  or  to  any  irlher  periHm  afl^r 

ttmi  tbePnbiitft  ■  ttara  fall  of 'UBntf'Mil    ' 
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sorrows.  It  is  a  natural  and  touchidg  exposition  of 
human  grief  and  a  good  man's  trust.  Nevertheless, 
you  will  observe  that  St.  Paul  extends  the  use  of  these 
words,  and  applies  them  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nay,  more 
than  that,  he  uses  them  as  belonging  to  all  Chnstiaiis ; 
for,  he  says,  "  whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time, were  written  for  our  learning."  Now  this  princi- 
ple will  be  more  evident  if  we  state  it  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "  Knowing  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation  "  :  those  holy  men  spake 
not  their  own  limitea  individual  feelings,  but  as  feeling 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Their 
words  belonged  to  the  whole  of  our  common  Humanity. 
No  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation. Bear  in  mind  that  the  word  prophecy  does 
not  mean  what  we  now  understand  by  it,  —  merely 
prediction  of  future  events,  —  in  the  Scriptures  it  sig- 
nifies inspired  teaching.  The  teaching  of  the  prophets 
was  by  no  means  always  prediction.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  us  remember  that  the  Apostle  says  it  is  of  no 
private  interpretation.  Had  tlie  Psalm  applied  only  to 
David,  then  it  would  have  been  of  private  interpretation, 
—  it  would  have  been  special,  limited,  particular ;  it 
weald  have  belonged  to  an  individual ;  instead  of  which, 
it  belongs  to  Humanity.  Take  again  the  subject  of 
which  we  spoke  last  Sunday,  —  the  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Manifestly  that  was  spoken 
originally  at  Jerusalem  ;  in  a  manner  it  seemed  Hniited 
to  Jerusalem,  for  its  very  name  was  mentioned ;  and 
besides,  as  we  read  this  morning,  our  Saviour  says, 
"  This  generation  shall  not  pass  until  all  be  fulfilled." 
But  had  the  prophecy  ended  there,  then  you  would 
still  have  had  prophecy,  but  it  would  have  been  of 
private  —  that  is,  peculiar,  limited  —  interpretation  ; 
whereas  our  Redeemer's  principle  was  this :  that  this 
doom  pronounced  on  Jerusalem  was  universally  appli- 
cable, that  it  was  but  a  style  and  specimen  of  God's 
judgments.  The  judgment  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
takes  place  wherevtT  there  is  evil  grown  ripe,  when- 
ever corruption  is  complete.     And  the  gathering  of  the 
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Boman  eagles  is  bnt  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
jadgment  at  last  overtakes  every  city,  every  country, 
and  every  man  in  wliom  evil  has  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  cure. 

So  tiiat  the  prophecy  belongs  to  all  ages,  from  tlic 
destruction  of  Jemsalem  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Tlie 
words  of  St.  Matthew  are  universally  applicable.  Fot 
Scripture  deals  witli  principles ;  not  with  indiinduals, 
but  rather  with  slate»  of  humanity.  Promises  and 
tlireatenings  ai-e  made  to  individual!,  because  they  ara 
in  a  particular  slate  of  character;  but  tlicy  belong  to 
all  who  are  io  that  slate,  for  "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons." 

Firrt,  we  will  lake  an  instance  of  the  stale  of  bleasing. 

There  was  blessing  pronounced  to  Abraham,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  grasp  on  Humanity  ibis  viow 
of  Scripture  gave  to  St.  Paul.  The  whole  argument  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  that  the  promises  uiade  to 
Abraham  were  not  to  liis  person,  but  to  his  faith  ;  and 
thus  the  Apostle  sa^'s,  '*  They  who  are  of  faith,  aro 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham." 

We  will  now  take  the  case  of  curse  or  threatening. 
Jonah,  by  Pivinc  command,  went  through  Kuioveli, 
proclaiming  its  destruction  ;  but  tiiat  prophecy  belonged 
to  the  state  in  which  Nineveh  was ;  It  was  true  oidy 
while  it  remained  in  that  state  ;  and  therefore,  as 
they  repented,  and  their  state  was  thus  changed,  tha 
prophecy  was  left  unfulBlled.  From  this  we  perceive 
the  largeness  attd  grandeur  of  Scripture  iniGrpretatlOH. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  tind  tlio  Apostle 
tdhug  of  tbc  state  of  the  Jews  In  their  passage  towards 
the  Promised  Land,  their  state  of  idolalry  and  gluttony, 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  pronounce  tlio  judgments  that 
&I1  uj>on  them,  adding  tliat  he  tells  us  this  not  merely 
fes  a  matter  of  history,  but  rather  as  an  illustration  of  a 
principle.  They  are  specimens  of  eternal,  unaliorablo 
Law.  So  tliat  whosoever  shall  he  in  iho  state  of 
those  Jews,  whosoever  shall  tmitntu  iheiu,  tbu  satnu 
satietv  and 
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polluting  all  their  feelings  ;  and  tli#refore  Ke  cayi,  ^  All 
thcsto  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples/'  Again 
he  uses  the  same  principle,  not  as  a  private,  but  a  gen- 
eral application  ;  for,  he'  says,  ^^  There  hath  no  tempta- 
tion taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man/' 

Wo  will  take  now  another  case,  applied  not  to  nations, 
but  to  individuals.  In  Hebrews  xiii.,  we  find  these 
words  from  the  Old  Testament,  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  foi'sake  thi»e  "  ;  and  there  the  Apostle's  infer- 
ence is  that  we  may  Ijoldly  say,  *♦  The  l^rd  is  my 
helper,  I  will  not  flar  what  man  shall  do  unto  me. 
Now,  when  we  refer  to  Scripture,  we  shall  find  tliat 
this  was  a  promise  orio;inally  made  to  Jacob.  Tlie 
Apostle  does  not  hesitate  to  take  that  promise  and 
appropn:ite  it  to  all  Christians ;  for  it  was  made,  not  to 
Jacob  as  a  person,  but  to  the  state  in  wliich  Jacob  was  ; 
it  was  made  to  all  Avho,  like  Jacob,  are  wanderers  and 
pilgrims  in  the  world  ;  it  was  made  to  all  wIhmu  sin  has 
rendered  outcasts  and  who  are  lonijinir  to  return.  Tlie 
promises  made  to  the  meek  bel4)ng  to  Meekness ;  the 
promises  made  to  tlie  humble  belong  to  Humility. 

And  this  it  is  wliicli  makes  tliis  Bible,  not  only 
a  blessed  Book,  but  our  Book.  It  is  this  universal 
applicability  of  Scripture  which  has  made  the  infiu* 
euce  of  the  Bible  universal :  this  Book  has  held  spell- 
bound the  hearts  of  nations,  in  a  way  in  which  no  single 
book  has  (»ver  held  men  before.  Remember  too,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  marve.llou^^ness  of  tliis,  that  the 
nation  from  which  it  emanated  was  a  desj)ised  people. 
For  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Jews  have  been 
proverbially  a  by-word  and  a  reproa<-h.  But  that  con- 
tempt for  Israel  is  nothing  new  to  the  world,  tor  l>etbre 
even  the  Roman  desj)ised  them,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian regarded  them  with  scorn.  Yet  the  words  which 
came  from  Israel's  prophets  have  ])een  the  lifo-rblood  of 
the  world's  de  vol  ions.  And  the  teachers,  the  psalmists, 
the  prophets,  and  the  lawgivers  of  this  despised  natiou 
8pt)ke  out  truths  that  have  struck  the  key-note  oi'  Uu 
heart  of  man  ;  and  this,  not  because  they  wore  of  Jewish, 
but  just  because  they  were  of  universal  application. 


This  coliertion  of  bnoka  has  been  to  the  worid  wh«t 
no  other  book  has  ever  been  !o  a  nation.  Slatoa  have 
been  founded  on  ita  jtrinciples,  Kingn  rule  by  it  com- 
pact baaed  on  it.  Mt'n  hold  the  HiUo  in  their  linnds 
whan  they  j»ref>are  to  give  Holemn  evidenoe  nffeeling 
life,  dentil,  or  pm^Mrty  ;  the  sk'k  man  iti  almoitt  afniid  to 
die  utilcse  the  Uook  l>c  within  reach  <>f  his  hands;  the 
battlo-AJiip  goes  into  action  witli  one  on  board  who*- 
otfire  is  to  expound  it ;  ita  pmyera,  its  psalma,  are  the 
language  which  we  nso  wlien  we  apoak  to  God  j  righ- 
loen  cetitnriiM  havt  found  no  holier,  nu  diviner  langnag*?. 
If  ever  t]>era  has  been  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  enshrined  m 
the  heart  of  a  nation,  yon  are  aiire  lo  find  its  bdBis  in 
the  BiUe.  Tlwre  in  no  new  relifpiMiH  idoa  given  to  lh« 
world,  but  it  ii  merely  the  development  <^  somethtn); 
ftircn  ill  the  Bible.  Tho  very  trntnlation  of  it  has 
filled  Un^ngp  and  settled  the  idioms  of  speech.  Gi.-p- 
many  and  England  .tpcak  as  they  speak  beeanse  the 
Bible  wai  translatAd.  It  has  made  the  moat  ilHtente 
pefuant  more  lamiliar  with  the  history,  euat'ims,  and 
geography  of  ancient  Piilestine  than  with  tlie  localltiiM 
of  hii  own  country.  Men  who  know  n<)tijing  of  tliL- 
Grampians,  of  Snowdon,  or  of  Skiddaw,  are  at  nome  in 
Zinn,  the  lake  of  Ouiiesareth,  or  among  the  rills  of 
Carmel.  People  wlio  know  little  about  London,  know 
by  heart  the  places  in  Jerusalem  where  tliose  blessed 
foet  trod  which  werv  nailed  to  iIm  Cross.  Men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  arohiti'oture  of  a  Christian  talhe- 
dral  can  yet  tell  yoa  all  abont  the  j>att«rn  of  the  Holy 
Tempi*.  Even  this  shows  ua  tlm  influence  of  the  (liWe. 
The  orator  holds  a  thouiiaiid  man  for  half  on  honr 
brmtlileati,  —  a  thousand  men  its  one,  listening  to  hia 
single  word.  But  this  Word  of  Qud  has  held  a  Uiousand 
nations  for  tlirice  u  thounand  years  spell-bonnJ  ;  held 
tlieiH  by  an  abiding  pi>wer,  oven  the  univorsaUt^  of  its 
truth ,'  and  we  li^I  it  to  be  no  more  a  c-olloction  of 
Books,  bat  thf  book. 

W«  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  second  principle 
contained  in  these  wonU,  which  is,  that  nil  bcripiure 
baws  toward!  imm  Chrict.     bfc.AJtil  timtm  <hewij 
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Jewish  words  as  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Jesus  of  Naisre& 
is  the  central  point  in  which  all  the  conTerging  lines 
o(  Scripture  meet.  Again  we  state  this  principle  in 
Scripture  language :  in  the  book  of  Revelation  we  find 
it  written,  ^^  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,"  that  is,  the  sum  and  substance  <^  prophecy ; 
the  very  spirit  of  Scripture  is  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  oflen  have  been  surprised  and  per- 
plexed at  the  way  in  which  the  Apostles  quote  passages 
m  reference  to  Christ,  which  originally  had  no  reference 
to  Him.  In  our  text,  for  instance,  IXavid  speaks  only 
of  himself,  and  yet  St.  Paul  refers  it  to  Christ.  Let  us 
understand  this.  We  have  already  said  that  Scripture 
deals  not  with  individuals,  but  with  states  and  princi- 
ples. Promises  belong  to  persons  only  so  far  as  they 
are  what  they  are  taken  to  be ;  and  consequently  all 
unlimited  promises  made  to  individuals,  so  &r  as  they 
are  referred  merely  to  those  individuals,  are  necessarily 
exaggerated  and  hyperbolical.  They  can  only  be  true 
of  One  in  whom  that  is  fulfilled  which  was  unfulfilled 
in  them. 

We  will  take  an  instance.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  well-known  prophecy  of  Balaam.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  magnificent  destinies  he  promised  to  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  to  curse.  Those  promises  have 
never  been  fulfilled,  neither  from  the  whole  appearance 
of  things  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  ever  will  be  ful- 
filled in  their  literal  sense.  To  whom,  then,  are  they 
made  ?  To  Israel  ?  Yes  ;  so  far  as  they  developed 
God's  own  conception.  Balaam  says,  ^^  God  hath  not 
beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  per- 
verseness  in  Israel."  Is  this  the  character  of  Israel,  an 
idolatrous  and  rebelUous  nation  ?  Spoken  of  the  literal 
Israel,  this  prophecy  is  false ;  but  it  was  not  false  of 
that  spotlessness  and  purity  of  which  Israel  was  the 
temporal  and  imperfect  type.  If  one  can  be  found  of 
whom  that  description  is  true,  of  whom  we  can  say  the 
Lord  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  him,  to  him  then  that 
prophecy  belongs. 

Brethren,  —  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  that  pure  and  spot 
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less  One.  Christ  is  perfectly,  all  that  every  saint  was 
partially.  To  Him  belongs  all ;  all  that  desi-ription 
of  a  perfect  character,  which  would  be  exaggeration 
it'  spoken  of  others,  and  to  this  character  the  blessing 
belongs  ;  hence  it  ia  that  all  the  fragmentary  repre- 
sentations of  character  collect  and  centre  in  Him  alone. 
Therefore,  the  Apostle  says,  "  It  was  added  until  the 
seed  ehoald  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made," 
Consequently  St.  Paul  would  not  read  the  Psalm  as 
spoken  only  of  Da^nd.  Were  the  lofty  aspirations,  tliu 
purity  and  humbleness  expressed  in  the  text,  true  of 
liim.  poor,  sinful,  erring  David?  These  were  tho 
cxprcijsions  of  the  Christ  within  his  heart,  —  tho  longf- 
ing  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  within  Him ;  but  they  were  no 
proper  representation  of  the  spirit  of  his  life,  for  there 
IS  a  marvellous  difference  between  a  man's  ideal  and  his 
actna),  —  between  tlis  man  and  the  book  he  writes,  — 
a  difference  between  the  aspirations  within  the  man  and 
the  character  which  is  rcaliEed  by  his  daily  life.  The 
promises  are  to  the  Christ  within  David  ;  therefore  they 
are  applied  to  the  Christ  when  He  comes.  Now,  let  us 
extract  from  that  this  application. 

Brethren,  Scripture  is  fiill  of  Christ.  From  Genesis 
to  Kevelation  everything  breathes  of  Him,  not  c\'ery 
leltcr  of  every  sentence,  but  the  spirit  of  every  chapter. 
It  is  fall  of  Christ,  bnt  not  in  the  way  that  some  sup- 
pose ;  tor  there  is  nothing  more  miserable,  as  specimens 
of  perverted  ingenuity,  than  the  altempls  of  ci-rtaiii 
commentators  and  preachers,  to  find  remote,  and  recon- 
dite, and  intended  ailutiiuns  to  Christ  everywhere.  For 
example,  they  chance  to  Bnd  in  the  constnictinn  of  the 
toniple  the  fusion  of  two  metals,  and  tIiL«  ihey  conceive 
is  meant  to  show  the  union  of  Divinity  with  Humanity 
in  Christ.  If  they  read  of  coverings  to  the  tabernacle, 
thoy  find  implied  the  doctrine  of  impntcd  righteousness. 
If  It  chance  that  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  tab<>rnacle 
be  red,  they  see  in  that  a  prophecy  of  the  hli>od  of 
Christ.  If  they  are  told  that  the  Kingdom  of  llea\'cn 
is  a  puarl  of  great  price,  they  will  see  in  it  the  allusion, 
_—  taat,  as  &  pearl  is  the  proauction  of  uunuU  b 


■o  the  Ehicdom  of  BhaFen  k  prodaeed  by  tiM  mAt^ 
ingB  of  the  Kedeemer.  I  ntfwtHin  tUi  porverted  sMide 
of  oomment,  became  it  is  not  menrfj  hunnlees,  idle,  and 
meieat ;  it  is  pootiveiy  dmngeroua.  Thk  is  to  woakm  the 
Holj  Spirit  speak  nddlea  and  connndmma,  and  tht 
interpretation  of  Scriptare  bat  defvr  riddie-gooiiing. 
Patting  aside  all  this  ehildishness,  we  aaj  that  the  Bifafe 
is  Alii  of  Christ.  Everf  onfiilfilled  aspiration  of  Ho- 
manity  in  the  past ;  all  partial  representation  of  perfect 
character ;  all  sacrifices,  nay,  even  those  of  idolatrj, 
point  to  the  fulfilment  of  what  we  want,  the  answer  to 
ewerr  longing,  -^  the  ^pe  of  perfeol  Hoinanity,  the 
Lord  Jesus  CI 


Get  the  habit-— a  glorieiis  one->«<-of  rderring  all  to 
Christ.  HowdidHe6el?-^thinkr  — act?  So  then 
must  I  feel,  and  think,  and  act.  Obsenre  how  Christ 
was  a  living  reality  in  St.  Paul's  mind.  ^*  Should  I 
please  myself?  "  **  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  Him- 
self.''    ^*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


Thbrb  arc  seven  dying  senleiice*  of  our  Lord'i  ra- 
corded  in  the  Goept'li :  on«  renorded  conjointly  by  St. 
Mmtliew  luu)  St.  Mnrit,  thrtj«  recurcled  by  Sl  Luk«, 
(uuJ  lliree  by  St.  Jolin.  Tiial  necorded  by  th«  tint  two 
Evangtli*tB  i*,  "  My  Go<l,  my  (JwU  why  liast  thau 
Ibrsaken  me  ?  "  Thuso  prvaiTvwl  by  St.  Luku  only  an, 
"  V«rily  I  SHV  unto  thve,  to-day  ilialt  tltou  be  witli  me 
in  Paradise"';  "Father,  forjiivia  tliein.  for  they  know 
not  wbat  they  Jo " ;  nnd,  "  X'atiitsr,  into  Tliy  hand*  i 
(.'uininend  my  s^iirit."  Tiic  ihrof  niwrdwl  by  St.  Joiiii 
are  these,  —  "  I  thirst";  "  Ueiiold  iby  mother;  behuld 
tliy  toil";  and  laitly,  "It  is  tinished."  And  thue 
fleven  ^ou|i  tliemfit'lvei  into  two  divitione :  wo  porceire 
tliat  Booie  ol'thoiii  ara  tha  utterances  ot'perumul  leeling, 
and  others  urw  th«  u<bi;rHiii.vs  of  Hvm|>atliy  ttir  (»then> 

Tiie«*  an-,  thc-rut'ure,  tlie  two  JiviBionn  i>i'  our  aulnwt 
to-day,  —  First.  The  natural  exclamations  ot'  tlia  Man. 
Hk'i'ondly.     Tim  utterances  ot'  the  Saviour. 

Tlie  tint  ol'  tho«e  which  wo  claHs  unditf  Uie  oxcla- 
i»a(ion»  of  tlie  llan,  ruttirriiig  to  Hii  jieminjtl  Iveliuija, 
in,  "  I  thinit " ;  in  answer  to  wtiitli  they  givo  Uim 
viiicipr  to  drink.  Now,  nfion  Km  rt^hig  ihio,  we  are 
olVun  Ei-mpted  to  iuiiikw*;,  truiii  tJie  itiuiaiiirul  cliaiitcUr 
of  ihii  draii^^lit,  that  an  insult  was  iiiiondi'd ;  and  thei*- 
liire  we  rank  tins  among  the  tnunlJt  and  Ivarl'ul  antler- 
ings  which  ilu  c-ndnred  at  Hix  t-rucjiixioii.  But  as  we 
bui;ome  acquainted  with  Urimital  history,  we  discover 
lliat  tliia  vinegar  was  ihc  eoumon  drink  of  the  Uomun 
armyi  thnr  wine,  and  tiiereCore  WM  tim  JBOlt  liksljr.  to 
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be  at  hand  when  in  the  company  of  soldiers,  as  He  then 
was.  Lot  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  draught  was  twice 
offered  to  Him ;  once  it  was  accepted,  once  it  was 
refused.  That  which  was  refused  was  the  medicated 
potion,  —  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  —  the  intention  of 
which  was  to  deaden  pain,  and  therefore  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  Saviour  it  was  rejected.  And  the 
reason  commonly  assigned  for  that  seems  to  be  the  true 
one  ;  the  Son  of  Man  would  not  meet  death  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction.  He  chose  to  meet  His  God  awake. 

There  arc  tAvo  modes  in  which  pain  may  be  struggled 
with,  —  through  the  flesh,  and  through  the  spirit;  the 
one  is  the  office  of  the  physician,  the  other  that  of  the 
Christian.  The  physician  s  care  is  at  once  to  deaden 
pain  either  by  insensibility  or  specifics ;  the  Christian's 
object  is  to  deaden  pain  by  patience.  We  dispute  not 
the  vahie  of  the  physician's  remedies,  in  their  way  they 
are  permissible  and  valuable  ;  but  yet  let  it  be  obsen^ed 
that  in  these  there  is  nothing  moral ;  they  may  take 
away  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  sting,  but  they  do 
not  give  the  courage  to  plant  the  foot  upon  the  serpent's 
head,  and  to  bear  the  pain  without  flinching.  Therefore 
the  Redeemer  refused,  because  it  was  not  through  the 
flesh,  but  through  the  Spirit,  that  He  would  conquer ; 
to  have  accepted  the  anodyne  would  have  been  to 
escape  from  suffering,  but  not  to  conquer  it.  But  the 
vinegar  or  sour  wine  was  accepted  as  a  refreshing 
draught,  lor  it  would  seem  that  He  did  not  look  u])on 
the  value  of  the  suffering  as  consisting  in  this,  that  He 
should  make  it  as  exquisite  as  possible,  but  rather  that 
He  should  not  suffer  one  drop  of  the  cup  of  agony 
which  His  Father  had  put  into  His  hand  to  trickle 
down  the  side  untasted.  Neither  would  He  make  to 
Himself  one  drop  more  of  suffering  than  His  Father 
had  given. 

There  are  books  on  the  value  of  pain  ;  they  tell  us 
that  if  of  two  kinds  of  food  the  one  is  pleasant  and 
the  other  nauseous,  we  are  to  choose  the  naiiSL»ous  one. 
Let  a  lesson  on  this  subject  be  leurnt  from  the  Divine 
example  of  our  Master. 
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To  Hoffer  pain  for  others  wiiliout  flincliing,  that  is  our 
Master's  example ;  but  pain  for  the  mere  sake  of  pain, 
tliat  is  not  Christian  ;  to  accept  poverty  in  order  to  ia 
good  lor  others,  that  is  our  Saviour's  principle ;  but  tQ>  1 
become  poor  for  the  sake  and  the  merit  of  neing  poor,  ' 
is  but  selfishness  af\er  all.  Our  Lord  refused  ths 
anodyne  that  would  have  made  the  cup  untasted  which 
His  Father  had  put  into  His  hand  to  drink,  but  Ha 
would  not  taste  one  dro(>  more  than  His  Father  gave 
Him.  Yet  He  did  not  refuse  the  nalural  solaco  wuich 
His  Father's  hand  had  placed  before  Him, 

Tliere  ai-e  some  who  urge  most  erroneously  the  doc- 
trine of  discipline  and  self-denial.  If  of  two  ways  one 
b  disagreeable,  they  will  choose  it,  just  because  it  ia 
disagreeable  j  because  food  is  pleasant  and  needful,  they 
will  fast.  There  is  in  this  a  great  mistake.  To  deny 
self  for  the  sake  of  duty  is  right,  —  to  sacrifice  life  and 
interests  rather  thau  priDcipTe  is  right ;  but  self-denial 
for  the  mere  sake  of  self-denial,  torture  for  torture's 
sake,  is  neither  good  nor  Clirist-likc.  Remember,  He 
drank  the  cooling  bevenige  in  the  very  moment  of  tho 
Sacrifice ;  tlie  value  of  which  did  not  consist  in  i\s 
Dcinff  made  as  intensely  painful  as  possible,  but  iu  Bis 
not  ninching  from  the  pain,  when  Love  and  Duty  said 
Endure. 

His  second  exclamation  was,  "My  God,  my  G.^ 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  l  "  We  will  not  dive  into 
Uie  deep  mysteries  of  that  expression,  —  we  will  not 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  what  is  written,  endeavoring  to 
comprehend  where  the  Human  is-  mingled  with  thft 
Divine,  —  we  will  take  tiie  matter  simply  as  it  Blaads. 
It  is  plain  from  this  expression  that  the  Son  of  God/stt 
as  if  He  had  been  deserted  by  Hia  Fullier.  We  know 
ttmt  Hu  was  not  deserted  by  Him,  or  else  God  tiMi 
denied  Himself,  afrer  saying.  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  i 
in  whom  I  am  well  plct^ied."  And  they  who  maiiitalft  I 
that  this  was  real  desertion,  attribute  that  to  tho  Lor4 
of  Love  which  can  alone  belong  to  Judas,  —  iIm;  deser- 
tion of  innocence,  —  therefore  we  conclude  that  it  arom 
item  tho  iufinuities  of  our   Maat^r'a  ittUfCtlM  JwtuiUil 
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iMrtare.  It  wem  the  darkening  of  Hk  hamam  mmi^  not 
ihe  hiding  of  Ood's  coantenaHce.  He  wm  wcra,  fidalt 
and  exhausted ;  His  body  was  hangmg  firom  four,  hr 
cerated  wounds ;  and  more  than  thu,  ther»  was  modi 
to  perplex  the  Redeemer's  bumaa  fiseUngi,  for  He  ws 
flimering  there,  the  innocent  for  the  goiltjr.  For  csce 
Ghxi'fl  law  seemed  reTersed  ;  and  then  came  the  hmun 
cry,  **My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  ibfaaken 
Me?'» 

And  now,  brethren,  obterre  in  this,  that  it  arose 
apparently  from  the  connection  of  the  Redeemer's 
death  with  sin.  When  the  deatlv4tnifi^)e  of  the  flesh 
begins,  and  we  first  become  aware  of  me  firailty  of  our 
Humanity,  then  the  contnyversy  of  God  with  the  soul 
is  felt  to  be  real  by  reason  of  our  consciousnefla  of  sin ; 
then  is  felt,  as  it  were,  the  immense  gulf  that  separates 
between  the  pare  and  tlie  impure^  In  the  case  of  th«» 
Son  of  Man  this  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  conscioiis-' 
ness  of  sin  He  had  none,  for  He  Iiad  no  sin  ;  but  there 
was  a  connection,  so  to  f^peak,  between  the  death  dH 
Chrii^t  and  sin,  for  the  Apostle  says,  '^  In  tiuit  He  died, 
He  died  unto  sin  once."  **  He  died  nnto  sin  "  ',  there 
was  a  connection  between  His  death  and  sin,  though  it 
was  not  His  own  sin,  bot  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 
In  that  moment  of  the  ai)parent  victory  of  evil^  the 
Redeemer's  sprrit,  as  it  would  appear,  fell  a  darkness 
similar  to  ours  when  sin  has  hidden  onr  consciousness 
ot'  God.  When  death  is  merely  natural,  we  can  feel 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  there  j  but  when  roan  inter- 
feres, and  the  hand  of  God  is  invisible,  and  that  of  man 
is  alone  seen,  then  all  seems  dark  and  uncertain.  The 
despondency  of  the  Redeemer  was  not  supematiiriil, 
but  most  natural  darkness.  The  words  He  used  were 
not  His  own,  but  Darid's  words ;  and  this  nroclaims 
that  9uf]^enng  such  as  lie  was  then  bearing  hud  been 
borne  before  Him,  —  the  difference  was  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  The  idea  of  piety  struggling  with,  and  victo- 
rious over  evil,  had  been  exhibited  on  earth  before. 
The  idea  was  imperfectly  exhibited  in  the  sufferings  o( 
Israel  regarded  as  typical  of  Christ.     In  Christ  alone  is 
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H  It  perfeclly  presented.     So  also  thai  wondi-ou  chapter, 
I    Ae  tifty-tliinl  of  Isaiah,  jastly  describiDg  both^  belong 
in  its  endreness  ta  Clirut :  He  therefore  lulopted  thette 
words  as  Hi.s  own. 

The  last  perKinal  ejaculation  of  our  Redeemer  was, 
"  Father,  into  Thj  hand*  I  cotnniend  my  spirit."  We 
take  this  in  connection  with  the  prereding  ;  for  if  we 
do  not,  tile  two  will  be  iininlelligiUe,  bnl  taking  ihem 
togethtu-,  it  bccinnes  pliun  tlutt  the  darknOM  of  the 
Redeemer's  mind  wan  but  momenlary.  For  a  muint-iit 
the  Redauioer  f«lt  aU>fl«  attd  deserted,  and  iWn,  in  th* 
midst  of  it.  He  cried  out,  "  Father,  into  Thy  huruU  I 
commt'ikd  my  liptcit."  In  that  moment  lie  realized  Hta 
inseparable  uuion  with  the  Father. 

And  Sow  I  would  observe,  if  I  may  do  it  wtthont 

beinft  misunderstooil,  that  the  Redeemer  npMiks  as    if 

Lnot  knowing  whvre  H«  wu  going. —  "  Into  Thy  Uundt," 

■<tiuit  is  soKdenl.     It  u  a»  welt  to  look  »t  tlime  ihinj^ 

r  ftB  aitnply  as  paaeiblv.     Do  not  confute  the  mind  with 

ftttemplini;  to  draw  the  distinrtitm  betwtsen  ihu  huroan 

tad  thw  Di'.'iBe.     He  itpeaki  here  aa  if  Uia  human  soal, 

liko  ours,  entered  iatu  the  dark   unknown,  not  weinj; 

what  wna  to  be  in  the  U«ri.>attcr  ;  and  lliii  m  Katlh,  or, 

Ljf  it  wertt  not  so,  lime  ariMr*  an  idea  frtim  which  ws 

l-ihrink,  aa  if  Ite  wan>  »yeakin){  wonU  H«  did  not  feel. 

fVe  know  nothins:  a(  iJm  world   beyHkcl,  wi?  an>  like 

llAildraa;   «rvn  r<;veiatioii  has  tnld   ha  almiMt   nolLMni 

Itmxjeming  llits,  and  an  nispirrd   A]>uslle  Ktys,  "We 

■  know  not  yet  what  w«  flhall   be."     Then  risn    Failh, 

lind  dar«  lo  say,  "My  Father,  I  kwiw  ii(Hl«nt;.  l>ul, 

|)»Bwli«re  I  m^,  still   1  tan  with  Thtw."     "Into  Thy 

[lUKhb    I    cotnniend    my  apirit."     Thorefwc,  and    only 

re,  do  we  dnro  to  dic^ 

I  pasa  nn,  tecottdly.  to  tl»  cenaUleration  of  tboM 

which  our  !Vlaal«r  apake  aa  the  Suviitir  nf 

Tha   first   ia,  "  Kwbor,  fniyire   tliem,  fWr 

/  know  not  what  lh«y  do."     Fruni  this  esprmion 

I  infcr  two  thiufpi:  first,  tlwt  sin  nwils  tiirfuvwncM ; 

mdly,  thnt  furfriveneM  can  \>i'  frrnnletl. 


1^ 


bin  I 


or  lb*  tMm 
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have  BO  prayed.  That  it  needa  forgiveness  we  also 
prove,  fi-om  the  fact  that  it  always  connects  itself  with 
penalty.  Years  may  separate  the  present  from  your 
past  misconduct,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  remains ; 
nay,  more  than  that,  even  those  errors  which  we  did 
igiiorantly,  carry  wth  tliem  their  retribution  ;  and  from 
this  we  collect  the  fact  that  even  enors,  failures  in  judg- 
ment, need  God's  forgiveness.  Another  proof  that  sin 
needs  pardon  is  from  the  testimony  of  conscience.  In 
all  men  it  speaks,  in  some  in  but  a  feeble  whisper,  rn 
others  with  an  irregular  sound,  now  a  lull,  and  then  & 
slorm  of  recollection  ;  in  others,  conscience  is  as  a  low 
perpetual  knell,  ever  sounding,  telling  of  tho  death 
going  on  within,  proclaiming  that  the  past  has  been 
accursed,  the  present  withered,  and  that  the  future  is 
one  vast,  terrible  blank. 

In  these  several  forms.  Conscience  tells  ua  also  that 
the  sin  has  been  committed  against  our  Father.  The 
permanence  of  all  our  acts,  the  eternal  consequeoceB  of 
every  small  thing  done  by  man,  all  point  to  God  as  the 
One  against  whom  the  sin  is  committed ;  and,  therefore, 
that  Voice  still  speaks,  though  the  tiling  we  have  done 
never  can  bo  undone.  The  other  thing  that  we  Icam 
from  that  utterance  of  Christ  is,  that  the  pardon  of  sin 
is  a  thing  poraible,  for  the  utterance  of  Christ  was  the 
expression  of  the  Voice  of  God,  —  it  was  but  another 
form  of  the  Father  saying,  '*  I  can  and  I  will  forgive." 

Remark  here  a  condition  imposed  by  Christ  on  the 
Divine  forgiveness  when  He  taught  His  discipW  to 
pray.  '*  If  ye  forgive  men  from  your  hearts,  yaar 
Father  will  forgive  you  ;  but  if  ye  do  not  fbrgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  In  heaven  foi^va 
you."  It  is  natural  to  forgive  on  a  dying  bed;  yet  thai 
forgiveness  is  only  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  for  wo 
can  revenge  ourselves  no  more.  There  is  nbundanca 
of  good-natured  charity  abroad  in  the  world  ;  that 
charity  which  is  indiscriminating.  It  may  coexist  with 
the  resentment  of  personal  injury,  but  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness which  we  must  have  before  we  can  be  for^ven, 
cuu  be  ours  only  so  tkr  as  our  life  ia  a  representativo  of 
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the  life  of  Christ.  Then  it  is  poaable  for  us  to  realize 
God's  forgiveness. 

The  second  utterance  which  our  Lord  spake  for  otliera 
rather  thaa  Himself  was,  **  To-day  slialt  thoa  be  with 
me  in  Paradise." 

Now,  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is  the  law  of 
personal  influence ;  the  dying  hour  of  Christ  had  an 
influence  over  one  thief,  he  became  converted.  The 
first  thing  we  remark  is,  that  indirect  influence  oflen 
succeeds  whore  direct  influence  has  failed.  Thus,  when 
the  Redeemer  selected  His  disciples,  and  endeavored 
to  teach  them  His  tnilli,  that  was  direct  influence  ;  but 
when  He  prayed  for  them,  and  those  disciples  heard 
Him,  and  then  came  to  Him  with  this  petition,  "  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,"  that  was  indirect  influence ;  and  so 
in  this  instance,  wliile  nraying  for  Himself,  he  did  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  the  dying  thief,  though  that  influence 
was  indirect.  Indirect  influence  is  often  far  more  suo 
ceeaflil  than  that  which  is  direct ;  and  for  this  reason,  — 
the  direct  aims  that  we  make  to  convert  others  may  be 
contradicted  by  our  lives,  while  the  indirect  influence 
ia  our  very  life.  What  we  really  are,  somehow  or 
other,  will  ooze  out,  in  tone,  in  look,  in  act,  and  this 
tells  npon  those  who  come  in  daily  contact  with  us. 
The  law  of  personal  influence  is  mysterious.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Son  of  God  told  on  the  one  lliief,  not  on  the 
other ;  It  softened  and  touched  the  hearts  of  two  of  His 
hearers,  but  it  only  hardened  others.  There  ta  much 
to  "be  learnt  &om  this,  for  some  are  disposed  to  write 
latter  things  against  themselves  because  their  influence 
on  earth  has  &iled.  Let  all  such  remember  tiiat  some 
are  too  pure  to  act  universally  on  others.  If  our  influ- 
ence has  failed,  tlio  Redeemer's  was  not  universal. 

The  third  utterance  of  our  Master  on  the  Cross,  for 
others,  not  for  Himself,  was,  "  Behold  tliy  mother." 
He  who  was  dying  on  the  Cross,  whose  name  was 
Love,  was  the  great  PhilanthroMst,  whose  charily  cm- 
braced  the  whole  human  race.  Hia  last  dying  act  was 
an  act  of  individual  attachment,  tendemeas  towards  a 
mother,   fidelity   towards   a  friend.     Now,  somb  well- 
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meaning  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  larger  charitiei 
are  incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  particular  afieo- 
tions;  and,  therefore,  all  that  they  do,  and  aim  at, 
is  on  a  large  scale,  they  occupy  tnemselves  with  the 
desire  to  emancipate  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  But, 
brethren,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  those  who 
act  in  this  manner  are  but  selBsh  after  all,  and  are  quite 
inattentive  to  all  the  fidelities  of  friendship  and  the 
amenities  of  social  life.  It  was  not  so,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  grew, 
for  as  He  progressed  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He 
progressed  also  in  love.  First,  we  read  of  His  tender- 
ness and  obedience  to  His  parents,  then  the  selection  of 
twelve  to  be  near  Him  from  the  rest  of  the  disciples, 
and  then  the  selection  of  one,  more  especially  as  a 
friend.  It  was  through  this  that,  apparently,  His  human 
soul  grew  in  grace  and  in  love.  And  if  it  were  not 
so  with  Him,  at  all  events  it  must  be  so  witli  us.  It 
is  in  vain  for  a  man  in  his  dying  hour,  who  has  loved 
no  man  individually,  to  attempt  to  love  the  human 
race  ;  everythin^:^  liere  must  be  done  by  degrees.  Love 
is  a  habit.  God  has  given  to  us  the  love  of  relations 
and  friends,  the  love  of  father  and  mother,  brother, 
sister,  friend,  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  the  love  of 
God  ;  if  there  be  one  stone  of  the  foundation  not  se- 
curely laid,  the  superstructure  will  be  imperfect.  The 
domestic  affections  are  the  alphabet  of  Love. 

Lastly,  our  Master  said,  *'  It  is  finished,"  partly  for 
others,  partly  for  Himself.  In  the  earhest  part  of  His 
life,  we  read  that  He  said,  ^'  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with  "  ;  to  Him,  as  to  every  human  soul,  this 
life  had  its  side  of  darkness  and  gloom,  but  all  that  was 
now  accomplished  :  He  has  drunk  His  last  earthly  drop  \ 

of  anguish,  He  has  to  drink  the  wine  no  more  till  He 
drink  it  now  in  His  Father's  kingdom.  It  was  finished ; 
all  was  over ;  and  with,  as  it  were,  a  burst  of  subdued 
joy,  He  says,  "  It  is  finished." 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  may  regard  these 
words,  as  spoken  also  for  others.  The  way  in  which 
our  Redeemer  contemplated  this  life  was  altogether   a 
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peculiar  one.  He  looked  upon  it,  not  as  a  place  of  rest 
or  pleasure,  but  simply,  solely,  as  a  place  of  duty.  Ue 
was  Iiere  to  do  His  Father's  will,  not  His  own ;  and 
therefore,  now  that  life  was  closed,  He  looked  upon  it 
chiefly  as  a  duty  that  was  fulfilled.  We  have  the  mean- 
ing of  this  in  the  seventeentii  chapter  of  this  Gospel : 
"I  have  glorified  Thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished  the 
■work  which  Thon  gaveat  me  to  do."  The  duty  is 
done,  the  work  is  finished.  Let  us  each  apply  this  to 
ooraelves.  That  lioor  is  coining  to  us  all ;  indeed  it  is, 
perhaps,  now  come.  The  dark  night  settles  down  on 
each  day. 

"  It  is  finished."  We  are  ever  taking  leave  of  some- 
thing that  will  not  come  back  again.  We  let  go,  with 
K  pang,  portion  after  portion  of  our  existence.  However 
dreary  we  may  have  felt  life  lo  be  here,  yet  when  that 
hour  comes,  —  the  winding-up  of  all  things,  the  last 
grand  rush  of  darkness  on  our  apirita,  the  hour  of  that 
awful  andden  wrench  fi-om  all  we  have  ever  known  or 
loved,  the  long  farewell  to  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  light,  — 
Brotlier  men,  I  ask  yuu  this  day,  and  I  ask  myself, 
bnmbly  and  fearfiitly.  What  will  then  be  finished  ? 
When  it  is  finished,  what  will  it  be'/  Will  it  be  the 
butterfly  existence  of  pleasure,  the  mere  life  of  science, 
a  life  of  uninterrupted  sin,  and  selfish  gratification  ;  or 
will  it  be,  "  Father,  I  have  finished  the  work  wliicb 
Thou  gaveat  me  to  do  "  ? 
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